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COCjtLASS, in the Britil^h clisti'iet of Scuni, Sangor and 
'iNerbiidda tcM*rit/ory, lioiiteiKiiit-governorrthip of the North-West 
‘Provinces, a town on the route ft*om Nagporo to tJubbiil pools 
6S miles S. of the latter. Lat. 22^ 15', long. 70 ’ 40'. 

COIIUK. — A town in the native stiite of Sirgoojah, on the 

» south-west frontier of JJeiigal, 40 miles N. iVom the town of 
iSirgoqjah, and 72 miles \V. from Palamow. Ijat. 2^'* 48', 
long. 82° 52'. 

COILLB. — A town in jtho British district of Tirhoot, 
presidency of Bengal, 23* miles ]N.VV'. of Diirbiiuga. L/it. 
20° 24', long. 85° 43'. 

COTMBATOBE,^ within the territories subject to the j^’c- 
sideucy of Madras, a British district, named fn)m its principal 
^ lace. It is bounded on tho north and north-west by tho 
territory of Mysore ; on tho north-east by the British district 
of Salem • on the east b}*^ the British districts of Salem and 
Tricliinopoly ; on the south-east by the British district of 
Madura; on the south by Madura and the territory of Travan- 
core ; and on the west by the British district of Malabar and 
.the native territory of Cochin. lilies between lat. KV' 14' — 
12° lit, long. 76° 36' — 78° 16' ; and according to ofGcial return, 
Jhas an area of 8,280 square miles. The gencral^hysical aspect 
I of tho district is that of a great •recess opening to the east, in 
which direction it communicates with the vast plain of the 
CarnaticT. The general surface is level, lu^dng at its western 
; extremity, or towards tho base of tbo Gbats, an avoragcrselcva- 
I tion of 800 or 900 feet above the sea. This district is inclosed 
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on the north by the mazy group of mountains bordering the 
table-laud of Mysore; on the south by the T?ulnai or Yurra-^ 
giri^ Mountains, and by the Aniiuali range. Beyond the 
deep gap of Vilgliatclieri, itahas on its north-western side the 
Kundali and Noilgherry groups. The gap of Palgliatcheri, 
which divides the Aiiimali group from that of tlio Kundah«, 
and wh^h completely iutor^ettf"* the groat range of the Ghats 
from cast to west, is about twenty miles wide, having near the 
centre an elevation, stated, as a rougli approximation, to be 
970’* foot above the sea. The line of waterheads is on the 
western frontier of the district ; and with the exception of a 
very small portion of the south-west angle?, where some valleys 
•f the Aniiiiali group are drained by the Palaur, flowing west- 
ward to the Indian Ocean, the whole drainage of the district is 
conveyed by numerous streams to the Cauvory, and ultimately 
discharged by its channel iirto the Bay of Bengal. j\Iaiiy of 
these mountains liave A'cry considerable elevations above the 
sea. Kudiakad, in the Kuiiduh range, attains a height of 
8,502® feet; Animali, 8,070;^ the Pulnai or Vurragiri range, 
between 0,000 ^ and 7,000. The grou[) in the north-east, form- 
ing the coiiiiimatiou of the table-land of Mysore towards the 
Carnatic, is of moderate elevation ; few summits, probably, 
being inofc tliau 3,000 feet. ^J1ie*geological formation of this 
last group is primitive, consisting of granite, gneiss, and rocks ^ 
allied to them. The geological character, also, of tlie rocks ii/ 
the Kundah vgroup is primitive.^ Of the same formatioUt, 
moreover, are tlie Auimali and Yurragiri groups. The prin-* 
cipal rivers of the district are the Cauvery, Bhovani, Noye), 
and Ambrawutty. The Cauvery, rising iu the territory o 
Coorg, and taking a course generally south-east through tnr 
territory of Mysore, touches on this district at Tullacaud^ 
where, turning eastward, it for forty miles forms the boundary 
between it and the territdly of Mysore ; it then becomes the 
boundary between this district and the British district oi 
Salem, and, flowsag south-eastward, continues to divide them 
for 140 miles, as far as Trimacouulloor, where it receives the 
Ambrawutty, and passes into the British district of Trichi- 
nopoly. Ibe Bho^vani ta^ces its rise in the Kundah ^ range, 
and ft^er flowing first south-east for about fifteen miles, and 
^hen north-eastward for the same distance, enters this distric 
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near the village of Sommitlioray, and flows throiigli it first in a 
north-eastern, then in an eastern direction, for ninety miles, to 
its fall into the Csyivery on the eastern frontier^ Tlii* Noy«'l 
also-riscs in the Kundah range, l)iit*sonth of ihe'^soiiree of the 
Bhovani, and, flowing easterly by the town of ( 'oimhatoor, falls 
into the Cauvery on the right side, in lat. 11' I', long. 7S - ; its 
total length of eonrsc, which is adoiit ninety-live iniUw, being 
wholly through this district. The Anibrawutty rises in the 
maze of mountains whoro tlto Pnliiai and Aniinali groups 
unite, and, after flowing north-eastward for fifteen miles, (Miters 
this district, through which it continues its course in the same 
direction for 115 mih's, and falls into the (^auvery on the right 
si^e, near tlu> village of Trimacuniilloor. Those ]>rinci|)ai^ 
str(?ains receive right and feft a groat nuinbiM* of torriMits, 
flowing briskly during the jmriodical rains, but at otluM* times 
they are almost devoid of water. Aliicfh of tin? irrigatioi.* 
requisite for the production of crops is efleeled by means of 
w'ells, of which, aC(?ording to official rectum, the iiiimluM* is 
38,429;'* the avtTage d(?pth of water being twiMity-five feet. 
The water obtained from ibem is generally very brackish, but 
it is considered pecmliarly favourable to tln^ culture of tobacfco, 
that raised on lands thus irrigated being the best produced in 
the distri(5t. Near the inquntaina in the sontlicrn and wcstcyn 
parts of this district are several extensive nlora^ses, and the vil- 
lages in the vicinity of such places are nol(?d for insaluI)pi^^^ 
The climate in general, however, may be concludc(!, on scientific 
•Principles, to have greatly the advantage'* ovtT the maritime parts 
F the Carnatic, partly in consequence of greater elevation, and 
-artly froA tlie volume of cool and fresh air introdiifed from the. 
udian Ocean through the great Palghat gap.* The rains are 
^incipally brought by the north-east monsoon, which ])revaila 
m the beginning of Novembei*to the end of December ; and 
pi the Cauvery, ^foyel, Bhovani, Ainbrawutty, and their 
I&ineroas feeders, as well as the tanks, are replenished, and 
Ihe low grounds become deluged w’ith water.® a month or 
||nx weeks after the end of the inonsoon, the season is com- 
iratively cool, delightful, and healtjiful, the north-cast wind 
roving cheering and bracing to weakly constitutions. The 
jidday temperature, however, is high; the range® ofth^her- 
pmeter in the shade being from 62® to 80® or 82®. Towards* 
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the end of January and throughout February, dews fall 
heavily, and fogs occasion intermittent fevers and catarrhs. 
After the end of March the north-castr winds cease, and are suc- 
ceeded by occ asional calms and variable bretjzea ; southerly ar 
Koiitli-east winds succeed, and continue to about the middle < 
JVfay. During April the weather gradually becomes hotter, 
and the^ average range of th^the1*momcterfor the month is from'* 
7(5° to 98°. In May it rises as high as 90° or 98° in the shade, 
and seldom falls below 79°. 'From the interposition of the 
Ghats, the south-west monsoon is hut little felt, except in the 
rise of the Cauvery, replenished on the table-lands of Coorg 
and Mysore. 

Much of the distiict has a rich red soil, mixed with sand^or 
gravel, formed by the disintegrittiou of quartz ; and in some 
tracts the sand and gravel constitute the whole soil, which in 
tconscquence is very sterile. ' The most valuable soil is a black 
carbonaceous clay, generally called^ cotton-ground or regur. 

The black colour of tliis clay, the carbonate of lime, agates 
and zeolites found in it, and its conversion into a black glass 
by heat, all iiulicate that it has originated from the disintegra- 
tion of trap rocks.” This black alluvial clay is remarkable for 
long retaining moisture, from which quality the fertility for 
wjhich it IS noted is considered to result. 

The only mineral of importance is iron-ore, either a brown 
hematite or a black oxide, found in the form of sand. Beryl 
is found ill considerable abundance, and some specimens are of 
very fine quality. Saltpetre abounds, but is considered to be\ 
of inferior quality. It is procured by washing the earth ; an •» 
a coarse culinaiy salt for domestic purposes is obtamed by th ^ 
same process, c 

The zoology of this district has not been described, thougl. 
from the physical circumstandes of the tract, it may be inferret 
to be rich. Elephants are very numerous about the bottom 
and in the secluded valleys of the Ohauts, as well as' in thd ' 
Animali or j^nimalaya group, which has received its name/ 
meaning Elephant frbm the great number of thosf 

animals which liarbour in it. In the course of four yeari* 
immediately preceding 1843,® between 700 and 800 elephan^* 
wereJestroyed by the public establishment maintained for thi8 
purpose. The price of the largest and finest pair of tusks it. 
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from SI, to 9Z., and of those of smaller size from 4/. to Gt, 

Many more were destroyed in the same interval by private 
persons, who never reported the facts ; as, although government 
rewarded the destruction of an elephant, the tusks, which were 
Tequired to be surrcnilored, were iiileii of considbrably groater 
value than flie reward. Of domestic cattle, kino are excellent 
and numerous. They are white, of a light make, bony, u ith 
large dew'laps, very active, aittl aft; in great demand^ for Ih'et 
draught all over the Carnatic. 'J'lic breed of bu Haloes is infe- 
rior, but that of sheep is good, they being easily faltimed, and 
their flesh of exeellent quality : their wool, though coarse, is 
manufactured into excellent carpt'ts and blankets. Silk is 
produced in the district, but the quantity is small, and the 
jnality not prime. ^ 

The vegetable production^ consist chiefly of dry grains. Tho 
principal alimentary crops are gram (Cicer arictinum), various 
sorts of panic, ns Tanicum. fluliacenm, Panicnm italicuivi, 

Punicum spicatum; various kinds of millet, 11 olcus s|)icatu«, 

Helens saceharatus, Curcuma longa or turnu*ric. Of com- 
mercial crops, opium is raised on the hills, but not of superior 
quality.® Tho <?astor-oil plant (Kieiniis coinmiinis) is much » sfiHinm Rrr. 
cultivated, and its produce consiiincd at home, and exported JUJi,’ ** ^*"^" 
largely. Experiments have been conducted by the govern- 
ment for the introducticfli and cultivation of the' Mauritius 
sugar-cane, and favourable reports have been rect*ivt;d of their 
progress.^ Cotton is produced, and mami fact u red into eoa-rsc * id.iONo?.i8fie. 
fabrics for home wear, and for exportation to*lVijichinopoly, 

Salem, Mysore, and Malabar. One of the c.\perimciital farms 
established by the government, with the view of introducing 
the AmAncan species of cotton, was located in this district. 

1849 it was discontinued ; the object f^r which it was 
jToimed, having, it is said, been fully attained by “ domonstrat- 

E g that the soil and climate mre capable of producing cotton 
litable to the British market.” ^ The district is noted for • w. » Bept. ms. 
She abundance and excellence of the tobacco which it pro- 
duces. Its superiority is ** attributable® to the richness and •Report, ut 
suitableness of the soil for its* culture, to its being irrigated 
from wells containing much saltpetre, and to the attention 
baid to its cultivation.” The sandal-tree ^rows freely in the 
tungly forests round the base of the hills, and the W>d is 
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exported in considerable qitautities.^ The extensive forests in 
tho neighbourliood of the Animally Hills contain abundance of 
teak and otlier vaJ liable tiinbcr.® 

The population is officially returned at 1,153,862.® It 
consists almo&u entirely of ^i^kmiiiists. The* language spoien 
Is the Tamil. 

The routes, generally speaking, between Coimbatore and the 
ttdjoininj' di.stricts arc gooil^ hjwdng lately been much im- 
proved. Tluj trunk road is from north-east to soutli-w^est, 
from Salem, lli rough tho town* of Coimbatoro and Palghat, 
to the western coast at Poiiany. IMio principal places are 
Coimbatore, Palagliat, and Darampoor. 

cool BATOOU,^ * the principal place of the British dis- 
trict of the same name, is situate near tho left bank of tlie^ 
river Noyel, a tributary of the Ctnivcry, in a dry and w^'cll- 
ciiltivated eoiintry, on the ileelivity, and near the base of the 
great mountain-groiip of ^Xeilglierry, and on tho north side of 
tho remarkable depression- which traverses the Ghauts from 
oast to west. Prom this latter circumstance it is admirably 
veiitihited by ilie currents of air iiieessantly sweeping that 
great gorge. Tlio streets are wide,® airy, and neatly built; 
but the salubrity of tho [dace is impiiired by tho bad quality of 
the water, whicli is obtained from wells, and is for tho most 
j)avt brnehiffh. TIio European quartet is eastward of the town, 
and*fletai;hed Irom it. The jail for the* district is situate in the 
souyi-easleni part of the town, and is a large square building, 
capable of eoiit;iining 275 prisoners. A detachment of native 
infantry is stalioi'ed here. Tho huts of tho sepoys are near 
the town. On its south side is a tank, never less than three 
miles in length, and during tho rains increasing to a^lake of 
considerable extent. In the time of Ilyder Ali the town iS 
said to have contained 1,000 liouses ; but it suffered much in 
the wars between the British gevernmeut and Mysore. Ele- 
vation above' the sea 1,483 ft%t. Distance from Calicut, E., 80 
miles; IMangaloro, S.E., 196; Bombay, S.E., 600 ; SeringapAam, 
S., 100 ; Bangalore, S., 140 ; Madras, S. W., 268. Lat. 11®, 
long. 77® 1'. 

COLAliA.^ — This name is given to the southern* part of 
Lighthouse Island, tho northern being called by the British 
Coimbetore of Buchanan ; Coimbitoor of Wilks. 
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Oldwoman’s Island. These two paints are connected by a 
causeway, overflowed at spring tides. Lightlioiise Island is 
likewise connected with 'Bombay Island by a ca\lao^Yay.’* In 
183.^, a spot of grinind at the nortlierii extremity «f tlu? island, 
which was usually covered by tfie*8ca at high water, was 
granted'* to a company of Kiiropean and native merchants, for 
the purpose of constructing a wharf and lino of warehouses for 
the deposit of merchandise, and of excavating a canal, tft insure 
constant smooth water for boats lying alongside the wiiarf. 

Colaba is the seat of an observatory, one of sixty now in 
operation in viuioua parts of the world, for the purpose of 
magnetic and meteorological observation, whereat the instru- 
ments are read hourly, day and night, without interruption. 
TVie building was completed, the instruments sot up, aiuf 
assistants provided, in the year 1841 ; but a variety of unto- 
ward circumstances occurred, which for a considerable period 
retarded the course of observation, and rendered the result# 
attained imperfect and untrustworthy. The obstacles which 
prevented the perfect success of the establishment were, how- 
ever, by degrees overcome, and in the latter part of the year 
1842, the duties of the establishment were brought into 
orderly and systematic discharge. In 1843 further imj)rovc- 
inent w^as eflected ; and froju that time the proceeilif^gs of the 
institution have been higlily satisfactory. The charge of Mie 
observatory was allotted, in the first instance, to Mr. Orlebar, 
professor of natural philosophy in the EIpbinstouc College, 
Bombay. 

The erection of a cliiircli at Colaba was commenced in 1848.® 
The con8||ruction of this edifice was the result of a desire to 
establish some permanent memorial of the gallantry and en- 
durance of those who fell in Sciude and A ffghahistan ; and the 
mode chosen, was selected on the ground of combining a record 
of the departed brave, with a purpose of the highest spiritual 
utility^ The cost of the building was estimated at 70,000 
rupees, or about 7,OOOZ. Towards this sum the government 
contributed 30,000 rupees, the ^remainder fo Be supplied by 
private subscription. But the estimate having been con- 
siderably exceeded, the government* has been autliorized to 
Contribute a further sum, equal to a nioitty of the }^alunce 
required.® 
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Colaba is tlio seat of barracks/ which formerly were subject 
to the inconveiiiciiccs ansiii^ from an unsatij^factory supply 
of water. To provide a remedy for this evil, was an object 
combined witli the construction of the causeway** conneofciiig 
Coiabii Avitli liombay IsladtT; and a suilicieiit extent of iron 
pipes were forwarded from England to enable the project to be 
completed. The centre of the island is about lat. 18® 63', 
long. 72^ 52'. 

COLA13A (Angriii’s lapsed territory). — See Kolaba. 

COLA llEliA. — A town in the liritish district of Siimbul- 
poor, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 35 miles N.E. of 
Sumbulporo. Lat. 21® 51', long. S4® 18'. 

COLADYNE lllVEE.— See Koladyne. 

^ CO I jA UN ELLY. — A town in the British district of Coinp- 
batoor, ])residcncy of Madras, G1 miles E. of Coiinbatoor. 
Lat. 11® 10', long. 77® 53'. ^ 

• COLA 111, in the district of Masidipatam, presidency of 
Madras, a large lake, formed by the drainage of the three rivers 
Weyuiroo, Tumuluiroo, and Boodamair. It contains about 160 
square miles. A considerable outlay has been recently sanc- 
tioned^ for its drainage, by which the bed would be made 
available as arable laud, capable of supporting a population of 
7,000. Itj centre is about lat. 10® liy, long. 81® 20'. 

COLAPORE.— See Kolapore. \ 

COLAB. — A town in the native state of Mysore, 40 miles 
E.*from Bangalore, and 06 miles W. from Ghittoor. Lat. 
13® 8', long. 76® 10'. 

COLEA POLL. — A town in the British district of Pooralia, 
presidency of Bengal, 56 miles N.W. of Midnapoor. Lat. 
22® 51', long. 80® 40'. ' • 

COLElIAN.*-A native jagliiro within the British district of 
Singbhoom, under the jurisdiction of the political agent for the 
south-west frontier of Bengal! Its revenue is returned at 
10,000 rupees, a portion of which is paid to the British govern- 
ment as tribute. Its centre is about lat. 22® 5', long. 86® 55'. 

COLEBOOK BIVEB.— See Cautery. 

COLES. — See Orissa. 

COLGONGr,V* in the British district of Bhagulpore, presi- 
dency 0 ^' Bengal, at town on the right bank of the Gauges, on'* 
* Kahalganj of Buchanan.* 
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the route from Berhamporo to Uinapore, 130 miles'^ N.AV. of < r.anien, Tnbioi 
the former, 103 .E. of latter. It has a small bazaar anil a fort, 
now in a ruinous state. Abreast of jt, in the river, are three 
insulated masses,® •consisting of huge blocks of rocks, having 
their crevices and rifts filled with* Stunted trees* and fifty or 
sixty feet above the w^ater. Distant N.W. from Calcutta by 
Berhamporo, 245 miles; by the coiu’sc of the river, 301). Lat. 

25° 13^ long. 87^7'. 

COLLACHULL,^ in the territory of Travancoro, a small > e.i.c. m». doc. 
town on the seacoast, in a diminutive bay. The land here is 
rather high and bold,® diftering from the generality of the « iiorKburirh, 
coast, which is low, and iii most places sandy. Distance from 
Trivandrum, S.E., 30 miles ; Cuuanore, 8.E., 287. Lat. 8° 10',^ 
long. 77" 18'. 

COLLOOR. — See Baiik\looti. 


COMALDA, in Gurw'hal, a river rising in the mountains k.i.c. mi. doc. 

j H I.e. Trl({on. 
Siirr, 

30° 57', long. 78° 7'. It has a course of about sevonteeii Biiles, As*. u»'«. ii». m 
generally in a south-easterly direction, to its confluence with 
the Jumna, on the right side, in lat. 30° 47', long. 78° 10'. It 
is one of the largest streams which the Jumna receives above 
the confluence of the Tons. Hodgson crossed it in the begin- 
ning of April, a little above^its mouth, when it was seyeuLy feet 
wide, two and a half dccp,*aud very rapid. 

GOMAREALLWA. — A town in the British district of e.i.c. mi. Doc. 
Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 29 miles 8.W. of Cuddapuli. 

Lat. 14° 16', long. 78° 30'. 

COMBAKONUM,' in the British district of Tanjore, a i e.i.o. vi. dol'. 
tow'n the^principid place of a largo and valuable tallook or 
sid)diviBion whicli bears the same name. It is situate in a low 
level tract between two considerable brandies dt outlets of the 
river Gauvery, and extends® about two miles in length from • Ropfirt on ved. 
north to south, and one mile m h^eadth from east to west. of The 

The houses ore built in the usual native style, and some in the Southern nuiiion 
chief streets have two stories. The bazaar forms a long and ^rinj! inlf 
tolerably wide street, and is well supplieef with provisions. 

There are several celebrated pagodas here, and consequently a 
considerable number of Brahmins, who live on the revenues of 
those establishments. Many devotees Tesortdnther to vjsit the 
pagodas. There is also considerable traffic ; but the excrcise^^ 
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of manufacturing art is chiefly conflned to weaving. The 
weavers are said to be very industrious, but, lik^ those engaged 
in the same employment jn most other places, very poor. Not- 
withslaiiding its slight elevation above thc^ sea, this plaoe is 
remarkably h(?althy both fdr^Eiiropeans and natives. The lines 
for the small detachment of native infantry stationed here, are 
situate on a sandy piece of ground near the river, where are 
also thc^ court-house, the jail, and the hospital. The jail is con- 
structed to contain three hundred prisoners. .Distance from 
Tanjore, 20 miles ; Madura, N.E., 112 ; Bangalore, S.B., 
18G ; Madras, S.AV., 160. Lat. 10° 58', long. 79° 26'. 

COMBEBMEKE BAY, situate between the mouths of the 
Talak and Aeng rivers, on the coast of Arracan, and abounding 
with shoals, rocks, and sandbanks. Its centre is about lat* 
19° 35', long. 93° 35'. 

COMEliCOLL\V in the^British district of Pubna, presi- 
dency of Bengal, a town situate on the route from Berhampore 
to Dacca, 77 miles^ S.E. of foniuT, 95 W. of latter. It is 
situate on the (lorace, a large ollsct flowing south-eastward 
from the Oangos, and often denominated by the British the 
river of Comorcolly.^ The river is described by Heber as 
liaving the width of the Thames at Vauxhall. Distance fi’om 
Calcutta, ^\E., 104 inilcjs. Lat. 23° 52', long. 89° 14'. 

(CAPE),^ in the njbtivo state of Travancore, 
the most southern point of what is called tlic Peninsula of 
InTlia. ** It is formed^ of a circular low sandy point, not dis- 
cernible above* the distance of three and a half or four leagues- 
from the deck of a large ship. AVithiii two or three cables’ 
length of the soutli-easfc part of the point lies a sloping rocky 
islet, high above w-ater, with other rocks about it, on which the 
sea breaks. Tfl the westward of this islet, the shore of the 
cape is sandy and barren, but to the eastward it abounds with 
trees, having a fort and vyiage among them close to the sea.” 
The land is bold, and safe to approach within about a m^e and 
a half or two miles, the depth of water in some places increasing 
towards the shbre? “ A great way out from the cape® there ^ 
a bank abounding in cod, where some ships have caught con- 
siderable numbers of tlioie fish ; but it appears to be of small 
extent ^nd little kunvu.” The base of the southern extremity 
of tluf AVestera Ghauts is about a mile or a mile and a half 
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from the sea. ** These mountains'^ rise in majestic sharp peaks, 
chained together, ^and forming a ridge and “ a little detached 
from the end of the chain over tlio cape, on the east side, there 
isas^arp conical mountain by itself, like a sugarluaf.”* A 
bold summit, some distance north •of the cape, \t'licii viewed 
^ from afar, appears isolated, and has by navigators sailing at a 
distance been often mistaken for the cape itself. To the east- 
ward of the rocky islet previously inentioned, and aboulf three 
*miles from it, is a fort. Colonel Welsh, deseribiiig the place 
in 182‘V “A few fishern^en’s house's, some venerated 

temples, and a Dutch cliurch, now form the celebrated town of 
Cape Comorin.” Lat. 8® 5', long. 77^ €37'. 

CONCAN,^ ill the presidency of ilombay, a narrow tract 
ftr^tching from the south of Sawuutwarrce, on the frontier of 
Goa, in lat. 15^ 44', long. 73° dS', to the Damaun river, in lat. 
20° 22', long. 72° 62', a length of about three hundred and thirty 
miles, with a breadth varying from twenty-five to fifty miles. 
It is bounded on the west by the Arabian Sea, and on the east 
by the culminating ridge of the Ghats. The eastern part, 
stretching up tbo face of the Ghats, and along their summits, 
is extremely rugged. The mean elevation of the western, or 
more depressed part, is about 100 feet ? but it has many iso- 
lated hills, or short ranges, some of which have a considerable 
elevation. Though rugged,.this tract lias many fertile valleysf 
each of which, for the most part, affords a passage to a small 
river or torrent holding a westerly course from the C hats to* 
the Arabian Sea. The geological surface-formation is volcanic, 
generally trap, rising in terraces from the low country to the 
summit of the Ghats, and in some places overlaid by ferru- 
gine^us sandstone, which, when decomposed,^ forms a latcrito, 
easily mouldering into a reddish fertile earth. But a country 
BO rugged cannot but contain much laud that is totally irre- 
claimable, though producing in iti gorges and ravines dense 
jungle, i^ested by beasts of prey,^ especially tigers, here re- 
markably fierce and destructive. In some places, however, the 
rock is 80 hard and close as totally to preclude ^getation of 
any kind, and presents the appearance of a huge black mass 
overtopping the general outline of th^ mountain. This is in 

• Of this mountain a good view is given by Datiiell.^ 
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inan^r instances surmounted by a formidable bill-fort. The 
rivers, in the upper or steeper part of their course, near the 
mountains, are clear and rapid ; but after entering the level 
country, where they arc affected by the tid^ they are verj deep 
and muddy,* their estuarksf forming small havens, which, before 
the establish ment of British supremacy, affofded lurking- ^ 
places for pirates. The most fertile spots are on the banks 
of streams. The rivers abbunfl with fish, but they are also fre- 
quented by alligators. Venomous serpents are unfortunately 
very nuinei'oiis. Tlie climatrf is characterized by the great 
heaviness of the monsoon rains, the amount of which in one 
year has been known to be nearly 300 inches.^ The Concan 
abounds in thermal springs, the water of which has a tempera- 
ture in no instance exceeding 110°,® and is found very service-^ 
able in cases of , rheumatism. When cooled, it is pleasant and 
salubrious to drink. 

The Coucan eomprelienJs two collcetoratos, — l^annah and 
Rutnaghery, which will be found more particularly described 
iu their proper places in tlie alphabetical arrangement. Of the 
tract south of Bombay, l^lhar is the principal town. There 
are numerous small towns or forts along the coast, at the 
estuaries of the small rivers, or on the creeks or small bays, 
which abound. Of those places tlie most worthy of notice 
are Junjera, Rutnagheriah, Viziadj-oog, and Vingorla, notices, 
of which are given under their respective names. 

• The Concan appears to have been little noticed in Indian 
history uiitif the beginning of the sixteenth century, when its 
seacoasis bedame the scene of the daring and active operations 
of the Portuguese. In the middle of the seventeenth century 
it was conquered" from the king of Beejapore by tRe Mahratta 
leader Sevajee. Aurungzebc was less successful in his attempts 
upon it: his son Moazzim, whom he despatched against it, 
lost, in 1681, nearly the whole of his horses® and cattle, either 
from w’ant of provisions, or from the deadly effect of the 
climate. It thenceforward remained under the rule of the 
chief of Satlard; and subsequently under that of the Feishwa, 
until, on the overthrow of* the latter iu 1818, it w'as incor- 
porated with the domiujpns of the East-India Company. 

CONDAFILfiT,! in the British district of Masulipatam, 
preStdcucy of Madras, a hill-fort, having an elevation® of about 
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1,700 feet above the level of the sea. It was formerly noted*"' 
for its strength ; but of late years, according to Ilaniiltou,'* 
“ has been suffered to crumble into ruin.’* Distaneo from 
Madras, N., 245 miles ; Masiilipnrf;ivn, N.W., 58 ; Calcutta, 
S.W., 658. 4iat. 16^ 38', long. 80^ 37'. 

CONDERPEE DROOO. — A fort in the British district of 
Bellary, presidency of Madras, •52 •miles S. of Bella ry^ Lat. 
14^ 22', long. 77^0'. 

CONDRAPTLLY. — A towii«in the native state of Xagpoor, 
or the rajah of Berar's dominions, 67 miles 8. WT. from Bustur, 
and 91 miles N. from Rajah in uiidry. Lat. IS^' 19', long. 
Sr 39'. 

CONJEVERAM,^* in the British district Chingleput, pre-^ 
'siJency of Madras, a town onHhe route from Madras to Arcot. 
It is situate on the Wegawati, a torrent devoid of water during 
the dry season. The streets arc^ wide,- cross each other at, 
right angles, and have a row of cocoauut- trees on each side. 
The houses are of mud ; they are roofed with tiles, and arc 
built in the form of a square, with an inclosed court in the 
middle : altogether they appear superior to the houses in the 
countiy towns of Bengal. The principal inhabitants are 
Brahmins, of whom there are about a hundred families, and a 
largo number of dancing-^rls, kept in honour of Iswara or 
»Siva. The pagodas dedicated to that deity and his consort 
Eamachuma arc represented as ** great^ stone buildings, vei^ 
clumsily executed both in their joinings and earrings, and 
totally devoid of elegance or grandeur, although they ore 
wonderfully crowded with what arc meant as ornaments.” 
These pagodas are highly famed in the mythological lore of 
the Brahmins, and aro amongst the most rcyered and fre- 
quented in Southern India. The great gateway of the pagoda, 
08 is usually the case with such etructures, is huge and lofty, 
and from the top, which is reached* by seven flights of stairs, 
there il a view “ extremely fine,^ consisting of extensive woods 
intersected by a large sheet of water, with numerous pagodas 
rising among the trees, and a magnificent range of retiring 
mountains in the distance.” Distance from Cuddalore, N., 81 
miles; Arcot, B., 27; Bangalore, E.,*145; ^adras, 8.W.,42. 
Lat. 12° 5(y, long. 79° 46'. *• 

' * Called Kuaji by the natives, according to Bnchanan.* * 
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CONTAI. — A town in tlio firitiflli district of Hijellee, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, 65 miles S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 21° 47', 
long. 87° 47'. 

COOClIfBEITAE. — Koosir Behah. 

COO DAM. — A town in the native state of Jbypoor, one of , 
the liili ztMnindarries of Madras, 73 miles 8. from Jeypoor, and 
83 miles W. from Viziaiiagrum. Lat. 18°, long. 82° 14'. 

COOGDAEKA. — A town in the British district of Mymun- ' 
sing, presidency of Bengal, 52 miles N.E. of Pubna. Lat. 
24° 20', long. 90°. 

COOMANDA. — A town in the native state of Kareal, on 
the south-west frontier of Bengal, 12 miles N. from Kareal, 

[ and 108 miles S.W. from Siimbulpoor. Lat. 20° 30', 

82° 44'. 

COOMBACOTTA.— A. tow n in the native state of Jeypoor, 
^one of the hill zemindarriesr of Madras, 10 miles S.W. from 
Eyaguddah, and 69 miles N. from Vizianagrum. Lat. 19° 6', 
long. 83° 20'. 

COOMBAEEEE. — A town in the native state of Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, 93 miles S.E. from Sllieh- 
poor, and 93 miles N.E. from Nandair. Lat. 20° 4', long. 
78° 23'. 

COOMBLA,^ in the British di^itrict of^South Canara, pre- 
sidency of Madras, a town situate on a high peninsula, pro- 
jecting into a salt-water lake, separated from the sea by a spit 
of sand, and receiving the w'ater of two rivers, ^ one Howiicig 
from the Ghauts, the other, of less size, flowing from some bills 
a few miles cast of the town. In the rainy season, those rivers 
bring down a body of water, which makes the lake or 
quite fresh ; b/it during the rest of the year it is as sdt as ibis 
external sea. The situation of the fort is very fine. The 
once considerable, but now' rather decayed, was formerly joitied 
by a bridge to the town 6f Kanyapoora, situate on the Boiith 
or opposite side of the narrow inlet by which the lake communi- ' 
cates w'ith th^ sea. Coombla is distant from Mangaloor, 8., 19 
miles ; Madras, W., 860. Bat. 12° 86', long. 76°. 

COOMBTA.— See Coombla. 

COOMSEE.— j:A town in the native state of Mysore, 2^' 
milea^N.E. from Bednore, and 141 miles N.W. from Seringiip 
c patam. Lat. 14° 3', long. 76° 28'. 
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COOMTA,' iu the Biitish district of North Canara, prcsi- ' e.i.c. Ms. Doc. 
dency of Madras^ a town on a creek on the east coast of the 
Indian Ocean. “ It seems*-* to liavo been formerly a place of “ 
some fiote. Its laneS are straight, and fenced with stojie walls, jinlhltJ! [hJouRh 
and it has maiiy cocoanut-gardens. I'wico it had*tho misfor- 
► tune of having Tippoo’s army encamped iu its vicinity, and on 
both occasions it was burned do^n l^^*^ some of the irregulars.*’ 

^Salt is made on the banks of the cove, by evaporating tlie sea- 
water, Of late years, tliis placg appears to have recovered its 
former prosperity, from being selected as the port of shipment 
for the raw cotton produced in the district of Belhiry and in 
the Southern Mahratta country. A road from Dharwar, by 
‘^jrcy, was opened some time since ; but this alfording but 
Imj^crfcct accommodation, auoiher was subsequently con- 
structed, openijig a communication for wlieeled carriages for 
the entire distance between Oharw^r and Ooomta.^ The town 3 imiia Pub. niip. 
is situate about a mile from the port, Avhieh, however, is little ^ 
more than an open roadstead, having a headland running out 
at its northern termination, w hicli protects the anchorage from 
the north-west wind, being that which prevails nearly tlio whole 
of the trading season, and renders the bay comparatively calm 
during this part of the year ; hut it is entirely exposed to the 
south-west monsoon, and after this commences, it is unsafe for 
any country vessel to rcmaiA there.^ Distant N.W. from Man- ^ letter from coi- 
galore 113 miles, S.E. from .Bombay 328, N.W. from Madrai| 0 mwcH, ie 47 jn 
410. Lat. 14° 26', long. 74° 29'. , Svm.^sT"' 

COOMTY.— A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or the e.i.c. Mi. Doc. 
rajah of Berar’s dominions, 145 miles B. from Nagpoor, and 
22 miles S.W. from Kyepoor. Lat. 21°, long. 81° 22'. 

GOONDADUM. — A town in the British district of Coim- E.i.c.Mt. Doc. 
batoor, presidency of Madras, 33 miles S.E. of Coimbatoor. 
liat. 10° 60', long. 77° 30'. 

: COONDAPOOE.^ — The principal ^lace of a subdivision of i e.i.c. Mi. Doc. 
the sam^ name, in the British district of North Canara, presi- 
dency of Madras. It is situate on the south (fp left side of an 
estuary receiving five fresh-water •rivers,^ fiowing down from *Biichanftii, 
the Ghauts. Though this estuary in extensive, it is shallow, iTdml/ih“n«h 
and navigable solely for boats and sifiall* vessels ; and those 
which ply on it ore only canoes. The surrounding coun^fy is 105. 
remarkably beautiful; and an old fort, erected by the Fortu- jSjSorJjTSS^^ 
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in general their tops are sharp ridges. The whole country, 
with few exceptions, is covered with forests mpre or less dense, 
but seldom so overgrown by underwood as to qualify them to 
be called jungle. To the eastward, however, towards Myaore, 
in which direction the Elevation of the surface diminishes, 
bamboos make their appearance, and the forest becomes thick 
jungle, filled with every varietjr of wild animals. The prevail- 
ing geological formations are primitive ; “ the principal^ rocks 
being sienite, granite, and greenstone ; and the subordinate 
ranges being uniformly capped with a thick stratum oflitho- 
margic earth, consisting of detritus of granite or sienite in 
every stage of decomposition, cemented by argillaceous earth, 
and coloured by oxide of iron. Large masses of felspar of a 
cream-colour, partially decomposed, and in the state of what* is 
called porcelain clay, are also of frequent occurrence.” The 
following are the principal ejevations ® which have been regis-. 
Wed in Coorg ; hut it is possible that there may be some 

greater not yet ascertained : — Feet. 

Tadiandemole 5,781 

Poopagherry 5,682 

Bittatoor 4,824 

Eoad from Merkara to Prazerpett 4,781 

Sotmlaby 4,527 

Merkara ; ; 4,506 

Bhoekerai Hill 4,500 

Goloor Betta 4,500 

Nakanad 8,797 

Yeerajunderpett 8,399 

Prazerpett 3,2d0 

The country is intersected and traversed in every direction 
by ramparts, called by the natives kuddinegs. They are gene- 
rdly from fifteen to twenty-fi^e feet high, with a ditch in front, 
of ten feet deep by eighb or ten wide ; and being in many 
places double, triple, or quadruple, their linear extent (Timnoji; 
be less than between 600 and 600 miles. The n|tiveB know 
nothing of the origin of those vast works, which ur the aggre- :: 
gate are twenty times the extent of the Ficta wall of North? 
Britain. Their antiquity^ however, is doHhtlesB tery giea^yfia^ 
enorsq^us trees, )^hich must be the growth of are £ 9 $^? 
<oa many parts of tha walls. 
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country is to the northreast and east, as indicated by the 
coarse of the Ca^rery and its feeders, which flow in that direc- 
tion, and receive the drainage of nearly four-fifths of the 
country. The Cadvery rises near the top of a hill on the 
eastern vergj of the Western Qhadts, in lat. 25', long. 

75° 34', and, flowing through the great valley between Merkara 
and Nakanad, nearly east, for abo^t thirty-five miles, to the 
vicinity of Seedapoor, there turns north-east for the further 
distance of seven miles, to liosaputna, where it becomes the 
boundary between this district and the territory of Mysore, 
and BO continues for twenty miles to Cannagaul, where it 
enters Mysore. It receives right and left many torrents and 
streams, the principal of which is the Soornavaty orllaringhee, ^ 

•which drains the northern hjlf of the country, and joins the 
Cauvery on the left side, in lat. 12° 30', long. 70° 2'. The 
Lechman Teert, another large trjjbutary of the Cauvery, rised 
in lat. 11° 57', long. 70° 1', and taking a course north-cast of^ 
about twenty-five miles, passes into Mysore, where it falls into 
the Cauvery on the right side, about fifteen miles above Serin- 
gapatam. In its course through Coorg the current of the 
Cauvery is generally tranquil, except in a few places where it 
traverses beds of granite rock, and it is nearly everywhere 
fordable in the dry season ; •but at Frazerpett, where it is 225^ * Report, ut 
feet wide, it during the inDnsoon rises from twenty to thirty *“**'*' ** 
feet. The Puiswuimi and the Burrepollai are the only con- 
siderable rivers flowing westward. The latter^ rises in the 
most elevated and secluded part of the Western Ghauts, about 
lat. 11° 55', long. 70°, and, flowing tortuously through the 
valleys and gorges of the elevated country, leaves it 
abmptly through a series of rocky ravines, in one of which it 
forms a fine cataract of nearly 300 feet jii height, and, entering 
Malabar, falls into an estuary jon the coast of the Indian 
Ocean, a few miles north of Cannaoore. The temperature of 
the atmosphere in Coorg is low, owing to tlie elevation of the 
coonti^, th} proximify of the ocean to the south-west and 
and the prevalence of winds from those points. It is 
ida^ i^^abljr equable, ** the range indoors never ‘'stadniioiiraid. 

excimdijfig^V beypnd2°; and thetbenhometef 
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the daily extremes being 62^ or 58^, and 68° and 70° : the 
annual extremes are probably 62° and 82?. The greatest 
ranges of temperature arl in January and Eebruary, amount- 
ing to from 68° to 72° ; and the weather th6n is not only^old, 
but excessively dry. In* April and May the l)pat becomes 
oppressive during the day, but .the nights are almost always 
cool. The monsoon commepces^ in J une, and towards the close 
of that\nonth the rain falls very heavily, insomuch that from 
the 22nd to the 27th of that mouth, in the year 1835, there 
fell twenty-seven inches. This weather continues during July, 
A ugust, and September, the air being loaded with moisture, 
and the sun seldom seen ; at the same time the temperature 
^s wonderfully equable, the extremes in the open air being 
66° and 65°. The total fall of i^ain in one year (1835-1836) 
Madrai Jomwii, was 119® inches, of which forty-four were in June. The 
climate is in general healthi|ul for Europeans, but has an un- 
favourable influence on those inclined to visceral congestion, 
asthma, or dysentery. Notwithstanding the excessive mois- 
ture, the equability of temperature causes rheumatism, catarrh, 
or pneumonic aifections, to bo little known. It is a remarkable 
fact, however, that the “ climate® appears decidedly inimical to 
the cure of cuts, wounds, and sores, w^hich are often totally 
unmanageable without change of air.” 

" For so circumscribed a tract the' zoology is varied and im- 
portant. Elephants are numerous, and w'ere more so until 
rewards werejgiven for their destruction ; since which, numbers 
have been shot or taken in pitfalls. Tigers are numerous, but 
are not so ferocious as in loss-elevated and more sultry regions. 
Here also are found the leopard, the chita or hunting-leopard^ 
and the tiger-cat. Bears are rare, but exceedii^ly fietee tad 
dangerous. The wild dog, as large as a greyhound, but much 
more strongly built, hunts in packs of a dozen or more^ is very 
fierce, and attacks and destroys even tine. The bison attmiis 
the enormous heig)^ of seventeen hands, and the elk hfBrbohmi 
in the secluded jvUds. Of deer there ore the mun|^}^ the 
memina or moose-deer, and tke chital or spotty 
swine, hares, and moi^eys, are among the 
trict. Of birds there orb eagles, :haw]|ui^ 
snipe^' pigeons in great variety^ IW|4 
/the buceios or rhmoee^biirf. 
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some other deadly snakes are oommon, and alligators are 
sometimes seen, in the Cauvery. The thickets are infested by 
the jungle-leech, about an inch long, not thicker than a hair, 
maMng way in grSat numbers thrpugh. the clotl^es of such as 
enter the jtmgles, and causing great irritation by their bites. 
Bees abound, and much wild honey and mix arc found in the 
'Vroods. • o 

Previously to the occupation of the country by the British, 
in 1834, the roads,, or rather paths, were very rude, the rajahs 
discouraging any improvement, as tending to facilitate invasion. 
The ozi|y route which could be considered as a road, was that 
commencing at Feriapatam, in Mysore, proceeding through a 
thick jungle to Verajenderpetta, and thence by the Iluggala om 
Hingin Ghhaut, a very steep descending pass, to Cannanore, in 
Malabar. This is the worst ghaut in the south of India, being 
so steep as to be nearly impracticable for laden cattle, and, 
totally so for wheeled carriages ; neither is it cspahle of much 
improvement, the declivity being in many places one in three 
feet. A road, commencing also at Feriapatam, proceeds west- 
ward, but to the north of that just described, through Nunje- 
rajpet to Merkara ; but this is a very bad route, and is now 
nearly disused. At the present time the princii^al road is that 
leading from Mysore into Coorg, and thence into Ci£hara. It 
proceeds from Feriapatam* north-westward, through Frazerpet 
to Merkara, and thence by the Sulia or Sumpaji Ghaut, having 
an easy slope down to Canara, and terminating at Mangalore, 
being practicable for guns and all sorts of carriages. Another 
road has been moi« recently constructed between Canara and 
Mysore, wbicii passes by the Munjierabad Ghaut, somewhat 
to*the north' of 4he road by the Sumpaji Ghaut. The autho- 
rities were induced to sanction the construction of this road 
by i^gard to its advantages, 09 connecting Canara and* thh 
important seaport of Mangalore wifh the towns and districts 
m the^Vest of Mysore. There are severe cross-routes, but 
these are merely very rude paths, full of larger stones, inters 
Jeoi^d vdth deep ruts, and passing over steep aedivities, which 
;anghk/% the ez'ercUie of ati ordixnoy portion of skill and care, 

Cldc^^are >'hahdso^ 

'ani4^|with -scaredj^^^ 
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limbed. The women are not so tali in proportion, but are well 
made and well-looking, though rather coarse, bi^ fair in cotnpan- . 
son to the men. Both sexes are laborious and industrious in the 
practice of agriculture, tbeii* main and almob% exclusive eufploj-' 
inent ; except that the men shoot and hunt, partly to destroy 
animals injurious to their crops, and partly for the produce of the 
sport. They are well clad, the men wearing a turban, and a gown 
reaching to the 'feet, and being girt round the waist with a 
shawl or handkerchief, to which they attach the formidable 
ITair knife. The women wear a loose cotton wrapper, reaching 
from the shoulders to the knees, and a small white qi|pth tied 
round the head. Both sexes daily, after their labour, w^ash the 
t whole body in warm water. A very singular and revolting cus- 
tom prevails here, different from iwlyandry, in wliich each womhn " 
has exclusively a* plurality of husbands. In Coorg the wives of 
.several brothers are the wives of all. “ On the marriage* of an 
elder brother, his wife is considered the property of all the 
brothers jointly ; and as the juniors successively marry, their 
wives in turn are common to all the brothers.” This abominable 
custom, however, is falling somewhat into disrepute, and its 
practice becoming more circumscribed. The amount of the 
population^ in 1836 was officially returned at 65,437 persons ; 
and the Increase in that year was 'nearly ten per cent, on the 
total. Since tlie annexation of Coorg to the British dominions, 
the revenuo has improved, cultivation has been extended, and 
the general prosperity of the country steadily increased. The 
only assemblages of dwellings which can with any propriety be 
denominated towns, are Merkara, Somwarpet, and Yerajen- 
derpett. 

The inhabitants of Coorg are Nairs, and consequently BiUi- 
minists of the Sudra caste yet, in some respects, they manifest 
little reverence for the Brahniinical code.^ Though a barbarous, 
they are an energetic add brave race, and with unflinching 
spirit and desperate valour they maintained** their independence 
against the ^stly superior power of Hyder Ali and his Ooii 
Tippoo Sultan, severely retaKating on their oppi^ssors in the 
campaign of 1791, and materially aiding in their humilttiidiZL. 
By the treaty of^that year they were received udder 
tectio&^f the British government, 
f In 1882, the sister of the reigning rhjah, witk^b^^^^ 
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fled from Coorg into Mysore, and claimed the protection of 
the British resident from the violence of their relative. Under 
these circumstauces, it became the duty of the British autho- 
ritlbs to afford the protection implored, without regarding the 
complaints pf the rajah, or the military preparations which he 
proceeded to make. Various communications passed between 
those authorities and the prii^ce, yhose country, it may more- 
over be observed, was a prey to the most oppressive tyranny and 
misgoveriiment. At length tjie rajah seized and detained an 
emissary of the British government, who, with another native, 
had been despatclied to Coorg, under an impression that native 
negotiation might be more effective than European. This act 
of violence the rajah defended, on the ground of reprisal fo|^ 
the withholding from his vengeance the fugitive victim of his 
tyranny. Negotiation was now' relinquished; a force of 6,000^* 
men was despatched to punish th§ outrage, and the government 
of Madnis issued a proclamatiou to the effect, that the rajah, 
in consequence of oppression and cruelty to his subjects, the 
assumption of an attitude of hostility and menace towards the 
British government, the encouragement and aid afforded to its 
enemies, and the imprisonment of the British emissary sent to 
open a friendly negotiation with him, was no longer to occupy 
the royal ^ seat. In the beginning of April, the British force, 
commanded by Colonel Lflidesay, entered^ Coorg from Mysore, ^ im4i 
and having found the stockades made by order of the rajah *** *** 

deserted, advanced to Merkara, the capital, wliicl^, having been 
evacuated, was occupied without opposition, and the British 
flag hoisted. Simultaneously with the movement under Colonel 
Lindesay, a column under the command of Colonel Foulis 
inarched from Oannanore, in Malabar, and ascending the course 
of the Burrepollai, or Stony Biver, penetrated^ into the heart iM-m / 
pf the country by the Horgullum Pass, and took the town of 
. Verajunderpet, sixteen miles soutlfof that of Merkara. The 
, .enemjP nutde an abortive attempt at resistance, in which they 
Jiost about 250 men and four chiefs, the loss pn jhe British side 
; bmdg comparatively insignifleanb. On the 13th, the wretched 
OUrrendered unconditionally. During those operations, 

A cpUlthn, under Qolonel Jackthn, marched from Manga- 
loQr;^d attempted to p^^rate the countiy by a roptl^to ^ 

|V)ulU ; but^ lentering a <0^ 
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rayine, suffered from a fire so deadly and well sustained, that it 
was obliged to retire, after severe loss, leaving behind the 
wounded and the whole of its baggage. Another column, 
under Colonel Waugh, entered the country by a route n^ly 
parallel to that of Colonel Lindesay, but to the diorth of his 
line of march, and penetrated to Merkara, though not without 
suffering very severely in forcing the passage. The country 
thus subdued was incorporated with the territory of the East- 
India Company, and the depoi^d rajah deported to Benares.^ 
The annexation of his dominions to those of the British was 
almost unavoidable, no male branch of the royal house remain- 
ing alive to become a claimant of sovereignity. The ex-rajah 
^receives an annual stipend of GO, 000 rupees.^ 

COOBLA. — A town in the, British district of Ganjauf, 
presidency of Madras, 26 miles W. of Ganjam. Lat. 19° 29', 
long. 84i° 45'. . , 

COOSST. — A river rising in the British district of Eam- 
ghur, presidency of Bengal, about lat. 23° 35', long. 85^ 58'. 
It has a circuitous course, but generally S.E., of 240 miles, 
and discharges itself into the Hoogly on the right side, in lat. 
22°, long. 88° 41. At Ameeuugur, eighty miles from its source, 
and in lat. 22° 56', long. 86° 45', it receives the Comaree, a 
considerable torrent. Close to tlie town of Midn^ore, and 
iif lat. 22° 24', long. 87° 23', it is drossed by the route from 
Cuttack to Midnapore, the passage being made by ford during 
the dry seasop, and by ferry during the rains ; and at Koilaghat, . 
yet lower doiwn, and only forty miles from its mouth, it is 
crossed by th^ route from Calcutta to Midnapore, the passage 
being effected by ford in the dry season, and ferry during the 
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COOST.^ — ^A large river tributary to the Ganges. Its re- 
motest source, the Bhotiya Coosy, is, according to Buchanan,^ 
in Hepal, amidst the moyfj peaks of Himalaya, and in about 
lat. 28° 25', long. 86° 11'. It takes a course first south-west ; 
for about sixt^j^^mjles, then winds south and south-east for 160 
more, to lat. 26° 45', long. 87° 13', its place of exit from th% 
mountains, from which it descends “by three Cataracts/ (» 
rather violent rapids.” About thirty miles above that place^^^ 
on tbfP left side receives the ATun,Vjis gretit tor^ 

^ing in Thibet, flows through a valley dividi^ 
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‘ range of the Himalayas, thus receiving the drainage of both 
faces of the Snewy Mountains. About ten miles from its 
junction with the Arun it also receives, oh the left side, the 
TamtfUr, which rises on the southerly face of the Hynalaya, and 
flows throught Nepal for about 100 miles, to its confluence. 

At the place of its exit from the mountains, tho Coosy appears 
to be a greater stream than the Ganges at llurdwar, and is 
nowhere fordable,^ in ordinary years, in its course through the * Buchanwi, 
plains. In the upper part of its course, near the mountains, 
the water, even in summer, retains considerable coolness, and 
the stream is subject to sudden rise and fall ; but it is navi- 
gable for small boats downwards from tho last cataract. It 
there takes a southern course, and in lat. 2G° 37', long. 87° 12', 

%flt!ben miles lower down, it touches on the British territory, 
and forms the boundary between it and Nepal for ten miles, 
when it enters the British district of Fumea, through which it 
holds a course due south for eighty miles, to its confluence 
with the Ganges, in lat. 25^ 19', long. 87° 19' ; its total length 
of course being about 325 miles. During its course through the 
level alluvial tract of Pumea, it sends off numerous branches, 
and receives but one considerable stream — the Gogaree, which, 
flowing from the N.W., joins it on the right side, ten miles 
above its confluence with the Ganges. Notwithstanding this^ 
great loss of volume, it is*everyw^here a very large stream, 
having a channel one and a half to two and a half miles 
wide, with many shoals and islands, through which the river 
forces its way, forming many alterations among them during , 
its inundations. Even where narrowest, Buchanan^ found it, • in. is. 
when lowest, to have a stream 1,200 feet wide and fifteen deep. 

Prom those particulars it may be concluded to bp larger than 
the Jumna, and even the Ghogra. 

GOOXGOTTAH. — ^A town in 4he native state of Hyder- B.i.c.ict.i>oe. 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, 82 hiles S.W. from Hyder- 
abad^ and 85 miles N. frpm Kumool. Lat. 16° 20^,.long. 77° 55'. 

GQOTUL;— A town in the native state of •Hyderabad, or B.i.aMs.Dof. 
doQumo&B of the Nizam, 60 miles S. from Ellichpoor, and 148 
miles B. fiK>m Aurangabad. Lat. 20° 19', long. 77° 

GQOTULPOBB. — town in the itfritish district of Bard- 
wan^ Bengal,^ 22 milea S.W. of Burdwan. 

» 
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COPPACHOOE. — The name of a tribe inhabiting a valley 
between the snowy range of the Himalaya and that known as 
the Sub-Himalayas. The centre of the territory inhabited by 
this tribe about lat. 27^ 20', long. 93° 2^. ^ . 

COPPA DEOOG.— A town in the native state of Mysorf*” 
under the administration ot the government of India, distaL . 
120 miles N.'W. from Seringapatam, and 29 miles S.E. &om 
Bedenore. ^ Lat. 13° 31', long. 75° 23'. 

COPUL. — A town in onceof the recently ceded districts of 
the native state of Hyderabad, or dominions of, the Nizam, 51 
miles W. from Bellary, and 78 miles E. from Dharwar. Lat. 
16° 21', long. 76° 13'. 

COBADA. — A towTi in the British district of Ganjam, pre- 
sidency of Madras, 65 miles N.Ww of Ganjam. Lat. 19° ^6',* 
long. 84° 20'. * 

COBALLEA. — A towik in the British district of Tipperah, 
presidency of Bengal, 31 miles N.E. of Dacca. Lat. 23° 52', 
long. 90° 53'. 

COEINGA,^ in the British district of Eajahmundry, presi- 
dency of Madras, a town on the estuary of that branch of the 
Gk>davery2 which opens into Goringa Bay, and which is gene- 
rally called the Coringa Bivor, its mouth forming the harbour 
of Corltiga. At the entrance i» a bar, having twelve or four- 
teen feet of water at spring tide8^ 'Within tbs bar the depth 
of water is from two and a half to four fathoms. The town, 
which is a place of considerable trade, is situate on the south 
side of the estuary. It is the best place on this coast for 
building or repairing small vessels, there being a considerable 
number of shipwrights and calkers, who here find constant 
employment. The place, however, from its low situation, is 
subject to be overflowed by extraordinary rises of the sea, and 
in May,® 1787, in consequence of a prolonged arid very violent 
gale from the north-eadfc, the sea rushed over the site of the 
town, swept away all the houses, and in a moment Qesti^yqd 
nearly the p'hole population, estimated at about four ^usemid* 
The deluge^ overspread the adjacent* countiy for seyerd 
inland, destroying, as is estimated, fifteen thoriaapd 
upwards of a hundred thousand head of. eattiby A simijlar® 
disaster occurred in 1832, when 
into the fields and left aground ^ ^ 
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new ship, on the stocks, was swept into the river and lost. 

Distance from Hajahmundry, S.E., 32 miles; Madras, N.E., 

290; Calcutta, S.'Vf., 662. Lat. 16° 49', long. 82° 19'. 

COBLAM. — town in the Eritinli district of Oanjam, pre- e.i.c. Hi. iioe. 
sidency of Madras, 11 miles N.E. of Chicacole. Lat. 18° 24', 
long. 84° 8'. 

COBOMANDEL (COAST •OE^.' — Part of the eastern i e.i.c. h i. Doe. 
coast of Southern India, forming tlie shore of the Bay of 
Bengal. It is considered to commence at Point Calimere, in 
lat. 10° 17', long. 79° 56', and to hold a direction nearly due 
north as far as Gondegam, in lat. 15° 20', long. 80° 10'.* It 
extends across the estuaries of maity rivers, and the entrance 
to the extensive Pulicat lake or inlet ; but there is no place 
* within its whole extent where 'large ships can bo sheltered in 
all weather. Blackwood llarboui*,^ the least objectionable, is * nomburgii, 
open to the north, on which point ^t might be sheltered® by a i’ i>o*Havinnnci, 
breakwater ; the construction of such a work, however, though 
practicable, would be enormously expensive. Of the several as. 
other places frequented by shipping, none have havens, and 
ships must be anchored in the open sea, where, during the 
closing months of the year, they are exposed to tho violence of 
the north-east monsoon. Consequently, the coast is then nearly 
deserted; and the few navi^tors who venture to anfhbr, mus^ 
be prepared to weigh, cut or slip anchor, and work ^ut to sea 
on the first setting in of a gale. At all times a bea^ sea rolls 
On shore from the vast expanse of the Bay of l^ngal, and 
causes a tremendous surf, which totally precludes eommunidk- 
dion from the ships lying at anchor with the lan\l by means 
of boats constructed on the European plan. These would 
inevitably be dashed to pieces ; and resort is therefore had to 
the Masala boats,^ which are flat-bottomed, of the>same shape 4 joum.of Roy. 
at stem and stern, from thirty to thirty-five feet in length, ten ’ 

and seven or eigfit in depth. The planks nmiuvo voneiiof 
'.wSich fdtm those boots are sewed together with coir yams, or *“*^*** 
iwine spun from the cocoanut-fibre, crossing the seams over a 
iyaddiiig of the same fibre, which* presses on the joints and 

i|^a .ppai|it» within these limits, Horaburgh Sonsiders thee term 
propriety confined : but, by license, it is some* 
to •indnde the eosit farther northward to BaUuore. 
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The places principally frequented by shipping on the Coro- 
mandel Coast are Negapatam, Nagore, Tranquebar, Guddalore, 
Pondicherry, Sadras,. Madras, and Fulicat. The coast through- 
out is, wit}\. little exceptiqp, low and sandy, and the sea shallow 
near the shore, with sounding gradually increasing with the 
distance from land. \ 

The etymology of the nama Coromandel has been yariously 
explained ; but it appears that it was originally denominated < 
Choramandal or Gholamanda^ which is considered to mean the 
» wuki, Histori- mandal or region of the Chola, an ancient dynasty^ of this 
ml sketcheB, i. 7. ^ India.* The Coromandel Coast comprises the sea- 

coasts of the British districts Tanjore, Arcot, Chingleput, and 
. Nellore. 

Boifburgh, 11 . ifi. COBONTGE. — An island about two miles in length ffem' 

north to south, 'situate close to a rocky point off the coast of 
^ Arracan, which forms a bay, having several rocks and islets. 
Distant from Gape Negrais, N., 33 miles. Lat. 16° 32', long. 
94° 2(y. 

COBTGAUM. — A village in the British district of Poona, 
presidepcy of Bombay, on the route from Poona to Ahmed- 
nuggur, 16 miles N.E. from the former. The place is unim- 
portant, but is associated with interesting historical recollec- 
tions. 'On the 1st January, 1813, a British force, under the 
command of Captain Staunton, comprising a detail of artillery, 
a battalion of infantiy, and a small number of auxiliary horse, 
occupied the village, in which they were attacked by three 
divisions of the Peishwa’s infantry, consisting of about 1,000 
men each, Supported by immense bodies of horse. The action 
lasted from noon till nine in the evening, during which period 
several buildings were repeatedly taken and retaken. On both 
sides the loss was terrific; but the result was most honourable 
to the British, who remained masters of the place. In recog- 
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nition of the gallantly displayed on the occasion by Gapt^ 
Staunton, a grant of 5002. per annum was conferred fipQn . 
by the Easij-India Company. Lat. 18° 89', long. 74° tfr' ' 
GOBTAGEBBY. — ^A town in the native state of 
47 miles N.W. from Bangalore, and M ihiles 
Seringopatam. Lat. 1&° 81/, long. 77° 17^ ■ : ; , - 

town in ilm British 

* See note in WUki.' 
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Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 65 miles N.B. of Coim- 
batore. Lat. 11^.33', long. 77° 35'. 

COSSIMBAZAB,^ * in the British district of Moorshedabad, ' Hi. Doe. 
presidency of Bengal a town adjoining the city of Moorsheda- 
bad on the soi^ih, and in fact a suburb* of it. The Bhagirathi, 
i great offset of the Ganges, here forms, by its winding,* a * ai. rw. tii. so 
peninsula, at one time insulated^ an^ thence denominated the the^^uiM u?tho 
Island of Cossimbazar.f Tlio manufactures of this town w'cre through 

■ ^ ^ Bengal. 

formerly of importance, especially of silk fabrics; but they 
have much decayed before the irresistible competition of the 
cheaper wares of Britain. A considerable quantity of silk 
being produced in the surrounding country, it is generally 
hdre prepared for market. Here was formerly a considerable 
factory,* belonging to the East-India Company. In 1756 it * TieiRsnthnior, 
was taken, ^ without resistance, by Sooraj-oo-do'wla, nawaub of Himiu7tlmTh^ 
Bengal. By a careful census in 1829, the number of houses ^ nriilllh 
was stated at 1,800 ; of inhabitants, at 3,538 ; of which 1,325 in indiui i. ib7. 
Mussulman, 2,213 Brahininical. Distance N.E. from Cal- 
cutta by land, through Berhampore, 120 miles ; by water, 163. 

Lat. 24° 8', long. 88° 18'. 

COSSIPOEB.^— A manufacturing suburb of Calcutta, « E.i.c. Hi. Doe. 
situate on the ieft bank of the river Uoogbly, six miles north 
of Fort William. Here is located the government :^uudry, 
represented as one of the moht complete and perfect to bo seen * 
in any country.* During the administration of Lord Hastings, > Calcutta Re?, 
several pieces of brass ordnance cost at this place ymve sent to 
England, and submitted to the examination of a committee of 
artillery officers at Woolwich, who pronounced the workman- 
ship and finish superior to those of the royal arsenal.* Toung * Bengal and Agn 
artilleiy officers are now required to attend at tl^is establish- 
ment for instruction in the casting of guns.^ The foundry, 

* Karket of Cogrim ; from Oossiin; a pro^r ^jame, and Baasar, '' market.’* i i i a 

have been ooideetared that it was nam^ after Coarim Ali, the i mit^BrlUiii * 
. mmiab offBengal, expelled by the British, 1763, were it not that it is Empire hi India, 
Taveriiler‘ as.an important place a centqfj wlier. It is 
ibeiOOMlmbaiwr of ^omton f Oossimbusar of Bennell.* Ifo. « 

t ^ sUtes* that this peninsola abounds in wild swine, deer, > Gsnttacr,r.4S8. 
hi^ and even tigers. Bi|t U is only about 1,000 acres 

Moorshedabad and of CosMbaitf. 

Hib it ii one of the largest inkiid trading town in 
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'when in full work, is capable of turning out more than 200 
pieces in the year. Lat. 22° 38', long. 88° 26'. 

COSSYAli niLLS^ embrace the tract of country Ijung 
between Aasiini and Sylhet on the north and souths and 
Jyntcali an5 the Giirro\t‘ country on the east and west,, and 
cAteiid from lat. 25° to 26° 7', anti from long. 90° 52' to 92° 11'. 
The area of tlie country js estimated at 729 square miles, and 
the afiiount of the populalioii at 10,935. Tins mountainous 
region is considered to bo advantageously situate as an almost 
impregnable military po.st for the north-eastern frontier, arising 
from its occupying the centre in a line of operations which 
might be directed against an eastern enemy, and from its 
possessing natural bulwarks, requiring little aid to render 
them impeiictrahle. The Ccssyah Hills have been usually re- 
garded as continuing much mineral wealth ; but the result of 
their recent geological suryey by Proibssor Ohlhara does not 
favour this presumption ; neither iron, stone, nor coal, appear- 
ing to be abundant.^ 

The great body of Cossyahs have not adopted the customs 
of the Hindoos ; they eat beef, and have, apparently, few re- 
ligious notions. They liavc neither idols nor temples ; hut 
many peculiarly-shaped stones and rocks, as well as streams 
and groves, are accounted holy and sacrifices are made to 
*tkem,^ Xear the villages, on thc'hills, are likewise to be seen 
gigantic stone mominicnts, with doorways, that remind the 
English visj^tor of Stonehenge, and are conjectured to have been 
erected to the memory of departed chiefs and rajahs.^ 

In 1826, a direct communication between Assam and Sylhet 
being considered desirable, an agreement, concurred in by the 
Cossya chiefs, was concluded with the chief of Nungkiow, 
under which, in return for British protection against external 
enemies, and support in th<\ event of internal insurrection, tlie 
rajah stipulated to afford a free passage to British troops 
passing between Assam and Sylhet ; to furnish matsrials for 
the construction of a road, and to govern his subjects according 
to established laws. Tcerut Singh, with whom this engagement 
was made, having caused Lieutenants Bedinglield andBurltou 
to be treacherously maksacrod, w-iis deposed in 1829, when the 
distjHct of Nungklow was conferred upon his nephew;® and 
engagements were at the same time entered with the rajah 

a> 
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of Chirra Poonjee, and the other principal chiefs of the 
country.® A fevj years later the complete establishment of ® Bonsai nnd Agra 
tranquillity was effected in the Cossyah highlands ; and the [[“ptiTair*’ 
snlutavy change was* ascribed to the substitution of mild for 
coercive measures, and especially to \he restoration^ of the ’ infUn poi. niap. 
son of Tocrut Singh to the principality forfeited by his father. 

COTA POLOOR. -A town in thci^Britisli district of North e.i.c. Ms. Doc. 
Arcot, presidency of Madras, 49 miles N.W. of Madras. 'Lat. 

13° 45', long. S0° 4'. 

COTllA, or IvOTA,' in the British district of Jaiinsar, a ' As. nn». xiv. i32 
village near the right bank of the Jumna, and about 3,000 feet 
above its bed. At tlie time of Hodgson’s visit in 181.7, it was 
a poor place, eontaining about a dozen houses and 100 in- ^ « 

haljitants ; but it is now much improved, being a neat village,*- ® skinner, 
and uncommonly clean, siuToiinded with thriving cultivation, 
and possessed of much cattle. is also a place of great 
thoroughfare, being on the direct route from the plains to 
Jiimnolri, and also to Tlieog and Kolgurli. Lat. 30° 40', 
long. 78° 6'. 

COTIOTE.-Sec Malab^vti. 

COTOOR. — A town in the British district of Cuddapah, e.i.c. Ms. doc. 
presidency of Madras, 31 miles E. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14° 26', 
long. 79° 20'. , • 

COULY DROOH. — A terwn in the native state of Mysore, Ms. Doe. 
10 miles S.E. from Bednore, and 140 miles N.AY. from 
Seringapatam. Lat. 13° 43', long. 75° 10'. , 

COURTALLUM,' in the British district of Tinncvelly, a * e.i.c.m*. Doc. 
small town at the western boiiudary, tow^ards the territory of 
Travancorc. It is situate in a small recess,^ in the east side * Madras journal 
of that great group of mountains in which the southern ex- mo— 

tremities of the Western and Eastern Ghauts unite; and the 'Vini.*, on tiio 
sitc of the town is surrounded on tqrec sides by lulls. At tins tuiium. 
place the gi’oup is traversed by a deep»narrow valley, allowing 
an easy foinmunicatipn between the Carnatic and Malabar. 

The dryness of the air and its low temperature arising from 
local peculiarities, have deservedly* acquired for this spot a 
character for salubrity ; and it is, consequently, much frequented 
by invalids during the hot weather. In*ad(litioti to more sub- 
stantial advantages, it may be mentioned that*the scener)^ is 
described asbein|^* rich® and varied, and the whole enlivened 
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with a i^ies of beautiful waterfalls, forming a toui ensemhle, 
the contemplation of which is highly grateful to the eye and 
soothing to tlie feelings. The lowest and most conspicuous of 
the series of waterfalls is^ nearly 200 feet ni height, the water 
of which being much broken in its descent, foj;ms a favourite 
bathing-place, where the bathers enjoy the beiiciit of a shower- 
bath on the grandest seaje.’*. The vegetable kingdom is hero 
pccufiarly comprehensive, rich, and varied, including forest ^ 
trees of enormous size, date-pjilms and sago-palms, wild nutmeg, 
a coarse species of cinnamon, wild mango-stceii, jak (Artocarpus 
iiitegrifolia), various twiners, such as the Cocculus indicus 
(pepper-vine) . The avrow'-root plant grows to the height of from 
twenty to twenty-five feet ; the fenis attain the size of moderate 
timber-trees. The number of flowering indigenous vegetables 
is estimated at 2,000. The soil and climate, so favourable to 
vegetation, have caused this place to bo scloijtcd for the at' 
tempt to cultivate some of the rarest and most valuable inter- 
tropical exotics, including the nutmeg, clove, and cinnamon. 
All of them arc represented as thriving, though the undertaking 
does not appear to have been pushed so as to aflbrd as yet any 
beneficial commercial result. Elevation above the sea 700 feet. 
Distance from Tinnevolly town, N.W., 32 miles; Madras, 
y.W., 850. Lat. 8^ 5(f, long. 77^ 20'. 

COVELO^iTG,^ in the British ‘district of Chingleput, presi- 
dency of JMadras, a town on tlie Coromandel Coast. It is of 
dangerous {approach from the south and south-east, in conse- 
quence of a rocky shoaD projecting upwards of a mile into tho 
sea in thali direction. Here are the ruins of a fort,® formerly 
belonging' to tho Imperial East-India Company of Ostend, but 
subsequently^ acquired by the English, who dismantled it. The 
locality of Covelong appears to bo peculiarly favourable for the 
production of salt, and it is stated that a pure wdiito descrip- 
tion of this article may*be manufactured here at tho low rate 
of four shillings and sixpence per ton.'* Distance fro»i Cudda- 
lorc, N.E., 80>. miles; Arcot, E., 62; Madras, S., 21. Lat. 
12'" 47', long. 8Cf 18'. 

COVILPU'ITY. — A town in the British district of Tinne- 
velly, presidency of Madras, 36 miles N.E. of Tinnevolly. Lat. 
9° S2', long. 77^ 56'. 

COWLAPOOfi. — A town in the native sfctte of Nagpoor, or 
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the rajjih of !Rerar*s dorniuions, 152 miles S. fromNaCToor, and 
115 mil(?s AV. fr(»m Bustiir. Lat. 11)'^ 1(V, loiifjr. SO'^ 

COWBEAL, iii^lho Iiritisli diitriet of Jiil)l>iil|:)Oiv, San^or 
ajid ?fcrl)ndda icrril;orv, ]i(Mitcn;nii-|^ovcTiior.slii[) of tlio North- 
West ProviitfcSj a town on tli(.‘ ronio fivjin rriibl.Milj)ore to 
Piiniiali, 29 miles X.E. of the foniu‘r. Eat. 2;f' 32', loiiir. 
8lP 10'. •* . • 

COXR BAZA R. — A town in ilu‘ Rritish district of Cliiita- 
gOTig, prosidiiney of Bengal, situate on 1h(‘ eastern side of the 
entrance to Alaseal Chaniiel, a (*onsiderahl<‘ arm of the sea, 
flowing between the island of Alaseal and the mainland. ]jat. 
2r^ 81', long. 02' r»'. 

COVRLBOODA 11. — A town in the native' slate of Berar, 
•or^dominions of the raj ih of« Xagpoor, 151 miles S.R.. from 
JSagpoor, and 78 miles N.W. from Bnstnr. Lat. 10' 50', 
long. S V o'. m 

CKANGAXORE.^^' A town of Malabar, with a fort. J l is 

situate^ on the Cranganoro Biver, called also the Ayeotta River. 
The river has a bar at tin* entrance, with live or siv Ji'et water 
on it: inside, then; are fourteen or sixteen. The ])laee was 
taken, in 1(502’^ or l(i(i8, IVom the VtM-vugm'si*, hy the Dutch, 
who appc'ar to liav(* eoiistnieled the ft)!*!. In 17S0, it was pur- 
cIwiscmI from the Dnleli hy*the rajah of Travaner»re* in the^ 
folio wing>j’ ear, pos.sessioir^ of it was taKeii by Tippoo Siiltafi ; 
and at the general ])Mcilieali{)n wbieli closed the war provoked 
by the sultan’.s attack iijjon Travaneure, it was wdijd to tbo 
Jlritisb. In this part of Iinlia are many »)ews; and one section 
of that extraordinary ])eo])le, termed White dews, claim a i)ecn- 
liar connection with C'ranganoro. According to their account,-'’ 
their ancestors escaped from donisalem at the ti«ie of its final 
destruction, and after various migrations, the deseimrlants of 
tbo fugitives made their way to •(be western (*oast of linlia, 
where, in tbo year of tbo world l2ru)Jor 190 of the (fln-istian 
era, tlie*local sovereign granted tb.em a settlement at Cranga- 
nore, where they WTre joined by others of tbei#' n;^lion, and in 
which place they remained about a Thousand y(\*irs ; but, as ono 
of their number stated,® “ discord arising among ourselves, one 
of our chiefs called to his assistance an liulian^king, who came 
upon, us with a groat army, do.stroyed our houses, palacos^aiid 
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strongholds, dispo.sscsscd us of Cranganore, killed part of us, 
and carried part into captivity.” • 

According lo tradition, acolony of Syrian Christians settled 
here in the^year 31-iV yvl their establiahniimt contindfcd to 
prosper until the arrival of tlio Portuguese at the close of the 
fifteenth century. By a course of cruel p(*rstxriition, the greater 
part of the Syrian believer’s wyere constrained to acknowledge 
the authority of the papal see, which is ex(’r(?is(?d by the bishop 
of Cranganore and vicar-geiittral of Malabar. Distance from 
Cochin, N., 11) miles; Caiiciil, S., 75; Cananore, S.E., 126; 
Mangalore, S.E., 207 ; Bonil)ay, S.E., 61S ; Bangalore, S.W., 
211 ; Madras, S. \V., 311. Lnt. W 1 1/, long. 7Vr IG'. 

cue H EE. — A doab or narrow ptminsula east of the Indus, 
and between it and the Punjiuid. It is embodied witii Dera 
G-hazeo Khan, and with it formed one of the districts of the 
late Sikh government, yic'ldiiig it nine lacs of rupees annually. 
It is everywhere permeated by watercourses from the Indus, and 
is remarkably well cultivated and productive. Lat. 20“ 20' — 
30“, long. 70" 40' -7U 10'. 

CUDAM PI-LLV. — A town in the native state of Ifvderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 50 miles S.W. from ITvderabad, 
and SO miles X. from Iviiniool. Lat. 16“ 56', long. 77“ 47'. 

^ C L Lft)A B A. — A town in the n.ltive state of Mysore, GO miles 
NT. from Seringapatam, and 52 miles N.W. from Bangalore. 
Lat. l.r 14', long. 76' 55'. 

CUDDvVBAL. — A town in tlu* British district of Bellary, 
presidernw of Madras, 46 miles AV. of Bellary. Lat. 15“ 5', 
long. 76“ 17'. 

CUDDALOJIE,^ the principal place of the’ southern division 
of Arcot, presidency of Madras, a town on the Coromandel 
Coast, situate? at the ostiiary of the river l*anar. The river, 
though having a con8ider.abK? length of course, is small at its 
mouth, and closed up by a bar, so as only to admit coasting- 
craft of moderate size ; but there is good anchorage Off’ shore^ 
a mile and Jialfl The site of the town is low, being not more 
thau five feet above the sea*; and, from this circumstance, the 
place might be supposed to be insalubrious ; but such is not 
the case, and tljo new town especially is regarded as peculiarly 
healthy. The population are in general well lodged, and there 
are many good houses, arranged in broad regwr streets. The 
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old fort, now nearly demolished, is thus described; — “A quad- 
rangle® of unequal sides, with an indifferent rampart and ditch, 
and no outworks, excepting one advanced from its north-eastern 
anglc^: a bastion covers each of thc,othcr angles, jind the enr- 
taiiis arc furryshed with the imperfect kind of flanking defence 
obtainable by means of a succession of bastions ])laced in a 
•prolongation of one and tlie saiiic st*‘aiglit line.” The town is 
the principal civil station of the zillah or district. iJistant 
from Madura, N.E., 170 miles ; Tanjore, X.E., 77 ; A root, IS.E., 
84; Madras, S., 100. Lat. I.I.'' llf, long. 70'' 50'. 

CUDDAPAIL* — A Eriiisli district under the presidency of 
Madras, named from the principal place witliln it. it is 
bounded on the north by Kurnool and the British district of 
'Ofintoor; on the cast by llui British districts Guntoor and 
Kellore; ou the south-east by the British disti'ict of Ai'cot 
(the nortliem division) ; on the sunth-west Iw the tma-itory ot 
Mysore; and on the west by ilm British dislricd: of Ih'llary. 
It lies between lat. 13^ 10', long. 77"' 52'~-70" 4S', 

and comprehends an area oflicially returned- at 12,070 square 
miles. The mountains of this district form an uninterrupted 
chain of great extent, consisting of numerous parallel and con- 
tinuous ridges, which rise abruptly from the |)lains, and traverse 
tlie whole length of the distwet, eonstitiil ing part of tluf Easleni 
Chants. Tlie hill-ranges most worthy of Jiote are those ot 
the Nulla Mulla. and Lanea Alnlla to the east, and of Gnr- 
rurneondah and runganoor to tlie sontii. The farmer take a 
south by easterly course, by Cuinmum, to the town ol' Cudda- 
pah ; they thence proceed sonth-west to Bakrapelt, ten miles 
from Cuddaj)ah, where they separate into two ranges ; one 
funning south-east towards the celebrated hill-fcslirine ofTri- 
peliy, with peaks attaining in some instances a height of 3,500 
feet above the level of the sea; the other rnnniiig west, and 
becoming identified with another but Tower range, which, faking 
its risoficar the Toombuddra, runs in a semicircular dir^^cliou 
by Bungunpully and Ghooty ; thence iiirnii^ ^outh-east to 
Gundicotta, where it is iuterscctctT by a remarkable chasm, the 
sides of which arc elevated upwards of 200 feet from the base, 
and through which the Ponnar river flows. The general slope 
of the country is to the east ; the plains eastward of Bellai^ and 
Gooty having elevation of 1,182 feet, while the depression 
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in whicli the town of Cuddapah is situate, is only 507 feet 
above the level of the sea ; and the more oassteni limit of the 
district has an average height of 450 feet. The numerous 
streams which intersect the district consequently flow irt that 
direction, discluirging themselves into the Ihiy ofoBengal. The 
prineipiil river is the Northern Pennar, wliich, rising on the 
north-west flank of the Nitndidurg ^lountain,*^ flows northward’ 
into the British district of Belhiry ; suhsetjiieiitly turning east- 
ward, it passes into this district, and, holding a course gene- 
rally south-eastward for 110 mih's, flows through the Eastern 
Ghauts to Somesaram, where it passes into the British district 
Df Nellore. Though having an average breadth of nearly 300 
feet, and during the periodical rains containing a large stream, 
it becomes during the dry season nearly devoid'* of water. 
Numerous torrents fall into it in its passage. On the riglit 
side, at Gnudy Kot,it receives the Chilravati, rising in Mysore ; 
on tlie same side, thirty-eight miles further down the stream, 
it is joined at Kamnlapoor by the Panpiignoe, flowing from the 
Bobth-west ; and at (xundlamudd, forty miles lower, by tho 
Chittair. On tho left side of the IVnnar, its principal feeders 
are tlie Kundaur, joining it at a point about two miles abovo 
the confluence of the Paupugnee, and the Sugglair, joining 
jibout twenty miles lower down, •at JMnllailpatam. Like the 
Pennar, these arc considerable torrcjits during the periodical 
ruins, but during the dry season, they are either nearly or 
totally without water ; and when they arc in that state, tho 
vegetable and animal substances in their channels arc seriously 
injurious, by exlialing malaria, contributing to the origin and 
continuance of epidemics. The most prominent characteristics 
of the climata are gnjat heat during tho day, and oppressive 
closeness and stagnation of air during the night ; and from 
these conditions of the atmcssphcrc results its enervating influ- 
ence on the European Constitution. Tho avidllge maximum 
temperature for several years has been found to be 98° in the 
shade ; the picaai ® for the whole year, in the shade, 81° ; the 
minimum 65°. The year Ihay be divided into three seasons. 
1. The cool; 2. the hot and dry; 3. the hot and moist. 
The cool season commences in October, and continues until 
FebJuary. About the end of October the north-east monsoon 
sets in, thunderstorms and vivid lightning g^rally preceding 
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the heavy rain. This monsoou ends about the end of November, 
and during its ooutinuance the wind is steady from the north- 
east, the weather exceedingly pleasant, and the whole country 
und^ cultivation ; luxuriant crops attesting the fertility of the 
soil. The m^an temperature throughout this season is stated^ * Report, ut 
at 77®, and the maximum at 89° ; the atmosplmre being re- 
markably clear. Towards the i^idd^) of February the weather 
begins to get hot, and Europeans cannot remain out of doors 
later than eight o’clock in the iTu^rning. The crops in tlio valleys 
are reaped in February, and as March advances, the wind sets 
in strongly from the east; grass is everywhere burned up, 
vegetation disappears, and the country becomes a parched 
dreary waste. In April the air is cither perfectly calm, or • 

•mOved only by light uncertaiutbreezes during ilic day, followeid 
by complete stillness during the night, wheirtlie temperature 
is kept up to a great height by radiation from the rocks in tho^ 
hilly tracts. In May the lieat is still greater, but its dis- 
tressing effects are moderated by strong winds blowing from 
the west. The south-west mousoori commences early in Juno, 
being ushered in by tremendous Ihundorstorins, and continues 
to the early part of 8eptcmber ; being eharacterized rather by 
steady and strong west winds, than by any great fall of rain, 
which is intercepted by tho»Wcstcm Ghauts, and pretipitated 
on tho table-lands extending from tbein eastward. 

The geological formation of the mountains is generally 
primitive, consisting of granite, gneiss, and mica-sjale ; and in 
many places they are overlaid with sandstone, iiiteruuxcd with 
veins of greenstone.^ In some places the sandstone rests on » Mndm* Journal 
a limestone of a deep-blue colour ; and such formations have 
been considered to afford promising indications eg’ the existence 
of coal-fields. This sandstone is the matrix of most of the x. loo. 
diamonds for which Golcondali ohas long been celebrated. 

-f-bout seven miles from the town of Cuddapali, between Chin- 

noor an4 a range of bills on either side of the Peniiar river, 

are still to be seen the sites of seviTal diamonc^inincs. “ They® • Report, ut 

consist merely of pits rudely cjp iaVatcd, and surrounded with 

heaps of stones. The mines havo not been worked of late ; 

and from being known several centuries past, it is probable 

that they are quite exhausted.” Heyne, however, states® Vhat • Tracts oo India, 

the country is 1^ no means exhausted, and that abundance of ' 
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diamonds might be procured, should an increased demand for 
them arise.” There aro mines of iron, leadp and copper,^ in 
many of the hills ; but with the exception of the first, scarcely 
any of then^ have been w,orked. The earth in many pdrts of 
the country is impregnated with saltpetre, carbonate of soda, 
and culinary salt, which by simple processes are extracted in 
large quantities by the native j)opu]ation. Those saline ingre- 
dients extensively deteriorate the water of the wells. The , 
natives generally make use ofi river or tank water; but though 
more free from saline impregnations, it holds in suspension 
much earthy admixture, and is contaminated with decomposed 
animal and vegetable matter. 

Much of the country is hilly, jungly, and intricate. Wild 
animals aro numerous : they are principally the tiger, the bdar, 
the leopard, the jackal, the fox, the hare, the elk, the antelope, 
the hog, the wolf, the hyfDne,^ the mongoose, the squirrel, the 
monkey (of which description of animal there are great num- 
bers and. many varieties), and the porcupine. OE birds there 
are the Indian eagle, the vulture, the hawk (in- great numbers 
and variety), the paroquet, the dove, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl or 
common gallinaceous poultry, partridges, iiorikin, plovers, 
snipes, quails, bastards, storks, herons, gulls, wild-ducks, geese, 
^teal, anh pelicans. lu other departments of zoology there are 
the fresh-water tortoise, the gcometrieally*shelled tortoise, the 
alligator, the iguana, the chameleon, and lizards of various 
kinds ; the «cobra di capcllo and whip-snake, the rock-snake, 
and the groen-siiake ; the honey-bee, the silkworm, and the lac 
insect. 

Of trees the most remarkable and valuable are the teak, 
blackwood, cecoanut-palm, date-palm, palmyra, babul or Acacia 
arabica, nim or margosa, and bamboo.- 

The best soil is the reguv, or black cotton-ground, in some 
places mingled more or 'less with calcareous matter, imparting 
to it a higher colour, and more open and friable textufb. The 
principal aljmeatary crops are rice, ragi (Eleusine corocana), 
bajra (Holcus spicatus), jowhr (Holcus sorghum), clienna (Cicer 
arietinum), dhal (Citysus cajan), wheat, oil-seeds, and sugar- 
cane. Amongst the principal commercial crops may be 
meiAioned tobacco, indigo, andkusum (Cartbamus tinctorius). 
<< Cotton^ is cultivated to considerable exten^^ this district.” 
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Tbe most common fruits are the mango, tamarind, plantain, 
and water-meloQ. Less abundant .are the guava, peach, lime, 
citron, jack, pomegranate, and grape. 

SiMh manufacturing industry as is found, is employed on 
cotton piec^-goods, muslins, blankets, and other coarse 
woollens; in the preparation and use of indigo and other 
dyes ; in the working of gold, sjlve]^ and other metals ; and in 
pottery. • 

The exports consist of cotton piece-goods, coarse woollens, 
a small quantity of silken f^ibrica, sugar, grain, and tobacco : 
the imports are betel, iron, steel, copper, and some other 
articles of less importance. 

The language spoken is the Canarese. The population, ac- ^ • « 

I cording to official return, amounts to 1,451,921.** Of these * Madrai Ceniui, 
about one-eighth are represented to be Mussulmans, the rest 
Hindoos; of which latter descriptbn a considerable number are 
of the Brahmin caste. Artisans, tradesmen, agrievvitnrists, and 
aiiepherds are generally Hindoos, as few Mussulmans like tkose 
occupations, preferring service either in the army or police. 

The principal road lies in a direction from south-east to 
north-west, and leading from Madras to Cuddapah, and thence 
to Bellary. There are also routes of inrerior description. 

1. From south to north, from the cantonment of Cudihipah to 
Hyderabad, through the Miirkondali Pass. 2. F roin east td 
west, from Hellore to the cantonment of Cuddapah. 3. From 
north-east to south-west, from the cantonment of Cuddapah to . 

Bangalore. 

The principal places — Cuddapah, the locality of the military 
and civil establishments of the district, Sidhoiit or Siddawattan, 
and Bachuti or Eoychoty — are described under their respective 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

In 1846 this collectorate was Jbe scene of serious disturb- 
ances, originating, it is believed, in feeling of distrust to- 
vrards tke government, occasioned by the adoption of measures 
affecting the prescriptive rights of landed property. These, 
however, were speedily suppressed ; and the home authorities, 
upon the subjept being brought before them, having directed 
that long undisturbed possession should be regarded as sufficient , indicirt 
evidence of the existence of such rights, the district shortlyyifber- Disp.8s Junt%i847. 
resumed its woji&d tranquillity.^ imV. 
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The Ceded Districts, of which Ouddapah forms the eastern 
division, came into the possession of the East 7 lndia Company 
in the year 1800, by a treaty concluded with the Nizam, sub- 
sequently to the partition of the dominions of Tippoo Sultan. 
»B.LC. Mi.Doe. CIJDDA^AH,^ ♦ situalie in the British districtoOf the same 
^ name, under the presidency of Madras, a military cantonment 

* Trigoo. Survey, five miles ^ south-west of the right bank of the Northern Fennar 
Walker, 77 . Pe^nauT, and immediately on the banks of the river 
Sdta*'^*** ®“ Bogawunka. The cantonment^is on a -declivity, rising gently 
■ Report on Med. from the latter river, and contains two barracks^ for the ac- 
s^tto^G^ed commodation of Europeans, substantially built of brick and 
natricte, 47. lime mortar, lying parallel to each other, each extending about 

sixty feet in length by sixteen in breadth ; and spacious lines 
for native infantry, besides an hospital, and other requisite 
buildings. The* military force stationed here amounts to 

* Vtdm Journal about 1,000 lucn.^ Here arc also the civil establishment for 

ikienl^xITio— district, and the jail, which is situate nearly in the centre 
? 4 h^c«ied ^ elevated site, considered to bo 

Bistricu. salubrious. It was erected in 1813, and consists of several 

buildings in separate and spacious enclosures, suited for the? 
classification of the inmates.' Elevation above the sea 607 
feet. Distance from Bellary, S.E., 138 miles ; Bangalore, N.E., 
134 ; VeUore, N., 110 ; Nellore, 78 ; Q-uutoor, S.W., 169 ; 
Madras, N.W., 139, Lat. 14° 28', long. 78° 62'. 

E.I.O. Ml. Doc. CUDDAPUBEUM.-- A town in the native state of Travan- 

core, 31 miles N. from Quilon, and 49 miles S.E. from Cochin* 
Lat. 9° 20', long. 76° 39'. 

B.i.o.Mf.Doe. CTJDDEAPUTNUM. — A town in the native state of 

Travancore^ 31 miles S.E. from Trivandrum, and 19 mileii 
N.W. from Cape Comorin. Lat. 8° 9', long. 77° 20^. 

CUDDOOE. — A. town in the native state of Mysore, .90 
miles N.W. from Seringap^tain, and 91 miles N.E. from > 
Mangalore. Lat, 18° 83'f long. 76° 4'. 

CUDDUTUEITTEE.— A town in the native state . Tilted 
vancore, 21 miles S.E. from Cochin, and 61 miles N* ftvte A 
Quilon. Laft 9*^45', long. 88'. 

‘ CUHMUB, in the British district of Ghaze^oor, 
naat-goyemorship of the^lfoith-West Vtommt 
'-i Co^ppah guisnUy vt ti» 
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route from Benms to Dinapoori 50 miles E. of the former. 

Lat. 26° 2tf, long..88° Siy. 

GtJKKOLTJM. — A town in the native state of Travancore, e.i.c. Hi.Doe. 
80 miles S.E. from Trivandrum, and 20 miles N.W. from Cape * 
Comorin. La^ 8° 16', long. 77° 22'. * • * 

CULDINDT. — town in the British district of Masulipa- e.i.c. Mi.Doe. 
tarn, presidency of Madras, 28 |nil^ N.E. of Masulipatam. 

^Lat. 16° 80', long. 81° 21'. 

CTJLLOOB . — A town in the ^ative state of Nagpoor, or e.i.o. Mi. doo. 
dominions of the rajah of Berar, 89 miles N. from Bajahmundry, 
and 81 miles S.W. from Bustar. Lat. 18° 10', long. 81° 22'. 

CTJLLTCOTA. — A town in the British district of Ganjam, e.x.c. Mi.do8. 
presidency of Madras, 20 miles N. of Ganjam. Lat. 19° 88', 
leng. 85° 9'. , 

CTJLNA,^ in the British district of Burdwan, presidency of ’ e.i.c. Mi. Doo. 
Bengal, a town on the right bank, of the river llooghly, on 
the route from Cutwa to the town of Hooghly, 26 miles E. of 
Burdwan. It is a place of considerable trade, its business 
having greatly increased in consequence of its being found a 
convenient station for steamers plying between Calcutta and 
the North-West Provinces.* Cdna is said to have 60,000 *Prin»ep,N»vigi- 
inhabitants, the chief part of whom are from different parts of iniiia,58, si. 
the country carrying on trade ihere.* Lat. 23° 14f, long. 88° 2(f . 

CTJLNA. — A town in th§ British district of Jessore, pre- Vi.a]b.D(M. 
8 iden (7 of Bengal, 32 miles E. of Jessore. Lat. 23° 13', 
long. 89° 42*. 

GULPETTA . — A town in the British district of Malabar, B.T.o.H..Doe. ' 
presidency of Madras, 34 miles N.E. of Calicut. Lat. 11° SO*, 
long. 76° K/. 

OLMBAKOITAM.— See OoMBAcoirvM. ^ 

GUMBIJM.— A town m the British district of Madura, &t.aif.,o«ih 
prendcuqy tS Madras, 69 miles of Madura. Lat. 9° 44', 
hmg.^2(y. ■ * 

town in the natire state of Nagpoor, oe ej. 0. Mt. to* 
■ dhwiiinimia of^toe xajsh of Bmw, 80 miles from Eajah* 
jjiun^^'and 86 milcB S.W. from.BuBtBr. Lat. 18° 1', l<mg> 

in the BritiA diatriot of Ouddapriii bm. na 

inilM N. of paddapaK^; 

4t 
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CUNCHAEACHEBLA.-r-A town in the Britisb distriot 
of MasuUpatam, presidency of Madras, 49 tpiles W. of EUore. 
Let. 16" 41', long. 80° 2r. 

CUNCHINCVLL DBOOO.-A to#n in the native state 
of Mysore, 83 miles NltiT. from Seringapatam^ and 68 miles 
N.E. from Mangalore. Lat. 13" 17', long. 75° 39'. 

CTJNDOOB.— A town in the British district of Caddapah, 
presidency of Madras, 59 miles 8. of Cuddapah. Lat. 13" 39', 
long. 78" 54/. 

CTJNDYEAIBA.— A town in the native state of Mysore^ 
76 miles N. from Seringapatam, and 128 miles N.£. from 
Mangalore. Lat. 13° SO*, long. 76° 89'. 

CUBBABAGIUDDT. — A town in the British district of 
Bellary, presidency of Madras,^ 81 miles S.W. of Bellary. Lat. 
14° 4^, long. 75° 50'. 

CUBBAH.— See Eun^ii. 

CUBBEEGONGl. — A town in the British district of 
Bungpore, presidency of Bengal, 23 miles N.E. of Bungpore. 
Lat. 25° 46', long. 89° 38'. 

CTJBBUCKFOBE.— A town m the British district of 
Bhagalpore, presidency of Bengal 80 miles W. of Bhsgulpore. 
Lat. 26° 5', long. 86° 82'. 

CUBBALEE,^ in the native si^te of Gurwhal, a village, the* 
‘ last and highest to be met with in ascending the valley of the 
Jumna towards Jumnotri, from which it is distant throe miles 
south-west It consists of forty or fifty houses* solidly built 
of stone, bonded with squared beams of timber, the exterior of 
which is grotesquely carved with images of Hindoo deitiei 
There are a few small patches of tolerably level and fertile 
ground about the village, and on those is cultivated grain* 
sufficient for the population. This sequestered spot ia ,% 
closed on the west, north, pnd east* by the Him^ya, and on 
the south by a lofty mountain cbthed in forests; so that it ^ 
sheltered from the violence of the mountain guBts,4u4 airen 
when the surface as far as the eye can reach is undenat!^.^. 
no uncomfdrta^le abode, Ilevation above the 
Lat.80P57<,long.78°29'. 

CUTCH.-r-A nativw state under fhp ||ditM 
enof of the^ government of Bombail*;-..'»It4t;jlynadri 
m^h-weit and north by the pEennfil.o£ 
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by the dominions of the Guicowar; on the south by the penin- 
sula of Eattywaa and the Gulf of Cutch, and on the south- 
west by the Indian Ocean. Its limits, inclusive of the great 
salt iflarsh termed the Bunn, eztq^d from lat. 22° 47' to 
24° 4(y, and faom long. 68° 26' to 71° ^5'. Its greatest length 
from east to west is 205 miles, and its breadth from north to 
south (which is nearly equal throughout its whole extent) 

110 miles. The area, exclusive of the Bunn, is 6,764^ square *Trigonoinetriai 
miles, and its population is returned at 500,536.^ This long 
Harrow tract, interposed between the desert and the sea, forms 
a connecting link between Guzerat and Sinde.^ Two moiin- i Eiphinstone, 
tain-ranges intersect^ the country. The principal, termed the 
Lpnkhi, nearly bisects the province from east to west; the ® jraM.Bomi>t^ 
ftthbr runs in a parallel direction, but more to the northward, Amount 
Both are of moderate height. The most remarkable hill of 
the range first mentioned, is thew Nunow, rising from the 
centre of the province, and well known to navigators from its 
height and sugar-loaf form. The northern chain is in like 
manner distinguished by the Judria, a hill of similar form, 
from the materials of which are fabricated the millstones of 
Cutch. Indications of volcanic* action are observable along the • Macmurdo^ ut 
bases of the hills, where an extensive surface is overlaid with ^ 
basaltic eruptions, and the locks bear evidence of having been 
rent asunder by the effects Sf fire. Earthquakes have, indeed/ 
been experienced to a very recent period, showing that these 
operations have not yet ceased. In July, 1819, a ^vere shock 
was felt throughout Cutch, the effects of which were so violent 
that every fortification in the country was shaken to its foun- 
dations, and several hundreds of the inhabitants perished. 

Among the remarkable phenomena of this convulq^on of nature, 
were the upheavmg of an enormous mound of earth and sand 
ttjshjrtDules in extent, and the simultaneous submersion of an 

tmct of country. AUah^ Befhd, or the Band of God, ^ tim 
the has been given by the natives to the mound, : 


;S;£trd^tisicin to ito not being ^ / **•***• 

<^^^; the prdvince is of smaH dimensions, and stmrile* m 
the sandy* nature of the soil, there are^ 
g, seveM fertile tracts. * These are chiefly com- ; 
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Lunkhi hills, nearly to the coasts where it is skirted by a 
border of sand, extending from the Indus on the west j to the 
head of the Gulf of Gutch on the east. On the opposite, or 
northern side of the province, beyond the second range of' 
mountains, tlie entire 'frontier is fringed by a broad belt of 
luxuriant pasturage, called the Bhuiini. 

Like Sinde, of which, Cujich probably once formed part,^ 
the dbuntry is characterized by a deficiency of water. During , 
tho prevalence of the soutli-,west monsoon, numerous torrents 
descend from the mountains, both in a northerly and southerly 
direction ; but there are no permanent rivers^ in tlie province, 
the beds of the streams becoming dry with the cessation of 
the rains. No reliance, moreover, can be placed upon any con- 
siderable supply from tanks pr artificial lakes, inasmuch^ as, 
Owing to the porous character of the subsoil, such reservoii*s 
arc quickly exhausted by fijtration. AVells, however, are abun- 
dant, and excellent water is obtained by penetrating the rock 
underlying the more recent forinatiuns. 

Some mineral productions are obtainable in Gutch. .Goal 
and iron have both been found, the former at Jamutra^ and the 
latter in the vicinity of Bhooj. Alum is obtained in considerable 
quantities by boiling the winters of the mountain springs in the 
neighbourhood of Lukput, wdicimo it is exported, cliiefly to 
' Bombay, for the purposes of dyeing. There is a scarcity of 
timber both on the mountains and in tho plains : the former 
are covered^ wdth low brushwood; but the trunks'* of decayed 
trees, constantly met with in the Lunkhi range, induce the 
belief that its sides were formerly clothed with forests. Plan- 
tations of peepul and babool occasionally surround the viUages; 
the date-tree^ is more common, but the mango, banyan, and 
tamarind are rare. Of commercial crops, cotton is the prin- 
cipal; the soil of the most, productive tracts being peculiarly, 
favourable*^ to the growth of this staple article. Sugar-cane is 
cultivated, but its quality is represented as inferior.* Jowist^l’ 
bajree, and the^ common grains of India, are the chief aliinen-v 
tary produces. Though th« country boosts of no great imrietyV 
of fruits, none surpass it in the excellence of its grapes aii^^ 
musk-melons. AmongHhe domestic animals, the horse is 
in hjgh estimatfon: it is remarkable fpr abpny headandchesiiiiii^ 
a thin and long neck, and large sparkling efe, with 
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ears. Kine, tbough of inferior breed, are abundant, as are also 
buffaloes and camels. The wild animals are, the tiger, leopard, 
wolf, h 3 \Tna, jackal, and fox. The wild ass roams in the Emm. 
This Bjtlt marsh consists of two principal ])ortiona,J the larger 
bounding Scinde on the soutli-east, and the smaller being con- 
nected at its western extremity with the Gulf of Cutch. The 
Great Eiinn extends between lat. 23° 22'— 24° 42', long. 69° SCf 

. — 71° 20'; is about .160 miles in length from cast to west, and 
ajid 80 in breadth from north to liouth. Its ar(?a is estimated 
by Burnes^ “ at tlic enormous space of 7,000 square miles/* 
Throughout this wide expanse tlicrc are, however, several 
islands, or more elevated tracts, and some of considerable 
extent. Bunies does not considc-r the term marsh a correct 
ifJ)pblhitioii for this singular tract, lie points out that “ it 
has»® none of the characteristics of one; it is not covered or 
saturated with water but at certain periods; it has neither 
weeds nor grass in its bed, which, instead of being slimy, is 
hard, dry, and sandy, of such a consistency as never gives way, 
unless a long continuance of water on any individual spot have 
converted it into clay, which is rare ; nor is it otherwise fenny 
or swumpy. It is in reality but the dried-up bottom of an 
extensive inland sea, wbicb, from having once been overwhelmed 
with water, more readily receives what flows into it, froih being 
low'er than other parts of the country.” Burnes conjectures 
that the desiccation of tlie bed of this conjectural sea has 
resulted from its elevation by the upheaving o& the earth, 
caused by one of those e<arthquakes so common in this part of 
India. To such an origin he attributes the saltness of the 
Bunn, as well as to numerous saline streams flowings into it 
from the north and north-east. So salt^ is tfa^ Bunn, that 
it is - often encrusted with it an inch deep, the water having 
been evaporated by the sun; andeven lumps of salt may be 
picked up as large as a jnan’afist, and beautifully crystallized.” 

^ During Me monsoon, the Bunn is flooded by sea-water blown 
into it, as well as by fresh water derived from the r^ins, or dis- 
char^d into it by the various swollen rivers. In the dry 
i»a80])| fresh water is never to be had anywhere, except on the 
isbmdi qv rocky elevated spots ; and t&ere it is scarce. . The 
ia ' thi^hottt devoid of herbi^e, and vegetable lib is 
bi ^ tamarisk-bush/ gro 
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means of the rain-water falling near it. The. sirab, or mirage, 
prevails here very vividly, and highly magnifies objects, so that 
patches of shrubs sometimes resemble forests, and wild asses, 
the only quadrupeds to be seen in this desolate tract,rappear 
as largo as elephants. During the dry season, when the sun 
shines, the Eunn may be mistaken for a great expanse of water, 
in consequence of the refection of light from the glazed saline 
surface. Flies arc so numerous on the Eunn, that it is almost ; 
impossible to breathe without swallowing some ; and though 
they do not bite, it is very difficult to force a horse through 
their swarms. The smaller Eunn is situate between the terri- 
tory of Cutch and that of Guzerat, and communicates with the 
Great Eunn, at the south-east of w^hicli it lies, by a narrow 
strip of similar formation. J-t extends between lat. 23° 5 ' — 
23° 45', long. 70° 45' — 71° 50', and in outline approaches an 
isosceles triangle, the base of which extends from cast to west 
about 70 miles, the area being about 1,600 square miles. The 
w'csteru extremity of the base adjoins the eastern extremity of 
the Gulf of Cutch. These two saline wastes difficr little from 
each other in their physical qualities, and few tracts of similar 
magnitude are so totally unproductive, salt being the only 
valuable commodity obtainable from them. 

The* political relations of the^'East-Jiidia Company and the 
government of Cutch first assumed a formal character in 1809. 
The articles of agreement then entered into were folir, relating 
respectively to the protection of Guzerat from aggression on 
the part of Cutch ; the settlement of certain claims of the Eao 
of Cutch on territory lying on the Guzerat side of the gulf; 
the suppression of piracy, and the exclusion from Cutch of 
Europeans ^.iid Americans. Some of these articles appear to 
have been but inadequately observed on the part of the rulers 
and people of Cutch, and dn 1815 it became necessary for the 
British government id* take hostile proceedings. The result 
was, the conclusion, in January, 1816,^ of a treaty, Embodying 
and rendering more stringent the provisions of the former 
articles, and containing arrangements for the limitation of the 
employment of Arab mercenaries in Cutch, for the receipt of 
military aid from the^'British government, and for other puiv 
poAs. By one article of this treaty, the fort of Anjar, with 
certain villages, were conveyed to the British govenimmt j 
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besides which, the Eao bound himself to an annual payment 
of a stipulated sum. By another, he engaged to make good 
the losses sustained from the depredations of the people of 
Cutch*in Kattywar, and also to defj;'iiy the military expenses 
rendered neeeiisary by these outrages. But by a supplementary* 
treaty, dated the 18th Juno, 1816, the Britisli government 
released tlio Eao from the payment ^f the military charges — 
, upwards of 80,000/., and also from the annual tribute. tThus 
matters stood till 1819, when, in gonscquence of his misgovern- 
ment, the Eao was deposed, and his infant son raised to the 
throne. By treaty, dated the 13th October,® in the last-men- 
tioned year, the previous treaty was confirmed, so far as it was 
unalteredjby the now one, a council of regency was appointed 
tb abt during tlio minority of tlm Eao, and, among other points, 
stipulations were made for the maintenance of ‘a British force 
for the defence of Cutch, at the# discretion of the Britisli 
government; for prohibiting negotiation with any chief or 
state, except by permission ; for the adjustment of disputes b}'' 
the arbitration of the British, and for mutual freedom of 
trade between British ports and those of Cutch. In May, 
1822, the arrangements of the treaty of 1816 were modified 
by a new treaty, under wliich the territorial cessions made by 
the Eao in 1816 were restored, in consideration of a pecuniary 
equivalent. The suni^ fixed* 88,000 rupees per annum, was 
subsequently thought too large, and in 1832 the arrears, 
amounting to a considerable sum, w'ere remitted, and all future 
payments on this account relinquished. The subsidy thence- 
forward payable for the military force stationed in Cutch was 
fixed at 2,00,000 rupees per annum, subject to reduction in the 
event of a diminution of the force; and in caac the latter 
should be altogether withdrawn, or so reduced that the charge 
should not exceed the amount the Anjar compensation, 
viz. 88,000 rupees, then that amount 8nly to be demandable.® 
In Decefhber, 1835, it was discovered that a considerable 
traffic in slave children wm carried on between Arabia and the 
ports of Cutch. The British gofemment resolved to take 
measures for its suppression, whereupon the Eao issued a 
proclamation^ prohibiting the inhuman* practi^. Under the 
influence of British counsel, various other measures If a 
salutarj And, beneScent character have been adopted; suttee 
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has been abolislied, and the complete suppression of infanticide 
is anticipated.^ The revenue of the Rao amounts to 7,38,423 
rupees, or 73,842/., and the military force maintained by him 
consists oC a body of irregular horse, in no way subject to the 
control of the British government.** ♦ 

A number of feudatory chiefs, boasting descent with the 
llao from a coiumoii aucesVir, enjoy an amount of revenue, 
arur exercise unlimited authority within their respective, 
domains. Of these chiefs, Uie following account is given by a 
former governor of Bombay — 

“ The family of these chiefs is derived at a recent period 
from Tatta in Sind, and they all sprung from a common 
ancestor, llumcerjee, whose son, Bao Khengar, acquired the 
sovereignty of Ciitch before tlie middle of the sixtcbnfli 
century of our era. 

“The number of these •chiefs is at present about 200, and 
the whole number of their tribe in Cutch is guessed at 10,000 
or 12,000 persons. This tribe is called Jhareja. It is a 
branch of the Rajputs. The Rao*s ordinary jurisdiction is 
confined to liis own demesne, each Jhareja chief exercising 
unlimited authority within his lands. The Rao can call on the 
Jharojas to serve him in war; but must furnish them with 
pay at'a fixed rate while they afire with his army. He is the 
guardian of the public peace, and as such chastises all robbers 
and other general enemies. It would seem that he ought 
likewise to repress private war, and to decide all disputes 
between chiefs ; but this prerogative, though constantly 
exerted, is not admitted without dispute. Each chief has a 
similar body of kinsmen, who possess shares of the original 
appanage of tlie family, and stand in the same relation of 
nominal dependence to him that he bears to the Rao. These 
kinsmen form what is called the bhyaud or brotherhood of the 
chiefs, and the chiefs themselves compose the bhyaud of the 
Rao.” : 

CUTTACE}^ a British province, named from its principal 
place, lies within the presidency of Bengal, and is divided into 
three districts: the northern, or Balasore; the central, or 
Cuttack proper ; and 'the southern, or Pooree. It is bounded 
on$the north by tbe British districts of Midnapore and 
llijellec ; on the northwest by the petty native atates known 
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as the Cuttack Mehals ; on the west by the Mehals and the 
British district of Ganjara; and on the cast and south-east 
by the Bay of Bengal. It lies between lat. 19° 40'— 21° 45', 
long. 85° 8'— 87° 31', and has an of 7,G35^ square miles. * Pariinmontary 
The seaconst, ^forming part of the north-western boundary of 
the Bay of Bengal, extends iu a direction generally from south- 
west to north-east, from Priaghyj near the southern extremity 
of Chilka Lake or inlet, in lat. 19° 42', long. 85° 40', to a point 
seven miles cast of the mouth of ithe river Soobiinrecka, in lat. 

21° 37', long. 87° 30'. It is by seamen called the Orissa coast. 

In the southern part along the shore is a low, level expanse, 
beyond which inland appear® several “ saddle hills,” terminating a norebnnrh, 
a chain of mountains extending along the coast to the south- i* 

■^'afd. Between those hills and the low sandy shore, is the 
extensive Chilka Lake or inlet, communicating with the sea by 
means of a narrow strait, in lat. B)° 42', long. 85° 40' ; at a 
short distance from which a sand-hank is said to project two 
miles into the sea, rendering dangerous the close approach of 
, shipping to the coast. The navigator, continuing his course 
to the north-cast, is struck by the appearance of Pooree, with 
its three pagodas of Juggernanth, at the mouth of the most 
southerly cstua^df'theTdahanuddce and in lat. 19° 49', long. 

85° 54'. At this point confmences the delta of the* Malm- , 
nuddee, the shore of it extending north-east for eighty miles^ 
to lat. 20° 35', long. 86° 40'. It is low and swampy, resembling 
the Sunderbunds at the estuaries of the Ganges, being inter- 
sected by numerous sluggish winding streams, influenced by 
the tide, and infested by innumerable alligators of great size 
and voracity. The soil is in general a deep mud, overgrown 
with , coarse grass and brushwood, and containing many 
morasses,^ quagmires, and quicksands, perplexing and dangerous * At. rm . it. 
to travellers. The Black Pagoda, Another vast monument of iJ^ori«ia*proper« 
Brahminical superstition, is seen on tie coast nineteen miles 
north-eaA of the temples of Juggemauth. Further onwards 
is False Bay,® having at its extremity two pointy th^ southern- * Honburgii,MS. 
most known as False Point, the ot)ier Point Falmiras, and 
also called True Point. Point PalmirM is a low sandy tongue 
of : covered with Palmira palms, and having on each side 

a ehumel, each th^ mouth of the river ^rahmunnee, that to 
the aiGfnth being navigable for small codiilRg croft. It does not 

■■ i' ■ " j ' ’ 49 
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appear that any of the numerous estuaries of the Mahanuddeo 
are navigable for vessels of any considerable size. Above 
Point Paliiiiras, the coast takes a direction which forms the 
extensive bay, terminatedoby the south-vresternmost bafiks at 
the mouth of the llooghly, and called by Eiir^can seamen 
Balasore Eoads. This bay “ affords*^ good anchorage, the 
bottom being mostly stiifAblue clay, intermixed with sand at 
times, or small 'stones.” Inland, or westward of tho low 
swampy maritime tract, extends the Moglialbandi, a dry tract, 
with a sandy soil, in general much mixed with gravel and 
calcareous conglomerate. It is- for the most part hungry and 
unproductive, and large plains occur totally unlit for cultiva- 
tion,^ where low stunted brushwood is the only specimen of 
vegetation. In the more favoured parts, however, there Urd 
fine groves of mango-trees, dense thickets of luxuriant 
bamboos, noblo specimens cof the banian (Ficus indica), and 
various wild flowering shrubs. Inland, and westward of this 
tract, and in some measure parallel to it, is the hill country, 
closing down towards the scacoast, in the vicinity of Chilka 
Lake, in tho southern part of tlic district, and also at its 
northern extremity, whei*o, near Balasore, a group of rocky 
picturesque hills project boldly to within sixteen or eighteen 
miles of the shore. These mountains, denominated K^ilgiri* 
or Blue Hills, w'^ere, through a whimsical corruption of sounds, 
called by the earlier English navigators the Nelly Green Hills.® 
In intermediate parts between those extremes, the distance of 
tijie highland from the coast increases in some places to sixty 
or seventy® miles. The hills^ visible from the low country, 
between Point Palmyras and the Chilka Lake, occur generally 
in irregular, I scattered groups, having peaked and waving 
summits, which seem to cross each other at all angles, or are 
isolated, conical, and wedge>-8haped hills, wholly disconnected 
at tlieir bases. They a% all covered with vegetation to the 
top. The greatest height of those seen from the Mogfhulbandi 
is said to be 2^000 feet; but their ordinarv elevation is less, 
varying from 300 to 1,200 feet. These highlands are repre- 
sented to be, for the most part, of primitive formation, princi- 
pally granite, so finely grained as in some measure to resemble 

* ; from Nil, ''Uiie,** and Giri, "hill.** ^lese are the Kii|^ 
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sandstone, and containing, disseminated throughout, vast* 
quantities of imperfectly-formed garnets, with veins of steatite. 
The prevailing colour of the rock is red, and being diversified 
by tlfe steatite, as above mentioned it presents a yery striking 
and singular appearance. Next to granite, tho rock most 
abounding in this part of the district is that called hiterite, or 
iron-clay, which is found in soiije instances combined with tho 
granite so completely mid intimately, as to render doubtful 
which was the inclosing subjftance. Iron is abundantly 
diffused throughout the whole of the Cuttack hills, in tho 
state of pisiform® iron-ore, earthy-red iron-ore, and ochrey- 
red iron-stone. 

According to popular report, gold dust is collected in the 
' sahds of some of the rivers ; ibut the existence in the district 
of any metal, except iron, does not appear to have been 
ascertained. c 

The Mahariuddee, the principal river, rises near Shawa,^ in 
the district called Bustar, and Hows, generally eastward, for a 
distance of 500 miles, to the town of Cuttack, where it divides 
into the numerous brandies inclosing or traversing tbo delta ; 
its total length of course being conjectured to be 580 miles. 
The discharge of the Mahan uddee® is said to be observable for 
some distance at sea, poiiring a current of fresh wat^r, which 
flows like on independent stream on tlie surface of tlio salt 
water, from the greater specific gravity of the latter. The 
Brahniuimee, rising in Palamow, takes a directum generally 
south-east, to the western border of Cuttack, which it crosses 
about lat. 20° 60', long. 86°, and continuing its south-easterly 
course for about 100 miles farther, falls into the Bay of Bengal, 
clqseto Point Palmyras, in lat. 20° 43', long. 87° 5 !. .TheByturnce, 
rising in .the hills of Orissa,® after a very irregular course, crosses 
the western frontier of Cuttack, tin lat. 21° 3', long. 86° 13', 
and continuing to flow through it soutlf-castwards for sixty miles, 
. falls intft the Bay of Bengal, in lat 20° 40', long. 87® 3'. There 
many other streams and torrents fiowii]g«from the moun- 
tains, all holding a course generaUy south-eastward, and falling 
into the Bay of Bengal, into the mater streams already 
d^eribed, or into the Ghilka Jhil or lake. Thia shallow but 
ea^nsiye piece of water stretchesr ixi^ southern part Sf the 
dirijriotb for about forty-two miles u^iength, from north-east to 
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south-west, and sixteen in breadth, being for many miles 
divided from the sea merely by a strip of sand not more than 
300 yards in width. It communicates wdth the sea by a 
narrow chan^^el, and its w'oter is saline, yielding, by mentis of 
solar evaporation, large qmantities of culinary salt* It abounds 
with excellent fish. Numerous islands abridge the extent of 
water-surface ; and where thesis do not intervene, the water is 
shallow. The general depth is only four or five feet, the 
greatest does not exceed six, and the lake is considered to be 
in the course of being rapidly filled up by the silt swept into it 
by the numerous torrents of which it is the reservoir.^ 

The climate, in general, in the low alluvial tract along the 
seashore, is characterized by great insalubrity,^ resulting from 
the malaria of the swamps, wliiah produces fevers and agu^s. ' 
The southern parts of the scacoast, however, in the vicinity of 
tPooree or Juggernath, and*. Kanarak or the Black Pagoda, 
having dry sandy soil, and during the greater part of the year 
being favoured with a brisk refreshing sea-breeze, enjoy a 
healthful climate,^ both in the hot and cold months, with a very 
bracing atmosphere during the latter ; but in the rainy season 
tlie wind sets from the land, and renders the climate both 
unpleasant and unhealthy, as in most parts of India. The 
coast has^sometimes been extensivel|y inundated, in consequence 
of the level of the sea having been raised by violent hurricanes, 
of which one occurred in 1831,^ and another in the following 
year, when upwards of 20,000 human beings perished, and 
more than 50,000 head of cattle. 

Though the low tract along tho coast is nearly devoid of 
timber-trees, they are numerous in the interior. The most 
important are (the saP (Shorea robusta), which appears to be 
obtainable of useful size in any required quantity ; the pryasal 
(Buchananialatifolia), the gaK)har(Qmelinaarborea), sisu (Dal- 
bergia sisu), the mango, the bur (Ficus indica), the pipal (Ficus 
religiosa), together with a vast variety of trees and^shrubs, 
yielding drugs, dyes, and wild fruits relished by the natiyesi 
The woodlands also produce lac, wax, honey, and various kinds 
of resins. 

In some parts^of Cuttack there are wild elephants,^ supposed 
not ti'be indigenous,^ but to haveaprutig f^m domesticated 
individuals, wUch have escaped and relapsed into the wild 
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state. Of other wild animals, there are the tiger,® panther, «BenitBi8ep.RoY. 
leopard, hy»na,^ hear, jackal, otter, wild dog, wild swine, wild ' “®®-*'**^* 
buffalo, deer, and antelope. There is also a gigantic bovine 
quadruped,— the gayal, larger than the bull, having huge honis ; 
and a large kind of antelope, called by the natives the gloranga, 
and resembling the nylgau (Antilope picta). There are also 
monkeys, the porcupine, and the ichneumon. 

Bufialoes are the moat valuable domestic animals; the others, 
which arc kine, sheep, sw'ine, and goats, being of diminutive 
breeds. The principal crops are rice, jowar (Holcus sorghum), 
bajra (Holcus spicatua), raji (Elousiue corociina), oil-seeds, 
opium-poppy, tobacco, indigo, and cotton in small quantities. 

Some experimental attempts made to introduce improvement i' 
id the production of the 1 act-named article failed, and were 
consequently abandoned.® The manufactures are few and “nengBiRe?. 
insignificant, being principally coarse cotton cloths, for the, [gJJ* ^ 
wear of the poor natives, a small quantity of fine muslins, and 
thick cotton quilts. The population has been stated ofiicially^ t PBriiampniiirf 
at 2,127,555 ; an amount W’hich, compared with the area, indi- 
cates a relative density of 279 to the square mile. The majority 
consists of Brahrainists, not moro than a tenth of the whole 
being Mussulmans. The Oorias of the plains are characterized 
as “ certainly the most® itiild, quiet, inoffensive, afid easilj^- « Stirling, ut 
managed people in the C?ompany*8 provinces.** From this 
portion of the population are drawn the class of servants styled 
the Balasore bearers, in Calcutta and its vicinity, and in that 
capacity advantageously known for fidelity and honesty. Not- 
withstanding the testimony above quoted, the author following, 

Abul Fazel, gives on the whole a very unfavourable impression 
of the character of the population ; but by a later authority its 
accuracy is impugned.® “ The paiks, or landed militia of the • nengai md 
rajwora,^ are said to combine, with the most profound bar- lm»! 

barism and the blindest devotion to* the will of their chiefs, a * siiriin*, ut 
ferocit/ond unquietness of disposition, which have everren- *'**‘™’ 
dered them an important and formidable class eft^e population 
of the province.** The total amount of this rude militia is 
estimated at 56,050.® , ^ 

?■ /Commerce is in a very languid state, anj appears on the ufUit ’ - 

/whole to be decli|iiDg. b Cuttack proper it can scardly be 
laid that any commerce ezuts ; in Belesore it is very limited. 
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From the latter district rice is said to be exported in favourable 
seasons. Some other exports take place, but their value is Yevy 
small ; and it appears that, during a period of five years, the 
imports greatly exceeded them.® " 

Cuttack is not one of the permanently settled districts, hut 
a settlement has recently been effected for a term of years.^ 

Cutback and Balasore, <us Tvell as Koordah, Fooree, and 
Kanarak, the principal towns, arc described under their respec- 
tive names in the alpliabetical an^angement. 

The routes are — 1. From north-cast to south-west, from Cal- 
cutta, through tlie town of Cuttack to the Circars ; 2. from tho 
town of Cuttack to Kamptee and Nagpore; 3. from. north to 
south, from the town of Cuttack to Poorec. 

Cuttack w^as among the hitest tif the Mahomedan acquisitions ' 
in India. The decline of the ancient royal house of Orissa 
♦dates from the death, in 152*4,® of liajah Pertab Eudra Deo, an 
event which the monarchy was not destined long to survive. 
Its downfall may be regarded as completed in 1592,® when a 
lieutenant-governor arrived from the Mahomedan kingdom of 
Bengal to assume charge of tho administration. From this 
time the province appears to have formed part of the possessions 
of the ruler of Bengal till 1750, when it was invaded by the 
^ahrattas, and became tributary td the rajah of I^agpore. The 
chout, or tribute, amounted to 40,000Z. per annum. After the 
lapse of a few years, during wliich the resources of the country 
seem gradually to have decayed, difficulty was e.xperieiiced in dis- 
charging the obligation ; whereupon the Bengal chief proposed 
that he should be absolved from the stipulated payment, and 
that the rajah of Nagpore should take possession of the terri- 
tory, and undefrtake its management through his own officers. 
The proposal being acceded to, the province of Cuttack, in 1756, 
passed to the Mahrattas. UiSder their administration it appears 
to have experienced the anarchy, and to have been subjected to 
the rapacity, which were the unfailing characteristics of their 
rule. Durvig tho Mahratta war of 1803, the occupation of 
Cuttack formed part of the British plan of military operations^ 
This service was performed by Colonel Harcourt, who, having 
taken possessioi^ of Juggernaut, proceeded to reduce the fort 
of Barabuttee, situate almut a mile from th^ town of Cutt^k. ' 
Its capture took place on the i4i;h Qotgber, 1803, and the 

* e. 
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victory was followed by the entire submission of tlie province. 

Among the results of the conquest was the subjection to llrilisli. 
supremacy of the group of native states known as the Cuttack 
Mekals. These aroeiglitcen in number; viz. Angool, Autgiir, 
Banky,B®rttmbah,Uhenkanaul, llijukfli?, X nntliapiiiTa, NcjeJgur, 

Nursingpoor, Xyagiir, Eunpoor, Talclmr, Tiggrcah, Autmallik, 

Boad, Duspulla, Koonjeriy, and IMj^diurbunge. In the aggre- 
gate they contain an area of 1G,929 square miles, and a* popu- 
lation of 761,805. Witliin thisj^oxtensive tract tlie land iit for 
tillage bears a trifling proportion to the space occupied by rock 
and jungle, or covered by forests producing the finest timber. 

The sal-tree is particularly sought after, from the size it attains, 
especially in the hill state of Duspulla,^ whence is procured the icuiruita ikm 
timber auiiually required for Jbhe ear of Juggernaut. Many **' *'*^’ 
years since a British superintendent was appointed, with a view 
to establish such a control over tjie conduct of the rajahs as ^ 
might prevent the commission of crimes and outrages. The 
abolition of suttee^ is one of the beneficial measures arising ’ i”*'**' 

imp. 20 Sept. 

from this appointment. ^ ] 94 i. 

CUTTACK.^* — The principal place of a British district of ‘ k.i.c. mb. doc. 
the same name under the presidency of Bengal. “ The extent,* * ai, rw. iv. iso 
appearance, and population of the town,” says an observer, rropw. 

are not unsuitable to its trank as the capital of a large pro* 
vince. Its situation on a tSngue of land or peninsula near the 
bifurcation of the Mahaimddee is commanding in a political 
and commercial point of view, though these adyintages have 
been in some degree counterbalanced by the outlay incurred 
in defending it by stone revetments from the cncroacliments of 
the rivers which wash two of its sides.” The fortifications* ® ab. Soe. 
are in a ruinous state, and their materials are /ast disappear- 
ing, the stones being carried away and used in various public 
works, among others in the ligliiiliouse at False Point, and in 
the macadamization of the eantonmSnt roads. Tliis old fort, 
says a itcent observer,^ “ deviates little from a regular parallelo- * 
gram, having its longest faces to the nortl^ and south, the 
river running parallel with the former, at a short distance from 
it. The walls were originally defended by high square bastion 
^^wers projecting at different distances : the jAace could never 

' • > KenffofVflpOf 
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at any time have offered much resistance, as the walls were 
barely five feet tliick on the three land faces, wtich a six-pound 
shot could have perforated.” On the river face, however, they 
were not only of great height but of proportional thickness. 
“ There* is only one gateway, and that in the centre of the 
eastern face. It is narrow', and between two square tow'crs, 
like the others w ide at the base, and decreasing towards their 
summit. The archw'ay is of comparatively modem date, and 
is the work of the Mogul govgrnment of the province. There 
was an inner gateway, which was taken down to build the 
lighthouse witli.” A broad deep moat faced with stone seems 
to have been greatly relied on by the natives for the defence 
of the place from hostile attack. On the British taking pos- 
session of the fort in 1803, ihjs was drained, and numerous 
alligators wliich infested it, either destroyed or allowed to 
escape into tlie river. Witjiin the fort is an old mosque, built 
by the former Mogul occupants. It has no arcliitectural preten- 
sions whatever. The town is straggling, and exhibits evident 
ijjgns of decay. There are some very good houses of hewn 
stone and brick, but for the most part in very indifferent 
repair, the poverty of the inhabitants preventing them from 
maintaining their habitations in decent condition. In the 
suburbs MS the ^^Kuddum Ilussool,” a Mussulman building 
displaying neither grandeur nor elegance, but venerated from 
its containing some alleged sacred relics. The inclosure and 
the ground .surrounding it are used as the common burial- 
place for the Moslem inhabitants ; and the guardian priests 
make a good harvest in unhealthy seasons, by the mortuary- 
fees exacted for each grave. The Jama MaBjit,"^ or great 
mosque, in thq main street, is a very clumsy, inelegant bhilding : 
it is used both as a school and a place of devotion. The 
Brahminical temples are rude, ungraceful erections, and gene- 
rally small. The only one of largo dimensions, and which was 
commenced by a Mahratta governor, is unfinished; Very 
little trade no^, exists in Cuttack. It has manufactures of 
brass cooking-vessels, and shoes, which constitute the staple 
commodities of the place. The soil of the vicinity is poor aind 
sandy : rice of indifferexit quality is the principal crop. 

population is estimated at 40,000.^ Distance fraim 
Madras, N.E., 635 miles; Nagpoi»/E., 4l40;'fierhampor^^ 
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Ganjam, N.E., 108 ; Calcutta, S.W., 220. Lat. 20° 28', long. 

85° 65'. 

CUTTEBEAH. — A town in the British district of Bhau- e.i.c. Mi.Doc. 
gulpoie, presidency of Bengal, 38 miles S.W. of Bhaugiilpore. * 

Lat. 24° 46', lopg. 86° 39'. ** 

CUTTUB MINAE.--See Delhi. 

CUTWA,^ in the British district jof Biirdwan, presidency * e.i.c. mi. Doc. 
of Bengal, a town on the route from Berhamporc to BVird- 
wan. It is situate at the conduqpcc of the river lladjce with 
the Bhagruttee, the great western branch of tho Gauges, and 
is on the right side of both the confluent streams. In a com- 
mercial point of view, its situation* is advantageous, command- 
ing an easy communication by the course of the Bhagruttee 
and Ganges with the North-AAJest Provinces, and also witli 
Calcutta by the course of the Bhagruttee and Hoogly. 

Distance N. from Calcutta, by lanc^ 80 miles, by water 120.^ ® Onrdtn, TaWee 
Lat. 23° 38', long. 88° 10'. of*outt«, leo. 


D. 


DABLA. — A town in the*Kajpoot state of Oodeypoor or 2.i.c. Mi. Doe. 
Meywar, 98 miles N.E. from the town of Oodeypoor, and 65 
miles S. from Ajmeer. Lat. 25° 41', long. 74° 49'. ^ 

DABLING. — A village of Koonawar, in Northern India, 
situate in a belt of arable land near the left bank of the Sutlej, 
and four idiles from the confluence of its feeder the Hopchoo, 
and amidst groves of poplars and orchards of apriepts.^t I'ho ' Joeiiueniont, 
opposite bank of the Sutlej presents a perpendicular section of ^ 

6,000* or 7,000 feet of pure rock. .The scanty population is, *L]ojdAnd 
according to, the description of Herbott,* altogether of the nim^ayMjI. ws. 
Chinese Tartar type. “ The head man, a Lama, came to pay 

^ tlie S«Ui||. 

f Haoiiltoii states,* ''This place is noted for a smart actibn that was * Gosetteer, I. 
fought here in 1768 with the troops of Cossim AH.” It may have been { 
the action mentioned in Scott,* who does not sp^ify the locality. DekkanVAppaaA 

t The grape does not sncceed here. ** Point de vignes^’ as Jacquemont 11 . 438 . 
states : A, i^rennatanoe the more extraordinaxy, as at Khab, six lAles i Liojd Si^ : ^ ^ 

Ihrtfcisir^^^^ ahd.dnTweighty foet less elevated, there a» vineyards.* Gen^ut 
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bis respects to us in a dress exactly similar to what is repre- 
sented as the Chinese costume. Ilia i^tockings were of 
woollen stuff sewed, and ought rather from tlieir shape, or 
want of shape, to have been called bags. Hia shoeo were 
exactly Cliinese, the soles having a spherical shape. He wore 
also a Chinese skull-cap, but the other people in the village 
went bareheaded, and iijLorc^ long tails plaited. They were all 
rather fair, particularly the women, who had a line rosy colour. 
Wo w^ere very much pleipsed with the appearance of the 
assembled village, and could hardly help thinking we had got 
on the high road to Pekin.’* Notwithstanding that the eleva- 
tion of Habling is 9,400*^ feet above the sea, the reverberation 
of the sun’s rays from the rocks rising about it, caused, during 
the visit of Gerard, the hca); to be so groat, that the thermo- 
meter reached 109° in a tent. A mile to the east of Dabling, 
is another less village, ca^ed Hoobliiig, the path between them 
being very rough, and rendered practicable by means of 
scaffolds or balconies fastened in some places against perpen- 
dicular faces of precipices. The vicinity is fertile,® in com- 
parison with the sterility of the mountains rising on every 
side, and produces walnuts, apricots (which, when dried, 
resemble prunes, and form on important article in the diet of 
the iuliabitants), cherries of small size but fine flavour, deodars, 
and bircbes. Those villages ari considered so connected, that 
they are always named together, under the appellation of 
Dabling-ljoobling. Lat. 31° 45', long. 78° 39'. 

DABUNPOOE, in the. jaghire of Jiijhur, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village near the 
eastern frontier, towards the British district of Delhi. Lat. 
28° 28', long, 76° 43'. ‘ . 

DABDlt,^ in the British district of Agra, r village on the 
route from the city of A gra to the Eajpoot town of Jeypore, 
and 28 miles ^ W. of the former. The road in this part of the 
route is generally good, though in a few places it is heavy : 
the country i^ rather fertile, and highly cultivated. Lat. 27° 3', 
long. 77° b9'. 

DABUTA, in the British district of Budaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West ProvmceB^^|l.:; vU^ge on . the 
rotftte from Allygurb to Moradabad; 45 . miles the 

latter place. Water is plentiful, hut eupf^ 
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be collected from the neighbouring villnges. The road in this 
part of the route is bad ; the country low, level, and partially 
cultivated. Lat. 28° 21', long. 78° 23'. 

DAOCA.^— -A British district, nai^^cd from its jprincipal 
place, and situate within the limits of tlie presidency of Bengal. 
It is bounded on tlie north by the British district Mymunsing ; 
on the east by the British districts iTipperali and Bullooali ; on 
» the south by the Britisli district Backcrgungc ; and on tiu; west 
by the British district ])eccan Jehilpore, or Furrcedpore. It 
lies between lat. 23° 12'— 24° 17', long. 90° 11'— 90° 58', and 
has an area of 1,960 square miles.^ It is a level depressed 
tract, drained by numerous rivers, and by streams of inferior 
dimensions. In the nortli-vrestem part of the district, how- 
ever, and also in its eastern angle towards the Mcgna, are 
some small ridges,^ generally running from nortli to south, 
and having an elevation from twenty to fifty feet above the 
adjacent country. The southern division of the district is the 
most depressed, and being, in consequence, widely inundated 
during the periodical rains of closing summer and commencing 
autumn, is generally under rice-cultivation. Of the rivers, the 
Megna, or lower Brahmapootra, flowing from north-west to 
south-east, first touches on the district at its northern boun- 
dary at Agarasonda, and continuing to hold a direction fiouth- 
east for thirty miles, forms Ihe eastern boundary as far as 
Byrub Bazar, where it tunis to the south, and flowing in that 
direction forty-five miles, forms the boundary on th^ cast side 
of Dacca, towards Tipperah and Bulloah, as far as Moiskondi, 
where it "liaveB the district. At the point where it turns 
south, it receives on the left the Gora Outra, a considerable 
, stream, and is thence termed the Mcgna; fifty Aiiles lower 
down, it, on the right side, receives the .Dulasseree, a large 
oflset of the Eoonaie or Jabuna, and twenty-five miles lower 
down, on the same side, the Kirty-Nassafa large offset from the 
Ganges. It idso sends oflp and receives, right and left, many 
other watercourses of less importance, and several small tribu- 
taries from the Tipperah hills. 

. The year ^ may be considered to be divided into three 
1 ^^ h6t; the rainy, and the cool, ^he first lasts 

the • of March to the end of June, an J is 

rains, continuiiig until the early 
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part of October, at the close of which the cool season com- 
mences, and lasts till the middle of February, when the 
weather gradually becomes wtu'mer. During the cool season, 
ice may be obtained })y exposing water to the night air in 
shallow, wide earthen vessels. Generally ^ the climate is 
characterized by moisture, resulting as well from the great 
amount of rain, as from evaporation from the several great 
rivers. During tlie hot season, sickness is prevalent, and 
increases with the temperature. During the cool season, there 
are, with little intermission, either fogs or heavy dews. The 
mean annual tt^mperaturc at noon is 79° ; the greatest annual 
fall of rain has been found to be ninety-three inches, the least 
forty-six, the mean seventy. 

In the northern and western parts of the district there is 
much kunkur,* or calcareous tufa, in many places largely im- 
pregnated with iron. There is also much clay, white, yellow, 
or blue, wliich on the more elevated parts is barren, and over- 
run with jungle; but in the depressed tracts, flooded during 
the periodical rains, is overlaid with a deep dark-coloured 
alluvial mould of great fertility. Altogether, bQ8i;Qyer, the 
average fertility of this district is decidedly inferior to' that of 
the country north and W’est of it. 

Of wild animals, Dacca possesses the elephant, buffalo, tiger,- 
bear, and leopard. Of wild birds, there are the lishing-eagle, 
vulture, kite, argila or adjutant-bird, and cranes of various kinds. 
The porpoise is common in the large rivers, which also harbour 
in great numbers the gbariyal, or sharp-beaked crocodile, and the 
magar, or blunt-beaked crocodile (alligator). Snakes exist in 
great number and variety. Fish are abundant and excellent. 
The domestic animals are principally kino and buffaloes. 

Cultivation is partial and unshilful, so that the district does 
not supply its own consumption of grain, and that article is 
• Bengal and imported in large quantities from the neighbouring districts.® 
nSn, 277 .** Esculent vegetables are abundant, but usually n6t of kinds 
known in Europe. Sugar, betel-nut, hemp, indigo, and other 
plants yielding dye-stuffs, are produced in moderate quantities. 
Cotton was formerly produced iu considerable quantities, but 
its culture has been much limited since manufacture of 
fiife muslins in the city of Dacca has ceased, the staple being 
too short for the manufacture of coarse strong fiibrics, which - 
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alone are now made in the district. In® the attempts recently 
made by the East-India Company to introduce the American 
cotton, Dacca participated; but the result was complete and 
total failure. The climate appears to^bo unsuitable for the 
purpose, and myiiads of insects preying on the plants, destroyed 
the bolls and fi-ustrated the liopes of the cultivators. 

Manufacturing industry is circupiscijibod and insignificant, 
^since the failure of the muslin- trade. Dyeing, bleaching, em- 
broidering, working in gold aud, silver, the fabrication of 
articles of jewellery, glass, paper, soap, cabinet-ware, coarse 
woollens, sacking, cordage, and hardware, are carried on to a 
small extent. Tlie exports are coarse cottons and woollens, 
indigo, datc-sngar, preserved fruits, bctidniit, dried fish, cheese, 
sd^p, jewellery, aud hardware; tlje imports, grain, oil-seeds, 
spices, cocoauuts, tobacco, catechu, wax, silk, British cotton 
yarn and piece-goods, metals, hardwjy:e, timber, bamboos, and 
lime. 

The amount of population is returned officially^ at 600,000, 
which, compared with the area, indicates a relative density of 
*306*^ to the., square mile. In the northern part of the district, 
are two tribes, denominated, the one Kuneb, the other Eaj- 
bansi, apparently of different origin from the rest of the popu- 
lation ; more robust in physical type, and more dariiij^ and 
resolute in character. Excluding these, the Mussulmans are 
considered to be more numerous than the Brahminists, but not 
in a great degree. Education does not ajppear to bp greatly 
encouraged in Dacca. The town has a government college in 
a prosperous state (of which some account will bo found in 
the proper place), but throughout the district there were on 
the 30th September, 1850, only two government .vernacular 
schools. 

Dacca, the locality of the civil establishment and a militaiy 
cantonment, Narainganj, and Islampoor,* are described under 
tbeir lespecftiye^nameB in the alphabetical arrangement. 

There are scarcely any roads in this district, inconsequence 
of the facility afforded by the several large rivers for commu- 
xdcatioi£ by water, and the extreme difficulty of conducting 
roads across tlie,rnumerous streams. Thbre is a very indiffer- 
ent; 'route from south-west to north-east througli Dacca, frifn 
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to Nussecrabad, in the adjoining district of Mymensing. A 
superior road, projected some years since, from the capital, was 
abandoned in consequence of the great difficulty in the way of 
its execution.® At a i;ecent period, a lino of steam coinmuni- 
cation was established experimentally, betweeiin Calcutta and 
Dacca, but the result was unfavourable, the expense having 
greatly exceeded the yecejpts. Tho failure, however, being 
attributed in some degree to the slowness with which the, 
natives of Bengal adopt njpw customs, it was resolved to con- 
tinue tho experiment, and to extend tho line to Assam.® 

Under the Mahomedaii rule, the affairs of Dacca were 
administered by an officer apjioiiited by the nawaub of Bengal, 
and accountable to him for the revenues of the province. The 
establishment^ of the British authority, on tho grant of the 
Dewanny in 1765, of course put an end to tho actual power 
of the subordinate governor, as well as to that of the chief ; 
but an adequate provision was made for tho Dacca nawaub, 
and his successors continued stipendiaries of the British 
government until the year 1845, when the title* and dignity 
became extinct by the death of the last possessor without 
heirs. The pecuniary allowances thereupon lapsed, but a 
small sum was allotted for tlie maintenance of the femsdo con- 
nections and servants of tho deceased nawaub.® 

DACOA,^ a town, the principal place of the British district 
of tho same name, presidency of Bengal, is situate on the 
Burha Ounga, a considerable stream, commimicatiug with the 
Dulasseree, a largo offset of the Koonaie* or Jabuna. The 
Biu'ha Q-unga is, however, hero about half a mile* wide in the 
dry* season, and still wider during the rainy season. The 
climate is dconsidered good, the heat being tempered by the 
cooling effect of the numerous rivers ; and as their currents 
are rather rapid, they produce none of the deleterious results 
of stagnant water, br of water approaching to staguaney. 
The city is® four miles in length, and one and quarter in 
breadth. It is at present a wide expanse of ruins, in many 
places overgrown w'ith jungle, which, as well as the dilapidated 
buildings, is infested with numerous tigers,^ snakes, and other 
ndxious creatures. ^ All its splendid buildii;^, the castle of 
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its founder, Shah Jehaiigir, the noble mosque he built, the 
palaces of the ancient newauhs, the factories and churches of 
the Dutch, French, and Portugueae nations, are all sunk into 
ruin, and overgrown with jungle.” Thpugh thus comparatively 
desolate, its mkiareta, huge ruined palaces, and other monu- 
ments of Tieparted grandeur, give it an impressive and not 
unpleasing aspect, during the ppriqdical rains of closing 
^ summer and autumn, when it stands alone above a wide, 
watery waste. At present, the \^ork3 and places of public 
character are fitting only to be enumerated, not described. 
The city and suburbs are, in a recent publication,*'^ slated to 
possess ten bridges, tliirtccn ghats or landing-places, seven 
ferry-stations, twelve bazars, three public wells, a variety ot 
buildings for fiscal and judficiid. purposes, a jail and jail- 
hospital, a lunatic asylum, and a native hospital. Among the 
noticeable establishments is the elephant depot,® containing 
generally from two to three hundred of these animals. The 
religious edifices devoted to Christianity are 8t. Thomas’s 
Church, the Baptist Mission meeting-house, the Komish, 
Armenian, and Greek churches. There are said to be a 
hundred and eighty Mussulman mosques, and a hundred and 
nineteen Brahminical temples. The Ejiglish, Armenians, and 
Greeks, have cemeteries at this place. Hero is a (Pliego 
subject to the control of the Council of Education, but under 
the management of a local committee,^ consisting of twelve 
members, of whom one half are unconnected with government, 
and five are natives. The committee have a secretary, and for 
conducting the educational duties, there arc, besides a head 
master, superintending the w'hole establishment, three masters 
in the senior, and nine in the junior school department, of 
which latter six are natives. There is also a vernacular de- 
partment, directed by two pundits ; and attached are a librarian 
mid a writer. In September, 1850, thei^ were 340 pupils ; of 
>whpm 46 ^ere Christians, 15 Mahomedans, and 279 Hindoos. 
The daily average attendance was 293. Tlie Baptist Mission® 
maintain a number of schools here. 

In 1850, the Court of Chancery pronounced its judgment in 
favour of the yididity of the bequest contained in the will of 
the late Mr, Bobert Mitford, for the benefit of the nalffve 

inkabitants of Dacciii and the residue of the testator’s estatoi 
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amounting to between eleven and twelve thousand pounds, 
has been accordingly paid over to the government of Bengal, 
to be applied to charitable purposes within the city.® 

The manufactures of iQacca are at this time scarcely deserving 
of notice. A small quantity of coarse cotton^ silk, and em- 
broidered goods, constitutes the sum of them ; and even this 
scanty remnant of skiHed industry is constantly and rapidly 
giving way before the competition of British fabrics. The 
muslins of Dacca were foqncrly unrivalled for fineness and 
every desirable quality. The spinning of the very fine thread 
w-as carried on with wonderful nicety. The operation W'as 
performed with a fine steel spindle by young women, who could 
only work during the early part of the morning, while the dew 
was on the ground; for such,.was the extreme tenuity' of the 
fibre, that it would not bear manipulation after the sun had 
risen. The darners were ^o skilful, that they could remove an 
entire thread from a piece of muslin, and replace it by one of 
finer texture. The demand for those extremely beautiful 
fabrics was principally for the supply of the royal wardrobe at 
Delhi, and lias declined with the decay of that court. Such 
muslin, from its w'onderful fineness, was called abrawan, or 
“ flowing water,” and shabnum, “ evening dew.” The manu- 
facture is now totally lost ; and tliough some time ago an order 
was sent from China for a small quantity of such muslin, at 
the rate of ten rupees, or 1^. per square yard, no artisan could 
be found ^competent to execute it. The falling off® of the 
general Dacca trade took place as far back as 1801, previously 
to which the yearly advances made by the East-India Company 
and private .traders for Dacca muslins, were estimated at 
upwards of twenty-five lacs of rupees (250,Q00Z.). In 1807, 
the Company’s investments had fallen to 59,590Z., and the 
private trade to about 59,0207. In 1813, the private trade 
did not exceed 20,5957^, and that of the Company was scarcely 
more considerable. 

In 1817, t^e English commercial residency was altogether 
discontinued. The French and Dutch factories had been 
abandoned many years before. The. extent of misery caused 
by the annihilation of the manufacture and trade of this once 
floii[rishing mart, is not readily to be conceived. 

The population, according to a census® made in 1880^ 
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amounted (exclusive of military) to 66,989; of which number 
81,429 were Brahmiuists, 35,238 Mussulmans, 322 Armenians, 
Greeks, and others ; the whole residing iii 16,279 houses. This 
resulif shows a great diminution since 1814, wlieii Jlic number 
of houses asswsed to the police-ratc was 21,631.** AVithiu the 
last eight or ten years, however, there is reason to tliink that 
the prosperity and popiihition of the pl^lc^^ have somcwlmt 
increased. The importance of Dacca is of comparatively 
recent date, as it is not mentioned either by lA'rishta or 
Abulfazl. 

The civil establishment of the district of which this is the 
chief location, consists of a judge, a collector, and other 
European officers, with a due proportion of subordinates. Eor 
Ttnilitary purposes, Dacca is within the Presidency division, and 
the immediate vicinity of the town was usually the station of a 
regiment of infantry and a detail of artillery. It had, how- 
ever, been alleged, that the site of the canton incut was 
unhealthy, and iu consequehee remedial measures were from 
time to. time adopted.® These, how’ever, failed in producing 
the desired result, tuid at the latter end of 1852, it was finally 
detennined to abandon the cantonment.® Distance of the? 
town from Furreedpore, E., 39 miles; Derhamporo, E., .138; 
Calcutta, N.E,, 150. Lat. 23° 48', long. 00° 25'. 

DACCA JELA LP01tE.-^Scc Fuiikkj)i»oiik. 

DACIIEN. — A town in the native state of Sikhim, 51 miles 
N. from Daijecling, and 150 miles N. from Dinajepore. Jjat. 
27°44',long.88°36'. 

DADANAIGPOLIilAM.— A town in the native state of 
Mysore, 48 miles N. from Bangalore, and 102 miles !X.E. Jrom 
Seringapatam. Lat. 13° 38', long. 77° 40'. 

DADECALLEE.— A town in the British district of Barasut, 
presidency of Bengal, 35 miles N.Bi of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 53', 
long. 88° 56'. * 

DADNUH, in the district of Dadree, subject to the native 
state of Jujhur, lieutenant-governorship of the North-AVest 
Provinces, a town situate on the north-west frontier, towards 
Loharu. Lat. 28° 34', long. 76° 67'. 

DADOOLA.— A village in Sinde, on*the rouje from Shikar- 
poor to Subzulcot^ and 40 miles S.AV. from the latter tcAvn. 
It is situate four miles from the left bank of the Indus, in a 
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populous and well-cultivated country, and is supplied with water 
from three wells. Lat. 28° 2', long. G9° 14'. • 

DADKEE, ill the Britisli district of Uoolundshuhur, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a totrn on 
the route from Delhi to Allygurh, 20 milesr S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 28° 38', long. 77° 38'. 

DADKEE.^ — A town, «thc principal place of a division of the 
same name, in the native state of J ujliur,*^ within the territories 
subject to tlic lieutenant-governorship of the Nortli-West Pro- 
vinces, and situate on the route from Ifaiisoe to JNccinucli. 
Here is a large bazar, and supplies and ivatcr are plentiful. 
The road to the north, or towards Tlaiiaee, is sandy and heavy, 
hut good southwards. According to Do Cruz, the district of 
Dadree, which was originally «conferred upon the iiawaub of 
Bahadoorgiirh for the support of troops, was retained by tlie 
Jujhur nawaub, who furnished the (juota for whose main- 
tenance the district liad been granted but it appears from 
more recent iufuriuation, that the chief of .Jujhur has restored 
the estate to the former grantee.^ Distance of iho town from 
Hansee,* S., -14 miles. Lat. 28° 32', long. 70° 20'. 

DAD U POO 11,^ in the (Ms-Sutlej territory of Sirhind, a small 
town or village Jive miles from iho right bank of the J iiinna, 
and close to the Delhi Cajinl. Elhvation above the sea between 
000 and 1,000 feet.- Distance N. of Delhi 88 miles. Lat. 
30° 12', long. 77° 27'. 

DAICIIOO, in the Eajpoot state of Joudpore, a village on 
the route from Pokhurii to Joudpore, 28 miles S.E. of 
tho former place. It is supplied with good water from 
four wells, 150 feet deep. Tlie road in this part of the route 
is heavy and bad, winding among sand-hills. Lat. 2G°47', 
long. 72° 27'. 

DAKfLOOIl. — A towtt in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nfzam, 100 miles N.W. from Hyderabad, 
and 46 miles S. from Nandair. Lat. 18° 32', long. 77° 39'. 

DAILWOUllA . — A town in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, four miled N.E. from Diu, and 106 miles S. 
from Eajkote. Lat. 20° 4G', long. 71° 2'. 

DAJEEPQOE. — A town in the native state of Kolapoor,- 
pr^dency of Bombay, 30 miles S.W. from Eolapoor, and 
53 miles N.W. from Belgaum. Lat. 16° 22', long. 74®. 
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I) AJEL. — A fort, town, and district of the runjaub, on the 
route from Berj^ Ghazee Khan to Bliag, situate among the 
mountains of Dajel and llurroond. The town is a small but 
rathir Hourisliiiig place, and important as commanding the 
comnnmicatitfu through the l)(‘rajat*to ('‘uleli Gundava and 
Beloochistan, by tlic llolan Pass. Lat. 29 :17', long. 70’ 10'. 

DAKJDLO, in the jaghiro ii(ml(‘n:inl-governoi*- 

ship of the Korth-A\^'st Pnwinees, a village on the lid't bank of 
the llansoutoo nullah, a torreiy: dry for a gi'i at ])art of llu^ 
year, but overllowing consith'rably during the rains. Lat. 
21\ long. 70" 37'. 

DAKIAT, hi the native siale ofGiirliwal, a village at the 
soutliern extremity of the mountain boinnling the ha-iile valley 
• of Banal on the eastern side: Jt is close U) the right bank of 
the Jumna. Lat. 30” 19', long. 78 ’ Ls'. 

BALAMOW,^ in the district I'answara, in the terriiory 
of Oude, a city on the left bank of the (Jange.s, and presenting 
a striking appcaraiiec^ to those who navig.ate it. Tlieri? 
are two larg(? antique shiwalas,* or Hindoo tomph's, on 
tlio bank of the Ganges, and an ancient llight of brick-built 
steps gives aec(?sa to the river, for the purpose of the ritual 
ablutions of pilgrims, it being recognised as a holy place.’* 
There is b(;sides a brick-biiiit fort, with waits. .Iliilttfr stale.s, 
its “ populatioji to be l(),OO0, of whom 250 arc Musisulmans.” 
It is incntion(?d in the Ayeen Akherry as situate in tlie 
sircar or subdivision of JMaiiickpoor, in the province or sonhah 
of Allahabad, and as having a brick fort, and laniig ass(‘ssed at 
90,G51 rupees. Distant S. from Luclftiow 5(5 miles, W. from 
Allahabad GS miles, N.W. from Calcutta 5G3 miles. Lat. 
26° 4', long. 81° 7'. 

BA.LKISSOBE.i-A river rising in the Jiritish district of 
Pachete, presidency of Bengal, abmit lat. 23 ’ 30', long. 8G'31 j', 
and, taking a south-easterly course, pat^es through the di-stricts 
Bancoora, Burdwan, and Hoogly, when, under the namo of 
the Koopuerain, it forms the boundary of the diiftricts Itidjcllce 
and Hoogbly, and falls into tho river ILoogly at Diamond 
Ilarbour, in lat, 22° 12', long. 88° 7'. Its total length of 
course is 170 miles. At Bancoora, fifty miles from its source, 
it is crossed^ by ford, on the route from Calcutta to Ilafiree- 
*** A temple of Shiva or Mahadeva,” according to Shakeepear.* 
l?2 
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bagh, and at Jahanabad,^ sixty-five miles lower down^ it is 
crossed by the same route by means of ford. • 

D ALLAH. — A town' in the Recently acquired British dis- 
trict of Pegu, president of Bengal, 42 miles S.W. of^Ean- 
goon. Lat. l(f 21', long. 95° 47'. • 

DALLAII. — The name of one of the rivers forming the delta 
of the Irawady. It flow's past, the tow'n of Dallah, and falls into 
the Bay of Bengal about lat. 10° 8', long. 75° 49'. 

DALPATPO 011,1 {ji the district of Pachamrat, territory of 
Oude, a town on the riglit bank of the Ghaghra, seven miles 
S.E. of Paizahad, 82 E. of Lucknow. In 1837, Ha^al Singh, 
the zemindar or proprietor of the adjacent country, employed ^ 
500 men in building a mud fort of considerable extent. Lat. 
26° 44', long. 82° 14'. 

DAMAKA.— A town in the Britisli district of Camroop, in 
Low'cr Assam, presidency of Bengal, 28 miles N.E. of Goal- 
para. Lat. 26° 27', long. 90° 56'. 

HAMAN.^* — A town on the coast of the Northern Concan, 
and belonging to the Portugueso,^ tliough included within 
tho limits of the presidency of Bombay. It is situate on the 
Dumungunga, or river of llaman, which rises in the Ghauts, 
about forty miles furtlier east. 'The river has a bar at its mouth, 
having 'two feet water at low water spring tides, and eighteen 
or tw'enty feet inside. There is never less in common springs 
than three fathoms at high w^ater on the bar, the rise of the 
tide being Eoventeen or eighteen feet. Outside the bar is a 
road, in which vessels may anchor in eiglit fathoms of water. 
The town is fortified, ahd has a rampart with ten bastions^ 
and two gateways. There are nine Christian churches, and a 
foit called tho Castle of St. Hieronymus. The surrounding 
country is fruitful and pleasant, except in tho rainy season, 
when it is extensively overflowed. During the dry season, 
there remain some shdllow jhils or ponds, abounding in fish 
and reptiles. The river, admitting the tide, is bradkish, and 
when the water left by rain is evaporated, recoup is had to 
wells, the 'water of which, however, is also in some degree 
brackish, and moreover, very unwholesome, causing fevers and ' 
other formidable ailments. ‘‘Provisions^ fuid vegetables are 

Daman of Tassin ; Damman of the Oordoo writeia. 
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cheap and plentiful.** Daman is an excellent place for small 

vessels to remahi at during the S.W. monsoon, and for the 

purpose of repair, the country being well stocked with ship- 

timbSr. Many ships of from 500 600 Ions burden have 

been built iif this river. Daman, described as “a town® great « raria y souw, 

and strong,** was sacked and burned by tin' I'ortugueso in 

1631. It was subsequently rebftili:,*aud in 15.58 was fallen by 

the Portuguese,® who converted the mosque into a Christian • w. ii. ids. 

clnirch. The place appears from that time to have remained 

one of their possessions. The district, of which the town is 

the principal place, is about ten miles in length from north to 

south, and five in breadth. Distance of the town of Daman 

from Bombay, N., 101 miles. Lat. 20^ 21.', long. 7^ 53'. 

DAMAN,^ or 'THE BORDEll, so called because it ‘ nump*, poi. 
stretches between the Suliraaii Mountains and the Indus. The 
tract formerly constituted a portictn of Eunject Singh’s king- 
doin of Lahore, and is now annexed to the Bj’itlsh provijice of Eipii ait. of’ 
the Punjaub. Where not under the influence of irrigation,^ it * 
in general presents the appearance of a plain of smooth hard 
clay, bare of grass, but sprinkled with dwarfish bushes, tama- 
risks, and occasionally trees of larger si/.o, but seldom exceed- 
ing the height of twenty feet, the soil or clirfiato being un- 
favourable to their further growth. In place of the clay, the . 
surface in some places consists of a loose and irrecluimablc 
sand. The clay appears to be deposited by the waters cither 
of the Indus or of the numerous small rivers whiclr, during the 
season of the melting of the snow, stream down from the 
mountains, and add to the inundation. Where duly irrigated, 
the clay is very productive, and few countries arc more fertile 
than the Derajat, or that part of the phiin which extends along 
the western bank of the Indus. The Derajat, so called from 
the three towns^ Dera Ismael Khan, Dora Pati Khan, and 
Dera Ghazee Khan, abounds in towns and good villages. In 
summer, \he heat in the Daman is intense, and the productions 
a great measure resemble those of India. * ^ 

The Daman is 300 miles long, from the Kala or Salt liange 
on the north, to the confines of Siiide on the south, and has an 
average breadth of about sixty miles. Lat. 40' to 33° 2(/, 
long. 69® ao. to 7J® 20'. * 

DAMDAMA. — A town in the Bajpoot state of Kotah, 78 dm 
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miles N.E. from N*cemuch, and 11 miles S. from Kotah. at. 
25°, long. 75° 5 &. 

DAMMOODAJl.'* — A river rising in the British district 
of Kaingurh, presidencye Df Bengal, about lat. 23° 55', long. 
84° 53'. It takes a south-easterly direction through the British 
districts Ilaingurh and Pacheet, into tliose of Bancoora and 
Biirdrwan, and twelve milds bdlow the principal town of the last- 
named district, and in lat. 23° 5', long. 88° 1', it turns nearly 
due south, a direction which® it holds for the remainder of its 
course through the British districts Biirdwan and Hoogly, 
until its fall into the river Hoogly on the right side, in lat. 
22° 13', long. 88° 7' ; its total Icngtii of course being 350 miles. 
Its feeders are numerous, the most important being the Barra- 
chur, a considerable tonrent, Mling into it on the left side, in 
lat. 23° 40', long. 8G° 51'. On tlio route from Calcutta to 
llazareebiigh, it is crossed by means of a h.Try,'-* fifty miles abovei 
its mouth. At llancogunj, eighty-five miles higher up, and in 
lat. 23° 35', long. 87° 8', the hod of the stream is described by 
Jacquemont* as 500 yards wide, fordable, Avith a rapid current, 
and limpid water, about one foot deep in the middle of Decem- 
ber, or during the dry season. At (lomcali, ninety miles higher 
up the strcainjllio same traveller states^ the bed to be 250 yards 
wide, and free from obstructions, witli a slender stream of 
very fine Avater.f The valley of the Dammoodah, which is 
about to be traversed by the railway from Calcutta, is known 
to abound *in coal and iron ; and, indeed, the only donbt as to 
the practicability of manufacturing malleable iron in the dis- 
trict, arises from the absence of limestone for the reduction of 
the ore into metal. Limestone, howcA’^er, may be imported 
from Sylhet and other places ; and it has been estimated by 
competent authority,® that, assuming the cost of railway bars 
at 10/. per ton, bar-iron may be manufactured in the Dam- 

* Dummodah of Hennell. Wilford observoSi' Btunodata, one of the 
sacred namejs of* Yialmu and adds, ** in spoken dialects, it is called 
Damoda or Damadi.’* 

t Hamilton, speaking of this river, states' that *4t is important, as 
greatly assisting the inland! navigation of the adjacent districts and, iaa 
recent publication* of high character, it is stated to be navigable^ during 
the nuny season, from the Hoogly as &t as the confluence pf4he 
Barrachur, a distance of 170 miles^ for vessels of twenty tons. 
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moodah valley at least twenty per cent, lower t]ian it could bo 
imported from IJiigland. 

DAM^tJK. — A town in one of tlio recently sequestrated e.i.o. mh. ih>c. 
districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or dominions of the 
Nizam, 25 miles S.E. from Omraoultee, and 85 "miles S.AV. 
from Nagpoor. Lat. 20° 20', long. 7s ' T. 

DAMUNGtATj Al. — A town iji ope of the recently seques- k.i.c. Mt. noo. 
trated districts of the native slate of Hyderabad, or domhiions 
of the Nizam, 29 miles S.E. Irqm OmraoiitUv, and 60 miles 
S.W. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20° 45\ long. 7S° 14'. 

DAMUNOUNOA. — A river rising on the wcsIcmmi slope 
of the Syadree range of mountains, in lat. 20" 1 1.', lotig. 

73° 42^, and, flowing in a westerly direction through the nativo 
•state of Point, and dividing thp British collectoratea oP Surat 
and Taunah, intersects the Portuguese t(M*ritory of Dainaun, 
and falls into the Arabian Sea in l^it* -0" 23', long. 72° 52'. 

DANA. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 16S miles e.i.c. an. Dor. 
N.W. from Khatmandoo, tuid 148 miles N.E. from Onde. 

Lat. 28° 47', long. 83° 3'. 

DANAYAKKAN KOTTEI.— A town in the Eritisli dis- k.i.c. Mi. Doc. 
trict of Coimbatore, presiderujy of Madras, 30 miles N. of 
Coimbatore. Lat. 11° 26', long. 77° 7'. 

DANDEEAS.— See Dats’ciwara. 

DANDEliPlIlJL. — A toVn in the Eritish sub-collectorato*E.i.c. Mi.Doc. 
of Nassick, presidency of Eombay, 39 Jiiiles S.E. of Nassick. 

Lat. 19° 33', long. 74° 7'. 

DANDYAUW. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 94 wi. Doc. 
miles S.E. from Alinora, and 36 miles S.W. from Jemlah. 

Lat. 29° 8', long. 81° 10'. 

DANGAUB. — A town in the native state of Sirgoojali, 27 R.i.o. m». d«o. 
inilea S.W. from Sirgoojali, and 33 miles N.W. from Odeipoor. 

Lat. 12 ° 60', long. 82° 53'. 

DANGKHAB. — A town in the British district of Spiti, in e.i.c. ifi.Do& 
the district of the Julinder Dooab, one of the divisions of 
the Punjab, 92 miles N.E. of Simla. Lajf. 32° 5', long. 

78° 16'. 

D ANGTTBTllUL. — town in the Bajpoot state of Jey poor, e.i.o. mi. doc. 
86 miles S. from Jeypoor, and 16 milhs N. from Tonk. Lat. 

26° 28', long. 76° 66'. * / 

DANOO.*-*A*town in the British district of Tannah, pre- 
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Bidency of Bombay, 69 miles N. of Bombay. Lat. 19° 67', 
long. 72° 43'. . 

DANPOOR, in the British district of Aligurh, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Nortji-West Provinces, a village neflr the 
northern boundary of the district. It is 65 miles S.E. of 
Delhi. Lat. 28° 7', long. 78° 6'. 

DANPOOR,^ in the /British district of Boolundshuhr, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a small 
town on the route from the cantonment of Aligurh to that of 
Moradabad, and 22 ^ miles N. of the former. It has a bazar, 
and is well supplied with water. The road in this part of the 
route is good ; the countiy open, and rather w'ell cultivated. 
Lat. 28° 11', long. 78° 16'. 

DANTIWARA, in the Rajppot state of Joudpore, a village 
on the route from the town of Joudpore to that of A jrneer, 
and 21 miles E. of the former. Tt contains 100 houses and 
five shops. The road in this part of the route is gravelly, 
occasionally encumbered with stones, and cut up into ravines. 
Lat. 26° 16', long. 73° 30'. 

DANTOON. — A town in the British district of Midnapoor, 
presidency of Bengal, 32 miles S. of Midnapoor. Lat. 21° 67', 
long. 87° 20'. 

DANTROEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state of Serohee, 

' 22 miles S.W. from Serohee, and 78 miles W. from Oodeypoor. 
Lat. 24° 49', long. 72° 35'. 

DAODPQOR,'* in the territory of Oude, a village on the 
route from Lucknow ^ to Sultanpoor cantonment, 12 miles W. 
of the latter. It has a small bazar, and is well supplied with 
water. The road to the north-west, or towards Lucknow, is 
bad, and much cut up ; to the south-east, or towards Sultan- 
poor, it is rather good. The surrounding countiy is but 
partially cultivated, having .much low jungle. Lat. 20^ 18', 
long. 81° 67'. 

DAOOD KAYLE, in the Sind Sagur Dooab division of the 
Punjab, a towi^ situated on an offset of the river Indus, six 
miles S. of the town of Kala Bagb. Lat. 82° 61', long. 71° 36'. 

DAOODNUG-UR,^ in the British district Behar, presi- 
dency of Bengal, a towii on the right bank of tbe river Son, 
navigi;>])le^ up to ibis place from its confluence with the Ganges, 
* David's Town ; from Band, nom. propr., “David," and Pur, “ towa.” 
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a distance of forty-five miles.* Some of the streets are straight 
and wide* but the greater number mere wretched lanes. Here 
is a spacious well-built scrae, or public lodgiiig-liousc, sur- 
rounded by a rampart of brick, witlj balilements jaiul loop- 
holes, and probebly intended for a strongliold of tlie former 
government. There is another extensive scrae, inclosed and 
secured by gates. The number of* houses,'^ including Ahmud- 
^guiij, has been computed at about 2,000 ;t and, admit ting ^;he 
usual ratio of inmates to houses, t1tf3 population npjiears to be 
about 10,000. It is a place of considerable trade,'*' and has 
manufactures of setringis, or coarse cotton carpets, blankets, 
and cotton fabrics of various sorts. The pr>Iice division, of 
which it is tlio principal place, contains 378 villages, and a 
population computed at 02,300; Ihe Brahmlnists being as ten 
to six to the IMussulnians. The town is 42 miles N.W. of (lya, 
60 S.W. of Patna, 80 E. of Benares. •Lat. 25^* 3', long. 84® 27'. 
DAOEALAH.— See Dourala. 

DAPOOLEE. — A town in the British district of Rutna- 
gherry, presidency of Bombay, 55 miles N, of Rutnaghorry. 
•Lat. l7® 48', long. 73® 10'. 

DAPOOREE. — ^A town situate on the left bank of tho 
Moota river, a feeder of tlie Bccma, in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay? four miles N. of Poonah.* The 
town contains a residence' for the use of tho governor of 
Bombay, and in its vicinity arc the Jiotanical Clardeiis, * main- 
tained by the government. Lat. 18® 32', long. 73® 51'. 

DABAGUNJ,' J in the British district of Allahabad, lion- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from the caiitoument of Allahabad to Jaunporc, and 
communicating by ferry with tlie former, of wliicli it may be 
considered in some measure a suburb. The Ganges, on the 
left bank of which it is situate, has here a bed a mile wide,^ the 
stream in the dry season occupying only*a tliird of that space, 
the remainder being moist sand and mud, over which the road 
is difficult. It is a place of some importance, liaving, according 
to a return made in 1834,* a population of 9,103 ; of whom 

* Prinsep states the distance at twenty miles. ^ 

. f The number of houses, according to Buchanan, is 8,000. 
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7,395 ‘were Hindoos, and 1,708 Mussulmaus. Lat. 25° 27', 
long. 81° 57'. 

HAllAIVCANY QIIAT. — Sec AMBEANiiUf-LT. 

DAKANAGDIV in,the liritisli district of Allahabad, Heu- 
tciiant-goveriiorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from Allahabad to the town of Piittehpoor, 40 miles ^ 
S.B. of the latter placje. r. Supplies and water arc abundant. 
The road to the south-east, tow^ards Allahabad, is heavy, but 
that to the north-west, ,or towards Puttchpoor, is good. 
The surrounding country is level and well cultivated. Lat. 
25° 41', long. 81° 25'. 

LAliANlIGIJJt, in the British district of Bijnour, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Moradabad io AfuzufeiTiugur, and 40 miles 
S.E. of the latter place. It is situate on the left bank of 
the Ganges, in a level, wall-eiiltivatcd country, and has a bazar. 
The road in this part of the route is sandy, and bad for wheeled 
carriages. Distant ‘ N. W. from Culcutta 944 miles. Lat. 
29° 17', long. 78° 11'. 

DABxAPOOE,^ in the Punjab, a small village about a mile 
from tlic right or west bank of tlie Jhelum. Close to it are 
extensive ruins, called Oodonuggur, which Burnes supposes to 
he those of Nicoea,^ built by Alexander, to commemorate his 
victory on tliis spot over Poms.' Lat. 32° 40', long. 73° 30'. 

DAllAPOOllAM,^ in the British district of Coimbatore, 
presidency of Madras, a town situate about half a mile from 
the left bank of the river Amrawati,'^ in an elevated open 
country. The streets are wide, and tho houses in general well 
built. Here is a large mud fort, formerly of considerable 
importance® during the W'ars between the British and the 
rulers of Mysore, hut now in ruins.* Distance from the town 
of Coimbatore, S.E., 42 males ; Madras, S. W., 250. Lat. 10° 46', 
long. 77° 36'. 

* Buchanan, after mentioning the fort, gives the following eurions 
statement : — “<The commandant, according to the report of the native^ 
agreed to surrender the place to Col. Fullarton. As, however, he wished 
to make an appearance of resistance, some pioneers were sent into the 
ditch to undermine the rvall, which they did very coolly, while brer their 
h^s the garrU>n kept up a tremendous fire. When the passa^ was 
oj^D, Jibe firing ceased, and out troops wa&ed/m quietly, withejEit' iui;y 
injury being done on either side.*’ 
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DAEBAEEA, in the Punjaub, a lar^e fortrcRs of the 
Daman. It is sihiato 12 miles N,W, of Tak, and at tho 
mouth of a pass into the Suliman Moiuitains. Its avails arc 
very lofty, but it does not appear to»]^c otherwise pf impor- 
tance, and it is Situate in a very bairen and secluded country. 
Lat. 32° 16', long. 70° 20^. 

DAEEEE. — A town of North-Eastern India, in tlio native 
estate of Bhotan, 60 miles E. from Darjeeling, and 105 miles N. 
from Eungpore. Lat. 27° 12', long. S0° 18'. 

DAEBUNG, or EOOSJtKATONa,^ in Buasahir, a river 
of Koonawur. It rises in about lat. 31° 57', long. 7S° 25', on 
the south-western declivity of the stupendous range of Damuk 
Shu, bounding that territory on the side of Ladakh. Gi*rard 
estimates tho elevation of its soim^c at about 15,(K)0 feet above 
the sea. The scone, as described by him, is one of tcrriiic 
desolation. “ The Darboong was losir amidst the fields of snow 
. and ice by wdiich it w'as generated ; the whole space on evciy 
side was floored by ice, half-hid under stones and rubbish. In 
some places the snow is of an incredible thickness, and lies in 
heaps. Having accumulated for years together, it separates by 
its gravity, and spreads wide desolation in its route. Nowliero 
ill my travels havo I observed such enormous bodies of snow 
and ice, or altogether such a sgeiie.” ^ About five niilesTjcdow 
this place, and nearly soutli of it, the stream receives a number 
of snow-torrents, tumbling down the glaciers and mountains on 
every side, and rushes doumwards, sometimes aimdat spiry 
peaks of limestone, sometimes beneath vast arches of perpetual 
ice and snow. Soomdo, about two miles below this, or between 
six and seven miles from the source, has an elevation of 
13^000 feet, so that the torrent in that part of its course has a 
fall of nearly 800 feet a mile. The declivity, however, soon 
becomes much less, and the stream flbws through a fertile dell,^ 
to which it afibrds the moans of irrigation indispciisahlo to pro- 
ductiveness in this arid climate. It is in consequence bordered 
by several villages, by the name of one of w hich ilris sometimes 
c^ed the Eooshkatong. Joequemont^ describes it, in this part 
of its course, as a considerable river, w hich descends from the 
nortb-west with turbulence and enormous rapidi^. At Soong* 
num^ it is crossed •by a sanga or wooden bridge, thirty-tl4ee 
feet long/ and at an elevation of 9,030 feet above the sea; and 
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seven or ciglit miles below tins it falls into tbe Sutlej, in lat. 
31° 43', long. 78° 35', after a total course ofabout twenty-seven 
miles. 

DAEDDKEE. — A town in the British district of Cuttack, 
presidency of Bengal, 36 miles S.E. of Cuttaek. Lat, 20° 4', 
long. 86° 18'. 

DAETSllE. — A town in the British district of Ncllore, 
presidency of Madras, 30 miles N.W. of Ongolc. Lat. 15° 48', 
long. 79° 44'. 

DAKJEELIXG, in the British district of the same name, 
presidency of Bengal, a sanatariurn ^ for troops located within 
the military division of Cawnporo, Allahabad, Dinapore, and 
Benares. It is situate “oii^ the southern side of a great 
hollow or basin, being that of the Eunject Eiver, whidi falls 
into the Teesta a few miles east of tlie place. To the north, 
the view is open, and exhibits the usual succession of range 
beyond range, all irregularly ramifying in every direction, and 
in apparently inextricable confusion: it terminates in tho 
Snowy Eange. To the westward, the view is confined by a lofty 
range at tho distance of about ten miles; to tho eastward, 
appears tho valley of tho Teesta ; and on each side of it is the 
confused assemblage of mountain-ridges, as to the north ; to 
tho south, Darjeeling has thejSinchul Peak, elevated about 
9,000 feet, and Gurdun-Kuttur range, which is a ramification 
of it. Those mountains arc completely clothed with forest 
from the top to the very bottom.” 

In regard to natural scenery, the country round Daqeeling 
is described as inferior to that of Landour and Mussooree, 
but as contrasting favourably with that of Almora. In one 
respect, however, it has an advantage even over the former 
places, commanding as it does the most magnificent view 
which can probably be obtained of the Snowy Eange, distant 
about sixty miles, in A^hich, eminently conspicuous, appears the 
Kunching Jinga, rising 27,000 feet above the sea. Dr. 
Hooker,^ when on a botanical mission to this region, thus 
describes his first impression of tho scene: — Early next morn- 
ing I caught my first view, and I literally held my breath in 
awe and adupratiou. * Six or seven successive ranges of forest- 
cl4d mountains as high as that whereon \ stood (8,000 feet),: 
intervened between me and the dazzling-white pile of snoW-clad 
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mountains, among which the giant peak of Kinchin-junga 
rose 20,000 feet above the lofty point from which I gazed. 
Owing to the clearness of the atnioaphorc, the snow appeaivd 
to my fcney but a few miles oil', and pie loftiest mountain at 
only a day’s journey. The heavenwartf outline was projected 
against- a pale-blue sky, wliile little detaclicd patches of mist 
clung here and there to the higlujst ^)eal\s, and were tinged 
.golden-yellow or rosy-red by the rising sun.” 

Gneiss is the principal formatioy of tlio rock at Daijeeling; 
slate occurs on the banks of the Kuiijeet Kiver ; at the foot of 
the hills, ir^-ore abounds ; and traces of copper are said to 
have been discovered. 

The advantages possessed by Darjeeling, as the site for a 
sanatariura, in .the salubrity of .its cliinato * and facility of 
access from the plains of Tlcngal, induced the Jlritish govern- 
ment, in 1835, to open a negotiation ^vitli the rajah of Sikkim, 
for its cession, in return for an equivalent in land or money. 
The rajah consented to an unconditional anil gratuitous trausfer. 
Several years afterwards, however, a grant of 3,000 rupees per 
* annum was made to the rajah, as compensation for the cession, 
which sum at a later period was doubled.'^ A sanatarluin for 
Europeans has been established,'’ and its results, as exhibited 
in official medical reports, aro considered satisfactory.^* The 
district of wliich Darjeeling is flic principal place, was enlarged 
in 1850, by the annexation of a further portion of the territory 
of Sikkim. The sequestration of this tract, yielding q revenue^ 
of 26,037 rupees, took place tii conscqiicucc of outrages com- 
mitted by the rajah against Dritisli subjects, a course of (Con- 
duct which at the same time exposed him to the forfeiture of 
the annual payment which had been granted as compensation 
for Darjeeling.® Lat. 27® 2', long. 88® 19'. 

DAEMAFUE . — A town in the 3ritish district of Salem, 
presidency of Aladras, 33 miles N. of*Salem. Lat. 12® O', 
long. 78° 14'. 

DAEMOODAE. — town in the native sta^p of Nepal, 

• 

* Like all places in Bengal south of the Himalayas, Darjeeling has a 
cold, a warm, and a nuny season ; bat, having tgi elevation of 7,218 feet 
above the iea» and it being ascertained that in India the temperatnre of 
the air liUa 1” for ever]^ 800 feet, its moan temperature is about 24** beAw 
that of Oalotitli^ or only 2^ above that of London. 
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190 miles AV. from Khatmandoo, and 103 miles N. from 
Oude. Lat. 28° 17', long. 82° 19'. : 

DABRAII. — ^A town in the British distnet of Bhaugulpore, 
presidency of Bengal^ 60 miles S.W. of Eajmahal. Lat. 
24’’ IS',. long- 87° 5'. ■ , 

LAllIlOOE . — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the I^i/aip, 185 miles N.W. from Hyderabad, 
an‘d 72 miles S. from Jnulnah. Lat. 18° 50', long. 76° 11'. 

DAESilANGA.NJ,^ in^ the district of Pachainrat, territory 
of Oude, a town near tlie right batik of the river Ghaghrii, 
five miles S.E. of Fai/.abad. It was built^ by Djrshan Singh, 
a freebooter, the brother of an advonturor originally a trooper 
in the Company’s service, but raised to the station of zemindar, 
or fcoflcc, by the favour of Saadat A.li Khan, formerly naw'aub 
vizier. It is rather a thriving place, several merchants of 
considerable property residing there. Distant E. from Luck- 
now 80 miles, l^at. 26° long. 82° 12'. 

DASKUII,^ in the British district of Meerut, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North- AVest Provinces, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of the pergunnali of tlie same name, situate on tho’ 
route from Delhi to Gliurmukteosur, and 18 miles E. of tho 
former. Elevation above tho sea 821^ feet. Lat. 28° 41', 
long4 77° 36'. 

DASOEEE.— A town in the Enjpoot state of Jondpore or 
Marwar, 79 miles N. from Joudporc, and 50 miles S.AV^. from 
Beekaneer. . Lat. 27° 25', long. 72° 56'. 

DASPOEE. — A town in the British district of Midnapore, 
pi\;sideiicy of Bengal, 31 miles N.E. of Midnapoor. Lat. 
22° 37', long. 87° 50'. 

DATCITAPULLY.— A town in the British district of 
Ountoor, presidency of Madras, 52 miles N.W. of Guutoor. 
Lat. 16° 37', long. 79° 4^'. 

DATMEE, ill native Gurwhal, n village on the left hank of 
the Supin or Tonse. The village is inhabited by savage and 
lawless banj^itti, who practise their misdeeds with much im- 
punity, In consequence of the extreme difficulty of access to 
their fastness. It w^as a secondary station in the great iaagb- 
nometrical survey of the Hiihalaya. Elevation above the sea. 
8)^64i feet. *Lat. 31° 6', long. 78° 20'. 

DATBEE,' in tbe British district of Ul^pooreci^Utniwit- 
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governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the cityji^f Agra to Etawali, iiiul 21) miles 2 N.W. of 
the latter. The rdad in this part of the routes is good, the 
country* cultivated, and studded witj! small villages. Lat. 
27° 5', long. 78% 42'. 

DAUDPOOR. — A town in the native stale of Calahand^', 
one of the hill zcinindaiTies of ^^ri^sa, 00 miles W. from 
, Goomsoor, and 20 miles N.E. from Jooiinagudda. Lat. 
19° 59', long. 88° 19'. 

DAUKOllE. — A town in Ihc Eritisli district of Kaira, 
presidency of Bomhay, 31 miles E. of Kaira. liut. 22° 12' 
long. 73° 10'. 

EAUjMNIJGG U R,' in the peninsula of KatU war, province 
of Guzerat, or torr’itory of Die G*doowar, a town on a river 
which, fifty miles^ to ihc eastward, lalls nito the ( 1 idf of ( ’ainhay . 
I’he snrroundiiig country is well watered and fertile, producing 
abundant crops of line grain, sugar-cane, and colton. It is 
fortified, and belongs to the Guicowar, and rec<;ived ils name 
from Danxoji, one of tho family. Distance from Alimcdahad, 
S.W., 120* miles; Eai-oda, S.W., 120; Surat, N.W., 98; 
Bombay, N.W., 208. Lat 21° 4(y, long. 71° 30'. 

DA UNA BAD, in tho lieocliua Dooab division of the Punjab, 
n tow’ji situated on a feeder 0 ^ the river Kavee, (K) mile.*#S.W. 
of the town of Jjalioro. Lat. *31° 7', long. 73' 21'. 

DATJNDTAKHEltA, in the district of Bainswara, territoi'y 
of Oudo, a town on the left bank of tho Ganges., 50 miles 
* S. of Lucknow, 30 8.E. of Cawnpore. Butter estimates the 
population at between 8,000 and 9,000, of .whom 250, are 
Mussulmans. Lat. 20'° 10', long. 80° '1-2'. 

DAUNG, THE.'— A tract of country so called, situate 
Within the limits of tho presidency of Bombay, and comprising 
several petty native states, tributniy to a chief, styled tho 
rajah of Daung. It is bounded on the ribrth-'west by the potty 
stabS of Wursavee; on tho north-east and east by Candeish 
and the sub-collectorate of Nassick ; on the south by tho 
native state of Point ; and on the west by that of Bauusda. 
It extends from lat. 20° 22' to 21° 6', and from long. 73° 28' to 
'78° 62V;j|,ItB length from north to south* is fifty-j^wo miles, and 
its breA^^; twenty-eight, comprehending an area of 950 sq^o 
miles/ population of 70,800. The country abounds in 
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teak forests, which are rented by the British government * of 
the Daung chiefs, who usually refer to the British representa- 
tive any points of dispute am6ng themselves. 

DATJNTA, in the l^Tyhce Caunta division of Gujjerat, or 
the dominions of the &uicowar, a town, the cliief place of the 
potty native territory of the same name, situate 48 miles E. of 
Deesa, and 139 miles N- oC. Barotla. The territory of Daunta 
is subject to the supremacy of the Eajpoot state of Edur,' 
and, moreover, pays tribute to the Guicowar. In 1820, the. 
Eana agreed to cede a fixed proportion of his revenues to the 
state of Pahlunpore,^ but the obligation was subsequently 
commuted for an annual payment of 500‘’ rupees, and the dis- 
trict is now released from sequestration.^ The town of Dauiita 
is in lat. 24° 1.2', long. 72° 50'. 

DATJSAN. — See Deesaun. 

DAVADAXAIWIT.— A town in the British district of 
Madura, presidency of Madras, 33 miles N.AV, of Madura. 
Lat. 10° 8', long. 77° 43'. 

DAVAQOODOO. — A town in the British district of 
Nollore, presidency of Madras, 12 miles S.AV. of Ongolo. 
Lat. 15° 20', long. 80°. 

DAVANKONDA. — A town in the British district of 
Bellary, presidency of Aladim, 52 miles N.E. of Bcllary. 
Lat. 15° 33', long. 77° 37'. 

BAA^AEOY l)EOOG. — A town in the native state of 
Mysore, 7^ miles N.E. from Seringapatara, and 39 miles N.W. 
from Bangalore. Lat. 13° 22', long. 77° 1(5'. 

DAVEECOJNDA,^ in Hyderabad, or territory of the Nizam, 
a town on a hill,^ near the left or northern side of a feeder of 
the river Pedaw^ag, one of the tributaries of the Godavery. It 
is supplied wdth w ater from a tank of considerable size, situate 
on its w est side. The extensive district of Daverconda, on the 
south side of the to\v^, is named from it. Distant from the 
city of Hyderabad, S., 52 miles. Lat. 1G° 42', long. 78° 69'. 

DAVEEHTILLY. — A town in the native state of Mysore, 
68 miles N.E. from Bedenore, and 126 miles N. from Seringa- 
patara. Lat. 14° 6', long. 76° 2'. 

DAYIPOOE, in the British district of Moradabad, lieu- 
tei^t-goveniorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Moradabad to Almora, and 12 miles 
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; N. of the former. The road in this part of the route ia difficult 
for wheeled carriftg(?a ; the couiitiy open, llat, and partially 
cultivated. Lat. 28® 59', long. 78® 51'. 

DAVULGllAUT. — A town in tlie native state of IFyder- e.i.c. !#•. Doe. 
abad, or doraiiyons of the Nizam, 70 miles N.E. from Aiiruiig- 
abad, and 100 miles S.W. from Ellielipoor. Lat. 20® 30', 
long. 76® ir. 

DA WLUTAVALLUII, in the itamauu division of* the e.i.c. Mi. Doc. 
Punjab, a town situated SO mih*3 N. W. of .I.)i‘ra (ihazec Khan, 

60 miles S.W. of the town of Dera* Ismael Khan. Ijat. 31® 10', 
long. 70® 20'. 

DEAGANJ,' in the Ih’itish dislriet of iVrvJipooree, lieu- * E.i.c. Mi. Doc. 
tenant-governorship of tlie North-West Provinees, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to Ktawah, and 10 miles- S.K. * Oimion, TcWm 
of the former. The road in this part of the route is good ; the ®^**®“‘*'** 
country cultivated, and studded with small villagi.*s. Lat. 27® 3', 


long. 78® 40'. 

DEAlMAll,' in the district of Sultanpoor, ti'rriiory of Oude, * E.Lc.Mi. Doc. 
a town on the route from Pertabgurli to Sultanpoor canton- 
ment, 13 miles^ S. W. of the latter. It lui 3 a bazar, and is « oanicn, Tobicc 
abundantly supplied with water from wells. 'Jho road in this 
part of the route is bad. Lat. 20® 10', long. 82® 3'. 

DEAllY. — A town in onp of the recently seqiicjj^tratcd e.i.c. 
districts of the native state Hyderabad, or dominions of the • 

Nizam, 17 miles S.E. fi'oni Ellielipoor, and 13 miles N. from 
Oinraoiittee. Lat. 21®, long. 77® 44'. 

DEATPORE. — A town in the British district *of iMalda, e.i.c. Mi. Doc. 
presidency of Bengal, 25 miles N.W. of Malda, Lat. 25® 12', 
long. 87® 52'. 

• DEBEEPOOEA.— See Davipoob. 

DEBEA. — A town in tlui British district of Midnapoor, E.i.o.Mi.Dpcr 
presidency of Bengal, 16 miles E. of Alidnapoor. Lat. 22® 23', t 
long. 87® 39'. . 

DEBUE. — A considerable lake in the Eajpoot territory of 
.Opdeypoor, or Meywar : it is about nine miles in length by five 
in bmdth, and is fed by several streams flowing* from the 
northward. On its southern side it has an outlet by a stream 
flowing into the Mhye river. Distant«S.E. from Oodeypoor 
80 miles.; Lat. 24® 12', long. 74® 4'. • . 

\ ijEBlTBA; in the British district of Goruckpoor, lieutenant* MCiOlfo. 
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governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the left ' 
bank of the river llaptee, 51 miles N.W. of Q-oruckpoor. 
Lat. 27° 17', long. 82° 58'. 

DECCAN,^ in its usual acceptation, implies the tract of 
country in Southern Iitdia, situate between thc^Ncrbudda and 
tlie Kistiia rivers. Properly speaking, however, it includes the 
whole of the territory lying south of the Vindliya Mountains, 
which separate it from Kindostaii on the north. Talfen in its 
latter extent, it comprehends the valley of the Nerbudda, and 
the narrow tract of lowland forming a belt round the coast of ' 
the Peninsula ; and it occupies, in addition thereto, the vast 
expanse of triangular tabhi-land, whicli, resting on each side 
upon the Eastern and AVestern Ghauts, is supported at its base 
by the sub-Vindhyau range, termed the Sautpoora Mountains^ 

The seawMrd face of the tafilc-land on tlic west, towards the 
Concans, though abrupt, ^ is not precipitous, but consists of a 
succession of terraces or steps. In their northern section, the 
Ghauts, oil this side of the Peninsula, attain an elevation 
seldom exceeding *3,000 feet ; advancing soutimard, the range 
increases in height, Bonasson Hill being 7,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and tlio peak of Dodapot, in the Neilgherries, 
having an elevation of 8,700. Near Cape Comorin, in the 
extrei^e south, and at the point^of convergence with the range 
from the opposite coast, the AV'estorn Ghauts teriniuato abruptly 
in a peak about 2,000’^ feet above the sea. Their average 
elevation may be stated at about 4,000 feet. From the point 
of convergence, the Eastern Ghauts take a northerly direction. 
These last-mentioned mountains, at their southern extremity, 
may be characteriKcd rather as detached groups and clusters of 
hills appearing at intervals, than as a regular range. About 
lat. 11° 40^, they assume the cliaractcr of a continuous chain, 
and, running along the coast of Coromandel in a direction a 
little north-west of tjie city of .Madras, form a junction at 
Naggery, in lat. i*3° 20^, with the main ridge, which crosses 
the Peninsula in a south-west direction,^ to the Neirghemes. 
Thence the Eastern Ghauts continue a northerly course,, and 
terminate in about the same latitude as their counterpart of 
the opposite coast. aHere uniting with the Yindhya' zone, 
wl|ich crosBCB^iihe continent from east to west, they consj^tute 
ohe^ side of the triangle upon which eests the table-land of the ^ 
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Deccan. In regularity and grandeur, the Eastern Ghauts bear 
no comparison ‘with those of WTesleni India ; their average 
elevation does not exceed 1,500 feet. The iiiterinodiate table- 
land, bos consequently a gradual slope to the eastward, as 
indicated bj^ the drainage of the country in thdt direction/’^ 
All the priiicij)al rivers, — the OodaviTv, Cauvery, Kistiia, and 
Pennaur, thougli deriving their souives iroin tlic base of the 
Western Ghauts, find their way* into the llay of Bengal 
through fissures in the Eastern Gliaiita. According to Captain 
Newbold,® “ the ineaii clovatum of the lable-land around 
Bangalore and Niiiididroog above the sea is 3,(X)0 feet; 
northerly, towards Ilydeinbad, it sinks to 1,S00 feet ; and a 
little south of Bangalore, it ialls, by rather abrupt steps, to 
the level of the plains of Salem, viz. 1 , U)0 feet ; whence to 
Capo Comorin tlic mean heiglit of the eouniry is about UK) 
feet. The average height of tlie low country between the 
Ghauts and the sea, on botli the coasts of C.oromaiulel and 
Malabar, may be roughly estimated at 200 feet, rising at iho 
base of the mountains to 800 feet.” On the Coromandel siile, 
the slope to the sea is gentle, exhibiting tlie alluvial deposits 
borne down from the higher portions of the table-land ; while 
that of Malabar is marked by a sucecssiou of irregular hilly 
spurs from tho Ghauts, dospending to the sea in ab];^jpt eliils. 
Tho central part of the Demean is composed of waving downs? 
which, at one time, present for hundreds of miles one iinbrukeu 
sheet of green harvests; but, in the hot season, bear the 
appearniice of a desert, naked and brown, without a tree or 
shrub to relieve its gloomy sameness.^ 

A general outline of tho geology of the Deccan is all that 
the limits of this article will permit to be sketched. A writer, 
already quoted, observes, “ Ilypogenc** schists, penetrated and 
broken up by prodigious outbursts of plutonic and trappeau 
Todss, occupy by far tho greater po];tlon of the superficies of 
Southern India. They constitute the great bulk of tho 
Western Ghauts, from between tho latitudes of IG® and 17®. to 
Gape Comorin, and from the base of the tiaBtcrn Ghauts, 
from beyond the north limit of the Peninsula, to their deflection 
at Ifaggeiy, in lat. 13® 2(y. They are partially capped and 
fringed in the Western Ghauts by latcrite, oifd in the ij^tem 
.Glmts by sandiftone, limestone, and lateritc. From ifaggery 
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to Cape Comorin, they form, with few exceptions, the basis of 
the plains of the Carnatic, Arcot, the valley of SeringapataiUr 
Salem, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, Tanjore, Madras, Tiiinevelly, 
and Travoncore ; and, intimately associated with granite,. the • 
principal hilli^ and ranges t)n the low lands south qf the Sal^m 
Break and valley of the Can very. North of this valley, and 
above the break, they form tl\o basis of the table-lands of 
Mysore, the Baranialial, Bellary district, part of Hyderabad, 
and the Southern Maliratta country ; aud present a ground- 
work on which will be sketched out, as accurately as the 
present imperfect state of information will permit, the circum- 
scribed areas occupied by more recent atpieous strata. Towards 
the north-west flank of our area, almost in a line drawn 
diagonally across the Peninsula from Nagporo, by Betjapore, to . 
the western coast, the liypogenc and plutoiiic rocks disappear, 
emerging only occasionally under one of the largest continuous 
Sheets of trap in the world.’* Compared, then, with some 
other countries, the geology of Southern India is clear and 
distinct in its principal features. It has been ascertained, 
partly from observation, and puitly by means of specimens 
obtained from various sections of the country, that the entire 
basis of the Peninsula, and its principal elevations,* are com- 
posed wholly of granite. Overlying the granitic floor, are the 
sfcratifled hypogcue rocks, the usifal order of superposition 
* being gneiss resting immediately on the granite, followed by . 
mica and hornblende schists, the two latter supporting clay- 
slate, statuary marble, &c. These rocks arc W'holly destitute 
of organic remains ; for, although of aqueous origin, as attested 
by their stratified character, the sedimentary deposit has sub- 
sequently become ciystallized by the effect of subterranean 
heat, and hence they arc grouped by geologists in the metar 
morphic class. Ascending in the series, we next arrive at the 
fossiliferous strata. Herf, in the order of superposition, lim^ 
stone is the lowest^ t followed by varieties of clay and sapA 
locks. Prom various circumstances, arising chiefly from tto 
paucity of the imbedded fossils, apd from the failure of cliS;^ 
covering among them the distinguishing genera, these' yai^^ 
have not hitherto admitted of a detailed classificidami. ^ Thdia^ 
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sedimentary rocks are overlaid by the trap formation, a volcanio 
pr^uct,. fused by subterranean heat, and projected to tho 
earth’s surface, where it occasionally assumes a columnar form, 
but«Dore usually may bo traced in jextensive sheets, covering a 
vast tract of country. Two rocks, aqueous onglti, peculiar 
to Southern India, are met with, capping trap and all other 
rocks, without reference to ago gr composition. These are 
latente and regur. The former consists of an iron-chfy. In 
its texture, it is full of cavities ^and pores, and contains r. large 
quantity of iron. While in the mass, and excluded from tho 
air, it is soft and readily cut ; but upon being broken up and 
exposed, it soon becomes hard, and rt'sists the effects of air 
and water better than brick. It is consequently one of tho ^ 
most valuable materials for building. Th(> niiixiinum thickness 
of its beds does not exceed 200 feet, and these are not alto- 
gether destitute of organic remains, llogiir is the black cotton 
clay, formerly supposed to be produced by tlio dcscompositioi^ 
of trap rocks, but now regarded, and apparently more justly, 
as a marine deposit. Ojic other overlying formation requires 
notice, — ^the calcareous substance termed kunkur, found on 
analysis to contain the. elements of oolite and chalk. Its 
origin is referred to tho action of thermal springs, cliarged 
with carbonic acid, bringing up lime in solution, and depositing 
it on the earth’s surface. It is used as a roiigli build ing-stond^ 
and universally employed to bum into lime. 

Tlie universal prevalence of granite and the hj^pogene rocks 
has been mentioned. It remains to describe the geographical 
position of the more recent and the overlying strata. Partial 
deposits of sand-rock, of a recent period, containing pelagic 
shells, are found scattered over tho south-eastern extremity of 
the Peninsula ; but the older sandstone and limestone beds are 
iiot met with south of Salem, ^he chief development of these 
older rocks lies in the . district of •Cuddapah, and again in 
dSyderabad, also in tho Southern Mahratta country, and in the 
'tract between the Godavery and the Kistna. A bed of shelly 
;4imeitone occurs in the vicinity of Pondicheriy, te wdiich, from 
/^m^'OiUlnLination of its fossib, geologists concur in assigning a 
elevated position than to tha limestone strata- before 
outpouring of the trap rock A distribute oyer 

pbytion of the Peninsula. It extends the 
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Beashore, ai the northern extremity of the ‘Western Ghauts, to 
its eastern limit at Nagpore and the banks of the river Toom- 
buddra, and terminates southward on the seacoast, in the lati- 
tude of Fort, Victoria or B^ncot. Within these boundaries the 
landscape is marked by the usual distinctive features of basaltic 
rock ; hills of tabular form rising from tlio general level, some- 
times abruptly, in perpendicular masses ; sometimes in steps, 
or terraces, piled one upon another, decked with magnificent 
forests, and producing beautiful and romantic scenery. From 
the southern termination of the trap, the laterite or iron-clay 
succeeds as the overlying rock, to Cape Comorin, covering the 
base of the mountains and the narrow tract that separates them 
from the sea, and occasionally exhibiting a succession of low 
rounded hills and undulations. It exists also in detached bods 
on the opposite coast of the Peninsula, expanding over a. large 
amace near the south banks of the Pennar,* crowning the loftiest 
summits of the Ghauts, and of the table-lands in the interior, 
^gur, like laterite, overtops all other rocks, with the single 
/exception of the most recent deposits. This soil is chiefly 
(indebted for its fertility to its retentive power in regard to 
moisture. When its surface is dried to an impalpable powder, 
the substratum retains its character of a hard black clay 
approaching to rock, usually moict and cold. ** It occupies 
^^principally the elevated table-lands of the Ceded Districts, the 
Hyderabad, Nagpore, and Southern Maliratta countries. It is 
less common,, in Mysore, but is again seen in continuous sheets, 
from six to twenty feet thick, below the Salem Break, covering 
the lower plain of Coimbatore, Madiua, Salem, Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore, Bamnad, and Tinnevelly, to the vicinify of Cape 
Comorin.” 

Of the remote history of the Deccan little is known. Hindoo 
legend relates that it was invaded by Bama, king of Oude, when 
in pursuit of Bavan, the mler of Coylon, who had carried off hia 
consort Siva; but the date of Bama’s existence is invblved in 
obscurity.^ A!^ ancient distribution of the oounfiy into t^ 
national divisions of Dravira or the Tamul Coipitiy, Caraati^' 
Telingaua, Maharashta, and Orissa, is, however, -indicated 
the five corresponding languages^ of the Deccan, all of wh^^ 
ate derived firom an origin totally distinct from the 
• Galder, in As. BeB. 'xvui.' 9. ^ 
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la the fifth century before Christ, the Peninsula is staj^d to have 
been partitioned between the four kingdoms of Fandya, Kerala, 

Cola, and Chola.* Passing, however, to authentic liistory, we learn * Kiphinitoiw* ui 
that the first Mahometan invasion of the Deccan was attempted 
in the year 12d4, by Alaudin, afterwards emperor ofl)elhi. Its 
object was restricted to the assault of Deogiri, the Ciipital of 
Maharashta ; and this was succc^fu^ the city being captured 
and given up to pillage. A tew years later, AlMiidiii exteAded 
his conquests over the whole of Jl^Iaharnshta, Tclingana, and 
Carnata ; and in 1325 the reduction of the Deccan was com- 
pleted by Mohammed Togluk. But the supremacy of tlie 
emperor was not of long duration: tlw^ Hindoo rajahs ofTeliii- 
gana and Oaniata were the first to recover their possessions. 

Their success was followed by tlic general revolt of tlic Deccan, 
in 1347, when Hasan Ganga founded the Mahomedan dynasty of 
Bahmani. His independence was recognised at Delhi, and the 
power of tho empire w^as thus driven across the Ni'rbudda. 

In the struggles which ensued, the house of Bahmani succeeded 
in subverting the kingdom of Telingana, and, at a later period 
(1565), the fall of the monarchy of Bijayanagar or Carnata was 
effected, by the league of the Mussulman princes against Jlajah 
Ham, at the battle of Talicoto. Subsequent events tended to 
the dismemberment of the Bahmani empii*e ; and its f^ial dis- 
solution gave rise to tho iifdepondent jV1ahoiTi(fi:an states of 
Beejapore, Ahmednuggur, Golconda, Bodur, and Borar. Of 
these the two latter, merging into one or otlier of tho remainder, 
became extinct ; and in the time of Shah Johan, in 1G30, tlie 
Deccan was divided into the three kingdoms of Alimednuggur, 

Gnlconda, and Beejapore. The first of these became tributary 
to Shah Jehon in 1G36 ; and in 1686, his sou and successor 
Aurungzebe, subverting the monarchies of Golconda and Bce- 
japore, the whole of the territory previously severed from the 
empii^ was recovered, and the Deccan once more passed under 
the tale of Delhi. ,^#^t though Aurungzebe now grasped the 
usiyersal soterngii'^^f India, he was not destined long to 
, retain it. The^ahirattas, who had previously attzocted little 
notieei had eieerged from obsenrify during the reign of bis 
fidlier^ and were now about to act a eonspicuous part in the 
* ln the late iroperiA contest prith 
th^ had shared the fate^ of the* con- 
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quercd ; but thoir power and resources, though crippled, were 
not destroyed. The fortresses and districts of which they had 
been dispossessed were again fast falling into their hands ; and 
upon Aurungzebe’s retreat to AliTnednuggiir, in 1704*, they 
attacked tlie imperial army, and plundered its baggage. Ten 
years after tho death of Aurungzebe, his successor concluded a 
peace with Saho, the Maliratta chief, and admitted his claim to 
levy tribute over the wdiole of the Deccan. Tho Mogul empire 
was now tending to its close. Asof Jah, whose descendants 
are known as tlic iiizaiiis of Hyderabad, had succeeded to tho 
viceroyalty of the Deccan. ITc was subsequently promoted to 
the office of viwer at Dellii ; but being disgusted with tho 
court, and sensible that bis power rested upon a solid founda- 
tion, bo resigned bis appointinent, and returned to bis govern- 
ment at Hyderabad. The Mahraitas, in the interim, had 
obtained a largo accession of teri-itory , and at the time of AsoPs 
return, the chief authority of the nation was wielded by Halaji, 
one of Saho’s principal olli<!ers, and subsequently the founder of 
tho dynasty of tho Pcishwas. This able minister bad laboured 
unremittingly to concentrate the power of the Mahrattas ; and 
having succeeded, ho usurped the authority of his master,' and 
offered himself as a competitor for the sovereignty of the 
Deccan. 33ut Asof dceined the pow'cr of liis rival too formid- 
able for resistance : ho therefore applied himself to accomplish 
its reduction by means of dissensions among the principal 
chiefs ; but, failing in his attempt, ho finally effected a compro- 
mise with the l^nshwa, and entered tlio lists himself as an 
usurper. The result was tho foundation, on the part of Asof, 
of the Mahometan kingdom of Hyderabad, which still con- 
tinues to be ruled by his descendants ; and the formation, under 
the Peishwa, of a pow^erful monarchy, comprising the larger 
portion of the territories upW included within the limits of the 
presidency of Hombay The remainder of tho imperial posses- 
sions in the Peninsula, with few excoptid)!^ were held by chief- 
tains subject to the supremacy of one or^ikd other of these two 
potentates, ithose north of the Toombuddra .^ere distributed 
principally between the rajahs of Colapore . upd Berar, and. 
Augria of Colaba, all .of w'hom acknowledged some degree o£ 
dej{|endcnce ujflon tho Peishwa. Of the provinces south o£the . 
Toombuddra, the Carnatic and Tonjore wt-re : Ji(dd under tiie. 
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feudal sovereignty of the Nizam. The Mysore, though pre- 
viously tributary to botli Moguls and IMahrnttns, nssunied 
independence during the commotions of the times, aiul in tho 
seq^ucl became the prize of tho jMahometaii usurper 11 yder Ali. 
In the extreme •south, tlie petly state 'rravaneiMv, secured 
from invasion by its roinoto jiosition, aiul by the sea and inouu- 
iains which surround it, appears to.ha^' long enjtn ed an uiiiu- 
^terrupted freedom from foreign sway. Tho nabob of Kiiriutiil, 
Hajah Tondiman, the rjvjah of Coorg, and otht'r infiM'ior rnlcM’s, 
seized each on his own district, and rose the rank nf pelty 
l^rinces, acknowledging a feudal superiority, but maintaining 
their own exclusive right to internal imh^pendenc*'. 

Such were the changes introduced into the native govern- 
ments of the Deccan in tl»o earlier part of the? eightecMit li c(*u- 
tury. Tho possessions of Duropcaii nations witldu the IVniii- 
sula afforded at that time no iiidicatioii of fiituri^ grandeur. 
A few petty settlements ackno\vlc*dgod the dominion of .l‘’ranco 
and Portugal. The English occupied a station at Surat, ami 
another at Madras ; and these, with tho island of llombay, con- 
*stitutcd nearly the sum of British iorritory in Southern .iiidia. 
In the subsequent contests for power which ensued b(‘tw(.‘eii 
the native chiefs, the English and Ereuch took opposite sides. 
The results of these struggles ]}roved uiifavoiirahle U> the 
powers whoso cause had been (Espoused by tlio h'r(*iieli. Among 
the men of that nation most distinguished in India, holli in 
war and negotiation, was M. Biissy, wlio established tho 
Erench power and iniluencc over the Northern ( ‘ircars, so oftmi 
referred to in tlie Indian history of the middle of Mio eighteenth 
century. Thes6 possessions, however, like most of the French 
acquisitions, remained to them only a very short time. Clive 
attacked them with a force from Bengal, and though opposed 
by a larger force, the skill, energy,^ and happy fortune which 
marked all Clive’s enterprises, triumphed, and the Circars 
were transfemd from^the French to their great rival in India. 
Thenceforward tlie itt^rests of France rapidly declined, the 
inAnence of the^ British rose in the ascendant, and a new 
empire was established in India. ’Within the limits of the 
Deccan the French still retain Pondicherry, with other minor 
settlements, and the Portuguese continue uudiAurbed wit|}in 
the slender territoi^ of Goa and Daman; but important revo- 
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lutiona have occurred in the native governments within the 
Peninsula, from which the British alone, of all the European 
settlers in India, reaped any advantage. The dismembered 
provinces of Mysore, at the close of the first vrar withtTippoo, 
foi'med t\io earliest afldition to their original acquisitions. A 
further annexation accrued upon the death of Tippoo, and the 
final partition of his ^omjnions. This was followed by the 
incorporation with the British empire, of the Carnatic and^ 
Tanjore. Some years late/*, the forfeited possessions of the 
Peishwa tended to swell the extent of the empire. These 
acquisitions, w-ith certain cessions from the !Nizain, the subse- 
quent conquests of Kurnool and Coorg, and the lapse, from 
failure of heirs, of Angria’s territory of Cohiba, and the raj 
of Siittara, constitute in tlm aggregate a continuous territory, 
stretching from the banks of the Nerbudda to Cape Comorin. 
Its greatest length from north to south measures 1,000 miles, 
and its extreme breadth exceeds SOO ; and if Sinde and a por- 
tion of British Quzerat be excluded, the Deccan, as defined in 
this article, Avill be found to comprehend the provinces now 
distributed between the two presidencies of Madras and Bom- * 
bay, with the several native states already enumerated. 

It will bo obvious that in so large a tract of country there 
mustv bo a great diversity of people and great variations as 
to manners and character. Id the countries connected with 
the British government of Bombay, the higlier classes, every- 
where in the East the most unmanageable, were in 1822 
admitted by Mr. Elphinstone to certain privileges. A great 
dislike existed towards the courts of law, and the privileged 
classes, of which there were three constituted, were exempted, 
the first totally, the second partially, from the strict process of 
the Adawlut; while a third class, composed of meritorious 
native military officers of };he rank of soubahdar, were exempted 
from personal arrest. A commission was appointed, which 
took cognizance of cases involving claims upon the first two . 
classes, and ^proceeded to dispose of them in a' mode which, . 
while securing justice, should be free from /offence.^ The i 
commission w'as subsequently abolished, and its duties trans- 
ferred to an officer called ** agent for sirdars.” 
tDECCAlf SHABAZPORB.— See Backbeootjb. . ■ : 

DECENALL. — A town in one of tb^native states known 
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os the Cuttack Melials, 39 miles N. from Cuttack, and 77 miles 
S. W. from Balasore. Lat. 21° 1', long. 85° 55'. 

DEOTATJN,^ in a detached portion of tlio native state of ‘ k.i.c. Ms.por. 
Gwalior, o town belonging to Scindia, oi\thc route from Mow a oani.n, TabUi 
to Baroda, 20 miies^ W. of former, 196 E. of latter. It ig of Itoiiti'N, ‘J40. 
estimated to contain 1,000 houses, •** and about 5,000 inha- 
bitants, and is tlie principal place of a p^'rgiinnali of the same 
name. Elevation above the sea 1,881 feet.-* Lat. 22^' 3 V, app. to Mniroim, 
long. 75° 31'. , 

DEEANUTPOOR,^ in the British district of Alygurh, * k.i c. mb-Doc. 
lieutenant-governorship of the Nortli- West Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Allygnrh to Agra, and 
21 milcs^ S. of the former. The road in this part oflhe ’ oanbiyviu-s 
route is good, tlto country 'wcll-cultivated and populous. Lai. ' ^ ‘ • 

27° 38', long. 78° 7'. 

DEEDWANA. — A village in the Rajpoot state of Jouflporo 
or Marwar, 112 miles N.E. from Joudpore. ]jat. 27"‘ llV, 
long. 74° 30'. • 

DEEG,^ * in the territory of Bhurtporo, a town situate in a * k.i.c. mi. doc. 
Idne tract, amidst numerous marshes and jhils, or small lakes, 
fed by the stream Manus Nye,^ convoying the drainage of a * wim. 
considerable country lying to the west. As it is nearly sur- 
rounded by water during a great part of tho year, it is tlicn 
almost inaccessible^ to an enemy. Before dismantled by the Wnr in iiidm, 
Britisb, its outline, the outer wall, was an irn*guhir jx-jitagon, iinm-. 

the southern and longest side of which towards the middle w*'-* nmi nm>iii>c- 
curves inwards, or towards the north. At the south-west angle 
is the Shah Bouij,** a high rocky mount, having on its summit ^ 4i.i. 

an area of fifty yards square, aud inclosed by a rampart, having 
four commanding bastions facing the four cardinal points. 

Within tho walls, the fort, an extensive building with liigh 
rampart twenty feet thick,® funiishcd v^h bastions, commands * Tii irentimier, 
the whole town. Close to tho west of therfort is the palace of inl.du'JtX?. 
the rajah, with a fine garden, inclosed by a high wall. Tho 
cround-plan o^ tho garden is rectangiilar, 475 feet long,® and ® sini'nmn, Ram- 
850 Wide ; and on each side is a remarkably beautiful building. u. 

In the middle is an octagonal pond,® with openings on four 
sides, leading up tb the four buildings, each opcj|ing having, 
from the centre of the pond to the foot of the flight of steps 
* Dig, ofTassin. 
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loading into tlicm, an avenuo of jots d’eaii.’* These beautiful 
buildings, which are surpassed^ in India for elegance of design 
and perfection of workmanship only by tlio Taj Mahal of Agra, 
arc constructed of a fine-grained sandstone, quarried of great 
dimensions at Eoopbas, in the soutli-easteiTbpart of the Bhurt- 
poro territory.^*' Dccg is a place of great antiquity. “The 
ancient name was ^irii^gh, or Dirglipura, and will be found 
mentioned in the Skand Puran, and 4th chapter of the Bha- 
gavat Mahataina.*’ •* Ji became early ^ one of the chief strong- 
holds of the Jats, from whom, in 177(5, it was wrested by Nujuff 
Khan, the powerful mini.stor of Shah Alinn. After the death 
ofNujulf Khan, however, it reverted to the rajah of Bhurtpore. 
Here, on the of XovoinlxT, ISOt, the army of ilolkar was 
defeated- by a British force, under the command of Ooncral 
Eraser; and the Jats, having tiikou a hostile part by firing on 
the victors, sic'gc was laid to the place ou the IGfcli of December 
following, and on the 2;5rd of the same month it was carried by 
storm.'* Subsequently I'cstorcd to the Jat rajah, it, after the 
capture of Bhurtpore by the British, commanded by Lord 
Combcrinero, was surrendered** without resistance, and dis- 
mantled. Distant W. from Muttra 24 miles.*^ Lat. 27° 29', long. 
77° 23'. 


DEEOAllEE, ill theEaj|ioot state of Joiulpore, a village on 
the route from the town of »l oiulporo to that of Ajineer, and 
three miles east of the former. The road in this part of the 
route, though sandy, is probably good, as Boileau travelled it 
on horseback, by moonlight, at the rapid rate of ten miles an 
hour. Lat. 2G° 17', long. 73° 15'. 

DEEGir.— See Dio. 

DEEGIIYL, in the British district of Eolituk, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a considerable 
village oil the route fyom Kurnool to Eewarcc, and 76 miles 
S.AV. of the former. AVater is abundant, though indifferent^ 
and supplies are plentiful. The road iii this part of the route 
is good. Lat. 28° 46', long. 76° 41'. 

DEEGtlCHEE. — town in the British district of Sattara, 


* Hamilton statcB/ “to prepervo this town from the violence of the 
torrents tlia^ pour do^u from the hills daring the rains, it is necessajy to 
ckeep large ciubankinents in repair.'* 
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presidency of Bombay, 61 miles E. of Sattara. Lat. 17"^ 30', 
long. 74P 69'. 

DEEllA, in tlic Britisli dislriefc of Allnliabad, licuicMiaiit- m*. 1 )oc. 
governorslift) of tlio North- AVesl IVoviiiees, a village on tho 
riglit; bank of the paiiges, 796 mihvs N.l!.*i)f (.’aleuda by llio 
river route, 13 8.E. of the city of Allaliubatl by the same. 

Lat. 2()^ 19', long. S2 ’ 3'. 

DEEMLA. - A town in the British ihstrit.*! of Biingpore/ I'.re. M n. D oc. 
presidency of Bimgal, 39 miles N.W. of iiiiiigpoiv. liat. 

2G“ O', long. 8S" 5u'. * 

DEEXAN rCrlJJJ, in tlie Lahore division of llie Ihmjab, a i:.i.e. m». i)oc. 
town situated on Die right bank of the Bari'e Dooab (’anal, 

89 miles X.E. of the town of Lahore. \a{[. 32 10', long. 

75 ® 29 '. 

DEEXdROO. -A lialting-plaiv on a rivnhl of the same Moyci 
name, (»n the southern di‘eli\ity of the iShainl Ra.^^s. It is i„vii, ii. n?. 
situate just above the limit of forest, in a tract having a rich 
soil covered with a close sward. Elevation above the s('a 
12,300 feet. l^at. 31" 21', long. 78®!'. 

•DEEXOUKll.— A town in tbo native state of Bhawulpoor, e.i.c. Mh.Doc. 
32 miles S. from Bhawulpoor, and 116 miles X.W. from 
Beokaneer. J/at. 28 ’ 56', long. 71' 19'. 

DEENlIirrijA. — ;V town in jthe native slate of ('ov^^h i; i.r. mh. utic. 
Beluir, 61 miles X.E. from J)iii;iJopore, and 10 miles 8. li'oin 
Behar. Lat. 26'^ 7', long. 89" 26'. 

DEEPLA.—A town in the British province of 8cin(le, pre- m«. Doc. 
sidency of Bombay, 162 miles E. of Kurruehee. Jait. il 30', 
long. 09® 10'. 

DEEROEE, a river of Assam, rises on tho south-eastern 
boundary, in lat. 27® 10', long. 95® 2.1', and flows for about 
forty-five miles tlirougli the district of Seebpoor, to its junction 
witU the Disang, a tributary of tho Brahmapootra, in lat. 

[27® 4', long. 94® 41'. • 

DEES A in Guzerat, or dominions of tlie Ouicowar, a town • e.i.g. Mi. ij«c. 
on the river Bufinass^ (western), the residejice and possession > riunr, Appendix 
of a petty Mussulman chief, styled the nawaub of Deosa, wlio 
is also nawSiUb of Palilunpoor. There is here a British canton- 
ment, which is situate on the left bank of tlic Bunnass, three 
miles N.E. of tho town. Distance from Mhow, iv.AV'., 801* • 
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miles ; from Neemuch, W., 251 from Bombay, K, 370. 
Lat. 24° 14', long. 72° 5'. 

])EESAUN.i* — A river rising in the native state of Bhopal, 
a few miles north of the town of Seermow, in «about lat. 
23° 28', long. 78° 30', and at an elevation ofe about 2,000^ feet 
above the sea. After a course of ten or twelve miles north, it 
passes into the British , territory of 8augor and Nerbudda, 
through wliieh it flows north-east sixty miles, to the south 
boundary of Bundelcuiui, which it enters in lat. 24° 12', long. 
78° 53', and flows through in a sinuous direction, but generally 
north, for 150 miles, falling into the Betwa on the right side, 
in lat. 25° 48', long. 79° 29' ; its total length of course being 
about 220 miles. Sevend torrents and small rivers fall into it, 
riglit anti left, but none of any importance. It is crossed by 
a ford on the route from Banda® to Gwalior, twenty miles 
above its mouth, and in lat. 25° 34', long. 79° 28', and has 
there “a sandy bottom, and water about knee-deep from 
November to Juno.” Eranklin'* regards it as the boundary 
khund^” **““‘**'^“ between liis rather arbitrary divisions of eastern and western 
« uttupra, 117. Bundlecund. It abounds in flsh, and is styled by Malcolm^ a 
fine stream ; but it is not navigable.® 

DEESOOEE.' — A town in the Kajpoot district of Godwar,^ 
75f miles S.E. from Joudpore, and 110 miles S.W; from 
Ajmcre. Lat. 25° 19', long. 73° 39'. 

DEETAUN.— Sec Dectaujt. 

DEG A ON. — A town of Malwa, in the native state of 
Bhopal, 50 miles E. from Bhopal, and 50 miles S.W. from 
Saugor. Lat. 23° 17', long. 78° 10'. 

DEIIGONG, in Guzerat, or territory of the Guicowar, a 
imd'phys.*Soc?of Ahmedabad to Neemuch, 17 miles 

Bombay. 1 . 61 — of the former, 165 8.W. of the latter. Population 

of 230 720 

E.I.C. Ms. Doc. . DEIIPOOE . — A town in the subdivision of Nassick, 

British district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 25 
miles S.E. of Nassick. Lat. 19° 68', long. 74°‘ 10'. 

Bi c^Trig suw DBIIEA DOON.^t— A fertile valley at the south-westem 
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base of the lowest^ and outermost ridgo of tlic mountains ol' 
the Himalaya, and forming with the porgunnah* of Jounsar 
Baw’ur, a British district under the lieutciiaut-govcruorship of 
tlie N’o]|;th-\Vest Provinces. The valley is inclosed on the 
north by the Jumna river, separating 'it IVom Siriuour and 
Jounsiir; on the iiortli-east by the mountains of ualive (<urh- 
W'al; on tlio south-east by tbe ( Janges, ^dividing it from British 
Qurliwal; and on tlie soutli-west by tlie Sewalik range, sepa- 
rating tliis district from that of ISaIuirunpj)or. The IiMigth of the 
valley in a direction nearly from south-i'ast lo north-west, nv 
from Bikkcc Kasec on tlio (.{angos, to liajghat (Ui tbe .Inmua, is 
forty-fivc'* miles. Its breadth varies from fifleen to twenty 
miles. It lies between lat. SO '- JKV' 112', long. 77 Uf — 7S 21-'. 

3flio mouutaiiis ou tho nortb-easterii IVontim* of ibi< valley, 
towards Ourwlial, have an ideVation of 7,000 or S,(KH)* ieet 
above tlie sea; those of tho Sewalik range from J3,000‘'’ toil, .'>00. 
The elevation of tho bed of the (lunges at the eonllnenee of 
the river Sooswa, at the south-eastern extremity, is l,2t)0'’ feet ; 
that of tho Jumna, at the cunilueiice of the Asun, at ilu^ norili- 
•WTstern extremity, is 1,109.' Midway between those depressed 
extremities of tlio valley, a gently iuc*rcasing (hwaiioii runs 
transversely from the Sewalik mountains to those on the north- 
eastern boundary, and divides ^h^' valley into two basin.'-^ that 
on the north-west drained by tho Asun, and that on tho south- 
east by the Soosw'a, diseliarging themselves, as already men- 
tioned, the former into the Jumna, the latter into the (langes. 
The town of Dehra, situate on this ridge, has an l.•leval,i()u of 
2,309^ feet; tho source of the Asun, an el(‘vatioii of 2,1 IH f 
that of tlie Sooswa, which river takes its rise a lew hundred 
yards® from tho former, has the like elevation, 'riiese rivers 
flow along the north-eastern base of the Sewalik range, tin; 
surface of the valley in general having a considerable slope to 
that part, and in consequence, nearly all.the Hiippli(fS to those 
rivers proceed from tho north-eastern side of the valley. The 
formations of the Sewalik are recent, or tertiary^ in the con- 

doon.” Debra is the chief place of the valley, so that Dehra Doon*may mean 
'• the Dehra valley." 

* The districts of Jounsar and Bawur* were "disjoined ||from the raj of 
Sirmour, and annexed to the British territories, upon the expulsion of Jbhe 
Ohoorkas in 1815.' * 
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yeniional language of geologists, and for the most part aro 
composed of calcareous sandstone, ^ clay conglomerate, or marl, 
containing a vast profusion of fossil remains of mammalia, 
fishes, reptiles, and testacca. The moi'C elevated range on the 
north and luirth-east' frontier consists generally of what in 
the same language aro styled transition formations, compact 
limestone,*^ devoid oi‘ f^rga.uic remains, clay-slate, grcywiickc,^ 
with occasionally dykes of trap and otlier stone, of supposed 
igneous origin, with extensive overlying beds of quart zy sand- 
stoiK', and in many places largo beds of quartz. TJic trans- 
verse elevation connecting the Sewjilik and north-eastern 
ranges, appears to be of loosely-aggregated diluvial ibrimitioii, 
from the fact stated by .rac(|uemont,‘* lliat the wells at the town 
of J)oljra, situate on tlic cre.st, arc nearly 20C) feet deep. 

The climate is marked by a range of temperature not incon- 
siderable. i)j*. lloyle^ states it to vary fj'oin 37"^ to 101°; and 
ho adds, that snow occasionally falls in winter. In .1811^ the 
mean beat of June, the hottest moiitli, was 88° ; of .December, 
the coldest, 00°; and of the whole year, 71°. Otlier observa- 
tions, made some years earlier,* give results not greatly differ- 
ing from tlicsc ; the mean^ temperature of January, which in 
this instance was the coldest month, being 52° ; that of Juno, 
the hottest, 80°; and that of tbo whole year, 70°. 

In 1830, the total fall of hiin was sixty-seven inches ; . of 
which fifteen fell in July, and twenty-six in August. October 
was the driest month ; the next in degree April ; the next ' 
December, and then November. During the dry season, and 
in cleared situations, the climate is as healthy as in any part 
of India. “ During the rains, however, and in consequence of 
the rich and rank vegetation in which tlio whole valley is 
clothed, from being under tlie action of numberless small 
streams, from the fonnation in the lower ground of extensivo 
and stagnant marshes, and more especially from the miasma 
exhaled from the growth and increase of the underwood, as 
also of the trees themselves composing theso mighty forests, 
fevers somewhat peculiar and local are generated^ and in fact, 
for a European constitution at the above season, even a journey 
through, far , more a residence in these wilds, would be certoin 

L* By the Hon. F. Shore. The year in which these ohserratibasjisre 
made is not stated. ' 
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of producing® them.** The most unhealthy months are July, • Dr. waiiiok, in 
August, and September, during which the periodical rains fall ; *** 

and it is stated, that of ^ the large number of individuals ' .McDonuid, ut 
engaged in the extensive grants of laud made by the govern- * 

ment in 1837, not one person, European or native, escaped fever 
during the unhealthy period. Hopes, howc'ver, iwv entertained, 
that by clearance of the jungle and jirainage of the s\vam|)s, 

^ the deadly malaria may be removed, or its eileets matin*ially 
mitigated. The Dobra Boon- is ^ot under tlie iiilliieiiciJ of * w. sm. 
the hot wduds. 

The general aspect of the country is vimt pleasrng, ac.rording 
to the account of Herbert,^ who was well nccpiainled with it. * ut mipra, xkv. 
He says, “Tlic appearance of this valley is liiglily picturesque, 
particularly in the neighbourliooi^ (»f Behra. 'riie iutermixt uro 
of cultivation, in whicli the fudds are delined by hedges, with 
patches of green, over which are scatJenMl line groves of trees ; 
the undulation of the surface and its intersection by numerous 
streams, are features that might almost remind one of the 
scenery of England. Tlio pro.\imity of lofty mountains, occa- 
' sioually clothed with forests, in whicli the i)iue, oak, and 
walnut are conspicuous, gives a variety to the landscape, which, 
viewed at a favourable season, is picturesque and beautiful in 
a high degree. The soil is gravelly, yet, to judge frofn the 
cultivation, far from poor.” Jacquemont’s'* impressions of the * i;t supra, i4. 
country appear to have been somewhat dillbrent ; but he 
describes them with much liveliuess. ** Xotwithst^inding its 
solitude and elevation, Behra, more than any other part of f ndia, 
recalls to my mind the tropical scones which I for the first time 
saw' in America. The bold outlines of the mountains, and the 
varied tints of tho forests with which they arc covered, indeed, at 
first reminded me of scenes in the Alps ; but the abundance of 
plantains (bananas) caused my thoughts to turn to Haiti. 

The varied productions of nature appear to bo wonderfully 
affected by different circumstances. Numerous forms of the 
tropical vegetation of the plains of India abound here, though 
in a climate differing by a more continued prcf^lence of 
moisture, a partial exemption from hot winds, and a greater 
degree of cold in winter; but there is* a resci|blaticc in the 
solstitial rains, one of the most striking circumstances of ii^lfer- 
‘ tropical meteorology. Those rains, which prevail throughout 

H 
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the whole southern declivity of the Himalaya, even to the 
greatest height, are the cause why the tropical forms of vege- 
tation arc found mingled with the Alpine at a height exceed- 
ing 6,000 feet above the sea.’* - 

Arborescent vegetation is greatly dcveloped,^and covers the 
uncultivated parts with dense and almost impenetrable forests, 
consisting of trees, many of which arc common in more southern 
parts of India ; and arborescent species of genera of which the 
herbaceous ones arc found, in the colder parts of the "world. 
Here also occur plants found not only in Southern India, 
but oven under the equator. A large number of each class’aro 
enumerated by Hr. lioyle.® 

The zoology is important, comprising the elephant,® * wild 
buffalo,^ tiger, leopard, byaena, lynx, jackal, wild liog,hear, dcor, 
and the four-horned® antelope.t Of quadrutnanous animals, 
there are the langur (Simla cntnlliis) and bandar (Simla rhesus). 
A species of python® is met with, as might be expected in a 
tract so congenial to the naturc.of those reptiles. 

The soil is in general a deep rich mould, tlioiigli in some 
places composed of shingle or gravel swept down by' the 
torrents from the mountains, h'or the most part, the soil and 
climate are adapted to the successful growth of rice, maize, gram 
(Oiceuarictinum), cotton, sugar,. opium, hemp, iudigo, plantain; 
and, according to a statement in* a late work of good authority, 

“ every ^ English plant thrives luxuriantly in the Dhoon, 
w'here in Marcli, April, and May, a splendid show of English 
flowers is to he seen in all the gardens.” The eminent botanists, 
Dr. Eoylc^ and Hr. Ealeoncr,® who had ample means of local 

* Jncqueinout^ uuaccountably assertH that there are no elephants in 
these tracts : — '' Les fdrets da somniet des plaiiics qui s'dtendcnt imm^- 
diatemeiit le long dcs moutagnos, celles qui sont indiquees sur la plupart 
des cartes comnio le sejour dea ^li^phants, des rhinoceros, des tigres, ; 
mais les deux premiers de ccs animaux he s’y trouvent pas, ou ne a’y 
trouvent plus.” Foster,^ however, states that elephants abounded between 
Lal-Dong and Hurdwar, and that they were captured for the sake of their 
tusks ; and in the steps taken for measuring a base’ in the Debra Dobh/ in 
conducting *^the trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya, wild elephants: 
were found troublesome. Muudy’ idso mentions, that in the same vioioHy 
they attacked baggage elephants. 

ia^t is^ however, stated in a modem publieation,^ that '' the antel^ ^ 
was never seen wild in the Dhoon.” 
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information, considered the south-western declivity of the range 

rising north of the Dehra Dooii ns well suited for the successful 

growth often. The result of the cx])crimeiit8 made in consequence 

has aipply justified the sagacity of their conjectures.'* Tea Ijas * Uw. niap. to 

been produce^ of a quality which has* ftoinuianded tfio approval 

of the best professional judges. According to the hiic'st reports, 

the plant was thriving in dillen'ntjoejlilies, (‘xtending over four 

degrees of latitude and three of hingilnde, and it was believed 

that in Dehra Dooii alone there were 100,001) aeres suitable for 

its growth. 

The statistics''' of the annual produce and cunsninpiion of s suirar smtiiitici, 
sugar arc stated as follow. 1’he cuusnmption, it will be seen, 
vastl}^ exeeeds the home supply. 

. Estiiiicatcd cultivation of cane in beegahs of 1 1-, tOO square 
feet, ;3,110. 

Estimated produce of goor fnmi cane, in mauiuls of SO ponmls 
each, 8, GOO. 

Average produce per beegah, maunds 2 20 

Estimated cojisumptiou of the district, wlu'tlier in sugar, 
khaur, goor, or the raw cane, in maunds of SO pounds, (»7,725. 

Number of pounds per head on which estimate is based, OG. 

Quantity consumed above the produce, 50,1.25 maumls. 

In 1837 extensive grants .were made by goveniimM^ in Ih.o 


Dehra Doon. The terms^* Aerc a forty yi'ni-s* lease, under if rct. nisp. to 

which one-fourth was to be rcut-free for the whole term, and 

the remainder for three years ; after the expiration of whith iha 

twentieth part of the rent assigned was to be pai»l, rising 

annually in twentieths, until, at the end of the twenty-third 

year, the maximum rent of four annas ])er beegah, or twelve 

nnnas per acre, should become payable.* I’Iuj grants in the 

■first instance amounted to something less than 30,000 acres, ^ i McDonnid, ut 

and, the grantees having expende^} large sums in conveyijig 

emigrants and cleaning and cultivaiingp the lands, saw reason, 

as the year advanced, to anticipate their reward in crops of the 

finest qimlfty ; but on the setting in of the rains, tliejunglc- 

fover^ became so general, that from death, tlte prostration of Md.ss^. 


■ * It would appear, that previously such ineasuroH were discoiintenanocd. , ^ • 

•* t. • * wcnofisio, Ht ■ 

Mr« Shore, long the political agent hero, cntertainc<| or expressed au g„pra,sQ9. 

^*that an acquaintance * with Europcaus ooutaminated the n^os," * Stinnor, Kiwr* 

jotd was even avene * to too general a rage for visiting the monnlains.’’^ 
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disease disabling many who survived, and the departure of 
others in terrified flight, scarcely any hands remained to gather 
the harvest, which consequently rotted where it grew. The 
circumstances of the country, however, in regard to health, 
appear, as already intimated ; to be improvable, and better 
results are looked for. It does not appear that the expecta- 
tions of the grantees havp been generally realized, as, in some 
instances® at least, they have withdrawn from the speculation. 
At the time the valley was \^restcd from the rajah of Gurwhal 
by the Ghoorkas, it is said to have yielded an annual revenue 
of 10,000/.,^ * though those invaders could never realize more 
than 2,000/. from it. Under British rule its prosperity has 
evidently advanced. 

The number of mouzahs pr townships in Deyrah Door 
proper® is 214. The area is 673 square miles, or 431,240 
British statute acres. T,hc following statement shows the 
respective proportions of assessed and unasscssed laud. The 
former, termed inalgoozarcc, being divided into cultivated and 
cultivable; in the latter, lakbiraj or land yielding revenue, 
which, however, is alienated from government, either for public 
or private purposes, being discriminated from that which is 
barren. • 


Malgoozaroe, or ( Cultivated acres 40,196 

assessed land ( Culturable acres 67,791 

Minliac, or C Lakhiraj acres 17,865 

unasspssed land ( Barren acres 305,388 


431,240 

The people are of mixed character. The Mussulman* portion 
of them resemble tliose of the adjacent plains, in their high and 
strongly-marked features, full beard, and general figure : the 
.Hindoos, on the other hand^ exhibit traces of the blood of their 
Ghoorka conquerors. According to Jacquemont, they are a 
lively, inoffensive, and honest race. Their dress i|s poor and 
simple, consisting of a small gown, and a cotton wrapper on 
the head. ' The lower order have merely a small swathe around 
the loins. 

The following returnk of the population of the Deyrah Doon’ ^ 
Herbert' states the amount at 8,000/. 
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proper are the result of a coiisiis** made in the year 181-5. They 
include men and women, adults and children, of all ages. 


Hindoo | 

MahoraSdan and ( 
others not Hindoo ( 



* Mi>m. lit niprsi 
179. 


The above gives a proportion something more than forty- 
seven persons to each square mile. 

The district (including Jaunsa Ihiwar) is under the cdiarge , 
of a superintendent; but the judicial administration is con- 
nected with that of Saharnnpore,® and subordinate to it . * Jiufiriiii nup. to 

• Previously to the Goorkha invasion of the Dclira Doon, in a 
1803, it was regarded as the most valuable’* pari of tlio donii- « I'rawr. Timm in 
nions of the rajah of Giirwhal, who frequently resided at Dehra, 
and made his final stand at the village of Gurudwara, in its 
vicinity, w'hero he was defeated and slain. The invasion of tlie 
valley by the British, in 1815, during the Nepanl war, was 
marked by the obstinate, though incflbctual, defence whicdi the 
Goorkhas made at .Kalunga or Nalapani,* and the fall of 
General Gillespie and a considerable number of men under its 
walls. On the final expulsion of the Ghoorkhas, it becninc a 
British district. 

DEHEAH,^ the principal place of the Dehrah Doon, is • E.r c. Mt. Dne. 
situate on the crest of a ridge of moderate height^ extending 
from the Sewalik range to that bounding the valley on the 
north-east. It is situate amidst an extensive and dense grove 
of very luxuriant mango-trees, and surrounded by verdure, the 
vicinity being watered by a torrent descending from the moun- 
tains. As the intermitting nature of the stream renders the 


supply of water from it precarious, •the town is in dry weather 
supplied from several wells, nearly 200 fetjt deep. J acquemont* 
describes the place as a very large village, consisting of several 
cottages ; and in a letter, bearing date May, 1842, it is men- 
tioned. as ** a large town, in the neighbourhood of 'which are 
.many houses, the property of Europeans.” Its situation is 
favourable for traffic, being at the inl^rscction of the route 
fiom Hurdwar to Sirmoor with that from SanarunpoiH^aind 


* Jnequpmniit, 
Voyage, Iv. 14, 19. 


See Nalapani. 
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tlic plains to the British sanitary stations of Mussoureo and 
Landour, and to 'Western Gurwhal. Whatever may bo the 
present prosperity of Dchra, it must have resulted from British 
rule ; for in the account* of the trigonometrical survey bf the 
Himalaya, drawn up about 1820,** where it is noticed as one of 
the stations of small triangles, the town is said to be “ small 
and poor.** Mundy,*^ wiTting eight years later, describes it as 
inconsiderable, but with good cantonments, and a handsome • 
temple, built of stone, and embellished externally with designs 
in stucco. The elevation of this place above the sea is 2,369® 
feet. Distance N.W. from Calcutta 974® miles. Lat. 
30° 19', long. 78° 5'. 

DEILWAIIEE. — A town in the British district of Sattara, 
presidency of Bombay, 30 miles E. of Saitara. Lat. 17° 42', 
long. 70° 40'. 

DETJBAllA, in the Bintisli district of Broach, presidency 
of Bombay, a tow'u on the headland hounding on the north 
the entrance of the estuary of the river Nerbiidda. Distance 
from Surat, N., 42 miles. Lat. 21° 41', long. 72° 84'. 

DEINWAII. — A river rising in the district of Deogurh, 
territory of Bcrar, or the dominions of the rajah of. Nagpore, 
in lat. 22° 20', long. 78° 35'. After a northerly course of 
seventden miles, it turns westward, and forming for thirty-two 
miles tlio boundary between Bcrar and the British territory of 
Saiigor and Nerbudda, it falls into the Samarscc river, in lat. 
22° 33', long. 78° 0'. 

DEJEEKOTE. — A fort in Sinde, belonging to Ali Moorad, 
ameer of Khyerpoor, from which towm it is distant eleven 
miles south. It is built on a range of low limestone hills, 
proceeding in a direction from south-east to north-west, and 
reaching the Indus at liorce. It consists of a number of 
fortifications crowning several eminences, and'counected by a 
single mud wall pierc&d wdth loopholes. Here, in January, 
1843, the British army was encamped during tho^ . advance of 
Sir Charles Napier to destroy Emauin Ghur. Though stronger 
than most' of the fortresses of Sinde, Dejeekote is open te 
capture by escalado. There is a large tower, whioh . was 
intended to centain tUe treasure of the Ameer, and which iiv 
covered by an irregular outwork in a sing^ar style. On thh; 
south side of the fort is a magazine and manufactory of poi0r4ei^ ; 
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This fort is called also Alimcdabad. Lat. 27® 22', long. 
68® 48'. 

DEKABr. — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or 
dominions of the rajah of Ecrar, miles E. from Nagpoor, 
and 172 miles^W. from Siimbulpoor. Lat. 2r- 150', long. SI.® 20'. 

DEKOOLEE. — Sec Dkokui.ler. 

DEKTOWLT, in the Eritisli Misfc*ict of JEynpooree, ]ioii- 
teiiant-governorsliip of the Kortli-AW'si Troviiiees, a village on 
the route from the canioninont oJ^ Aligiirli to that of Etawah, 
and 34 miles N.WT. of the latter. The road in this part of 
the route is good; the country open and well eulliviited. 
Lat. 27® 8', long. 78® 38'. 

DELllI.^ — A British district, within the limits of the lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the NorUi-AVestern BroviiUM's, so called 
from the celebrated city, its pihicipal place. It i.s hounded on 
the north by the Briti.sh district of •rainu'put ; on the east by 
the Jumna, separating it from the British districts of Rleornt 
and Boolundshuhur ; on the south by Bulliibgurh and the 
British district of Goorgaon ; and on the west by the district 
of Bhotiick, and by Buhardoorgiirh and Jhujnr. It lies 
between lat. 28® 2.t/-^28® 54', long. 70® 40'~.77® 20', and has 
an area of (502'-* square miles. The ])opulation in 1S48 
amounted to 306,550. Of tjiis number, 85,448 are rCl unuHl 
as Hindoo and agricultural ; 120,0(30 as Hindoo non-agri- 
cultunal ; 9,227 as Mahometans, and others not Hindoo, 
agricultural ; and 82,809 of those classes non-J^;ri^llltural. 
Nearly onc-half the entire population of the district is con- 
centrated in the city of Dcdhi and if tluj suburbs be imdudod, 
the proportion will be found to exceed onc-balf. lilxclusivo of 
. the city and its suburbs, the district is divided into two per- 
gunnabs, — northern and southern. Of these, the former is far 
the more populous, as it contains <9nly 172,126 British statute 
acres, and has* a population of 74,91? ; while the southern 
pergunnah^witli an area of 211,034 acres, has a population of 
only 7I9354. In both pergimnahs, the Hindoo population 
greatly preponderates ; its proportion to the number of other 
iilimses being, in round numbers, about thirteen to tw'o. But 
in the city and suburbs of Delhi, long*the scat of a powerful 
Mahomedan monaigi^hy, the proportion becomes little moroiflian 
! eigb^ to seven. 


£.1.0. ]fM)oc. 
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The eastern, northern, and north-western parts of this dis- 
trict arc watered by the Jumna and its branches, by the 
Delhi Canal, or that of All Mardan Khan, and by the Hansouti 
Nullah, a torrent which, > in the rainy season, expands into the 
Earrukhnagar Jhil, an extensive plash ^ or shallow lake, dis- 
charging itself into the Jumna about two miles north of the 
city. The southern pari is barren,® with an uneven surface of 
rocky ^ ridges. The aspect of the country is thus described by 
Dr. Eoyle “ Delhi, the capital of Northern India, situate 
on the western bank of the J umna, nearly at the upper part 
of the inclined slope which forms the plains of India, is elevated 
about 800 feet above the level of the sea. The soil is barren, 
and remarkable for its saline efflorescence ; and the wells, for 
the brackishness of their water. The rocky soil, always ex- 
posed to the solar rays, absorbs much lieat, and a high tempe- 
rature, with considcrablei dryness, is produced in the hot 
weather ; but from the openness of the country, and exposure 
to the winds which pass over extensive* lakes in the vicinity, 
a greater degree of cold is produced in winter than we should 
othen\'isc expect. We do not, therefore, find in Flora round 
Delhi, such plants as Guttiferie, Anonacese, and Strychnese, 
which, requiring moisture with heat, flourish in tho southern 
provinc'hs of India. But the cliipate in general being favour- 
able, and the minimum of cold not long-continued, we find 
many of the plants which are common in warmer parts of 
India, but which are not found at Saharunpore.” 

The climate being in general dry,^ and the soil for the most 
part either sandy or rocky, requires consequently to be fer- 
tilized by frequent applications of moisture. The principal 
alimentary crops aro barley, wheat, and pulse. The demand 
of government in this district, on account of the land revenue, 
amounted, in 1846-47, to 34,967f. Tho assessment has been 
fixed for a series of years, and is not liable to increase until 
the year 1870.^ The district is intersected by the grand trunk 
rood from Calcutta, and is also connected with Meerut by 
means of an excellent road, completed some years ago.^ Thai 
a tract having inconsiderable natural resources, should for SQ . 
long a period (have contained the capital* of a vast einpii^,. 
seeiha extraordinary. It probably reBidted^.^m the progress v 
* The jhil of Forrakhnagtr, already mentioned. 
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of the conquest of Hindostan, previously to tho British sway, 
having always been from the west to the cast. Dellii, con- 
sequently, was found the best station for maintnining political 
and military communication between tl». Deccan and t\\e great 
valley of the GFanges on the one side, and on the other the 
Punjab and Affghanistan, usually the base of operations to 
invaders. 

9 

• DELHI.'* — A celebrated city, the principal jdace of the ' ej.c.mii.doc. 
British district of the same name, ftiidcr the lieutenant-gover- *'"''**"* 
norship of the North- Western Provinces. The site of the 

present city is a low rocky^ range, about a mile from tho right ’ iioiipr, i. ms. 
bank of the Jumna, and on an offset of that river, which rjjkun,* siaio^ 
leaves the main stream five^ miles above tho town, and rejoins . 

• • -111 mi in 1 ^ lIl'lMT, Jlllirn. 

it two miles below. The approach from the south-east, or the m imiiii. i. 510. 

direction of iXgra, is very striking, from the innumerable 

ruinous monuments of former prosperity and grandeur. * k-i-W- T rigon. 

“ Everywhere'* throughout the plain, rise shapeless half-ruined i jurquiMnont, 
obelisks, the relics of massive Patan architecture, their bases 
^being buried under heaps of mins bearing a dismal growth of 
thorny shrubs. Everywhere one trCads on overthrown walls. 

Brick mosaics mark the ground-plan of the hundiler dwellings 
of the poorer classes. Among the relics of a remote age, are 
occasionally to be seen monuijcnta of light and edegant* slyle 
of architecture, embellished with brilliant colours, gilt domes, 
and minarets encased in enamelled tiles.” These surprising 
collections of ruins are the remains of the ancicikt city of 
Delhi, which, according to Wilford,® extended above thirty ® *^8 

.11 1 1 1 o 1 -r mi • 1 1 ClirO- 

miles along the banks of tho Jumna. The present city, founded noiofry <>r the 
by Sbahjehan in 1631 , is about seven^t miles in circumference, 
ajid inclosed on three sides by a fine wall, which is interrupted Account 

towards the river. Shahjehan disposed along tin's defence a • jMojucmont, 
few weak towers scarcely projecting!® from it ; hut since the fi4s. 

acquisition of the city by the British, it has been strengthened® ’iicnxHi m 11. Dim. 

^ ^ ^ ” l March, 1848. 

^ lbs spalling is varions in various authors. Dilhi and Dilli in Shake- > Dleilonsry, 
q>aar ;V Dehly in the Ayeen Akbeiy’ and in Briggs’s Index ;*^Dehlee in 
Frinsep*/ DeUi in Jacquemont* and inWilford;* Delhi inRennell,^ in t pLrUhiaJv.WO. 
Elidiinstone/ and in the translation of Baber.* * Life of Amser 

t Poiior^ states ten miles. a vojaRe, iiu 401 . 

7 Mo^of Msp of Hlndoiisn, 6S. • Hict. of Indla,'m V. 

* Men. 800. > li. Ann. R«g. tl. 1800, p. 80-M Incell. Trsni. t|,, " 
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9 Franklin, ut 
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1 Eoit-India 
(iMWtteir, 11. 40. 


* Dktibiiiuy, 080. 


by large bastions, each mounting nine cannon.* A ditch has 
also been excavated and the glacis raised. As the curtains 
are extensive, small external martello towers liave been con- 
structc(b. to bring tho foot of the walla under the fire of 
inusketiy.^ The tops of but few houses appeaf above the ram- 
jiarts, over wliich rise graceful acacias, and still overtopping 
these, lofty detached date-trees ; while the minarets of mosques, 
and tombs shaded with the gloomy foliage of the salvadora, are 
scattered over tlie glacis. ‘Tlie Jiiinma Musjoed,^ or principal 
mosque, and the palace, displaying a very liigh and extensive 
cluster of towers and battlements, rise above all, and render ’ 
the external aspect of the place very imposing. Franklin® 
enumerates seven gates, — the Lahore, A j mere, Turkomiui, 
Delhi, Moor or Mohur, Caiibul, and Kashmerc. Bacon, ^ who 
visited the place ten or twelve years ago, gives the same 
number, but styles thc«Caubiil the Agra gate. The actual 
number, however, appears to be eleven,® — the Cashmere, La- 
hore, Caubul, Biiddurnao, Ajmcre, Turkoman, Delhi, Bajghat, 
Negumbod, Lull, and Kaila gates. The last four are on the 
river face. The Cashmere gate has casemated apartments for 
the accommodation of the city-guard, wliich is stationed there. 
Tlio streets are for the most part narrow, but the Chandni 
CliauVjt or principal street, wl\ich runs north® and south from 
the gate of tlie palace to the Delhi gate of the city, a length of 
about tlirec quarters of a mile, is fifty yards wide, having good 
shops^ on both sides. It is also remarkably clean, a small 
raised watercourse^ flowing down the middle of the street in a 
channel of red stone.® There is another large street running 
east and west, from the gate of the palace to the Lahore gate 
of the city, but it is inferior to the Chandni Chauk, though 
like it provided with a watercourse.*^ The iuhabitants have, 

however, spoiled the appearance of both by erecting bouses in 

« 

■* Hamilton^ states that the walls are faced along th()}r whole extent 
with substantial masonry, constructed of large blodm of a bright-grey 
^nite. Martello towers have been likewise erected at intervals, fbic the: 
purpose of flanking tho defences, the old bastions being at too great a 
distance to answer the end effectually.” 

t Shining ^Street, square, or market;” from Obandni, "white rpi^s; 
BhiaCng Chauk, " a square, street, or market.” .^hakespear* translates 
" a wide and public street or market.” 
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the centre and across the streets in some places, so that it 
is not \^’ithout difficulty that their original course can now 
be traced. In the Chandui Chauk is situate the imperial 
palace, described by Heber^ as one of ijie noblest kingly resi- 
dences he had dVer seen ; far surpassing the Kremlin, though 
not equal to AVindsor.^ It is inclosed on three sides® by a 
wall of red granite, a mile in circumfeicnce, and about'* fori^ 
&ot high. Hanked with turrets and cupolas. It is very beauti- 
fully built, and has two noble gateways, each defended by a 
barbican. On the remaining side it is defended by the river 
(the branch of the Jumna), over which is a narrow bridge,® 
forraijig a communication with tlie old fort of Solimghur, on 
the eastern bank. That antique fort is supposed to have boon 
raised by some early Patan soveraign, and is in a very heavy, 
massive style of architecture, devoid of ornaments, except 
a few rude carvings on the inouldii^s and cornices. The 
entrance to the palace is through a sueeossion of noble and 
very lofty gateways, built of red granite® highly sculptured ; 
the principal one is described by Ilcber^ in the same terms 
which he applies to the palace generally. A splendid Gothic 
arch in the centre of the great tower is succeeded by a long 
vaulted aisle, like that of a Gothic cathedral, with a small open 
octagonal court in its centre, alljof gi’anitc, and all ornanufeted 
with inscriptions from the Koran, and* finely-carved flowers. 
The Dowani Khas, or “private council-chamber,” is a pavilion 
of w'hite marble,® surmounted by four cupolas of the same 
material,® and open on one side to the court of the palace, on 
the other to its garden. Its pillars and arches arc exquisitely 
carved and ornamented with arabesques gilt and inlaid, flowers, 
and inscriptions,* in the most elaborate Persian character. A 
rich foliage of silver, which formerly graced the ceiling, has been 
long since carried off. At present this splendid and tasteful 
hail is seldom entered by the emperor, aTid is in a very filthy 
state, being the retreat of crows, kites, and other unclean 
birdsi.^ The garden, though now quite neglected and desolate, 
was formerly extremely beautiful, and refreshed by ntimerous 

* Heber* says, “ Eoand the frieze is the motto rccorde^, I believe, in^ 
LaUa Bodkb 

' * If ^ere be an Elysium on earth 
It is this, it is this !’*- 


1 Hcber, 1.651. 

* Id. ib. 

3 Knuikliii, 4SS, 
400. 

* Bacon, il. 030. 


» Id. Ib. 


0 Id. ib. 
» i. 657. 


B Jlefier, 1. 661. 
Jocqucniont, 111. 
601. 

Bocon, 11. 980, 

B Pranklln, ut . 
lupra, 430. 


1 Bacon, 11. 881. 
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elegant fountains of white marble, supplied from an aqueduct 
of the same material. Within its inclosure is an octagonal 
pavilion of white marble, containing a fountain and an elegantly- 
oriiameqted bath, and consisting of three very large apartments 
surmounted by w'hite marble ^ domes ; but all*is now mutilated 
and defaced with dirt. The Moti-masjid, or private mosque for 
the court, is an elegant little building of white marble, 
exquisitely carved, but, like the rest, neglected and dilapidated. 
The Dewancc-aum, or public hall of audience, is a large and 
splendid pavilion of marble, but now fallen into ruin and 
neglect, the throne, when seen by Heber,'** being nearly covered 
with pigeon’s dung. Near the palace, and in the Chandni 
Chauk, is the small mosque of Eoshun-a-Dowdah, from which 
Nadir Shah witnessed tha massacre of the inhabitants of 
Delhi by his troops. The Jumrna Musjid, or principal mosque, 
is situate* on a small reeky eminence, of such height that the 
platform from which the structure rises, overtops the adjacent 
houses, and is thirty^ feet above the general level of the city. 
This platform or court, a square of 450 feet, is paved with red 
stone, and on each of three sides is entered through a large 
gateway, approached from below by flights of stone steps. In 
the middle is a marble reservoir for water, filled by several 
fountains supplied from a can/il by means of machiner}'', and 
intended for the ablutions required in the Mahomedan cere- 
monial. On three sides the court is skirted by open arcades, 
with octagonal pavilions at convenient intervals ; the west is 
occupied by the mosque, a splendid stnicturc of an oblong 
form, 261® feet in length, and approached by another magnifi- 
cent flight of stone steps. ' The whole front is faced with large 
slabs of fine white marble, and along the cornice arc ten com- 
partments, four feet long and two and a half broad, inlaid with 
numerous inscriptions® f^m the Koran, in the Nuskhi charac- 
ter, executed in black marble. The interior is paved with flags 
of white marble, three feet long and a foot and a half broad j 

and the w'oIIb and roof are lined with the same material, 

»* ’ ■ 

* Heber' states "veiy advantageously.” Bacon,* on the contrarj: . 
**The position is not felicitous, being in alow, dirty part of the city, aiDxd .. 
narrow street^ and meanly-built houses.” It is presumed, tbe epith^V 
*^iar** is not intended to indicate deficien<^ of ^levation, but appl&; ^ ; 
the character of the neighbourhood. ; . ^ 
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structure is surmounted hj three domes ^ of white marble 
intersected with black stripes, and at each extremity of the 
front is a minaret* of considerable height, and having a wind- 
ing staireaso of 130 steps of red stone, by which access is 
obtained to the summit, whence is a fine ?ind extensive view of 
the city, with its palaces, mosques, and battleinented walls, as 
well as of the surrounding country, widely overspread with 
monuments and other buildings in every stage of decaj^. 
Attached to the mosque -is a large ^und deep w ell,^ said to be 
excavated in solid rock, and from which the water is raised by 
means of complicated machinery and a succession of reservoirs. 
In 1809, the machinery became so much decayed as to be 
unserviceable, until repaired by the British authorities. 
Hamilton® seems to intimate that the fountains in the court of 
the mosque are supplied from this source, and not from a 
canal, as stated by Heber. Tlio Jumma mosque was com- 
menced by Shahjeliant in the fourth year of his reign, and 
completed in the icjitli, at an expense^ of about 100,000Z. 
English money. Authority was given in 1851 for the repair 
df the building.® Of the other religious buildings, the only 
one worthy of much notice is the KalaJ Masjad, or Black 
Mosque, so called from the dark hue given it by time. It is a 
structure of no great si/.e, in a plain massive stylo of architec- 
ture, according to the plan of tlie primitive Arabian mosques, 
and consists of a square*'^ court, surrounded by an arcade, and 
surmounted by numerous small ill-shaped domes. It is gene- 
rally supposed to have been built by some of the early Aifghan 
sovereigns. 

Near the Cashmere gate is an English church,* erected at the 
cost of 10,0002., by the munificence of Colonel Skinner, a highly 
distinguished commander of irregular troops in the East-India 
Company’s service. , 

Though above one-half of the population«of the city consists 
of Hindoos, their temples® are mean, in consequence perhaps of 
the general poverty of the votaries of the Hindoo creed. 

The many gorgeous palaces of the nobles of Delhi, which once 

* Franklin states the height at 130 feet ; Jacquemont at 65 metres ; 
Von Orttch at 150 feet. 

f Who reigned from 1628 to 1658. 

$ IVdm Kala, ** Idack,” and liasjad, ''mosque.'* 
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gave SO splondid an aspect to tW city, have been in a great 
measure dcinolislicd, the beams and other wood-work having 
been torn® away for fuel by tho Mahrattas and Eohillas. Con- 
siderable improvements have, however, taken place,, since the 
acquisifion of tlie city by the British, who l^ve made it niore 
cleanly, built a court of justice,^ and, for the resident, a palace, 
which is surrounded h^ several lino houses in the Italian style 
of architecture. A great number of liouses have also been built 
by the native inhabitants^ the iminber of whom is considerabfy 
on the increase. 

During the prosperity of the city, all parts w'ere copiously 
supplied with whaler by means of a canal, made, at vast expense 
and with much skill, by Ali Ifurdan Khan, a munificent Per- 
sian, of great ability, and high in command® under Shah Jehan. 
Drawing its supply from the canal of Peroz Shah, near Eair, a 
distance of seventy miles, tliis great \vatcrcour8o, as it approaches 
tlio city, is conducted .along the summit of a prolonged arti- 
ficial mound, of such an elevation that tho bottom of the channel 
is much higher than the surroimding country; holding its course, 
by means of an aqueduct of masonry, over a considerable de- 
pression, and skirting tho north-eastern base of the range of 
rocky hills stretching westward from Delhi, the stream is 
finajly led across it, in a chaupel cut through the solid rock for 
nearly thi'ce miles,® being tw(?nty-five feet in breadth, twenty- 
five in depth, generally, but in one place sixty feet. It^ then 
enters the city, and, passing through it by an open channel, 
traverses another long extensive aqueduct, by which it reaches 
the palace, throughout the whole of wdiieh it ramifies, in open 
or covered courses, having outlets to the Jumna ; thus diffusing 
constant streams of fresh water. In like manner, in the space 
bctw'een the range of hiHa and the j)alace, numerous under- 
ground channels were cut, leading to the various residences of 
tho nobles, and the* difierciit divisions of the city; yielding to 
the whole city and its suburbs a supply of good water, fkpm 
open w'ell-shafts connected with these subterraneous: wator^ 
courses. On a review of the ancient works in Delhi oonnepi^ 
with the canal, it is obvious that money must have been expehdi|4 
with a mos(^ lavish hand, to effect even that of which the , 
f nee is known; and much is yet hidden in tho^ruma'of^ipe • 
neighbourhood. According to Poliei^ a water(M)u«se A^^ 

■ ' . * iw- 
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through cvcrj principal street ; and such n copious and pure 

supply was inestimable to Delhi, as the water of the Jumna in 

the neighbourhood of the city, impregnated with natron,® is ® Hoi»or, i. 549. 

disagree^le and unwholesome. If, as stated,^ Ali Murdan Roiio'irindisi, 

Khan served Shahjehan from 1038 to* 1056, the canal must 

have been made in that interval. The resulting revenue iiiwinoRfan, iii. 

appears, to have been assigned as a yeinjiiiicration to the officer isipwnstw 

wdio provided for tlie requisite repairs ; as SafJar-jang, the fathi'r ^** * ‘**** *'• ®®®* 

of Shoojah-oo-dowlah, the iiawaub of Oiidc, is alleged to have 

derived an annual revenue® of 250,000/. from it.* * a«. Ann. Rpg, 

In the course of the revolt of Safdar Jang,® in 1752, and the 
subsequent disorders and disasters of Dellii, the canal went to 
ruin,^ and the supply of water was cut off ; and though sub- » a». Ann. nt>g, 
Bcqncntly restored, at a cost of 10,000/., by Ahmed Sliah 
Dooranee, in one of his temporary occupations of the city, it 
again became unserviceable through neglect, and the supply was 
interrupted, until, in 1820,” the requisite repairs having been “Coivin, iw. 
effected by the British authorities, the watercourses and con- 
duits of the city were again set flow ing, to the unspeakable joy 
of the inhabitants, who w ont out in jubilee® to meet tho stream, » iiebur, ut supra, 
throwing flow^ers and other oflerings into tlie w^atcr, and 
imploring blessings on the government. 

When the prosperity of Dclhi.w as at its meridian, tliere^was, 
near tho left bank of tho Jifrana, opposite tlie palace, an 
imperial preserve and pleasure-ground, surrounded by nume- 
rous palaces of the nobles ; and to supply those, as well as to 
imgate the Doab, Ali Mardau made another cauaf,^ which, * cmitifj. Report 
drawing its supply from tlie Jumiia on its left side, nearly 
opposite the commencement of i eroz Sliah’s w’ork, proceeded 

* It appears that the direct revenue' derived frouj the Delhi canal in 1 Ronnl’H im. 
the two years ending 1838, amounted to 60,000 rupees above tho entire 
ordinaiy expenditure for maintenance and nAnagcinent, while tlie indirect 
revenue from increased fertilization in the four districts of the Dellii terri- 
tory (includiug Jheend) bonfitced by the canal, is assumed at 132,636 
rupees ; o&d after making some deductions, the annual income to the Com- 
pany's treasury from the canals is estimated at 170,000 rupee^ upon an 

outlay of about eleven lacs (110,000/.), which gives a return of nearly 

16} per cent. The financial results are thus highly satisiactoiy, whilst the 
othw .e|feot8, .rendering hundreds of villages po\>ulouB, ftiuiishing, and 
dino^ independimt of drought and the fluctuations of seasons, aac^#n 

during; a laige populatiSn from flunine and' distress, are highly gratifying, 
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in a direction in some measure parallel with the parent stream, 
for a distance of lf35 miles, and rejoined it abreast of the city. 
This work, known by the name of the Doab Canal, having also 
gone to ruin through^ neglect, was repaired by the British 
authorities, and the flow of water restored,^ in January, 1830. 

According to a recent census (1845-46), the city of Delhi 
contains 137,977^ inhabitants ; of which number, 71,530 are 
stilted to be Hindoos, 66,120 Mahomeduiis, and 327 Christians. 
The inhabitants of the pi^lace of the titular sovereign are not 
included in the above return ; but they cannot be numerous, as 
nearly all the servants of the permanent residents pass the 
nights outside its inclosurc, returning to their duties in the 
morning. But besides the city, there ai*e extensive suburbs — 
“ the Islington, ClerkemvelJ, &c., of Dellii,*' as the British 
olEciating collector termed them. According to a census made 
ill 1847, these contain population amounting to 22,302. The 
entire population of Delhi and its suburbs consequently exceeds 

160.000. According to a table, published in the local Gazette, 
of the amount of traflic crossing the bridge of boats at Delhi, 
in 1852, the number of buffaloes is returned at upwards of 

100.000, of mules and ponies 84,000, and of hackeries 66,000.® 

The Delhi College^ is under tlie management of a local 

committee or council, composed partly of European and partly 
of native members. The college was founded in 1792. In 1829, 
Nawwab Itmad-ooc^-Dowlab, formerly minister of the king Of 
Oude, endowed the college with the sum of 170,000 rupees, the 
interest of which produces 7,253 rupees per annum ; and this 
sum, added to the government grants and assignments, raises 
its gross receipts to the sum of 40,580 rupees per annum. The 
institution is divided into four departments, — ^English, Arabic, 
Persian, and Sanscrit. On the 30th April, 1851, the number of 
students wiis as follows^: Christians, 22 ; Mahomedans, 206 ; 
Hindoos, 105 ; giving a total of 333. 

At the time of Heber’s^ visit, in 1824, the exterior c£ the 
palace of the emperor was guarded by the troops of. the East** 
India Company, but the internal duties were performed by a 
provisional corps, raised in the name of the local sovereign^ 
and nominali'y under* his orders. During Bacon’s® visit, seve^^:. 
yofxs afterwards, one corps in the East-India Com|iwy:6 
service was stationed within the city, remainder of the 
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garrison being cantoned outside the \i*alls. The arsenal is 
situate on the bank of the Jumna, and at the time of the visit 
of Von Orlich, in February, J843, contained 110 guns, of 
different calibre, and other arms of various kinds, ^arranged 
with great care«and taste. G1ic powder-magazine, until a very 
recent period, was situate within the walls of the city. Its 
dangerous position was brought to notice in the year 1850, 
^and orders were given for its removal.^ It seems unaccount- 
able, that for the deposit of such stcp'cs a site sliould have boon 
BO long retained in the midst of a great city, and nearly three 
miles from the military caiitouinent. 

The surrounding country is widely ovcrsj)rcad with vast 
ruins, principally of Indreput® or Delhi, tho scat of empire 
previously to the foundation of .the present walled town of 
Slialijohanabad. This scene of desolation extends from the 
garden of Shalilimar, north-west of tl^p present town, to some 
distance beyond the Kutb JMinar, nine miles south of it. 
Even on the north-west, wliorc the extent of dilapidated 
remains is smaller, the road is a continued avenue of ruined 
•tombs, gardens, serais, and palaces,*'® up to tho walls of Delhi. 
Tho Shahlimar,'* made by Shahjohan, in 1G32, is a mile in cir- 
cumference, and is popularly reported to have cost a million* 
sterling ; but it is now in such a ruined state, as to pil*scnt 
little evidence of such expenditure. Thorn® says, “ Shah 
Jehaii evinced, in tlie construction of those gardens, the same 
taste for picturesque beauty and sublimity as he did^oiiius in 
building and other works of art. ITcro every provision was 
made to render seclusion pleasant, to gratify tlie s(?iisea, to 
soften the cares of royalty, and to beguile the tedium of life?. 
Pavilions, pleasure-houses, and baths, invited to refreshment 
and repose, while grottos and groves afforded ample protection 
from the intensity of the solar heat.” This once sjdcndid 
retreat is surrounded by a high brick waQ^ having, at intervals, 
octagonal pavilions of red stone, but all much dilapidated, tho 
only vestiges of its former attractions being a number of trees, 
of great size and age, amidst w'hich is situate the 'country 
mansion,® built some years since by tho British resident. No 
. traces of wfdls mark out the extent of anbient DAhi; but the 
ruins Extend over a tract altogether about thirty miles in sif- 

^ A corrapiion of Sbahlamarat, "the King's Edifice.” 
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cumference. It may be that this vast area ^as at no one 
time continuously occupied by buildings, but that the popula- 
tion shifted from place to place, and thus different parts became 
in succession covered vith habitations. A few hundred paces 
to the south of the present city, is the Kotda or citadel of 
Peroz Shah, formerly the fortress of the old city, within the 
north-western angle ofiwhich it is situate. On one side it was 
washed by the Jumna, ^ which now seldom reaches it, except in 
very heavy floods. The works of this citadel were very exten- 
sive; but the architecture is clumsy in stylo and rough in 
execution, and has no pretence to aught but strength. The 
material is the rough wrought stone found on the spot, which 
is too hard to admit of being better worked. The Kotela was 
to old Delhi what tho Lai K.illa is to the present city, and Was 
probably considered an elegant building in remote times. 
Itising from tlie terraced roof of a building at the bottom of 
the courtyard, is a pillar, popularly called the Lath or Staff of 
Feroz Shah, the visible part measuring thirty-seven^ feet in 
length, and ten feet four inches in girth at the base. It is a 
single shaft of red sandstone, without any joint, and is thought 
by Prinsep® to have been quarried in the Sewalik Mountains 
at liajpur, on tlie bouk of the Jumna. It bears several 
inscriptions, some in Sanscrit,^ of a comparatively modem date 
(as late as tlie twelfth century) ; of others, “ tlie language® 
differs essentially from every existing written idiom : it is, as it 
were, intermediate between the Sanscrit and tlie Pali.” The 
most ancient of these inscriptions purports to have proceeded 
from Asoka, surnamed Pujadassi,® a Buddhist monarch, anointed 
325^ years before the Christian era, and its tenor is the incul- 
cation of some of the observances of that sect. The building, 
on tho roof of ' which is the pillar, stands close to tho ramparts 
of the river-face. It is equare, and has three stories in height, 
all vaulted. Its dso seems to he matter of uncertainty. 
There ore buildings near to this wliich may haye been appro- 
priated to the purposes of a menagerie ; but in the judgment 
of Frindep, that on which the pillar stands was not so employed. 
The most probable conjecture is, that it waa a Bummer>*hoa8e. 
Heber^ errdheously describes the shaft as ^^a high black pilt^ 
dfi cast metal, called Feroze’s Walking-stick;” and Baconf. 
unaccountably represents it as standing on the ground. / 

‘ lU 
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Similar monuments, with the same Buddhist inscriptions, arc 
found at Allahabad,^ and two other places in India of less 
celebrity. The popular name has resulted from the pillar 
having vbeen re-crected* in its present j)Osition (probably about 
1355®) by Feroz Sliah, the Patau monarch of Delhi. Close to 
the elevated terraced roof on wdiich ibis pillar stands, are the 
ruins of a large mosque.^ The old P|itan fort,^ coiiiiguous on 
the south to these various buildings, is inclosed by walls sixty 
feet high. At each angle is a ejreular bastion, and in the 
middle of each side a gateway, defended by two round towers, 
pierced with loopholes. About a mile and a half south of 
this is the tomb of llumayon, the emperor, who, after being 
driven from his kingdom, succeeded in re-establishing the 
Mogul dynasty on the tlirono jjf Delhi. It stands in the 
middle of a platform 200 feet square, supported on every side 
by arcades, and ascended by four gr^at flights of stone steps. 
Each arch of the arcades serves as a receptacle® of one or 
more tombs. The mausoleum of the sovereign, rising on the 
platform, is a noble building,® of a square form, constructed of 
red stone, inlaid with marble, and surmounted by a large dome 
of the latter material, the stylo of architecture approaching to 
that usually termed Saracenic. Tii the interior is a large 
circular apartment,* in- the middle of which is a small* whit(j 
marble sarcophagus, containing the remains of IIumayoTi ; 
and around arc smaller apartments, in which are entombed his 
relatives and more favoured retainers. From the Jbop of the 
building, the view' is striking, being on every side over a wide 
expanse of ruins, which to the westward extends to a range of 
hills seven or eight miles distant. Some hundred yards west 
of this mausoleum is a collection of burial-places and small 
mosques, the most remarkable structure being the tomb of 
^izam-ood-deen,^ a reputed Mussukuan saint, which building 
is ornamented with elaborate and eleghnt carvings in white 
marble. Arpund, most of the deceased members of the present 
imperial family lie buried, each within a small inclosure of 
elegant lattice-work, executed in white marble. Auibng these 
monuments is that of the Princess Jahanara, a daughter of 
Shahjehan. About two miles west of the tomb^)f llumayon, 
and four miles south of the city, is the mausoleum of Ss^r 
* About as big as the EatcHiTe libraiy," according to Heber. 
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Jang, vizier of the empire in the middle of the list centur)% 
and ancestor^ of the present king of Oude. It is composed 
of arcades, surrounding a large octagonal dome, built of white 
marble^ and red sandstone, arranged in alternate parfiUcl per- 
pendicular sections, and contains in its interior the body, 
deposited in a white marble sarcophagus,^ beautifully carved. 
The surrounding garde^j., as well as the building, is kept in 
good order by the agent of tlie king of Oude ; but the elegant 
fountains, wbicb once ornapiciitcd and refreshed the scene, arc 
neglected. 

A few hundred paces west of the city is an observatory® of 
enormous size, .with the follow'ing colossal instriiments con- 
structed in masonry: — 1. An equatorial dial, the gnomon of 
which is 118 feet 7 inches \ong, with a base of the length K)f 
101 feet 1 inch, and of the perpendicular height of 56 feet 
9 inches. Tliis, called hj Jey Singh, its constructor, Semrat- 
Tuntor, or “prijice of dials,” is made of stone, but tlie edges 
of the gnomon and the surface for graduation were of white 
marble, most of wliich has been torn awny. 2. Two smaller 
equatorial dials, each with a gnomon 85 feet 1 inches long, 
and having stairs to the top. 3. A wall, on which is delineated 
a graduated semicircle for taking the latitudes of bodies that 
lie dim east or duo w est from tl»e eye of the observer. 4. A 
w^all in the plane of the meridian, and bearing a double quad- 
rant, having as centres the two upper corners of the wall, and 
intended for observing tlio altitudes of objects passing the 
meridian. 5. Southward of the great dial, are two circular 
buildings, of exactly the same size and construction, cacdi 172 
feet 6 inches in circumference, and 24 feet 6 inches high, and 
designed for observing the altitude and azimuth of the heavenly 
bodies. 6. A concave hemispherical surface, to represent the 
inferior hemisphere of the heavens, the diameter being 27 feet 
6 inches. This obseWatory (as well as similar structures at 
Jeypoor, Muttra, Benares, and Oujcin, respectively) was 
made by Jeysingb,^ rajah of Amber, who was employed by the 
emperor Mohammed Shah* to reform the calendar. 

Nine miles south of the city is the celebrated' Kutb Minar, 
probably the \nglicst bolumn in the world. It tapers regularly 
frdU' the base to the cupola, which, according to Franklin,® is 
* Who reigned from 1718 to 1748. 
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capable of containing a dozen persons. The exterior is for a 
great part of the height adorned by fluting, there being twenty- 
seven projections, alternately round and angular. The column 
is surrounded by four balconies or galH'rios, supportal by large 
stone brackets, and having small battlements, wliieh, wliile 
fhey have an ornamental elloct, allbrd some slight socfiirity to 
those who venture on such a giddy footing. The first balcony 
•siiiTOUiids the column at the height of ninety*-^ feet from the 
ground, the second at 110, tho thml at ISO, and the fourtli at 
203 feet. As far as ISO feet, to which the fluting extends, the 
material is a fine red stone, declared by Jaciinenunit' to he 
unquestionably tho* compact quartz abounding in the neigh- 
hqurhood. Above the height of ISO feet, the material is a very 
fine white marble, the form circular, but not fluted. The 
cupola, or small dome ou tho summit, is supported by eight 
square pillars, and is surrounded b/ an iron gallery, reached 
by a spiral* staircase winding up through tho interior. Tho 
entire licight has been ascertained by careful measurements 
. and calculations to be 212 feed; 6 inches,*^ the diaim^ier at the 
base 48 feet 2 imdies. In 1S03, the column was injured by 
lightning and earthquake; and either from those causes, or 
from the more gradual influence of time, many stones pn the 
west side have been displaced, so tw to cause a vertical crack** 
in the staircase and central pillar. A Dritish officer of engi- 
neers has repaired the damage to a considerable extent, and 
has i)crformed the task with great architectural skill.* Accord- 
ing to Bacon,® tho undertaking was a v(?ry bold one, as a very 
large portion of the masonry at the base of the pillar must 
have been removed before the now could be substituted. “ Tho 
native masons,” he observes, “generally a most hardy and 
adventurous set, were with the greatest possible difficulty 
brought to put their hands to the hiboiu;,” Of tho numerous 
inscriptions on the exterior of the column, four in Persian 
have been elkamiiicd*^ by means of a powerful telescope, and 
copied. Two of them declare that it was erected lyr Shams- 
ood-deen Altainsh, a Mussulman king of Delhi, of Turkish^ 
origin^ who reigned from 1210 to 1230. « Auotlipr inscription, 

* Aooording to Franklin,' of 308 steps ; according to You Orli^ of 
888. Thorn states IhA he ascended 845 steps, but could proceed no 
ihriher, on acoounbof the ruinous state of the stairs. 
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on the upper part of the column, states that it was raised by the 
command of the heir of the kingdom of Suliman Abul Muzeffer 
Altamsh, Naser Aiiiin-ool-Momenin, who was probably identical 
witli the former. If, hotrever, these inscriptions^ refer to differ- 
rnt persons, they may be reconciled by supposing that the first- 
mentioned prince built the lower fiuted part, which is com- 
posed, as already statedj of red quartz, and that the other 
added the upper portion, of white marble. In those inscrip- 
tions it is also mentioned ^that certain injuries occasioned by 
lightning, were repaired in 1529, and again in 1531. The name 
of Kntb Minar, by which it is popularly called, may have 
re8iilt(id from an inscription over the gate of an adjoining 
ruined mosque, sttiiliig that “ Tvutb-ud-din-Ibek, on whom ])e 
the mercy of God, constructed this mosque.** Kutb-ood-deen 
• PerishtB, 1 . 188 - Ibck rcigncd* in Delhi from 120G to 1210. About 420 feet 
nortli of the Kutb liliuaf, is a vast unfinisliod structure of the, 
same kind, but of nearly twice its circumference, though only 
forty feet high. It is without any clue to explain the era or 
the motive of its construction. Some have supposed that it . 
was intended with the Kutb Minar to form a pair of minarets 
to a mosque to be erected on tlic same stupendous scale ; but 
the dil^eordauce in size and structure renders the supposition 
untenable. Of all the conjcchires that have been formed 
respecting the purpose of raising these vast piles, the most plausi- 
ble app(?ars to be that they were intended to commemorate the 
triumph of Islam over Brahminisin. Buins of large and elabo- 
rately-constructed buddings, apparently dedicated to the latter 
faith, arc everywhere to be scon about the minars. In a court 

of one of those ruined edifices, and about 130 feet north-west 

of the Kutb Minar, is a metal pillar, the part of which above 

> Jaeqiiemont, gTound IS about^ twcnty-six feet high, and one foot in diameter, 

ill. 509. jIj ascertained how much is buried, but, according 

to the characteristic account given by the Hindoos, it rests on 
the back of the tortoise w'bich upholds the universe. It is popu- 
larly beliqved to be composed of a peculiar alloy, but Jacquemont 
affirms it to be merely soft iron. Abont twenty feet north- 
west of this ipillar is.a large Mussulman tomb, said to contain . 
1 Ewer, 488. thg remains^ of Shams-ood-deen Altamab, and bearing inacripr 
tions of unascertained meaning. At no |preat distance is the 

burial-place of the unfortunate emperor Shab Alnm, and elosd 
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to it the country residence of his successors, large^ but SH«bcr,i.fi 65 . 
paltry building, in a bad stylo of Italian architecture, and with 
a public road actually leading through its couiliyard.” 

Four Wles nearly due east of this pkee, and ten niilcs south 
of the present city of Delhi, is Toghlukabad, now a vast collec- 
tion of ruins of buildings, originally coiistnictcd of hard red 
stone, in such a massive® stylo, that* it Would seem as if nothing a nacon. ii. aoe. 
•but an earthquake were capable of producing tljc universal 
destruction everywhere observable. *• "VVilfoi’d** mentions, on the * a*, rm. u. m 
authority of some early missionaries, tliat hero “ were certain “JiuyJ 
tombs, which were asserted to be those of some ancient princes Saiivaiiuim. 
of Delhi, who were Christiana, and lived a little before the 
invasion of the Mussulmans.*’ The most remarkable ruin is 
that of a fortified mausoleum of Wm founder, who was probably 
Feroz Toghluk, celebrated for the number of his public works, 
and stated by Ferishta® to have built in D55t the city of 4». 
Ferozabad, adjoining that of Dellii. Though Toghlukabad* is 
ten miles from the ])resent Delhi or Shahjehanabad, it must 
. have adjoined the previous or original city of that name. 

In the absence of direct observations respecting the eleva- 
tion of Delhi above the sea, an approximate estimate may be 
safely made from careful observations at no great distance. 

The height of Dasua, sixteen>miIos due east of the channel of 
the Jumna, abreast of Delhi,® is 821 feet. The slope of the «Ciiutioy, on 
surface from that part of the doab to the river is very gentle, 
and if assumed at two feet per mile, it will give the elevation of Appeiid. li. 4. 
that part of the channel at about 790 feet. Farther, the eleva- 
tion of Gurgaon, seventeen miles south-w^est of Delhi, is 817^ 
feet, and as, during the rainy season, an extensive and nearly ..oiiver. Meteoro- 
stagnant piece of water extends between the two places, the 
inclination of the surface from the former to tlic latter cannot Vicinity of Deiiif. 
be great ; though undoubtedly thcre'is some declension, as the Lcoi^i^'on the 
drainage of the jhil or swamp is into the Jumna,® at Delhi. Ancient cnnnii in 

.. the Delhi Terri- 

tory. 

* Feridita* attributes the foaudation of the fortress of Toghlukabad, >1.405. 
near Delhi, to Gheias-ood-deen Toghluk, who reigned from 13il to 1825; 
but (though generally a faitbfbl recorder) the probability of his account is 
impaired by his allowing for the completion of this stupeadous work, but 
one year fipomihe accession of the prince, who must have been fully cou- 
pled by the multitudiDM affiun resultiiig from an altered sueoession and 
a distracted reabi.^ 

no 
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The elevation of Delhi, therefore, does not probably vary much 
from 800 feet. A scries of observations, extending over a 
period of tliree years, gives the foll6wing as the mean tempe- 
rature inihe daytime, pf the respective montlis : January, 56°; 
February, 61®; ^larch, 72°; April, 83°; May, 6l°; June, 92°; 
July, 86°; August, 83°; September, 83°; October, 77°; 
Nqyomber, 65°; Decen/jciS 58°. Delhi may be regarded as a 
rather arid district: the fall of rain® in 1842. is reported to 
have been only ton inches. That year, however, mms con- 
sidered a very dry one, even more so than 1837, in which the 
deficiency of rain was productive of dreadful famine. Smart 
fj’osis during the nights of mid- winter afford tho means of 
producing iec, to be stored for a relief during the lieats of 
Slimmer. Tlic earth, wliiclf is generally impregnated with 
mineral salts, especially saltpetre, is moulded into round 
shallow' pans, into which V'atcr is poured to the depth of about 
an inch, and they are set^ out in rows on layers of split bam- 
boos or hurdles, covered with straw. Tho frost of the night 
is sufilcicnt, under such management, to produce ice, wdiich is 
carefully removed in the morning, and deposited for preserva- 
tion in deep pits. 

Iiidraprcstha or Luderput, the city whicli formerly occupied 
the site of the modern city of J)clhi, is alleged to have been 
founded^ by Yudisthira, whose demise, according to the extra- 
vagant chronology of the Hindoos, occurred in the year 3101* 
before tho Cliristian era. It ceased for several centuries to bo 
the seat of regal government, until re-established by the adven- 
turer Anungpal.* About the year 980, tho rajah of Delhi is 
mentioned as a member of a Hindoo confederacy^ defeated by 
Sebektegin, the GhazneAude, in the Punjaiih ; and again as a 
member of a similar confederacy, experiencing a like fate from 
Mahmood of Ghuziiee, 'in 1008. Eerishta,® however, in 
recounting tho expedition of that ruler to Kannouj, which was 
undertaken in 1017, and the subsequent cxpeditiCiia by whicbj 
in 1021 and 1023, he penetrated to Kalleenjur,® makes no 

* Tliis event is stated by Wilford* to have taken place in 1050 by 
Tod, 9 in 792. iSuch widS discrepancy between the condnsions of aatbors 
wbp have both given great attention to the subject, diows (what indeed 
scarcely needed illustration) how little reliance oi%ht to be placed on the 
Hindoo records, _ . 
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mention of Dollii ; though in all three enterprises the routes of 
the invader must have lain at no great distance from it. But 
on the invasion® of India, in 1191, by Mohammed Shahab-u-diii of 
G^hor, Delhi appears as one of tlio four gr 9 at Hindoo powers. It 
was then held in union with Ajinecr, by Pirthi or Pritwi Kaj, a 
Kajpoot prince, who having, on the plains of 8irhiiid, given battle 
at the head of a force, according to^lartvo estimate comprising 
800,000 horse and 9,000 elephants,'^ besides inlantry, was de- 
feated, made prisoner, and put to death by tlie invader. Ivutb- 
oo-deen, a lieutenant of the victor, took^ Dellii in 1109, and 
e}stablished there an independent Mahoinedaii dynasty, known 
among the Oriental historians as that of “ the slaves® of tlie 
sultans of Ghor;’* In 1288, tlie Khiljis or Giljis, adventurers 
from Afghanistan, having murdered the reigning prince, Keiko- 
bad,''* succeeded in transferring the sovereignty to .Tehil-ood-deen, 
one of their number, and (Established the Khilji dynasty, which 
lasted till 1321, when it was terminated by the assassination of 
Sultan Mobarik, and the supr(?mo power was transferi’od to 
/xheias-ood-decni Togliluk, tlie founder of tbcToghluk dynasty. 
In the reign of Mahmud, of this dynasty, the Tartar conqueror 
Tamerlane invaded India ; and, in 1398, marched to Delhi, tlie 
opt'rations against wliich he prefaced by massacring^ in cold 
blood his Hindoo prisoners, reported hy native autlioritios to 
have been 100,000 in number. After a brief resistance, 
Mahmud, the sovereign of Uidhi, took to flight, the town was 
plundered and burned, and tlic inliahitanis hutchoredt Accord- 
ing to the account of a panegyrist^ of the invader, “ liigh towers 
were erected of their heads, and their carcases >vero left a prey 
to birds and beasts : never were such carnage and desolation 
known.”. The stay of Tamerlane in Delhi was only of suflicieiit 
length to enable liim to complete the series of barbarities by 
which his visit is rendered infamousfy memorable ; and after 
his departure the city and the adjoining territory remained for 
nearly half a eentury in an unsettled state, until the sovereignty 
was acquired, in 1450,® by Beblol, of the Patan or A fghan tribe 
of Lodi. His grandson, Ibrahim, was, in 152G, defeated and 
slain, at the battle of Faniput,^ by the renowned Baber, whose 
lineal descendant, popularly called down to a late period the 
Great Mpgul,* is at firesent the titular sovereign. Baber’s %on 
* Enkine ' oliseryes, that the Moguls ** do not appear to have ever co- 
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and successor, TIumaion, was, in 1540, defeated^ and expelled 
from India, bjr Shir Khan, an adventurer of Fatan descent ; 
but receiving assistance from the king of Persia, Humaion 
recovered his sovereignty, in 1554, by a decisive victoSy whi<Jh 
he gained at SirhinS. The progress of the power of the Moguls 
in India was more rapid even than that of the British in the 
same country ; as in thk) reign of Akbar, the son and successor 
of Humaion, the empire extended from Chittagong® in the east* 
to Candahar in the west, and from Bultistan or Little Thibet 
in tlie north, to the southern boundary of Berar at the opposite 
point. Subsequently, the southern frontier was for a short period 
extended by the conquests^ of Aurungzebe to Tanjore. Tho 
empire was originally distributed into twelve soubahs or vice- 
royalties, but the number was ultimately increased to fifteen, 
for the purpose of comprehending tho additions which were the 
fruits of Akbar’s later •conquests. The assessed revenue of 
Akbar, settled by him in the fortieth year of his reign for a 
term of ten years, amounted to 9,07,43,881 sicca rupees,® or 
about eleven millions sterling. 

Elphiustone,® from Abulfazl, estimates the number of persons 
bound to render military service at 4,400,000, but the whole 
number at one time actually drawn out, did not probably much 

« 

operated heartily with Baber, w'ho always speaks of tliem and their race 
with strong marks of dislike and resentment;” and adds, under these 
circumstances, it may seem one of the strangest caprices of fortune, that 
the empire' which he founded in India, should have been called both in the 
country, and by foreigners, the empire of the Moguls ; thus taking its name 
from a race that he detested.” Seeing, however, that Baber was of Mogul 
origin, it would not appear a very "strange caprice of fortune” that the 
empire which he founded, should be called after a people from whom he 
was descended ; but Erskine proceeds to account for it as follows "This 
arose not so much from his l^ing a descendant of Chengis Khan, as from 
his being a foreigner frq^i the north ; and frdm the age of Chengis Khan 
downwards, idl Tartars and Persians, in the loose colloquial language of 
Iiidia, seem to have been denominated Moguls.” And Beniier, who visited 
India towards the close of the reign of Shahjehan, mentions that ^ost in 
his service " were^ people drawn from every country, mostly Permans, ai^ 
in less number Arabians and Turks ; for it is suffleieDt ground for befii^ 
called a Mogiijl, to be a foreigner of a fair compleuon, and profossiiig- 
llfahomedanism ; cirenmatanoes which cause the distinction from the Indiam^ / 
whS are swarthy and pagans and also from the Qhristians of Enn^. who 
are called Franjis.” 
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exceed 200,000^ cavalry, and about 20,000 infantry and artillery- * Bernier, i. m 
men. Bernier, * who considered the army w’hich Prince Dara, * i. ao. 
the son of Shahjehan, led against his brother Aurungzebe, as 
inferior to none ever mustered iu India, estimates it at # 100,000 
cavalry, 20,000 infantry, and eighty pieces of artillery. The 
treasure accumulated by Shahjehan amounted, according to 
report, to six millions sterling,® exclusivc^of jeivels and gorgeoys * id. j. soa. 
ftimiture of much greater value. The harem* of Akbar w'as 
maintained on a scale of great magnificence. In the Ayeen 
Akbery^ it is described as ‘‘ an inclosure of such immense 4 j. 55 . 
extent as to contain a separate room for every one of the 
women, whoso number exceeds 5,000.** By the conquests of 
the, successors of Akbar, especially A urungzebe, the extent and 
revenues of the empire were vastly increased, though perhaps 
with little, if any, advance of its actual power. The empire of 
Aurungzebe is stated to have been divided® into twenty-one Pnwei^nwt. of 
Boubahs, assessed in the aggregate at 37,724,615?. 

But this prosperity was only the prelude to rapid and total 
decay. The chiefs of Eiijpootana became alienated® from the « Tud, Annaiiof 
throne of Delhi ; a spirit of insurrection and fierce hostility *• 

pervaded the Sikbs,^ Mahrattas, and others and, after the ^ An. nm. xi. 227 , 
death of Aurungzebe, in 1707, his feeble successors became 
tlie helpless instruments of conrficting chiefs and parties. His f 
grandson, Jebandor Sliah, was, in 1713, deposed and strangled,^ iiist. ii. 4^4.4^. 
after a reign of one year. Farokshir, the next in succession, 
met the same fate in 1719; in the course of which year two^ * ia.ii.o4o. 
other occupoints of the niusuud passed thcncc to the grave, 
llenncll® observes, that, “in eleven years from the death of ’ Mom. of Map of 
Aurungzebe, five princes of his line who had mounted the ' 

throne, and six others who had been competitors for it, had 
been disposed of; and the degraded state of the regal authority 
during this period bad introduced an*inciuiiblc anarchy, and a 
disposition in all the governors of provinces to shako off their 

* AbulfiuBl ^ considers this great establisbinent as a proof of bis sove- 1 Ayeen Akbery, 
reign’s poliMoal wis^m. ‘‘There is in general great inconveniedoe arising 
from a number of women ; but bis majesty, out of the abundance of hie 
wisdom and prudence, has made it subservient to public Advantage ; for 
by ooutracting marriages with the daughters of the princes of Hindooslgn 
and of other countries, hi^ secures himself from iusurreotions at home,%nd 

forms poweifril allianees abroad.” 
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dependency on tlio head of Llie empire. Prom this time,** he 
continues, “ affairs declined very rapidly.** During tlie reign- 
of Mohammed Sliah, who ascended the throne in 1719, the 
dismem])crinent of ^l»e empire to a A^ast extent took place, 
through the encroachments of the Mahratta*s, who, in 1737, 
under th(*ir leader Bajee Eao, puslu'd tlieir attacks to the 
gates of Delhi ; and die Usurpation of Asof Jah, the Nizam- 
ool-miilk,* and viceroy of the Ih.'ccan, who made himself the 
virtually indepenilent*'* ruler of tiie spacious realm now known 
as the territory of tlic ^’izain. These disruptions, and the 
consequent \\'(;akoning of the empire, tempted the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, the barbarous usurper of the sovereignty of 
Persia, who, having overrun the greater part of Aftghanistan, • 
crossed'* the Iiidua at Attok, and marched upon Delhi. Ho 
was met, on the 13th Pebruaiy, 1739, at Kurnaul, by the 
JMogul army, which there experienced so decisive a defeat, that 
the invader occupied Dcdhi without farther resistance. Whilst 
engaged there in levying a lieavy eontribiition, the Persian 
troops Avero rasldy attacked by the populace, Avho destroyed 
several huiidi’cds of tliem. Nadir attcnqited to restore order, 
but in vain ; and being placed jicrsonully in some danger, bo 
gave orders for a general military execution, w’hicb Aiorc acted 
upon Avith terrible fldelit 3 ^ Tlic massacre of the inhabitants 
continued from the dawn of light till the day was hxr advanced. t 
Fifty-eight days after his arrival, Nadir marched from Delhi 
homeAvards, bearing Avith him plunder, the amount of which 
could { not be much less. than twenty millions sterling. At 

* Administrator of the empire. 

t As might he expccteil, the numbers killed on each side in this dreadful 
affiiir are very iin]>errect1y ascertaioed, and very variously stated. Mendez,' 
an eyewitness, gives 400 Persians and 100,000 Indians as the amount. 
Mirza Zuman, quoted by Frr.ser,^ states the numbers at 400 Persians and 

120.000 Indians ; or, ac^viordiDg to other versions, 150,000. Otter • reports 
2, .500 Porsiuns and 22.5,000 Indians ; Hiiiiway,^ 400 Persians and 110,000 
Indians. Soignes,^ a lloniish missionary, swells the numl^ers to 5,000 ot 

6.000 Persians, and a million Indians, Scott • gives the number of the 
former at '1,000, the latter at only 8,000 ; which seemB aa incredibly small 
as the numbers in the account last quoted appear exaggerated. The state- 
ment of Mahai'ikhan, iU the Nadir-namah, is considereil by Elphiustone* 
tk*) most probable ; and he makes the number of Indians put to the sword/ 

80, boo. “ 

X There is as much diversity in the authorities respecting the extent of 
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the same time Mohammed Shah ceded*’ to Persia the greater 
part of the province of Tatta, comiucrisurate with the tract 
now called Sinde, and all the poi«sessioiis of the JVfogiil empire 
w’est of th6 Indus. In other quarters, the empire was shorn 
of extensive prowincos. Bejigal disclaimt»d'» the sovereignty of 
the Mogul, and the Hohilla Patans, taking advantage of the 
disasters inflicted by Xadir, and tljo ^onfiision subsequently 
caused by the invasions of tho Doonmees, assiimc'd inde- 
pendence^ in 1749, in the tract extending from Glide to the 
Jumna. Safdar-jang, the nawaiib of Oude, made himself inde- 
pendent in that province. The Mahrattas, in addilion to the 
encroachments in the Deccan, which have been already noticed, 
made themselves masters of (luziTat, Berar, and Orissa, and 
Malwa” was divided between thein and several native princes 
and zemindars; A juicer reverted to the Dajpoots, and the 
Punjab was, in 1752, ceded to Ahmed** Bhah Dooranoe, ol* 
Cubul. Ahmed Sliah, the Great IMogul, who had succeeded to 
the shattered sovereignty of Delhi on tho deatli of his father, 
ill 1748, w’as, in 1754, deposed and blinded. In bis reign, tlic 
dismemberment of tho empire may be regarded as completed, 
and on the accession of Ids successor, Aluingldr II., notliing 
remained^ to the house of Taiiicrlaue but the spoiled and 
decayed metropolis, which itself,.iu 175G, was taken by AIuiilmP 
Shab Doorauee, and, in 1758, by the Mahrattas.** Tho last- 
named people, now aiming at the entire empire of ITindo,stan, 

collected, under the command of Sedashio Bhao, their forces, 

• 

booty as in regard to the numbers of the slain. According toElphinstonOi' 
''it comprised atreiisnrc in money, amounting, by the lowest computation, 
to eight or niue millions sterling, besides several millions in gold and silver 
plate, valuable furniture, and rich stuffs of every description ; and this 
does not include jewels, which were inestimablo.” The total amount appro- 
priated by Kadir, according to Fraser,® was 70 crore, or 70,000,000/. 
Rennell® makes it 62,000,000/. The money alone which Nadir took, is 
estimated by Hanway at 37,500,000/.; by Fraser* at 30 crore, or 
30,000,000/. ; and in tlie Nodir-namah® at 15 crore, or 15,000,000/. 
Amongst the miscellaneous plunder was the famous peacock throne, 
valued by the jeweller Tavernier at 6,000,000/. The plunder carried away 
by the officers and soldiers is estimated by Frasor at 10 crore, and the 
charges: of the Persian army, and the damage inflictedi by them, at 
20 crore ; making a total loss to the sovereign and people of Delhi 
100 crore, or 100, 000,000!. * . 
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estimated at about 70,000 cavalry and 30,000 infantiy, and 
were, in January, 17G1, encountered at Paniput® by Ahmed 
Shah Dooranee, at the head of a confederate Mahomedau 
army of nearly equal number, when the Mahrattas were totally 
routed, "their commilnder and the greater part of their army 
being cut to pieces. Shah Alum, whose right to the titular 
sovereignty accrued on the assassination of Alumgir, in 1759, 
was at that time a fugitive in Jlcngal, and his son* Jewun^ 
Bukht, a youth of thirteen years of age, was, under the namo 
of Shahjohan, recognised shah of Delhi, by Ahmed Shah 
Dooranee. Shah Alum, however, assumed the title of Padshah, 
and coming into collision with the forces of the English East- 
India Company, was defeated by them at Patna, in February, 
17G0. Subsequently he threw himself on the clemency of the 
British, and in 1765, obtaining from the East-India Company 
an assignment of territory, yielding a revenue of 2G0,000Z.,® 
he made over to them the Dewanny of the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, which w^as virtually a grant of the provinces 
themselves. In 1771, Shall Alum, determined at all hazards 
to try his fate at Delhi, leilb Allahabad, the residence assigned 
him by the British authorities, and made over to the Mahrattas 
the territory and revenue allotted to him by the arrangement 
of 17G5. But the proposed transfer was of no avail to tlio 
Mahrattas, as the British autfiorities, regarding the alienation 
of the districts as an abandonment, did not hesitate to resume 
the grants; and the short-sighted emperor, having entered 
Delhi® on the 25tli December, 1771, found himself there the 
destitute and helpless captive of the Maliratta chief Madhaji 
Scindia, wlio became the real sovereign^ of the capital and 
the adjoining territory. The power of Scindia being weakened 
by various causes, Qhulam Kadir, a Bohilla chief, son of 
Zabitah Klian, and grandson of Ifajib-ood-dowla, who had 
made a great® figure in the affairs of Delhi daring the time of 
Ahmed Shah Dooranee and Alaingir, gained a footing there ; 
but his conduct to Shah Alum was more intolerable than even 
that of «the Mahrattas, and the Shah wrote to Scindia, urging 
him to march to his deliverance. The correspondence haring 
been treack-erously disclosed to Ghukm Eadir, he forcibly , 
eo^tcred tho palaco of the captive emperor, struck® out his 

* Called Bedar Bukht, in the Memoire* of Amir Khan. 
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eyes with a dagger, seized his scanty treasures, and subjected 
the females of his family to plunder and outrage. This dreadful 
consummation of the emperor’s adversity took place in 1788, 
when hciwas about sixty-five years of age, and had nominally 
reigned about twenty-nine years. Ghnldm Kadir shortly after 
fell into the hands of Scindia, who put him to death witli 
ostentatious* cruelty. Under tl^ ]JIahrattas, Shah Alum 
long suffered neglect and abject poverty ; nor was his condition 
improved when the command^ of Delhi was intrusted by that 
power to Perron, the Erench adventurer; for thoiigli a sum 
of about a hundred thousand^ pounds sterling was nominally 
allotted for the annual expenditure of the royal household, not 
much more than a fiftht of that sum was ever actually dis- 
bursed. On the 8th September, 1803, the British army, 
under General Lake, marching from Allygurh on Delhi, came 
in front of a superior Mahratta force, under command of 
Louis Bourquien, a French adventurer, and advantageously 
posted on the left bank of the J umna to defend the approaches 
to the city. There the army of the Mahrattas was utterly 
'routed* with great slaughter, a vast number of their men 
being driven into the Jumna and drow'ued, and all their 
artillery and stores falling into the hands of the British. 
Delhi thereupon, without farther resistance, admitted the con- 
quering army, and the Mogul emperor was taken under the 
protection of the East-lndia Company, an allowance being 
assigned for his support. By the twelfth article of the treaty 
of Serjee Anjenjaum, signed 30th December, 1803, between 
the East-lndia Compsiny and the Mahratta leader Dowlut 

* According to mont of the authorities, his eyes wore struck out, liis 
nose, ears,' hands, and feet cut off, and thus mutilated, he was sent forward 
towards Delhi, but died on the way. The account given in the Memoirs of 
Amir Khan is^ that he was ‘‘tied by the fifot to the foot of .in elephant, 
and so lie was beaten to pieces, and separated linA from limb, and suffered 
a miserable death.” 

t The Appendix, quoted in the text, says (p. 88), "There are fifty sons 
and daughters of the emperor ; the monthly stipend allowed^ each of 
the’prinoes of the imperial family by the French and Mahrattas, did not 
exe^ fifteen rupees, or about two pounds sterling. The monthly sums 
disbursed by Mionsieur Drugeon, wbo had chvge of the person of the 
mperor, were^ for the ^xpenses of bis majesty, royal family, dependafits, 
establishment, Ac. about 17,000 rupees (about 2,125^. sterling).” 
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Eao Sciiidia/ ilio latter “renounces all claims upon liis majesty 
Shall Alum, and engages, on his part, to interfere no further 
in the aflairs of his majesty.” In October, ISO!*, the Mahratta 
chief Jeswuut Eao Ilolkar, having under his command about 
70,000 men, with 130 pieces of cannon, laidc siege to Delhi ; 
tlie British force in which consisted of but two battalions and 
four companies of native infantry, two corps of irregular horse, 
two corps of irregular infantry, and a corps of matchlock-men. 
Most of tlie irregular troops deserted,® yet Lieut.-Colonel 
Burn, in command of the garrison, took measures for main- 
tainiug, with his very inadequate force, the wliole line of 
defences, though nine miles in circuit, and in a very ruinous 
state. The operations of Ilolkar were materially crippled by 
a sortie, in which the guns of his brcaching-battery were 
rendered unsorviceahle, and after an ineflectual attempt at 
escalade, he drew off his army with such haste, that three 
mines, laid for the destruction of some bastions, were left 
niicxplodcd.® General Ijake, whose approach caused the siege 
to be so precipitately raised, reached the city three days after- 
W'ards. The unfortunate Shah Alum died in 1806, at the agd 
of eighty-six,^ and was succeeded by his son Akbar, who, dying 
in 1837, at the age- of eighty, was succeeded by the present 
PndsJiah, IMohanuncd Bahadurq 
The prestige of the name of the Mogul througliout India, 
long after the nominal ruler of Delhi had ceased to possess 
auy real power, was remarkable, and rendered expedient a 
jealousy bn the subject which the real condition of the latter 
state would not otherwise have warranted. The feelings of 
deference for the throne of Delhi extended to provinces very 
remote from the seat of its former grandeur, and to Hindoos 
not less than to Mahomodans. It was in fact universal. In 
1813, the Tamburetty, pr princess of Travancore, a Hindoo 
stato situate near Gape Comorin, and never subject to Delhi, 
applied for a dress of investiture from the Padshah, for her infant 
son, though he was under the guardiansliip of the British 
governiTAent. It was with some difficulty that her desire was 
overcome ; and though compelled to acquiesce in the decisiaii 
of the British authorities, the applicant was by no means 
satisfied that the coveted investiture was unnecessary or im* = 
proper. The universal respect entertmned for the Mogul 
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authority, and even for its semblance (of which the above is an 
instance) has rendered it necessary tliat the British govern- 
ment should discountenance as far as possible any assumption 
of regal* or imperial dignity on the part of the representative 
of the great Mahomedau power which once was paramount in 
India, and the head of the house of Baber is fast subsiding 
into the station of a subject. The ^^itish government long 
since disallowed his pretensions to coin money, to establiMi 
weights and measures, to confer jiitle or command, except 
within the limit of his own household. The pride of the Mogul 
is said to have been wounded by® Lord Hastings, when 
governor-general, having remained seated during an interview. 
So early, however, as 1805, the presentation of nu/.zur or ofter- 
ings by British functionaries, wijs subjected to check; the 
Marquis of Hastings and Lord Amherst restrained it still 
further, and a later governor-general, ^lord Ellenborough,® for- 
bade it altogether, and substituted a pecuniary equivalent, 
which, after some hesitation, was accepted by the king.^ More 
recently, an aa’angement has been made with the heir-appa- 
l^nt, by which the palace* of Delhi is to be given up to the 
British government, the king and tho members of the royal 
family over whom he is to continue to exercise, jurisdiction 
(the number of such persons •being considerably abridged), 
removing to another residence.^ 

The formal title of the Delhi sovereign is Padshah or Bnd- 
shah; and so late as 1806 he has been styled by Hindoos 
rajat of Indraprestha. The official name of tho city, in the 

* The royal palace of Delhi is to be regarded by the courts of law as an 
independent foreign territory. The king and the heir-apparent are 
exempted in their persons from all civil and criminal process ; and the sous 
and brothers of the reigning, or any former prince, are exempted from 
civil, but not firom criminal process.' 

t On a coin' struck by Holkar the Mahlatta, ** by permisrion of the 
raja of Indraprestha (the king of Delhi), the mnperor of the world.'* 
Heber * does not^seem to have been aware that the city was named from its 
founder 8bahjeban, as he observes, “The official name of the present city 
is Shahjebanpoor, ' city of the king of the world. It is no^owever, 
probable that the oonrt would use the Hindee termination poor instead of 
the Persian abad, Besidei^ in Biohardson's Dictionaiy, bv Wilkins^ it is 
distinotly sfylad ** Sha^ihambad, the city of Sbahjeban, the ureat Mogul's 
capital ;** and also in the same work,* in the copy of the legend o«1a 
splendid and unique com of 200 mohura^ struck by Shahjdian. 
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documents of tho Padshah, is Shahjehanabad. The number 
of persons connected with the Padshah, by consanguinity 
more or less remote, is considerable; and from the esten- 
sion of their families and the withholding by the king^iOf their 
due share of tho alldwances granted by the Dritish govern- 
ment, they are said to hayo been sometimes subject to great 
distress. The king received compensation for the discontinu- 
ance of emoluments derived from nuzzur, or offermgs made in 
recognition of his superiority, but still did not escape tho 
pressure of debt. It was proposed a fevr years since, to increase 
the royal allowances (previously about twelve lacs per annum), 
by the addition of three lacs, on condition of due provision 
being made for claims of dependants. Ills majesty did not at 
first think fit to accept the boon on the condition annexed* to 
it, but subsequently altered his determination.® Lat. 28° 39', 
long. 77° 18'. 

DELLAMCOTTAH. — A town in tho native state of 
Bhotan, 27 miles E. from Darjeeling, and 99 miles N. from 
Dinajepore. Lat. 2G° 59', long. 88° 44'. 

DELLY MOUNT.— Sec Dilly. 

DEMAUN.^See Damait. 

DEMEEE. — A river rising in Thibet, north of the great 
Snowiy range of the lliraalayas^and in lat. 28° 45', long. 92° 11'. 
It flows first southerly for sixty-hve miles, when, passing through 
a gorge of the INmalayas, it turns south-west, and flows for 115 
miles through the native state of Bhotan, to its junction with 
tho Monas, a considerable feeder of the Brahmapootra, in lat. 
27° 2', long. 91° 10'. 

DENDOAVBA,^ in the British district of Euruckabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of tho Noith-West Provinces, a village 
on tho route from Cawmpore to Eutehgurh, and 36® miles 
S.E. of the latter. The^road in this part of the route is bad, 
the countiy level and highly cultivated.® Lat. 26° 69', long. 
80° 2'. 

DENDBAH. — ^A town in tho native state bf Cashmere, 
or teniiipry of Gholab Singh, 21 miles N. firom Jamoo. Lat. 
32° 65', long. 74° 60'. 

DENKAljflCOTTA, — ^A town in the British disilxict ’ ^ 
Soilem, presidency of Madras, 08 miles N. of Slleih. ^Lat. ( 
12'* 32', long. 77® 60'. = ^ 
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DEOBUND, in tlie British district of Suliarunpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from MozufTurmiggur to Suliarunpoor, and 20 miles 
S.E. o£ the latter town. It is situate between the rivers 
Hinduii and Kali Nuddee, in an open land cultivatccl country, 
abounding in water and supplies for troops. The population 
is returned at 11,031 souls. The in this part of the route 
is good. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 987 miles. Lat. 29°^!', 
long. 77° 41'. ^ 

DEOCHUNPOOE,^ in ilio British district of Ghazeepore, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town 
on the route from Benares to Ghazeoporc caiitouincMit, 21 miles 
N.E. of the former. It is situate on the left bank of the 
Ganges, 30 milcs^ W. of Qliazccporo by water, 20 by land ; 
630 N.W. of Calcutta by water, or 813 taking tlio Siuidcrbund 
passage. Lat. 25° 31', long. 83° IG'.^ 

DEO DIfOORA, in the British district of Kumaon, liou- 
tenant-govemorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a tcinplo on 
a lofty summit in the Sub-Himalaya,' or mountain system south 
of the principal range, on the route from Chuinpawut to Alniorn, 
8.E. of Port Almora 19 miles. Elevation of summit above tlio 
sea 6,780 feet. Lat. 29° 25', long. 79° 56'. 

DEODUll.^ — A small independent district in the north-west 
quarter of tlie province of Guzerat, presidency of Bombay, con- 
taining an area of about eighty square miles, ^ with a popula- 
tion of 2,000, consisting principally of Rajpoots and Coolies. 
This petty state pays no tribute to any government. Each 
village protects itself, depending on the British government 
for external defence. The first relations between Deodur and 
the British date from 1819, after the expulsion of the marauders 
who bad infested the country. Tho protecting government 
exercises no interference in regar(J to tbo internal affairs of 
. the district, but merely controls its eictemal relations. The 
town of Deodur is in lat. 24° 9', long. 71° 49'. 

DEOGAbN, in the British district of Azimgurh, lieutenant- 
governorship of tho North-West Provinces, a towi^ the prin- 
cipal place of the perguniiah of the same name, nine miles from 
the left bank of tho Goomtee, 29 miles N. of BeiaareB, 21 S.W. 
of Azwgurh. Lat. 25° 44', long. 83° 3'. 

DEOGABH.— J5ee Dewouhh. 
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DEOGHUE BAEEEEA.— See Baebeba. 

DEOQONG, in the British district of Ajmeer, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town 60 miles 
S.E. from Ajmeer, 31 miles AT. of Tonk. Lat. 26° 10f> long. 
75° 26'. ' ' 

DEOGUE. — A town in the British district of Bhaugulpore, 
presidency of Bengal, 77 fniles S. W. of Eajmahal. Lat. 24° 31', 
lon^. 86° 42'. 

DEOGITE. — A town, the, principal place of a district of the 
same name, in the native state of Nagpoor, or dominions of the 
rajah of Berar, 55 miles N.AT. from Nagpoor, and 52 miles E. 
from Baitool. Lat. 21° 53', long. 78° 46'. 

DEOGUE IT. — A town in the native state of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia, 26 miles S.E. from Gwalior, and 56 miles 
S.AT. from Etawah. Lat. 26° 5', long. 78° 39'. 

DEOGUEH. — A town in the Eajpoot state of Oodeypoor 
or Meywar, 62 miles N. of the town of Oodeypoor. Lat. 25° 31', 
long. '73° 58'. 

DEOGUEH, or OOTGIE. — A village in the Eajpoot state 
of Kerowly, 29 miles S.AT. of Kcrowly. Lat. 26° 5', long. 77°. ' 

DEOGUEH, in the Eajpoot state of Joudpore, a village on 
the royte from Pokhum to the town of Joudpore, and seven 
miles N. of the latter. The road in this pai’t of the route is 
very good. Lat. 26° 25', long. 711° 8'. 

DEO G UEH.—A town of Bombra, one of the native states 
on the S.W. frontier of Bengal, 50 miles E. from Sumbulpore. 
Lat. 21° 3^', long, 84° 47'. 

DEOHEA.^ — A village in the hill state of Bussahir. It is 
situate in a fertile valley inclosed by mountains, rising with a 
gentle declivity, formed into numerous terraces, covered with 
soil, and carefully cultivated under rice and other grains. The 
houses are dispersed in a straggling manner, amidst Cultivated; 
spots along the high banks of a feeder of the river Fabur. The 
residence of the Eaua, situate on the summit of an isolated 
eminence, is a collection of buildings five or six stories high, 
communicating in the upper part by galleries and balconies of . 
wood. The lower part of each building is constructed of lfiTg$ ;; 
blocks of stone, bonded with great beams, of which the isuN , 
rounjling forests yield abundant supplies. The eaves of the 
roofs project greatly, and the outer surface/^are concave, in the^ /^ 
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Chinese style. It is totally without defence against assault. 

Elevation above the sea 6,550 feet.* Lat. 31° 6', long. 77° 44'. 

DEOHIJEI, ill the British district of Bareilly, lieutenant- £.i.c. ii8.Doe. 
governorship of the North-Weat Proirinces, a village close to 
the route from Bareilly to Almora, and 34 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 28° 53', long. 79° 31'. 

DEO JANA. — See Doojanuii.* 

DEO KHAS. — A town in the British district of Behar, e.i.c. Mi.Dof. 
presidency of Bengal, 39 miles S.W. of Gayah. Lat. 24° 40', 
long. 84° 29'. 

DEOKULTEE,^ in the British district of Ghazeepore, lieu- * e.i.c. M8.Doe. 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from Benares cantonment to that of Ghazeepore, 

5f9 miles* N.E. of the former, •17 W. of the latter. It is * Ourdon, TaWet 
situate three miles north of the left bank of the Ganges, and 
on the river Gun gee, traversed hercH by a bridge of masonry. • 

Lat. 25° 33', long. 83° 18'. 

DEOLEE. — A town in the native state of Nngpoor, or e.lc. mi.doc. 
dominions of the rajah of Berar, 52 miles 8.W. from Nagpoor, 
and 50 miles S.E. from Omraouttee. Lat. 20° 40', long. 

78° 32'. 

DEOLEE A, in the British district ofAjmeer, lieutenant- b.i.c. tfi. Oor. 
governorship of the North-'\3rest Provinces, a town bn the 
route from Oodeypoor to Kishengurh, 46 miles S. of the latter. 

Lat. 25° 54', long. 74° 53'. 

DEONELLT,^ in the territory of Mysore, atojvn with an » e.lc. Mi. Doe. 
important fort, near the eastern frontier, towards the British 
district of North Arcot. It was here, in 1749, when the place 
was besieged by Nundiraj,* a man notorious in the history of * 
those times, that Hyder Ali, subsequently tyrant of Mysore, i. 247. 
and a formidable enemy to the British and other powers of 
that part of India, first distinguished himself. Here, also, in 
1753, was born his son Tippoo Sultan.** Deonelly is 22 miles 
N.B, of Bangalore, 90 N.E. of Seringapatam. Lat. 13° 15', 
long* 77° 46'. 

i>]^ON'rHXrL.--A village on the route from Stlbhatoo to e.i.c. wg. Surr. 
Sital^ and 8|^ miles N. of the former station. It is pleasantly Tbora^'S^ 
sitiidto in a narrow and romantic gleif on th^ banks of the 

, It byffippoo Sultan, YuBufitbad, as he compared iRmself 

to.Yu^ Joiepb of Scripture, regarded aa tbe Adonis of the Bast. i 138 .. ' ^ 
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river Gumbur, and amidst cultivated terraces, laboriously 
formed and overspread with soil, on the steep sides of the 
mountains. It should not be confounded with another place 
distant fifteen miles to the north-west, where a decisive action 
took place during the Qoorkha war. The village of Deonthul 
is situate 2,200 feet above tlio sea, in lat. 31° 1', long. 77° 2'. 

DEONTUL, in the hell state of Hindoor, a summit of the 
Malown ridge, celebrated as the spot where the obstinately- 
contested Goorkha war w^ao virtually decided. It is about a 
mile and a quarter S. of Malown, and is situate between that 
fortress and Surujgarh, both held by the Qoorkhas at the 
beginning of April, 1815, when General Ochterlony advanced 
to attempt their reduction. With a view to cut off the com- 
munication between those forts, and to facilitate the formation 
of a breaching-battcry, a British detachment, under Colonel 
Thompson, took possossicn of Deontul, where it was furiously 
attacked by about 2,000 Goorkhas, who, however, were utterly 
defeated, w’ith the loss of 700 men, including their commander. 
After this defeat the Goorkhas oirered no furtlier serious 
opposition, and soon after concluded the convention for ceding 
the hill states to the East-India Company. Lat. 31° 11', long. 
76° 53'. 

DEOOB. — A town in the Bl-itish district of Sattara, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 16 miles N.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 61', 
long. 74° 12'. 

DEOPftAG. — Sec Devapbataga. 

DEORALIO. — A town in the native state of ISTepal, 66 
miles IT*, from Khatmandoo, and 140 miles E. &om Malebum. 
Lat. 28° 29', long. 85° 31'. 

DEOBALIiEE, or DBVALI, in Gurhwal, a village on the 
WTstern declivity of the mountain inclosing the fertile valley of 
Buual on the east. Lat. 80° 50', long. 78° 17'. 

- DEGREE. — A toiC^ in the British district of Behar, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, 100 miles 'W. of Gay ah. Lat. 24° 
long. 83° 82'. 

DEORf,^ or BURADEORI, in the British tenito^ cif 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieutenant-governorship of the 
West Frovin&s, a toi^n with bazaar on the route from 
to C^urrah, 44 miles ^ S.E. of former, 41 JT.W. of lattm*. 
appears to have .been scarcely noticed by traveUers^ ih6$ig& 
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once a considerable place, as it is stated, that when burned 
down by a freebooter some years ago, nearly 30,000 persons * 
perished in the conflagration. Elevation above the sea 1,705 
feet.-* €iat. 23° 22', long. 79° 4'. 

DEOSA. — See Dowsah. 

DEOSlll. — village in the dominions of Gholab Singh, 
56 miles N. from Siriuagur. Lat. iil°,53', long. 75° 2'. 

, DEOTAN", in the British district ofBaitool, Saugor rfnd 
Nerbudda territory, lieuteiinnt-govqfiiorship of the North-West 
Provinces, a town on the route from Baitool to Mhow, 10 miles 
N. W. of the former. Lat. 21° 59', long. 77° 40'. 

DEOTHAN,* ♦ in the Britisli district of Muttra, lieutenant- 
governorship of tho North-AVest Provinces, a village on the 
refute from tho cantonment of IVlpttra to Delhi, and 25 miles* 
N.W. of the former. The road in this part of the route is 
good, tho country wild* and woody. T^at. 27° 45', long. 77° 32'. 

DEPALPOOE,^ in tho territory of Indore, or posscs&ions of 
tho llolkar family, a town on the route from Mow to Necmuch, 
27 miles* N-W. of former, 128 S.E. of latter. It is situate on 
the west side of a large tank or small lake, and in 1820 con- 
tained 1,035 houses,* and about 4,000 persons. The pergunnah, 
of which it is tho principal place, contained at tho time just 
mentioned 7,489 houses, and a>population of 30,466. Distance 
S.W. from Oojein 27 miles. Lat. 22° 50', long. 75° 34'. 

DEEA,i in tlie district of Ahladganj, territory of Oude, a 
town 30 miles N. of Allahabad, 80 S.E. of Jiucknow. Butter* 
estimates tlie population at 8,000, all Hindus. Ho adds,* that 
the zemindar or landholder pays to the state a revenue of 

100.000 rupees, yet maintains, in common with his two brothers, 

9.000 followers in readiness to resist any farther exactions by 
the chukledor or olEcer in command of the district. He is of 
the Khatri or military caste, and considered to be descended^ 
from the ancient Hindoo sovereigns of vOude. Lat. 25° 49',. 
long. 81° 87'^ 

DEBA, in the Peshawar division of the Punjab, a town 
situated on. the left bank of the river Indus, 83 miles N.E. of 
the town of Peahawur. Lat. 34° 24', long. 72° 59'. 

DEBA DEEN PUHAH.— A town in the i^injab, situate 
near the leflj bank of the Indus, on the route from Moolt^ to 
^ “ Dothttoa of EdlMT.' 
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Leia, and 40 miles N.W. of the former place. Attached to it 
is a small but fertile district, which, at the time of Elphin- 
stone’s* visit, yielded 160,000 rupees to the Afghan chief, who 
held it in jaghire. Lat. 30° 25', long. 71° 3'. ^ 

DEBA' BEEN PUl^AH.— A town of the Derajat, on the 
right or west bank of the Indus. It was nearly destroyed by 
the great earthquake o^ 1319 and the overwhelming floods 
which at the same time descended from the Suliman Moun- 
tains. Lat. 30° 40', long. 70° 62'. 

DEEA rUTTI KHAN, a town of the Derajat, is situate 
in a very fertile country, on a small western branch of the 
Indus, and at no great distance from the main stream. The 
crops in the vicinity arc principally cotton, grain of various 
kinds, indigo, and some sug^ and opium. Lat. 31° 9', long. 
70° 60'. 

DEBA QIIAZEE KIIAN.^ — The most southern and also 
the most important of the three towns which contribute to give 
to the Derajat its name. It is a largo, populous, and com- 
mercial place, situate in a low alluvial tract, four miles from 
the right or west bank of tlie Indus, and contains numerous 
ruins of mosques,^ and of the extensive and well-coustructed 
residences of the former Durani governors and officers. It 
carrier on considerable transit-trade; an advantage attri- 
butable to its being situate at the point where one of the great 
routes from Eastern India and the Punjab into Beloochistan 
and Ehorasan intersects the great route from north to south 
into Sinde." The bazaar contains 1,600 shops, the inmates of 
530 of which are engaged in weaving and selling cloth. It is 
in other respects well supplied with goods, but ill-built and 
dirty. Some manufactures are carried on here in silk, cotton, 
and mixed fabrics of silk and cotton, called loongees, intended 
for scarfs and waistbands. „ Coarse cutlery is also manufactureA 
to a considerable exteat. 

The surrounding country is very unhealthy dufing the hot 
season, but remarkably fertile, being well irrigated, andpi^ 
ducinggrrin, fruits in abundance and of flne quality, sugiff^i 
cotton, and much indigo, in which a considerable traffic iia 
driven. Both the transit and the direct carrying-trade 
coi^^cted almost exclusively by the Lohani Afghans, Whoraari: 
at once a pastoral and a mercantile tribe. 
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Dera Ghazee Khan, in consequence of its advantageous 
position, has been recommended by Burnes and others as the 
best site for a great annual fair, to be held under the protec- 
tion of the British government, commanding, as it dqes, such 
important routes and the navigation of the Tndus north and 
south. It was a dera, post, or camp of Ghazee Khan, who, about 
three centuries ago, figured as an adventurer here, and bein^ 
i^rested from the Durani empire by the Sikhs, fell to the 
British upon the conquest of the IJunjnub, in 1819. Lnt. 

30° 4', long. 70° 54'. 

DEEA ISMAEL KHAN.^ — A considerable town of the ' e.i c. ms. doo. 
Derajat, built a short distance from the right or west bank 
of the Indus, to replace the former town, w'hich, having been ®**‘''*' * 

. , , i<. 1 ' o Triule of the 

sitifhte only a hundred yards from^thc nver,-^ was, a few years Dcr«uat, loa. 

ago, swept away by it so completely that not a vestige was cilubi'i.^s? 

left. The town is well laid out, but is ill built of unburnt 

brick, and in general has an air of desolation, though in spring wook/oxui, so. 

there is much business, it being then crowded by the Afghans 

of the Lohani tribe, who purchase great quantities of goods 

£o transport by their caravans for the supply of Afghanistan 

and Central Asia. The most important article of commerce 

is white cotton cloth, of which two millions of yards are yearly 

sold here, and eighteen million j of yards taken throughf* in SBumei. Trade of 

transit from Hindostan to the north and west of tliis place. 

There is also a considerable trade, by way of the Indus, south- 
ward, in grain and salt, from Kala Bagh. The po^sition of 
Dera Ismael Khan is important, being situate on ono of the 
great routes from the north to Sinde and the Southern Punjab, 
and also in the vicinity of the ferry at Kaharce, one of the 
most frequented over the Indus. There is another ferry over 
that river^ three miles to the eastward of the town. About * Burncf. pert, 
three centuries ago, there was here a* dera, post, or encamp- ***"' 
ment of Ismael Khan, an adventurer in*this country; and 
hence the nam^ which the town bears. It was wrested from 


the Durani empire by the Sikhs, and became incorporated with 
the British, dominions upon the conquest of the PuiQaub in 


1849.^ Its population is stated to be 8,000.^ 
long.7(f«8f. 
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tenant-govemorsliip of the ITorth-West Provinces, a town on 
the right bank of the Seyngiir Nuddee, 35 miles W. of Cawn- 
pore. Lat. 20° 26', long. 79° 51'. 

DEIIBEND.^ — A British military post, on the north-west 
frontier of the Punjab. It is situate on the left bank of the 
Indus, wlicre the stream, previously straitened in its passage 
through the mountain, expands on entering into the plain ; 
and hence probably the name of Derbend, which signifies tlip 
place of a dam or strait.^ In its neighbourhood, in 1827, 
{Sheer Singh, the Sikh commander, defeated Saiyid Ahmed, the 
fanatic Afghan, who had excited a religious war against the 
Sikhs. Lat. 31° 18', long. 72° 55'. 

DEliESUEA,^ in the British district of Muttra, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North,- West Provinces, a village on ‘the 
route from the cantonment of Meerut to that of Muttra, and 
21‘^ miles N. of the latf-cr. The road in this part of the route 
is indifferent, being narrow and sandy in parts ; the country 
open, and partially cultivated. Lat. 27° 45', long. 77° 51'. 

DEKTABAD,^ in the territory of Oude, a town on the route 
from Goruckpore to Lucknow, 123 ^ miles AV. of the former^ 

43 E. of the latter. Provisions and water are gdod and abun- 
dant, but firewood very scarce. The road eastward, or towards 
Gorfickpore, is in general good, though in a few places heavy ; 
westward, or towards Lucknow, it is very good. Lat. 26° 54', 
long. 81° 34'. 

DElilAPOOB, in the British district of Moradabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from the tow'll of Meerut to that of Moradabad, and 

44 milDs S.E. of the former place. It is situate in an open 

and partially cultivated country. The road in this part of the 
route is indifferent. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 888 miles. 
Lat. 28° 51', long. 78° 21'. . 

DEBBIAPOOE? — A town in one of the recently sequestrated, 
districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or ;the dominmof .. 
of the Nizam, 28 miles W. from Omraouttoe, and 29 


S.W. fitim Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° long. 77° 23'. . 

DEIlllO. — A town in the British district of. Shahabad^. pn^. • 
sidency of Bengal, ”23 miles S.W. of Armh. : 

DEB'WAlirEE, or DTJB'WANEE, in the British 

* .■ .. laij- 
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Eungpoor, presidency of Bengal, a town, the principal place 
of an extensive pergunnah of the same name. It may be 
considered a good town for tho rude country in which it is 
situate, add contains about 300 houses. . Distant 
the town of Eungpoor 30 miles, "N. from Berhampoor, by 
Dinajpur, 125. Lat. 25° 50^, long. 88° SO'. 

DESNOK. — A town in tho Eiijia)ot» state of Beckancer^ 
IS miles S. of tho town of Beckajicer. Lat. 27° 48', long. 
73° 23'. 

DESSOOE. — A town in the British district of North Arcot, 
presidency of Madras, 33 miles 8. of Arcot. Lat. 12° 28', 
long. 79° 32'. 

DEVAPKATAGrA,^ * in Gurwhal, a town at the conduonco 
of tho Aluknnnda and Bhagcerettc^j. Tho former flows from 
the cast, the latter from tho north, and at the vertex of the 
right angle formed by their junction. the town is situate. 
According to the graphic description of Eaper,^ “Tho con- 
trast of the two streams is very remarkable; the former 
(Bhageeretteo) runs down a steep declivity with a rapid force, 
roaring and foaming over large stones and fragments placed 
in its bed, while the pkeid Aluknunda, flowing with a smooth 
unruffled surface, gently winds round the point.” 'riie banks 
of both rivers are composed of; hard black rock ; but wliilo 
those of the Aluknunda aro almost perpendicular, to the height 
of eighty or a hundred feet, those of the Bhageerettcc are 
shelving and expanded. The Aluknunda, the deeper apd more 
considerable riveri is, at the season of low water, 142 feet in 
breadth, and in the rainy season rises forty-six or forty-seven 
feet. It abounds with fish of the rohuf species, four or five 
feet in length, regarded sacred, and so tamo as to take food 
fSrom the hand. The Bhageerettee is, at the season of low 
w|^, 112 feet in breadth, and rises'forty feet in the rainy 
EN^son; Each river is crossed by a jhula oi^rope bridge. The 
united stream having a breadth of eighty yards, receives below 
ihsi confluence the name of the Ganges. The town is built 
100 feet above the water, on the scarp of a mountain rising 

Devs, “ a divinUy,** and Fnjog^ “ a confluence ortivera." ^ 

t Baper, Ojg^nuB denticulatus ; apparently the OirrhuiS 
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behind it about 800 feet. A flight of steps cut in the rock 
gives access to the town from tho water’s edge. 

The houses are arranged so as to form two rows of unequal 
lengthy joined at arright angle, the longer row facing the 
Bhageerettee, the other the Aluknunda. They are generally 
two stories high, built of large stoues, cemented with lime 
mortar, and having riophig roofs, covered with shingles. In 
the upper part of tho town stands a temple, sacred to Eama^ 
chandra.* It is situate on a terrace from twenty to thirty 
yards square, and six feet high, and is built of large blocks of 
cut stone piled on each other, without cement, so as to form a 
pyramid, bulging in the middle, and decreasing rapidly towards 
tlie summit, which is surmounted by a white cupola ; and over • 
all is a square sloping noof, composed of plates of copper, 
crowned above with a golden ball and spire. The entrance is 
on the western side, a portico, from the roof of which are 
hung bells of various sizes. Under the shelter thus provided, 
the worsliippcrs perform their devotions. The image of Bama- 
chandra, about six feet high, carved in black stone, but painted 
red, except the face, is seated opposite the door, and under the 
eastern part of the cupola. Before the idol, and opposite the 
portico, is the brazen image of a Garuda.t One knee is bent 
onHhe ground, and his haijds are joined in tho attitude of 
prayer. The whole height of the building is between seventy 
and eighty feet. Under the terrace is a temple, sacred to 
Mahadqva. The only information which the Brahmins pro- 
fessed to be able to vouch for, when questioned respecting the 
age or founders of the building, w'as, that it had stood for 
10,000 years, which is certainly a very respectable degree of 
antiquity. It is a peculiarly sacred place of pilgrimage for the 
superstitious Hindoos, being one of the flve principal Prayags 
or confluences mentioned in the Shastras. The grand rit|| ia 
ablution, which takes place at the confluence, in three kundas 
or basins, excavated in the rock, at a level a little lower tbM 


lAl. Rea. ill. 400 
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* An incarnation of Vishu.* : ; * . 
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i* WXford? describea the Garuda with, his usual recondite 
'^Garuda, or the eagle, upon whom Vishnu and Jupiter are' 
riding. Gaifida ia represented generally like an eaglf,; but, ih 
pound character (somewhat like the cherub), he is represented 
nHHn, with countenance, wingt^ and talons of th» eagle.*' **.Garn(j^ ^mM^ 
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the surface of the current, which here is so rapid and violent 
as to sweep away any attempting to bathe in it. The names 
of the pilgrims are registered on their making sufTicieut 
disbursements to tlio officiating Brahmins, on account of dues 
and oblations. The annual revenue of Ihese functioiiaries, 
e.Kclusive of such contributions, does not exceed 120Z., derived 
from twenty-five villages,® granted fopgbhe,purposo by tlic rajah j naper, utiupn, 
of ^ Guriii'hal ; and notwithstanding the holy celebrity of the'*®®* 
place, the Brahmins are compelled to ^ke out a subsistence by 
the practice of trade. The temple, as well as the rest of the 
town, was much shattered by an earthquake in 1803, but sub- 
sequently repaired by Brahmins sent thither for the purpose 
by Daulat Eao Siudia. The town contains between 200 and 
250 •bouses, inhabited principally ^by Brahmins from the a u. 402 . 
Deccan. The heat is sometimes very gi’cat, exceeding 100°* 327 *— hoIroii 
at noon in the shade. Elevation above^ the sea, of the town, imd iiorbert, 
2,266 feet of the stream, 1,953. Lat. 30° 8', long. 78° 39'. ^ 

DEVEEKOTE, in the Bajpoot state of Jesulmecr, a small Bniiimu, Tour in 
town on the route from the city of Jesulmcer to Balmeer, and 
22 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 26^ 41', long. 71° 17'. 

DEVIAPATAM. — A town in the British district of Madura, e.i.c. mi. doc. 
presidency of Madras, nine miles N.E. of Bamnad. Lat. 

9° 28', long. 78° 58'. 

DEVIKOTTA,^ within the liritish district of Tanjore, * e.i.c . *Mi. Doe. 
presidency of Madras, a town on the Coromandel Coast, at the 
mouth® of the Coleroon, or great northern branch of the » nonsburffh. 
Cauvery. The entrance of the river is difficult, and dangerous 
ttf access, from a bank called Coleropn Shoal, which stretches 
four or five miles to the south-east. Devikotta was taken by 
the British about the middle of the last century, and their 
possession was confirmed to them by the rajah of Tanjore.® ® Thomton, hih. 
De^otta is distant from Tranquebar JST. 24 miles, Madras S. 

12^ Lat. 11° 22', long. 79° 62'. • 

JiByDPALLI. — A, town in the British district of Viziga- e.i.c. m^. ooe. 
patam^ presidency of Madras, 13 miles N.W. of Yizianagrum. 

Lat, 18® Xtf, long. 83° 21'. 

EIVEB.— See Gooea. 

. — 4 ^ British district of Moosshedabad, e.i.c. mi. Doe. 

preaiide^ of Bengal, 15 miles N. of Moorshedabad. Lat« 
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E.I.G. M 1 .D 0 C. DEWANGAEI. — ^A town in the native state of Bhotan, 

53 miles N. from Oowhatty, and 60 miles N.W. from Durrung. 
Lat. 26^ 51', long. 91° 27'. 

e.i.o.Mb.doc. DEWANGUNJE.— a town in tlie British district of 

IToogly, presideiicy* of Bengal, 40 miles N.W. of Calcutta. 
Lat. 22° 49', long. 87° 50'. 

E.I.C. M8.D0C. DEWANGUNJE^— town on the left bank of the river 
'Coosy, in the British district of Burneah, presidency of Ben- 
gal, 49 miles N.AV. of Purnoah. Lat. 2G° 24', long. 87° 14'. 
E.I.C. Ms. Doc. DEAVTAS. — A town of Baghelcund, in tlie native state of 

Bew’uh, 21 miles N.E. from Kewah, and 50 miles S.W. from 
Allahabad. Lat. 24° 46', long. 81° 35'. 

* E.yj. Ms. Doc. DEAVAS,^ in Malwa, a town, the principal place of a small 

territory of the same name, situate bet>veeii lat. 22° 30'« and 
23° 2', long. 75° 53' and 76° 27', and embracing an area of 

* Paiiiamenfory 256 square miles.^ Tills petty raj or state is held conjointly 
iMh™*^**”^*** by two chiefs of the lineage of the Puar or Pramara^ Eajpoots, 

now greatly humiliated, but at a remote period so powerful 
Franklin, Memoir that “ tho world is the Praiiiar’s,’* w’^as an ancient saying,^ 
*Tod?Auimi8*of denoting their extensive sway. Their dynasty is recorded to 
ntgasuian, 1 . 01 . have ruled over Malwa for 1,058® years. In more recent 
tni India,*!. 89 . timcs, WO find onc of the ancestors of the present rajahs, a 

* Id. i. 07. military commander in the service® of Sevajee, the founder of 

the Maliratta power, and his two sons, Tukajee and Jewajee, 
accompanying Bajcc Eao, subsequently Peishwa, when ap- 
’ Id. L 100 . pointed soubahdar^ of Malwa in 1735, and receiving from him 
Dewas*and some other possessions. During the distracted 
state of Central India w'hieh followed, the dominions of the 
s Id. 1 . 118 . rajahs of Dew^as were incessantly overrun® by Mabrattas, Fin- 
darries, and other freebooters, their towns and villages sacked, 
and themselves and families reduced to misery ; but since tho 
British protection has })oen extended to them, their dominions 
have been restored to order and prosperity. The treaty under 
*Traatin,i. 03 o. which this was granted, is dated in 1818.® By its engage- 
ments, tho rajahs are bound to maintain a contingent, foroe^ to 
be at the disposal of the British government. This force, since 
tho date of tho treaty, has been considerably inci^sitdj and 
now consists of 400 infantry, forming part A)f t]^ Helw^a nqilfed 
contingent. The military force of the itatjt consists^ Qj^^^ 
horse and 500 foot. The rajahs have i({preed to act by ajl^^ 
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of authoritj, and to administer their ai&irs through one public 
minister. The revenue amounts to 400,000 rupees, or about 
40,000^. The population is estimated at about 25,000. 

The towru of Dewas is distant S.E. from Oojein 21 miles. 

Lat. 22° 68', long. 76° 4'. 

DEWGTJKII or DEOGAEH,* on the coast of the collcc- * £.i.c. ug. ooe. 
torate of Eutnagherry, Southern Cijncij^, presidency of Bom- 
bay, a town with a harbour having threo^ or four futlioms (ft* * iiiintbunjii, 
water, and sheltered towards the sea by an island, on which 
is a fort. In this harbour disembogues the river Sco, flowing 
W. from the Ghats. Distant S. from Bombay 180 miles. 

Lat. 16° 22', long. 73° 25', 

DEWLE. — A town in the British district of Eutnaglu'rry, E.i.c. Mg.^oo. 
preaidency of Bombay, 25 miles E. of Eutnagherry. liat. 

17°, long. 73° 40'. 

DEWEA. — A town of Bmidelciind, in tho native state of £.i.c. Mg. doc. 
Chutterpore, 10 miles S.E. from Bijawiu*, and 23 miles S. from 
Chutterpore. Lat. 24° 34', long. 79° 40'. 

DEWUD. — See Doiiun. 

• DEWULLEE. — A town on the south-west frontier of e.i.c. mi. doc. 
Bengal, in the native state of Mohurbunge, 37 miles S. W. 
from Midnapoor, and 37 miles from Balasorc. Lat. 22° 3', 
long. 86° 58'. 

DEWULMUEEEE . — A town in the native state of Borar, e.i.c. >ig. doc. 
or dominions of the rajah of Ifagpore, on the left bank of tho 
Frenheta or 'VVeingiing.a river, and 140 miles S. from Xagpoor. 

Lat. 19° 20', long. 80° 1'. 

DETVTJLPULLY.— A town in the native state of Ilydera- E.i.o.Mi. Doc. 
bad, or dominions of the Nizam, 79 miles S.E. from llyderabad, 
and 73 miles N.W. from Guntoor. Lat. 16° 50', long, 79° 35'. 

DKABA. — A town m the native state of Nagpoor, or rajah e.i.o. Mg. doc, 
of Berar's dominions, 30 miles S.E. frogi Chanda, and 111 miles 
S. from Nagpoor. Lat. 19° 39', long. 79° 40.'. 

DHABADDY. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, £.i.c. mi. Doe. 
or domimons of the Nizam, 30 miles N.E. from Aurungabad, 

N.W. from Jaulnah. Lat. 20° 2', long. 75° 46'. 
DHABiBEE.-->See Datbee. 

T nT A DETglj j^— A town in a detached portion oS the native e.i.c. Mi.Doe, 
bI^ Dhar, oh the right bank of the river Nerbudda^ 

43^11^9 Lat. 22° 17', long. 76^ 28'. 
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DHALGAON. — A town in the native state of Neeruj, one 
of the Southern Mahratta jaghires, 75 miles S.E. from Sattara, 
and 53 miles N.W. from Beejapoor. Lat. 17® 9', long. 75® 1'. 

J)HAMA. — A town in the British district of Sumbulpoor, 
on the south-west frdhtier of the presidency of Bengal, 16 miles 
S. of Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21® 15', long. 8<t® 5'. 

DIIAMEE,^ a smal] hj)! state, is bounded on the north by 
Bhugee ; on tlie east and south by the territories belonging to 
the rajah of Patccala ; and on the west by Bhagul. Its length 
probably docs not exceed live or six miles, its breadth may be 
taken to be nearly equal, and its area about twenty-five square 
miles. Its centre is in lat. 31® 12', long. 77® 8'. It is through- 
out a collection of summits of considerable height, with inter- 
vening valleys, and is drained northward by a stream* which 
discharges itself into the Sutlej, and southward and westward 
by a few insignificant streams, feeders of the .small river 
Oumbur. The general elevation of this small territory pro- 
bably exceeds 4,000 feet. The left bank of the Sutlej at Soomee, 
to the north, and much lower than the greater part of the 
country, is 2,283 feet^ above the sea. It is one of the Barah 
Thakoorai,*’ or “ twelve lordships,** which were in the tract 
between the Sutlej and the Tonse, until the divisions were 
obliterated by the Gorkha iru'asion. Dhamee belongs to a 
petty Hindoo rana or prince, who received it from the British 
government on the expulsion of the Gorkhas in 1815. It 
contains seven pergunnahs^ or subdivisions, estimated to have, 
a population of 3,000, and to yield an annual revenue of 350Z., 
out of which a sum of 72Z. is paid as tribute to the East-India 
Comply. 

DHAMOKA. — A river rising in lat. 26® 51', long. 86® 28-, 
in the range of the Sub-Himalayas : it Bows in a south-easterly 
direction for fifty miles^ through the Terai of Nepal to ‘the 
boundary of the British district of Tirhoot, from whence it 
maintains a southerly course for seventy miles, for the greater 
port of which it either intersects or bounds the district pf 
Bhagulpore, and falls into the Gogoree in latT. 26® long. 
86® 48'. 

DHAMQNI, or PHAMOUNI,^ in the British territoty of 
S^ugor andNerbudda, lieutenant-govemo^hip of theNortllf^ 
* Styled the Synge in the •urv^<V'genexBl’i map. 
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West Provinces, a town on the frontier towards Bundelcuiul. 
The fort* of Dhamouni is of triangular groiind-phin, and is 
situate on an eminence, to the eastern brow of which the ram- 
part on«that side conforms. The rampart is in general fifty f(*et 
high, and in most parts fifteen feet tlnek, with large round 
towers. There are besides interior works, strengthening the 
defences of the eastern quarter, wherev are the inngazinos and 
the residence of the commandant. Westward of the foi*t; is tlie 
town, surrounded by a weak wall qj' loose stoiies, and to the 
south-west of the town is a large tank. In ISIS, after the 
defeat and flight of A pa Sahib, rajah of Nagporo, or of Berar, 
it W'as invested by a British force under (leneral ]\larslmll, 
who, having to no purpose ofiered tiio garrison 10,0()0 rupees 
in'paymcnt of arrears, on eoiulitii^n of iininediato evacuation,'* 
opened batteries against the [)lace with such efiect, that in 
six hours it was yielded unconditionijlly. Ijat. 10', long. 
78° 49'. 

DHAMPOOB,^ in the British district Bijnour, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the 
'route from Moradabad to 1 Turd war, and »‘17 miles jV.E. of tlu^ 
former. It contains a good number of old substantial houses,^ 
and has a bazar. The road in this part of the route is good, and 
passes through a country generaHy open and part ially cultivated. 
Elevation above the sea 7.'ji! foot. Lat. 29° 19', lojig. 78° 34'. 

DHA MSA LA, or DHUIillUMSALA.— A saiiatariiim for 
troops in the Jullundur Duab, 92 miles N.W. from Simla, 
126 miles N.E. from Lahore. Lat. 32° 13', long. 76^ 22'. 

DHANA, in the British territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town 
11 miles S.E. from Saugor, 39 miles W. of Dumoh. Lat. 
23° 48', long. 78° 65'. 

DHANAPOOE, in the British district of Qhazeepoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the right banj: of the river Ganges, 19 miles SW. of Ghazee^^ 
poor. Lat. 26° 24', long. 83° 24'. — " 

DHANNI, in the jaghire of Sampoor, lieutenant-governor- 
ship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the route from 
the town of Bareilly to Almora, and 41 miles N. of the former. 
The riiad in this part of the route is bad, the country open eftd 
cultivated. Lat. 28^ 49', long. 79° 26'. 
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DHANEA, in the British district of Q-urhwal, lieutenant- 
govcrnorsliip of the North-West Provinces, a town on the loft 
bank of the Vishnoo river, Gl miles N.E. of Sireenugur. Lat. 
30° 5G', long. 79° 30'. ^ 

DHANEOWAL.— See Bhtrowaiah. 

DHAONEE.— See Dhanni. 

DHAP,' in the Britfsh *district of Eungpoor, presidency of 
Blengal, a town the principal place of a pergunnah, and situate^ 
six miles N.W. of the towp of Eungpoor. It is the station^ of 
the native officer of police, and contains 300 houses, which, 
according to the usually admitted ratio of inmates to dwellings, 
would make the population amount to about 1,500. The 
vicinity of the town has a pleasing aspect, containing several 
houses of Europeans embosgmed in trees. • Lat. 25° 4G', long. 
89° 10'. 

DHAE, in Bussahir, a considerable village, is situate on the 
declivity of a hill overlooking the valley of the Pabur. 'Plie 
surrounding country is characterized by Eraser as surpassing in 
beauty and fertility any which he had seen among the moun- 
tains. Lat. 31° G', long. 77° 4G'. 

Dll AE. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, distant 
N.E. from Aurungabad 58 miles, N. from Jaulnah 38 miles. 
Lat. fi0° 23', long. 7G° 4'. 

DIIAE,^ in Malwa, the principal place of a raj of the same 
name, is situate on the route from Mhow to Baroda, 33 miles^ 
W. of the former, and 183 E. of the latter. The town is nearly 
three ancf a quarter miles in length and half a mile in breadth. 
It is surrounded^ by a mud wall, and has many striking build- 
ings, especially two largo mosques, built of red stone, but fast 
falling to decay. Water is abundant, being supplied from* two 
small and eight large tanks. There is a fort, built of red st^ne, 
situate outside the city, ^n an eminence rising forty feet above 
the plain. The rampart, from thirty to thirty-five feet high, 
has twenty-four round and two square towers, of the larger of 
which last the rajah’s palace is, built of stone. The gate of 
the fortiis in the western face, and is defended by octagonal 
towers. The city is represented to have once contained 20,000 
houses, an sSnount which would assign it a population of about 
10Q,000. 

At present its numbers fall short of that amount to on extent 
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which would make comparison ludicrous. An English and 
vernacular school has been established hero by the present 
ruler^ of Dhar. * India pai. niip. 

TheYaj or petty state of Dhar contains an area, of about 
1,070 square miles, and has much fertile ground, prodiitM*ng 
abundant crops of rice, wheat, millet, maize, pulse, oil-plants, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, opium, ginger, Cottbn, hemp, turmeric, osyu- 
.lent vegetables, and pulse. The annual revenue® is estimated « e.i.c. m«i.doc. 
at 476,000 rupees, or 47,600/. ; the population at 104,800. Tlie 
rajah maintains a military force, which, inclusive of the police, 
amounts to about 1,100 men ; and a contribution is made by 
the state of 8,000 rupees per annum in aid of the support of 
the Malwa Ehocl corps. The rajah is a Puar'^ or Pramar Kajpoot, ® Mnico.iir. cen- 
of a very ancient farailj", but owes .his present dignity to the gift 
of the Peishwa, about a century ago.^ Towards the close of the 7 id. lit lupra, 
last and in the early part of the present century, the state of 
Dhar w’as miserably devastated by the troops of Scindia llolkar 
and other freebooters ; and when the British troops, in 1817, 
advanced to this part of India, the limits of the state were 
* greatly contracted, and its revenue did not exceed 35,000 rupees. 

By the intervention of the British govornment, various districts 

of which Dhar had been dispossessed were restored to the rajah, 

and Bairseeah, which had bceiV conquered from the Pindhrrica, 

was granted to him, subject to the condition that the British 

government should retain possession of it for a limited period, 

for the purpose of liquidating a loan; after which period that 

government was to have the option of holding it, or of letting 

it, for the benefit of the Dhar state, which was thenceforth to 

be entitled to the revenue and produce. This arrangement was 

made in 1819.® In 1821, a new engagement was concluded, by ■ TreRtiei,<ifi(u 

which the district of Bairseeah was ceded to the British 

government from the expiration of the period of retention before 

stipulated for ; in consideration of which, *and of the tribute of 

Allee Mohuu also ceded, a specified annual payment was to bo 

made. ' 

The bargain, however, was found a losing one, and Bairseeah 
was in a few years given back to Dhar; but the home autho- 
rities re^rding this as an illiberal procleding towards an ally 
who had no powej to resist, annulled the surrender, *dnd 
directed the engagement of 1821 to he adhered to. Possession 
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of Bairaooah was consequently resunuid, and the stipulated 
payment restoretl.''* By the treaty of 1819 the British govern- 
ment undertook to protect the state of Dliar, in return for 
which the rajah ceded, tlie tributes of Banswarra aud Doon- 
gerpore, entered 'into the usual engagements of subordinate 
co-operation and friendly alliance, and bound hiuiself, at all 
times when required, tr* furnish troops in proportion to bis 
ab'ility. 

Elevation of the town alwve the sea 1,908 feet.^ Lat. 22''' 35', 
long. 75" 20'. 

DllAltEIil DEBJ^E, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North- \V'’est Provinces, a village 
on th(i route from Alinora to Sirccnnggur, and 10 miles S.E. of 
the latt(;r. Here is a dharrysala.* I'lui road in this part "of 
the route is good. Jdit. 30" 15', long. 78" 55'. 

llllABMA,^ in the l\ntish district of Kiimaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a Bhotia mahall 
or subdivision, lying north of the main range of the Himalaya, 
and between it and llinndes, or South- VV^estern Tibet. Still 
some of the summits liavo a great elevation; Leboiig, on the 
eastern frontier, being 18,912 feet above the sea.- 'The eleva- 
tion of the Dharma pass, on the northern frontier, leading to 
ITiuntles, is probably about 15;p00. 'Ihe whole liabitable por- 
tion consists of the narrow, and gmierally very J’uggcd valleys^ 
down which How the river Hhouli and its feeders; the rest 
consists of rocks or mountains, covered with perpetual snow. 
The boundaries of a tract so ill peopled and diffumlt to explore 
are not very precisely deiiiicd, but they may bo considered as 
lying between lut. 30" 5'— 30" 30', long. 80" 25' — 80° 45', and 
os inclosing an area of about 400 square miles. When Traill 
drew up his account, it had twenty-four villages, containing 
342 houses, and consequently, if six persons be nllow'od to each 
house, the populatiofi may bo estimated at 2,052, or between 
four and five to the square mile. They are called Bhotias, and 
are of the Mongolian or Tartar variety of the human race. “ In 
their pci^ional appearance,” observes Traill,^ “ the Bbotiaa are 
perfect Tai*tars, and exceed the natives of this province in size 
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and stature, more particularly tlio DImrina Bliotias, among 
whom individuals poast?sslng extraordinary strength are hy no 
means uncommon. They are exei'ssivolj' dirty in their per- 
sons, uMug the skirts of their dre.ss, to cleanse hpi h tlieir 
persons and their cooking utensils, yet are in good circum- 
stances, having \\ arm clotliing, substantial houses, and abun- 
duuco of animal food in the llesh of tlunr numerous sheep and 
.goats, used as beasts of burthen in the hi(?rativo carrving-trado 
with ]Iiundes. In the course of ^his commerce, grain, the 
produce of Lower Kumaon, and cotton broadcloths, hardware, 
sugar, and other goods, hrouglit from lliiuloostan, are sent to 
lliundes, and exchanged for culinary salt, tinea) or borax, gold 
dust, and wool ; hc'sides some otlu'rs of less importance. 

*DHA1IM1)A. — A town in the Jlrilish district ol* Midnapoor, 
presidenev of ]hmgal, six miles S.W. of Midnapoor. Lat. 
22^ 2V, long, sr 19'. 

DllAKMKO'IV in Sirhind, a small town in the British dis- 
trict of JjVrozepore, with a fort, situate about seven miles from 
the left bank of tlm Sutlej. .Dharmkot is distant 99 miles \V» 
from Loodiaiui, N.W. from Calcutta 1,110 miles.*^ Lat. 90^55', 
long. 75^ 17'. 

DllAlljMSALElI. — A. town in the native state of Nepal, 
on the left bank of the river Kfriialli, and 120 miles N.l^. from 
Almora. Lat. 29“ 51', long. 81“ 45'. 

DHARWAJt,^ in the presidency of Bombay, a Britisli dis- 
trict, named from its principal place. Brevionslv to^ 189(5, the 
collectorate of Dhanvar consisted of eighteen talooks, stretch- 
ing nearly 300 miles from iiortli to south. In that year tlie 
ten northern talooks Avere formed into a new district, deno- 
minated the Collectorate of Belgauin, those in the south 
remaining under the control of the collector of Dharwar,^ and 
forming the district now distinguisked by that name. As at 
present constituted, tlie district of Dharwftr is bounded on the 
north by ihc 4 Bclgaum collectorate ; on the east by the ter- 
ritory of the Nizam and the British collectorate of Bellary ; 
on the south by the Mysore dominions ; and on the west by 
the Madras territory and the Belgaura collectorate. It extends 
from lat. 14° 16' to 15° 50', and from long. 74° SO^to 76°. Its 
greatest length from north to south Is 105 miles ; its greatest 
breadth from east to west 77 miles. Tlie area is 3,837 square 
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miles. A great part of tlie collectorate consists of extensive 
plains.^ A small portion has an inclination to the south-west, 
as indicated by the direction taken by the streams, which, 
flowing towards that point, fall into the Kali Nadi, * a river 
making its way through a deep valley in the Ghauts to the 
Arabian Sea or North Indian Ocean. The Tumbudra,* rising 
in the territory of Mjjsore, on the eastern declivity of the 
Ghauts, and in lat. 13° 12', long. 75° 12', flows for ninety-five 
miles to the southern boundary of the collectorate, which it 
touches in lat. 14° 20', long. 76° 41' ; thence continuing its 
course circuitously, but generally towards the north-east, for 
sixty-five miles, it forms the boundary between this collectorate 
and that of Bellary, and finally leaves Dharwar in lat. 16° O', 
long. 7G°. In lat. 14° 56', long. 75° 46', this river receives on 
the left side the Wurda, rising on the eastern declivity of the 
Ghauts, and flowing north-easterly for a distance of fifty miles. 
In many parts of the collectorate of Dharwar the soil is fertile, 
and well suited to the grow’th of cotton.'* Various attempts 
have been made by the Bombay government for the intro- 
duction of the New Orleans species. Previous experiments 
having failed, the last was commenced in 1842, and has been 
attended with success. In that year twenty-five acres only 
were rfiown with American cotton. It was cultivated by the 
ryots in the midst of their own native products, and much in 
the same manner, excepting that the American cotton was sown 
some weeks earlier. The return of the newly-introduced species 
being foulid much larger than that of the indigenous article, 
and the quality considered superior, the cultivation spread with 
extraordinary rapidity. Small experimental fanns w'ere esta- 
blished by government ; but these, except in so far as they 
tended to provide a supply of seed, seem to have been of no 
value, as it is stated by competent authority, that the cultiva- 
tion of the ryots thqinselves excelled that of the farms. These 
establishments were consequently soon relinquished, and the 
breadth of land devoted to the cultivation of American cotton 
continue!}, without artificial aid, to extend, until, in five years 
only from the date of the successful experiment, it had reached 
25,000 acresf and it^is stated that, but for the bccuireui^ of 
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unfavourable weather at the proper time for sowing, it would 
have amounted to 60,000 acres. The superiority of tho Now 
Orleans cotton over tho indigraous species is now generally 
recognised in Dharwar. The principal marts are Hooblee, 

Ilavery, Narragoorda, Sircy, Noolgoond,*and Balgnpoor. Their 
distances vary from SO to 130 miles from the Madras port of 
Coompta, to which a good road for .wheeled carriages has been 
constructed, and where the cotton is shipped for Bombay. The 
population of this collcctorate is fo^ the most part Canarese/’ s Eiphimtonp, ut 
the Mahrattas, though once the ruling race, not amounting 
now to more than a tenth of the vrhole. Canarcse, the lan- 
guage of the people, was therefore, in 1836, judiciously sub- 
stituted for Mahratta in the transaction of oilicial business.^ c Bombai^udiciai 
The population has been returned at 76d',385,7 the relative 
density being 196 to the square mile. ’ Cc-nsus, s fcL. 

Dharwar, the principal town, and Iloohlee, as well as others 
of note, are described under their respective names in the 
alphabetical arrangement. The principal roads are the follow- 
ing:— One leading from south-east to noidh-wcst, from the 
' town of Dharwar to Bclgaum, and thence eastward, through 
Sawunt Warree, to tho port of Vingorla ; another, from south- 
east to north-west, from the town of Dharwar to Xolapore ; 
and a third, from Dharwar to Hooblee, and thence toAVud- 
deguttee, on tho Canara frontier of the Madras territory, there 
to join the road constructed by the Madras government for 
facilitating the inland trade betw’eeii Dharwar and tho port of 
Coompta. 

At the date of the latest returns, the number of government 
vernacular schools in this district amounted to fourteen, and 
that of the pupils to about 900. There is also a government 
English school^ in the town of Dharwar, containing forty s Rep„rt of nom- 

bay Board of 

pupiiS. ^ • Education, 186S. 

The territory comprised within the coBectorate of Dharwar 
appears at the earliest recorded period to have formed part of 
the Brahminical realm of Vijayanagar,® and on its overthrow, by i. 421. 
the defeat ^ of its rajah at Talikot, in 1666, by a Mussulman 
confederation, to. have become part of the kingdom of Beeja- J^K'pwnitone, 
poor. 1b 1676 it seems to have been overrun ^sand partially pcriihta. iii. im. 
conquered by Sevajee, the notorious* founder of the Mah^jpto 
sway,' becoming thefeby subject to the power of the rajah of 
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Sattara, and subsequently to that of the Peishwa. In 1776 
the province was overrun*^ by .ITyder Ali, the usurping sultan 
of Mysore. The capture by that cliief, in 1778, of the fort 
and town of Dliarwar,^ and their recapture,^ in 1791, by a 
British force actiiig in co-operation with the Mahrattas, are 
noticed in the article on theatowii. On the overthrow of tho 
Peishwa in 1818, Dhar^ar was incorporated^ with the territory 
of 'the East-India Company. 

DHAEWAll,^ the prinqipal place of the British collectorate 
of the same name, in tlio presidency of Bombay, is situate close 
to the frontier which divides the Bombay territory from the 
Madras collectorate of Canara. describing its condition, 

says, “ Tho defences of this fortress are principally of mud, and 
though irregular and now greatly docayod, were tlicn [iu 1790] 
very strong. It is situated in a plain, having an outer and an 
inner ditch from twenty -live to thirty feet wide, and nearly 
as many feet deep. Adjoining to the fort on the south side, and 
outllanking it to the eastward, is a town or pettah, defended 
by a low mud wall and a ditch of no strength.** 

In 1837, this place was «tho scene of religious disputes be- 
tween the Brahmins and Jiingayets, which rose to such a 
lioight as to render necessary the interference of authority. 
Tlie iR’inciple upon which the British government have acted 
in such matters, is to allow to tho members of every religious 
persuasion the undisturbed exercise of their own rites aud 
ceremonies so long as tlioy are unattended with danger to the 
public peace. Tho Vrayasuiitliole procession at Dharw^, iu 
the judgment of the Bombay govenmieiit,® w'as incompatible 
with this necessary condition, in cousequcncc of the mutual 
animosity subsisting between the Tjingayets and Brahmins, 
and it was determined tiiat it should not again take place. 

Two of the government .vernacular schools, the one Mahratta 
and the other Caiiareee, are established iu this town ; as is also 
an English school, containing about forty pupils.^ ^ 

In 1778, Dharwar was takeir^ from the Mahrattas by Hyder 
Ali, the 7nltan of Mysore, aud in 1791 retaken^ by a British 
force auxiliary to the Mahrattas, who very little furthered the 
operations. On the final overthrow of the Peishwa, this place, 
with^the otlicr possessions'of that potentate, fell to the disposal 
of the British goverument. Distant from Bombay, 8.E., 288 
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miles ; from Poona 223 ; from Sattara 170 ; from Goa, E., 70 ; 
Hyderabad, S.W., 270 ; Seringapataui, NAV., 235. Lat. 
15° 28', long. 75° 4'. 

DlTAl'A, in the British district of Futtehpore, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of the perguimah of tlie same name, five miles N.E. 
of the left bank of the Jumna, 36 miVjs 8.E. of the town of 
Puttehpore. Lat. 25° 32', long. 81° 20'. * 

DHATA,^ in Sirhind, a village on t]ie route from Hansce to 
Tiodiaiia, 13 miles N. of the former town. It is situate in a 
level country partially cultivated, and yielding moderate sup- 
plies. The road in this pari of the route is good. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 081)-* miles. Lat. 21)° 10', long. 70° 5'. 

DlIAy’ABUNG. — A town in tim native state of Nepal, on 
the left bank of the river Bori Gunduk, and 29 miles Is. from 
Kliatmandoo. Lat. 28° 3', long. 85° 3'. ^ 

DllEBUBOOA, in the British district of Goruckpoor, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town 
on the left bank of the river Kaptec, 00 miles N.W. of 
Goruckpoor. Lat. 27° 24', long. 82° -51'. 

DHBEGWAS, or DIIIGONS,^ in the district of Ahlad- 
ganj, territory of Oude, a town 30 miles N. W. of Allahabad, 
80 8.E. of Lucknow. Butter estimates*^ the popiilatioa at 
8,000, all Hindoos. The zemindar or landholder of this place 
pays an annual revenue to the state of 100,000 rupees, and 
maintains a large number of followers, to resist any I’arther 
exactions on the part of the governor of the district. *He is of 
the Khatri or military caste, and is considcrod'"* to be a descend- 
ant of the ancient Hindoo sovereigns of Oude. Lat. 25° 52', 
long. 81° 44'. 

DIIEEISMAELPOOR— A town in the British district of 
Midnapoor, presidency of Bengji), 40 miles S. of Midnapoor. 
Lat. 21° 50', long. 87° 21'. 

DHEEMAIf POOE, in Eastern India, a town in the native 
state known as Toolcram Senahputtee’s country, situate on 
the left bank of the river Dhunseeree, and 70 miles S.E. from ' 
Nowgong. Lat. 25° 53', long. 93° 46'. 

DHEEPA. — ^A town in the native state of Singbeom, on the 
S.W. frontier of Bengal, 39 miles S.W. from Chaibassa, ayd 
100 miles N.E. from S&mbulpoor. Lat. 22° 19', long. 85° 18'. 
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‘ E.LO. Mi. Doc. DHEKULOO,^ in the British district of Kumaon, lieutenant- 

governorship of the North-West Fromces, a guardhouse and 
military station on the route from Moradahad'to Almora, and 
fifty miles nortli-east of the former. It is situate in the valley 
down w'hich the river Kosilla flows from the mountains to the 
plains, on the right bank of the stream, and amidst scenery 
1 described by Hcber^ ^ being as wild and romantic as ever 

painted by Salvator Eosa. Here, during the dry season, a 
small detachracut of irregjular troops is quartered in grass huts, 
but at other times the place is quite deserted, in consequence 
of the deadly atmosphere. Elevation above the sea 1,221 feet. 
Lat. 29° 29^ long. 79° 12^ 

DITENKANAUL, one of the independent hill tribes 
known as the Cuttack Mehals, adjoining the British district 


E.I.C.Mi.Doe. 


* E.t.C. Ml. Doc. 
E.I.C. Trig. Snrv. 
Fraser, Tour In 
Rlmalnya, 409. 
SAi. lies. xiv. so 


of Cuttack : it is situated on the banks of the Braminy river, 
and its centre is about lat. 20° 45', long. 85° 30'. 

DHEN KANAUL^IUE.— A town in the native state of 
Dhenkanaul, one of the Cuttack Mehals, 25 miles N.W. from 
Cuttack, and G2 miles N.W. from Juggernaut. Lat. 20° 40', 
long. 85° 80'. 

DllEIlALEE,^ in Qurhwal, a village on the left bank of the 
Ganges, or Bhageercttce, as that river is called iii the upper 
partr of its course. It is sitjiate in a rocky recess,* and com- 
--Hodiiroi^ surv. ^ands a fine view’ of the river, and beyond it of the snow-clad 

or Oiiiiges and , , i* <• i mi 

Jumna. peaks of Jumnotri, towenng over forests of cedar. There are 

Beng.TsafilpfS's on the river side three small temples built of stone, and of 
good woVkmaiiship. From this place upward to Gangotri, a 
tioni ill a Journey distance of twelve miles, the lofty clifls inclosing the river ore of 
XUr*" grauite.3 Lat. 31° 2', long. 78° 40'. 

E.I.C. Ml. Doe. DIIEEGAUM. — ^A town in tho British district of Akrau- 

nee, presidency of Bombay, 73 miles E. of Broach. Lot. 
21° 53', long. 74° 10'. , 

E.I.C. Ml. Doc. DHBEIAGOTE, or SOEE.--A small village in Sinde, on 
the route from Sehwan to Larkhana, and 22 miles S. of the 
latter place. It is situate in the extensive and fertile island 
tdncloscd between the Indus and its great offset the Narra, and 
is seven miles from the right bank of the former, and three 
miles fromithe left ..bank of the latter. The road lies through: 
atthin jungle. Lat. 27° lO', long. 68° 4'. 
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DHI. — town in a detached portion of the possessions of E.i.c.Mi.Doe. 
Holkar, situate 78 miles SAV. from MhoW; and 90 miles E. 
from Baroda. Lat. 22® 9', long. 74® 37'. 

DHI^SA. — 'A town in tho native state of Nepal, situate b.i.c. ms.doc. 
60 miles N. from Nepal. Lat. 28® 24', loilg. 85° 22'. 

DHOA, in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions of e.i.g. Mi. Doc. 
Scindia, a town 20 miles S. W* of tho fort of Gwalior. Lat. 

26° 3', long. 77° 64'. 

DHOBIIUNG. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 104 e.i.c. mi.doc. 
miles S.E. from Ehatmaiidoo, and 90 miles W. from Baijeelitlg. 

Lat. 27° 17', long. 86° 54'. 

DIIODA, in the Pcsliawur division of the Punjab, a town e.i.c. ns. doc. 
situated on the route from Eala Bagh to Eohaut, 14 miles S. 
of the latter. Lat. 33° 27', long. 71° 45'. 

DIIOKI. — A town in one of the recently sequestrated dia- e.i.c. ms. doc. 
tricts of the native state of llydembail, or dominions of the 
Nizam, 60 miles N. from Sholapoor, and 102 miles S. from 
Jaulnah. Lat. 18° 22', long. 76° 10'. 

DHOLABBA, or DIIOLEBA,' in the peninsula of Katty- * e.i.c. Ms. doc.‘ 
war, province of Guzerat, a town within tho British district of 
Ahmedabad, in the swampy tract extending along the western 
side of the Gulf of Cambay. The space between the town and 
tlic port of Dholcra, a distance of.about four miles, is traversed 
by a tramway, constructed by a con}pany of native speculators. • 

The line was opened in May,^ 1851, and bids fair to bo highly >Priond orimiia 
profitable to its projectors. Distance from the city of Ahmed- ***’' 
abad, S.W., 65 miles. Lat. 22° 11', long. 72° 11'. * 

DHOLATGIIAT . — A town in the native state of Nepal, e.i.c. Mi. Doe. 
27 miles S.E. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 27° 34', long. 86° 41'. 

DHOLE A,^ in the British district Ahmedabad, presidency > e.i.c.mi. doc. 
of Bombay^ a town^ situate amidst ruined palaces, mosques, s Porbei, orienui 
mausoleums, and fine and spacious tanjes, embanked and lined ^®”****”» ***• 
with masonry. Though not regularly fortifi(Sd, it is surrounded 
by a wall of mud four miles in circuit. Population. 25,000.* 

Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 22 miles ; Baroda, N.W., 00 ; Bombay, i. 
Burat, N., 110 ; Bombaj, N., 262. Lat. 22° 42', long. 22° 25'. 

DHOLNUH, in the British district of Budaon, lieutenant* 
goTemoiship of the North-West Frovinees, a Tillage on the 
route firom Euttehgurh to Meerut, and 80' miles N.W. of t^ 
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former place. The road in this part of the route is good ; the 
country open, with a sandy soil, only partially cultivated. 
Lat. 27 ^ 50', long. 78° 3G'. 

D H O Ii POltE.^— *A small raj or territory on the ‘northern 
bank of the Cliumbul river, named from its principal place, 
and bounded on the north and north-cast by the British dis- 
trict of Agra ; on tho- south-east by the Chunibul, dividing it 
from the territory of Gwalior; and on the west by the torritoiy 
of Kerowly. It lies between lat. 2G° 30' — 20° 57', long. 
77° 32' — 78° 20' ; is about lifty-four miles in length from north- 
east to soutli-west, twenty-three in breadth, and lias an area of 
1,020'^ square miles. The large river Cliumbul, touching on 
the territory at its south-west angle, forms its south-eastern 
boundary for about sixty ndlos, and sul)so(|iicntly (lowing East- 
ward, forms the boundary between the British district of Agra 
and the territoiy of Gwalior. The Bangiinga, called in this 
part of its course the Ootungun,** aflej* Ibrming the boundary 
for a few miles, passes to the interior, through which it flows 
in a direction generally easterly for about fourteen miles, and 
subsequently, for twenty miles, forms the boundary between 
this territory and the district of Agra. In its course along 
the frontier, it on the right or south side, and in lat. 26° 54', 
long. 77° 57', receives the tors’cut rarbutty, (lowing in a direc- 
tion from south-west to north-cast tlirough this territory, 
which it enters from the territory of Kerowly. The surface 
of the country in the eastern part is generally level and sandy 
The sou'th-wcstern part is hilly, being overspread with low 
ranges of sandstone,^ coimccted with the hills of Gwalior. 
Notwithstanding the poor quality of the soil, it is rendered 
fertile by continual irrigation, and, in due season, is covered 
W’ith fine crops, interspersed with groves of mango-trees. 

The principal towns qf the territory — ^Bholporo, Baree, and 
itajahkera — are diteicribed under their respective names in the, 

* In Walker’s Indian Atkw* the Bangunga and Ootungun are set down 
as identical, which is in accordance with fact. Hunter, however, men- 
tions® tlv^iii as dilTercut streams : — ** On the day before the action, Azfan 
Shall was encamped between Juhjow and Agra, on a barren plain void of 
water, so th.*^ the army was much distressed. This must have been be- 
tween the Bangunga, which runs past Jahjow, and the Ootungun, which 
i^i'istant from it 8} miles, on the road towar^** Agra.” Hunter Beems 
here to have mistaken the Khari Nuddee for the Ootungun. 
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alphabetical arrangement. If the population be assumed jit 
the rate of that of the surrounding British districts, it will 
amount .to 550,000. The revojiue is estiiiiaied at 700,000 
rupees, o^ 70,000/.*'* per annum. , ^ 

The principal route through the country is from north to 
south, from Agra to Gwalior, by the town of Dholporc. 

The chief, who is styled Eana, and lli»^ majority of I»is sub- 
jects, arc Jauts, who, according to the Brahminical notions 
respecting caste, are a spurious^* oflset of the Rajpoots. Pro- 
bably the first of the liana’s anc(*stors who rose into notice 
was the chief of Gohud,* who, about the middle of the eighteenth 
(?entury, acquired territory by the favoiir^ of the Peishwa 
Bajee Jiao, but on the defeat of the j^Fahrattas at Baneepnt, 
rebelled, and about 17(>1^ maih? hjmself master of Gwalior 
and the adjacent country. The political relations b(‘tweeii the 
liana and the East-India Compaiiy cominenced in 1770, when 
the respective parties formed a treaty'-^ of alliance, otrensive 
and defensive, in which it was sti pi dated, that when pijace 
should be concluded b(?tweeii tlic Company and the ^Mahrattas, 
the liana should bo included in it, and tliat bis tlu*n present 
possessions, and such acquisitions made during the war as it 
should be agreed to ]t3avo in bis bands, were? to be gu.*u*ant(.*cd 
to him, together with tlio fort of;Gwali()r, recognised as oPold 
belonging to the family of the liaua,t if at the time of the 
peace he should be in possession of it. In 17S(), that fori having 
been taken^ by a Britisli detacbment under Major Popbam, 
was mado over to tlio liana, from whom subscquiMiily it was 
wrested^ by Scindia, in 1784, the British govcrinm;nt havijig 
abandoned the liana, on the ground that he had been guilty of 
treachery. In 1801,*^ however, that government engaged to 
establish^ the Eana in his licreditary dominions of Gohud, and 
certain districts enumerated in the treaty of that date; hut 
difllculties arising in the w^ay of carrying out this engagement, 
« 

• Hamilton makes the following statement The liana’s ancestors 
were zemindars of the village, and by caste Jauts, of the Bamro^dy tribe. 
Bheem 8ingh, the Rana prior to the battle of Paiiiput in 1701, acquired 
Gwalior, but was afterwards obliged to yield it to the Mahrattas.” 

t Aocording, however, to Gladwin/ the liana had never been able to 
get poHsession of Gwalior, ^ntil the British took it, and maile it overdo 
him. ’ 
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in consequence of the opposition of Scindia, the Bana agreed, 
by a new treaty, concluded in December, 1805,® to relinquish 
the possessions thus guaranteed, receiving in their stead those 
which he now holds, comprising three districts— Dholpore 
proper, Baree, and !llajahkeri. Hence the chief is sometimes, 
though rather inaccurately, styled the liana of Dholpore Baree. 
The military® force iLiaintained by the Bana, inclusive of the 
quotas of the jaghiredars, consists of about 2,000 mcn.1 
DHOLPOEE.^* — The principal place of the small raj or 
territory of the same name, a town on the route from Agra to 
Gwalior, 84'^ miles S. of the former, 37 N. of the latter. It is " 
situate a mile® from the north-west or left bank of the Chumbul, 
here crossed by ferry, but fordable at Kcytri, four miles higher , 
up the stream, though thq channel is there three-quarters of a 
mile wide. The river during the rainy season rushes down 
w'itli a vast volume^ qf water, overflowing the right bank, but 
restrained by the left, which is higli and steep, so that the fort 
situate on it has a striking appearance. Here ore some fine 
antique mosques and mausoleums. One of the mosques is • 
stated® to have been built by Shah Jahan in 1634 ; and some 
other of the buildings hero are of still earlier date. They “ are® 
all elaborately built, and worked out of the fino freestone of tho 
country ; and tho trcllis-work upon some of their stone screens 
is still as beautiful as when first made.” Dholpore is an 
ancient place, and was founded at a very remote period by a 
prince called Daula, from whom the name has been derived. 
Such, at least, is the traditional report of tho natives, as 
recorded by Tieffenthaler.^ Baber repeatedly mentions® the 
place, and states that it surrendered to him in 1626. He adds, 
that, seeing a huge solid mass of red stone there, he ordered® 
it to be hewn into a house, if practicable ; but finding that it 
had not sufficient depth for that purpose, he caused the top of. 
the rock to be levelled, and a tank excavated therein. He also 
caused a palace, a mosque, a pleasure-ground, end a well to be 
formed near it. At present there is encamping-ground here, 
and a 'large bungalow or lodge for travellers, built ^ by a former i 
British resident, and purchased by the Bana for its present 


Dholpur of Tassin ; Dbolpoor of^riggs's Index. 
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purpose.* Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Etawa, 793 miles. 
Lat. 26° 41', long. 77° 68'. 

DHOLPUEI, in the British district of Moradabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Moradabad to jihnora, and 16 miles 
N. of the former. 'Ihe road in this part of the route is difficult 
for wheeled carriages. The country is open, level, and partially 
cultivated, Lat. 29° 2', long. 78° 56'. 

DITOOLIA. — A considerable town in the British district of 
Candeish, presidency of Bombay, situate on the great route 
from Bombay to the city of Agra, 181 miles N.E. of Bombay. 
Lat. 20° 54', long. 74° 45'. 

DIIOOLIAT. — A towm in the native state of Gwalior, or 
territory of Scindia, 11 miles W'., from Asseergurh, and 80 
miles 8. from Mhow. Lat. 21° 29', long. 70° 17'. 

DIIOOM. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 91 miles 
N.E. from Pilleebheet, and 104 miles S.B. from Almora. Lat. 
29° S', long. 81° 19'. 

DHOOMA, in the British territory of Saiigor and Nerbudda, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town 
on the route from Nagpoor to Jubbulpoor, 40 miles S. of the 
latter. Lat. 22° 44', long. 79° 60'. 

DHOONDA,! in Gurwhal, a willago on tho right bank of 
the Bhageerettee, as tho Ganges is called in the upper part of 
its course. The road to the south is of extreme difficulty and 
danger, along the face of a precipitous mountain risiug over 
the river on its right side, liapcr^ describes it as “ a con- 
tinued line of rise and fall, sometimes withni fifty or a hundred 
feet of the base, at others mounting to tho height of two or 
three thousand above the level of the river. In some places, 
large jutting points of rock formed a perpendicular ascent, in 

* In a recent publication, the elevation atiove tho sea, of the bed of 
the Chumbnl at Dholpore, is estimated* at 1,050 feet ; but there appears 
reason for thinking that this estimate errs in excess. The elevation of 
Agra is thought not to exceed 600 feet ; and if this be so, that of the 
confluence, of the Jumna and Chumbul, about 140 miles lower down the 
Jumna than Agra, is probably about 450. If two feet per mile be allowed 
for the* slope of the water-way of the Chumbul, pholpore, ^n this last- 
named stream, 100 nules from the confluence, may with propriety be 
assumed to have an eleva^pn of about 650 feet above the sea. * * 
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which, at tlie distance of three or four feet, small steps had 
been worn by the passage of travellers. In other places, the 
road ran along the scarp of the hill, where tlie footpath was af“ 
times tracldosa, and .when again visible, appearing Mnly in a 
dismembered state, the earth having cniinbled, or been washed 
away by the rain, leaving only a projecting atone to rest the 
foot upon. In these isituationa, and, indeed, during the whole 
of the march, a tremendous precipice was open on the outer 
side.** Dhoonda is in lot. 30° 4V, long. 78° 24'. 

DTIOONDG LTL . — A town in the native state of Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the ^‘ izam, 19 milca N. from Hyderabad, 
and 60 miles S.E. from Bedcr. Lat. 17° tSS', long. 78° SO'. 

DTlOOll . — A town in the British district of Cuddapah, ^ 
presidency of Madras, 29 miles N. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14^ 61', 
long. 78° *43'. 

DHOOllGATEE,^ j;hc smallest of the protected hill states 
between the Sutlej and the Tonse, is bounded on the east by 
Bussaliir, and on all other sides by the British district of 
Kothkaee. Jts area is not more than five miles. Its centre is 
in lat, 31° 8', long. 77° 40'. 'Phe surface has considerable 
elevation, the district containing the peak of 'Toongroo, which 
rises to the height of 10,102 feet above the sea, and whouce 
streams flowing on the west ' to the Giree, and on the north to 
the rabur,2 become feeders to those rivers. This state com- 
prises only a single pergunnah, with a population of 200 and 
a revenue of 40Z. It is free from tribute. 

DlldOilEE,^ in Sirhind, a village on the route from Hansee 
to Loodiaua, and 4f miles S. of the latter town. It is situate 
in a country having a slightly-undulated surface, fertile, and 
partially cultivated. The road in this part of the route is firm, 
but narrow and winding, being confined by cultivation and 
inclosures. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,062 miles.^ Lat. 
30° 22', long. 76° 67^ 

DIlOOliEEAPOOE^ is the principal place b{ the pergunnah 
of the same name, in the British district of Goruckpore, under 
the lieutenant-governorship of Agra, situate three miles to the 
west or left of the route from Azimgurh to Goruckpore, and 
distant 34 luiles^ of the former, 28 S. of the latter. It is 
tfiyled by Buchanan* a market-town. The same writer thuia 
describes^ a ruin at this place : — “ Along the bonk of the , 
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(Koyane) the Bhars have constructed a fort, \phich extended 
about two-thirds of a mile along the river, and has been narrow 
to the south, but wide towards the north, unless part has been 
carried by the stream, as is probabjo. The soiitheni end, 
built upon the site of a ruined palace of the Tliarus, has had a 
rampart of brick, with a ditch between it and the northeni end 
or town, which has been only fortified a ditcli and rampart of 
earth. ** Within this great ruin of remote date has been made, 
by a native chief, a small fort, cousisj-iug of miul-walled build- 
ings, surrounding two courts, all now in ruins. Connected 
with these is another ruin, which “ consists merely of a large 
space, elevated very high above the country, and composed of 
broken bricks. On a corner of this is a small temple of Siva, 
rather ruinous, but without any jippearance of eonsiderablo 
antiquity, and covered by a dome in the Muhammedan stylo ; 
but the image would appear to be verypld, as, notwithstanding 
its simple form, it is very mneh deeayed.’* Distant^ N. from 
(jhazccporc 78 miles, N.*E. from Calcutta 500. Lat. 20° 23', 
long. 8:3° 18'. 

DIIOOS, in the British district of J3enarc8, licutenaiit- 
goveniorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from Benares to Sasscrain, 10 miles E. of the former. 
Lat. 25°16',long.,83°l J!'. 

DHOE, in the Pesliawur division of the Punjab, a town 
situated on the left bank of the river Indus, five miles S. of 
the town of Attock. Lat. 3:3° 50', long. 72° 20'. 

DHOEAOO.— A town in the British district of Bolund- 
fihuhur, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, 
70 miles S.B. of Delhi, Lat. 28° 7', long. 78° 14'. 

DHOEA JEE. — A tow’n in the peninsula of Kattyw’ar, pro- 
vince of Guzerat, 43 miles S.W. from Eajknte, and 52 miles 
E. from Poorbundur. Lat. 21° 45', long. 70° 33'. 

DHOEI,^ in the British dirtrict of Azimgurh, lieutenant- 
governorship ©f the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the town of Aziingurh to Gomckpore cantonment, 
81 miles* N.E. of the former, 34 S.E,, of the latter? It is 
situate on the right bonk of the Ghogra, hero a great river, 
confined to one channel crossed by a ferry. ISit. 26° 14', 
long. 88° 33'. , •• 

f DHOULAGI^I, in Nepal, one of the highest peaks of the 
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great Snowy range of the Himalayas, being 27,600 feet above 
the level of the sea. Lat. 29° 11', long. 82° 69'. 

DIlOULl,^ a principal head-water or tributary of the 
great river Glioglira, .has its remotest source at the southern 
base of the N’eo Dhodra Ghat, or pass leading from the Bbotia 
mahall, or subdivision of Dharma,^ to Hiundcs or South- 
western Tibet, and at can elevation above the sea of probably 
about 15,000 feet, and in lat. 30° 28', long. 80° 33'. Its 
source is to the north of the main range of the Himalaya, 
through w'hich it holds its way by the valley of the Dharma 
mahall or subdivision, and flows at the western base of the 
great mountain Lebong. About thirty-flvo miles from its 
source, and in lat. 30° 5', long. 80° 40', it touches on the 
mahall of Ghouiulans, the western frontier of which it foi-ms 
for fifteen miles, and falls into the Kalee on tlie right side, in 
lat. 29° 67', long. 80° 38'. Its stream is in general a succes- 
sion of violent rapids in a roclty channel, amidst awful preci- 
pices and iWines. Webb® describes it, at twenty-five miles 
from its source, as “ violent, turbid, in continued rapids from 
six to twenty-five feet; bed rocky, average breadth from 
sixteen to twenty yards;” and adds, that after rain “the 
water is so foul and turbid as to be unfit for drinking.” The 
road Ho Hiundcs by the Ned Dhoora Pass proceeds up the 
course of tlie river, passing by means of spar bridges from side 
to side, according to the exigencies of the patli, w^hich some- 
times winds along the faces of the nearly perpendicular preci- 
pices ; yet, during the season when the passes are open, this 
difficult track is crowded by innumerable laden goats and 
sheep, hearing grain and other merchandise from the lower 
districts to Hiundes. 

DHOUK BOONQA, in the British district of Gurhwal, 
lieutenant-governorship of tlie North-West Provinces, a town 
on the right bank df the river Sanec, 20 miles S. of Sireenuggur. 
Lat. 29° 67', long. 78° 62'. 

DHOUBEEA. — A town in the native state of Oude, 80 
miles N. from Lucknow, and 73 miles E. from Shahjehanpoor. 
Lat. 28°, long. 81° 9', 

DHOWtUTNUGXJE, in the Jetch Dooab division of the 
Plcijab, a town situated on the route ^from Waseerabad to 
Bhimbur, 20 miles N. of the former. Lat. 8^° 47', long. 74^ 9^. 
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DHUBBOOEB,^ in GuzeratyOr the territory of the Quicowar, 
an ancient decayed town. It lias a nearly quadrangular ground- 
plan, and is inclosed with a rampart^ two miles in circuit, 
made of large hewn stones, and having on the interior side a 
beautiful and useful colonnade of the sdine material. Within 
this inclosure is a large tank of strong masonry, access to the 
water of which is by means of a grand flight of stairs extend- 
ing quite round it, and on the wcll-constructod stone cinbanl«- 
ment are numerous Brahminical tcipplea. The total circuit of 
the tank is considerable, it being supplied with water not only 
from .the periodical rains, but also by means of an aquodiict of 
stone, convoying it from the country outside. A' iewed from 
the country, Dhubbooco has a noble aspect, its ramparts being 
surmounted by fifty-two towers, besides one at each angle, of 
superior dimensions to the rest. In each fiice of the quad- 
rangular rampart is a double gate, wdth^a spacious area between, 
surrounded by a corridor and guard-rooms. The portal on 
the eastern side is called the ^^gnte of diamonds,** and with the 
temple adjoining, forms a very noble and elegant specimen of 
Hindoo architecture. It extends 320 feet in lengili, with pro- 
portionate height, and the upper part of the building is sup- 
ported by rows of figures of elephants sculptured in stone, and 
represented as richly caparisoiued. All parts of tliese superb 
buildings are embellished with a profusion of sculptures, repre- 
senting warriors in combat on horses, on foot, or on elephants, 
in a vefiy superior style of execution ; and there arc besides sculp- 
tures innumerable of Hons, camels, birds, snakes, and various 
other animals. A considerable part of the ramparts and other 
buildings have been destroyed by the hand of time and by 
invading Mussulmans. According to native tradition, these 
magnificent structures, including the fortifications, tank, and 
temples, cost upwards of ten millions sterling. The vast 
quantity of massive hewn stone used in them, is calculated to 
excite the greater surprise, as not the smallest pebble is to he 
met with in this part of Guzerat. The place swarms with 
monkeys, which are supported, encouraged, and protected by 
the inhabitants, though veiy mischievous and troublesome. 
Distance from Boroda, S.E., 16 miles ; Surat, N.E., T8 ; Bombay, 
N., 225 ; Ahmedabad, S.E., 80. Lat. 22° 8', long. 78° 25'.. • 
BHU J PEAK, in the British district of Eumaon, lieute- 
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nanfc-governorsliip of tlio Nortli-West Provinces, a summit of 
tlie Sub-IIinialuya, or mountain system south of the great 
range, east of Fort Almorali 40 miles, and equidistant from 
the rivers Eamganga (Eastern) and Kalee (Eastern). Elevation 
above tlie sea 8,2 IS feet. Lat. 29° 38', long. 80° 20'. 

EIIUKOWIjEA,^ in the British district of Futtchpoor, 
licnteuant-goveruorshij^ of iho North-AVest Provinces, a village 
oil the route from Banda to the town of lihittelipoor, and four^ 
miles S.W. of the latter. Tlio road in this part of the route 
is good ; tlio (?oiintry level, fertile, and studded with small 
villagi's. Bat. 25° 54', long. 80° 50'. 

DIIIJMDA. — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or 
rajah of Berar’s dominions, 135 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 
30 miles N.W. from Eyepoor. T.at. 21° 23', long. 81° 14'. - 

ID HUAI lull, or nOAlUAlI ElVi:R,in Cuttack, the name 
of the prinoijial outlet of the Byeturnce: its mouth is in lat. 
20° 59', long. 87° 2'. 

DllU AIEAU. — A town in the British district of Cuttack, 
presidency oi' Bengal, 71 miles N.M of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 50', 
long. 80° 59'. 

I)ltU;MTEURV. --A town iii the native state of Nagpoor, 
or rajah of llerar’s dominions, distant E. from Nagpoor 150 
miles^ Lat. 20° 39', long. 81°c2(>'. 

DUUAlTll.VN, in Sirhind, a halting-place in the British 
district of Kythul, on the route from ILaiisee to Loodiana, and 
43 miles N. of tlic former town. It is situate in a level 
country slightly cultivated. The road in this part of the route 
is good. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,019 miles. Lat. 
29° 42', long. 76° 5'. 

DIIUMTOUE, or DUArTAUE, in the British province of 
the Punjab, a valley extending nearly in a direction from east 
to west, in lat. 34° — 31° .JO', and long. 72° 65' — 73° 15'. It is 
described by Barov. Iliigcl, who explored it, as giving the 
impression of having boon once the bed of a vast torrent. It 
is still furrowed by numerous w atercourses, discharging them- 
selves ipto the river Dor, wdiich flows with a. scanty stream in 
a stony channel half a mile wdde. Here the traveller, descend- 
ing from the elevated country lying to the . north, finds th^ 
vegetation assuming the characte,r of that which prevails in 
llindostan. The sugar-cane especially is grown in siich abun- 
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dance, that it forms a principal article of fodder for cattle. 

The mountains which inclose the valley on the north-west, are 
clothed with dense and luxuriant forests of oah, pine, walnut, 
wild olive, and plane trees. The vaflcy is populous, and 
abounds in villages, each defended by a small fort. Dhiiintonr, 

W'hich gives name to the valley and districl;, is a small and 
poor place. The inhabitants are Kusufzai Afghans. • 

DIIUMTOUR, in the Punjab, a small town, 1(> miles E. of Von nii)i;ol, lii. 04. 
the Indus, lying on the route into Cashmere, by the Dub J’ass, 

It is situate in a beautiful, well-watered, ami productive valley, 
crowded with small forts, erected and maintained on account 
of the dangerous proximity of the Eusufzais. Tjat. 31® 7', long. 

73° r. 

DTITJXATIIEE. — A town in the province of Gu/iCrat, or e.i.o. m«. Dop. 
dominions of the Gnicowar, 20 miles from Dec'sa, and 110 
miles S.W. from Oodeypoor. Lat. 2V*37', hmg. 72®. 

DlllJjN'ClII. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 12 k.i.i:. jhh.imm!. 
miles N. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 2S® 10', long. 85® 11'. 

DHIJNELA,^ in the territory of Gwalior, or j)ossessions of * b.i.o. Mii.i)oe. 
Scindia, a small town on the route from Agra to the fort of 
Gwalior, 60 miles^ S. of former, 11 N.AV. of latter. It has a » ourdon, tuMm 
bazar, and supplies may be o^^tained. J lore, on the ^Ith ^ 

December, 1843, was the cjicanlpmeut of the Alahratta army, 
consisting of twoity-two regiments, with a large and well- 
appointed park of artillery, advancing^ to give battle to the » Purtiicr Papnw 
British, posted at the iiciglibouring village of Jlingoiia, under 
Sir Hugh Guugh, coiiimaiider-iu-chicf. Jjat. 20® 21', long. Pftiiiainent April, 
78° 8'. 

DHUNGAAVAN, in the British district of Sohagpoor, ter- E.i.a mi. Doc. 
ritory of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieutenant-governorship of the 
North- AVest Provinces, a town 34 miles S.B. of Sohagpoor, 

119 miles E. of Jubbulpoor. Lat. 23^2', lopg. 81° 52'. 

DnUNGOEB.— A town in the British district of Sarun, e.i.c. m«. Dor. 
presidency of llengal, 39 miles N. of Chupra. liat. 2G° 17', 
long. 84° 4(y. 

DHTJNGUEHBE, a town hi the native state of Oude, 130 e.i.c. iis.Dor. 
miles N. from Lucknow, and 53 miles !p. from filleebheet. 

Lat. 28° 41', long. 80°;47'. 

5DHTJNGSUIlBA,*in the Bajpoot state of Joudpore, a vil- o»rden,Tob!etof 

lage oh the route Irpm Jessulmeer, vid Nagor, to Nusseerabad, *®“*®^®*®* 
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and 102 miles N.W. of the latter. It has one well of brackish 
water, and a tank which becomes dry in hot weather, when 
water must be brought a distance of six miles. Tho^road to 
tlie cast is hard, oveJ an undulating country covered with 
jungle ; to the west, it passes over a most dreary country of 
sand and sandhills, with small jungle. Lat. 27^ 8', long. 
73° 35'. ' 

DIITJNOWDA,^ in Sirhind, a small town with a bazar, on 
the direct route from Ilahscc to Loodiana, and 30 miles !N^. of 
the former place. Provisions may be had in abundance, and 
water from wells. The country is level, and partially culti- 
vated ; the road in this part of the route excellent. Distant 
N.AV. from Calcutta 1,006 miles.*-^ Lat. 29° 31', long. 76° 41 . 

DIIUNSEEREE, a considerable feeder of the Brahma- 
pootra river, rises in lat. 25° 20', long. 93° 33', on the southern 
frontier of Toolcmm Sbnaputteo’s country, and, flowing in a 
northerly direction through that country for twenty-one miles, 
then forming its boundary for forty-six miles on the side of 
the Nagor territory, subsequently separating the latter for the 
distance of thirty miles from the British territory of Nowgong, 
it traverses Assam for thirty miles, and falls into the Brahma- 
pootra on the left side, in lat. 26° 41', long. 93° 44'. 

DHUNTALAO, in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions 
of Scindia, a village on the route from lloshungabad to Nee- 
much, 93 miles^ AV, of former, 181 8.E. of latter. It is 
situate at the north-w^est extremity, or on the crest of a pass* 
leading from the valley of the Nerbudda to the table-land of 
Malwa. Lat. 22° 44', long. 76° 32'. 

DHTJN WA. — A town in theEajpoot state of Jessulmeor, 
five miles 8. from Jcsaulmeer, and 62 miles W. from Fokurn. 
Lat. 26° 50', long. 71°. 

DHUE, in the jnaliah or subdivision of Dharma, British 
district of Eumaon, a village a mUe from the right bank of the 
river Doulee. East of the village, a hot spring throws up a 
dense and powerful stream. The banks of its small channel 
ore tinged of an ochreous hue, partly occasioned .by its beat, 
and partly^^ perhaps^ from, a chalybea.te quality. Elevation 
above the sea probably about 8,000 feeh Lat. 80° 5', loiiig. 
80« 37'. ' t 


DHTTEAMPOEE.— A town in the nativb state of 
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70 miles S.E. from Ehatmandoo, and 50 miles N. from Dur- 
bimga. Lat. 26® 62', long. 85° 55'. 

DHTJBAVEE. — An island situate to the north-west of 
Salscttd, off the coast of Bombay ; it is/ibout seven ujilcs long 
by two broad, and its centre is in lat. 19*^ 14', long. 72° 53'. 

DIIUEKOT. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 1G2 e.i.c. ms. doc. 
miles N.W. from Khatmandoo, and -*122 miles N.W. from 
Goruckpoor. Lat. 28° 22', long. 82° 48'. 

DIIUEOWLEE,^ or DEllO WLT, in the British district • e.i.c. m§. doc. 
of Furruckabad, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West 
Provinces, a village on the route from the cautonnicnt of 
Allygurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 39 miles'^ W. of the latter. * ourfien, TuWei 
The road in this part of the route is deep, heavy, and bad for 
carts; the country flat, cultivated in some parts, in others over- 
run with bush-jungle. Lat. 27° 30', long. 70° 7'. 

DHUEPIIUJIEEPUTTEE. — A tot^ii in the British district e.i.c. 
of Tirhoot, presidency of Bengal, 27 miles W. of Mozuffer- 
poor. Lat. 26° 7', long. 85° 2'. 

DHUllUMPOOEBE. — A town in the native state of Dhar, e.i.c. ms. doc. 
in Malw'a, 29 miles S. from Dhar, and 35 miles S.W. from 
Mhow. Lat. 22° Ky, long. 75° 26'. 

DIIUETIMPOOEEB. — A town in the British territory of e.i.c. Ms. Doc. 
Sattara, presidency of Bombay^^^ miles N.B. of Sattara.' Lat. 

17° 57', long. 74° 44'. 

DIIUEEUMPOOE, a petty Eajpoot state under the 
political superintendence of the government of Bombay, is 
bounded on the north by the petty raj of Bansda ; on the cast 
by the Daung ; on the south by the district of the. rajah of 
Penth ; and on the west by the British district of Surat, The 
country V( which includes an area of about 225 miles), overrun * ciunw, Append, 
with denso forest, admits of little cultivation. Therovenue* 
is estimated at 91,000 rupees, or 9,100Z. The rana maintains NaUv# 

a small military establishment, and the j^opulatiou of his ter- 
ritory is returned at 16,650 inhabitants. 

In 1831^ the rajah’s pecuniary embarrassments led him to ^ Kombnj pof. 
mortgage to his creditors the revenues of a portibn of his 
villages, he a^eeing to abstain from all interference in the 
revenue . or police management of thebe mortgaged villages 
untU his creditors* ^slaims should be liquidated ; but, at aditer 
datOi it b^iug found that public inconvenience was occasioned 
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from the suspension of the rajiih’s exercise of the powers of 
police, he was authorized by the Uombay pfoveriiinent to resume 
ihoin, but subject to the general control of the British agent. 

The rojali of DliurKimpore was formerly tributary to the 
Pcishwa, but by the treaty of Basseiri,'' concluded in 1802, the 
tribute was transferred to the British, and rated in the schedule 
of the treaty at 9,000 i^apocs per annum. The town of Dhur- 
rumpore is in lat. 20"^ 31', long. 73° 15'. 

DIIUEUMS.AL. — A town in the native state of Cashmere, 
or territory of Gholab Singh, 39 miles N.E. from Jhelum, and 
78 miles S.W. from Sirinagur. Lat. 33° 15', long. 74° 10'. 

DIIUEUMSALLA. — ^A village in the native state of Outch, 
presidency of Bombay, eight miles S. of Bhooj. Lat. 23° 9', 
long. 69° 41'. 

DHUTAKA, in tho British district of Boolimdshuhur, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Proviuccs, a village 
on tho route from Khasganj to ]Vrccrnt, and 45 miles^ S. of the 
latter. The road in this part of the route is tolerably good, 
and practicable for carriages ; tho country is level, open, and 
partially cultivated. Lat. 28° 23', long. 77° 58'. 

DHYWELL. — A town in the British district of Gandeish, 
presidency of Bombay, 41 miles W. of Dhoolia. Lat. 21° 2', 
long. 74° 7'. 

DIAMOND ISLAND,! or LYCllIJNE ISLAND, situate 
at the mouth of the Negrais river ; it is low, covered with trees, 
about a mi}e and a half in extent, and surrounded with reefs. 
It is considered unhealthy and dangerous to remain on it 
during the night. H.M.’s ship* S^bille lost several of her 
men by fever from this cause. Distant 70 miles S. W. of 
Bassein. Lat. 15° 52', long. 94° 19'. 

DIAMOND HAEBOU]l.!— The well-known port so called 
is situate in the river Ilobghly, 29 miles* below Calcutta. .The 
adjacent territory, though interesting from being the first pos- 
session of the East-India Company in Bengal,* 'is singularly 
unhealthy, the whole country round being swampy. There is 
no town,' unless a few native huts are w^orthy the appellation; 
but ships arc usually lying in the Jharbour, for the reception or 
discharge of cargo. The road from Calcutta is excellent. Com-. , 
mulhication between this place and the capitnl is also maintained^ ^ 
by means of tho electric telegraph. Lat. 22° IQ', long. 88° 
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DIA SIAWALA.— See Deeiia. * 

DIBIN G . — A town in the native state of Cashmcer, op e.i.c. Mg.Doe. 
territory of Gholab Singli, 109 miles E. from Sirinagur, and • 

07 miles ^.E. from Kishtewar. Lat. 38^ 56', long. 70°^0'. 

DIBONO EIVEB rises in kt. 28° 23', long. 90° 46', and, k.i.c. m*. doc. 

. flowing for ninety miles west through Thibet, and fifty miles 
south-west through Sudiya, in Assam, hills into the Brahma-^ 
pootra river in lat. 27° 50', long. 95° 28'. — See Bhatimapootba. 

DlCllOO.—See DAfciroo. • 

DIG,^ in the British district of Cawnporc, lieutenant- > k.lc. Mr. doc. 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on tho 
route from the cantonment of Cawnporc to that of Calpee, and 
. 15 miles^ N.E. of the latter. Water is abundant here, but sup- a Oimu-n, thuiBT 
plies must bo collected from tho surrounding country. Tho 
road in this part of the route is good ; the country well culti- 
vated, and studded with small villages! Lat. 26° 17', long. » 

79° 57'. 


uf Routt'g, lUl. 


E.I.C. Mr.Doo. 


DIG, or DIGA,^ in the British district of Allahabad, lieu- * e.i.c. us. Doc. 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the left bank of the Ganges, 752 milos^ N. W. of Calcutta by * oarden, TaWca 
the river route, 56 8.E. of the city of Allahabad by tho same. 

Lat. 25° 15', long. 82° 18'. 

DIGAK. — A town in tho nat4V0 state of Cashmcer, or ter- 
ritory of Gholab Singh, 20 miles N.E. from the town of Lc, 
and 134 miles N.E. from Kishtewar. Lat. 34° 16', long. 77° 55'. 

DIGAEOO. — ^A river in Upper Assam, rises in 'Thibet, in 
lat. 28° 10', long. 96° 13', and after a course of ten miles through 
Thibet and fifteen through the Sudiya district of Assam, falls 
into the Brahmapootra, in lat. 27° 50', long. 96° 2'. 

DIGGED, or DHIGGI,^ in the Eajpoot state of Jeyporo, a * e.i.c. Mii.Doe. 
town on the route from Nusserabad to Gwalior, 48 miles* E. of * Gardm, TbIiIm 
former^lOS W. of latter. It is of cofisiderable size, and sup- ®^^?*“‘®***®’* 
plies and water are abundant. Lat. 26° 24',^ong. 75° 35'. 

DIGNXJGGUE*^ in British district ofBurdwan, presidency i e.i.c. Mr.Doc. 
of Bengal, a town four, or five miles on the right of the railway 
now under construction from the town of Burdw'an to Eanee- 


gunge, 18 miles N.W. of former, 38 S.E. of latter. Jacquemont 
describes* it as having many hundred bouses, a considerable « jaequemont. 
number- of native geniyy, some in the employment of goverh- vojriiircijii.s07. 
ment, othelns speetdatmg in sugar, which is abundantly pro- 
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duccd m the surrounding countij. Distance N.W. from Cal- 
cutta by Burdwaii 70 miles. Lat. 23*^ 22', long. 87° 45'. 

Bniifan, Ti»nr In DIHATRA, in the Rajpoot state of Bikaneer, a considerable 
u^wHi-n, 80, 100. routei from the town of Bikaneer to that of 

Jessulmeer, and 40 miles S.W. of the former. It contains 
100 houses, thirteen shops, two tanks, and two wells of tho 
enormous deptli of 300 feet. The vicinity contains a few fields 
producing wheat. Diliatra is in lat. 27° 43', long. 72° 61'. 

DIHONG . — A river « rising on the northern face of the 
Himalayas, in lat. 30° 25', long. 82° 5', and, pursuing an easterly 
course through Tliibet for upwards of 1,000 miles, during the 
greater part of which it bears the name of the Sanpoo, it sud- 
denly sweeps round to the south and enters Assam, where, • 
under the name of the Dihoiig, it falls into the Brahmapootra. 

I E.T.c. Ml. Doe. DMjLY (MO U NT) } — A remarkable headland^ in the British 
of Journey froiri * district of IVIalabor. lu clear w'eathcr it may be discerned from 
My^’ Conaw * ^ distaiicc of from twenty-four to twenty-seven miles, 

and Malabar, ii. aud as the Contiguous land is low, the headland, which is bluff, 
’^HoreburKb, ^ Small ancient fort on the summit, appears^ at a dis- 

Enst-inditt Direc- j^g^^ce like au island. “ The shore hero is bold and safe to 

lory, i. 810. 

approach, there being soveii and eight fathoms at one and two 
miles’ distance, twenty and twenty-two fathoms at two or two 
and a half leagues’ distance^ and at fifteen leagues’ distance 
abreast the mount you lose soundings. This is the narrowest 
part of the channel between the main and Lacadiva Islands, the 
distance being twenty-seven leagues between Elicalpeni Bank 
and Mount Dilly. Abreast of this headland there is frequently 
a drain of current to the southw^ard, with a short confused swell, 
the effect of brisk north-wosters, which greatly prevail here,” 

4 An. Rei. X. 984 Elevatiou above the sea 804 feet.^ Some years ago a project 
TOirat o*fTriKon". Construction of a harbour off this pro- 

Poninsuift* *" montory, but in consequence of the enormous expense squired 
* MiidruH Miirine for its formation,' the scheme was abandoned.^ Lat. 12° 2', 

Diip.2lJun.184S, ygo Jgf , 

E.I.C. Ms. Doc. DILODE. — A town of Molw a, in the native state of Bhopal, 

17 miles N. from Bhopal, and 30 miles W. from Bhil^ 
Lat. 23° 30', long. 77° 22'. 

DILSriAPOOR.— See Dtjlsaxpoob, 

I E.I.C. Ms. Doe. ^ ^ DINAGEPORE,^ under the presidency of Bengal, n 

district named from its 'firincipid place. It is bounded on th^ 
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north-east by the native state of Bhotan ; on the cast by that of 
Coosh Behar and the British district of Bungpore ; on the south 
by those of Bograh,Bajeshaye, andMalda; on the west by Purnea; 
and on the north by the British territory ef Darjeeling. ^It lies 
between lat. 24° 53'— 26° 38', long. 88°2'— 89° 16' ; is 130 miles 
in length from north to south, and 75 in breadth. The area* is 
3,820 square miles. It is a very flat country, the only eminences^ 
being mere undulations,*'* not rising more than 100 feet above 
the ordinary level of the surface. Thc?k*e is, however, a general, 
though very gradual, slope of the country from north to south, 
as indicated by the flow of the rivers in that direction. The 
principal of tliese is the Tecsta, which, flowing southerly from 
• the {Qountains of Sikkim, touches on the district in lat. 24° 53', 
and flowing south-east for thirty-five* miles, divaricates into two 
streams, one, called the Attreo,* flowing south, the other flow- 
ing south-east into Coosh Behar, and retaining the name of 
Toesta. The Attree, with the exception of a few miles, during 
which it flows througli tho district of Bungpore, holds a 
southerly course through Dinagepore for 100 miles, during tho 
latter portion of which it forms the boundary between this 
district and that of Bograh, and finally crosses the southern 
boundaiy into the British district of Bijcshayo. It commu- 
nicates witli other streams having courses in some measure 
parallel to its own, and sends from its right side a largo oifset, 
called the Pumabada, which, flowing south-westerly by tho city 
of Dinagepore, passes the southern bounihiry of the dis^^rict into 
the British district of Maldn, and fulls into the Mahanunda. 
During the rainy season, the Attree is navigable^ for craft of 
twenty tons, throughout the larger portion of its course in tliis 
district, but near its upper end no loaded vessels can ascend 
after the middle of November. In the -southern part, vessels 
of forty tons ftequent it from the middle of June till the middle 
of October. In the dry season, it admits of boats carrying only 
forty or fifty miunds (two to two and a half tons). The Jamuna, 
or Jabuna, a considerable stream, holds a course nearly parallel 
to the Attree, but on on average about fifteen miles to &e east 
of it. The water is remarkably pure, and the river innavigable** 
during the rainy season throughout its course in this district, 
a djurfianne of about skty miles, for craft varying from tweifty 
* ♦ Hie Atreji of Buchanan.' 
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to twenty-five tons, according ns they may ply on the lower or 
upper parts of the stream. With a parallel course, but still 
fiirfcher to the eastward, flows the river Ciirateea, an offset from 
the Attree. In its i^pper part, it passes through the district of 
Eiingpore to the frontier of Dinagepore, and forma for seventy 
iniles the boundary between these two districts, when it passes 
the south-eastern coracr of the latter into the British district 
Bograh. Tlie Tangon, rising in tlio northeni quarter of the dis- 
trict, and having a course parallel in some measure to the Attree, 
and on an average about twenty miles west of it, flows through 
this district for about 110 miles, crossing the southern frontier 
into the British district Malda. It in all places is available for 
the tranamisaion of goods by means of rafts or very small boats, ^ 
but is not generally navigable for craft of any conaidcrablo 
burthen. The Cooliclc, a considerable watercourse, unites tho 
Tangon with an important stream termed the Nagor, which for 
eighty miles constitutes the boundary between Dinagepore and » 
Purncah, and then forms a junction with the Mahananda, tho 
united stream still forming the boundary between the two dis- 
tricts for twenty-five miles, and then passing into the district of 
Maldah. Numerous small(3r streams traverse tlie country, 
communicating with the greater and with each other; the 
whole tract, in consequence of the propinquity of the Himalaya 
and the powerful influence of the inousoons, liaving such redun- 
dancy of moisture, that the surface is Ijttle but a reticulation of 
watercourses. There are no proper lakes, but in the rainy 
season the rivers in some places form considerable sheets of 
water ; and there arc many marshes, originating in copious 
springs, and in the rainy season so increased as to become 
temporary lakes. The deserted channels of rivers also retain 
water in places, which are denominated jhils or ponds. The > 
winds are more variable hero than is common in India ; but by 
far the most prevalent among them is that from the east, which 
ushers in the periodical rains, commencing aboTut 12th June,® 
and ending about the 14th of October. In spring there are 
strong west winds, producing great heat, and sometimes storms, 
accompaiiie^d by tluindcr, rain, and hail. Hailstones are 
occasionally of such size os to cause death to human beings and ; 
caftle struck by them, and to break through the rods cif 
houses. A hailstone has been found measuring six inches m ' ■ 
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diameter. From the tcrniiuation of the rainy season in 
October, to the setting in of the hot winds in the beginning of 
April, the weather is comparatively cool, and to Europeans 
pleasant, ^though even they sometimes Ihid the cold^ in mid- ’ Bncimnan, 
winter such as to render woollen clothing and fires necessary ” 
to comfort. 

The wild elephant and rhinoceros caii^scarcoly bo said to bo 
known here. Two elephants arc stated to have made thciif 
appearance in the forests of Peruya, accompanied by a rhino- 
ceros, having probably w’andered from Nopaul.*^ There are • w. u. 7eo. 
tigers and leopards, but in no great numbers ; and as these 
animals find abundant food in the jungle, they seldom injur© 
human beings. Some assert that lions have occasionally been 
observed. The jaclval, wolf, hyania, fox, and wild dog are 
common; bears arc few in number, frec^uenting the recesses 
of ruined towns ; otters are so numerous ^t hat their skins might 
become an article of commerce. AVild buttalocs abound, and 
commit great havoc ; their strength and ferocity being such as 
to deter the natives from attacking them. Peafowl are nume- 
rous, and the jhils and marshes arc overrun with wild geese, 
wild ducks, and some other aquatic birds. Fish swarm to an 
incredible degree in all the w'aters, and form the principal 
animal food of the people; croeodiles are common, but not 
very dangerous to human beings. Venomous serpents arc 
numerous, and many persons perish from their bites. Bees 
abound, and wax® is an* article of commerce, though not of ® w. a. 775. 
great importance. 

Forests and jungles w'cre forty years ago estimated to over- 
spread about 220 square miles ^ of the district. Their best *w. 11.770. 
produce appears to bo bamboos of various kinds, many of them 
serving several important uses; sal (Shorea robusta), Ficus 
iiidica fuid Ficus religiosa, the cocoanuyb-palin, wbicli, however, 
does not bring its fruit to perfection; khiigur palm (elate), 
valuable for it? juico yielding saccharine matter when in- 
spissated, and when fermented an alcholic beverage much 
used; the Palmira palm, valuable for similar purposes; and 
some other trees of the same character. There are besides, the 
nim (Mielia azadirachta), simul (Bombax •heptaph^lum), the 
deodw, botanically denominated Uvoria longifolia, stated by 
Buchanan ip be a. /very useless tree, and consequently widely 
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differing from the noble deodar, or Cedrus deodar, of the Hima- 
laya. To the above are to be added various kinds of mimosa. 
Other trees of importance are the jujube (Zizyphus jujuba) and i 
juk (Artocarpus intenrifolia), a species of breadfruit/ Eice is 
tlio principal grain df the district, and in many parts two crops 
are yearly obtained from the same ground. Wheat and barley 
are raised, but in iv) great quantities; meruya (Cynosuriis 
'corocanus) and various kinds of millet are also articles of cul- 
tivation. Peas, and variqus others kinds of pulse, as well as oil- 
seeds, arc extensively raised. The insipid fare of the bulk of the 
people peculiarly requiring seasoning, many products are grown 
for this puqmsc ; ginger, turmeric, capsicum, coriander, anise, 
and pepper. Of esculent vegetables, there arc the potato, sweet 
potato, begun or egg-plant, esculent arum radish, plantain 
(Musa paradisiaca), various cucurbitacooiis plants, and many 
others unknown in Europe ; most of the vegetables of that 
quarter of the world, however, thriving here during the cool 
season. A small quantity of cotton is cultivated: it is 
generally of poor quality, and is retained for home use. Thero 
is, however, a kind, denominated son, of superior quality, pro- 
duced in the eastern part, having a strong staple, well suited 
for sailcloth and cordage. The sugar-cane flourishes, having a 
stem of considerable thickness, and tw'clve or fourteen feet 
high. The canes arc planted in the beginning of spring, and 
gathered towards the close of the succeeding winter. The juice 
is pi’epared merely by boiling down, ‘either into a thick syrup 
or a hard dry cake, and in these states sent to market. The 
tobacco grown is not sufficient for the consumption of the dis- 
trict. Betel (Piper betlc) and hemp (Cannabis sativa)^ yield- 
ing an intoxicating extract, are grown to considerable extent. 
The- cultivation of indigo has been tried, but does not appear 
to prosper. Silk is produced in considerable quantity, the 
worms being fed'on the foliage either of the mulberry or of the 
castor-oil plant (Eicluus communis). • 

The domestic animals are kine, buffaloes, sheep, horses of a 
very diminutive and wretched breed, swine, goats, which are 
very numerous, and of which 300,000, it has been stated, are 
annually Wrificed:,^ their flesh forming feasts for the vro^• 
^shippers. Wretched dogs, owned by^no one, swarm in;'^^ 
towns and villages. Cats, wliich animals^ however^ are 
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numerous, are equally neglected. Geese, ducks, gallinaceous 
poultry, and pigeons, are tbo domesticated birds. 

The principal manufacturing processes are dyeing, the 
weaving ef cotton and silk, mat-making, ^paperrinakiiig, book- 
binding, tanning, distilling, oil-pressing, c&rpentery, smithcry, 
and the fabrication of pottery. 

The principal exports are grain, oil, gl\ee or clarified butter, 
cotton cloths, silk, and coarse silk fabrics, turmeric, and ginger ;* 
the imports, salt, metals, manufacturCid and otherwise, cotton 
fabrics of various kinds, blankets and other woollens, and 
spices. 

The majority of the people are w»retchedly lodged in huts,® 
the sides of which arc of strong coarse matting, the roofs of 
thatdh, the framework of strong bapiboos. Persons in easier 
circumstances have dwellings of mud, and latterly a few of the 
more wealthy have built houses of bricky in imitatidn of thoso 
of the Europeans. Mosques are numerous in tho district. 

They are generally small, and of simple construction; the 
form, a cube, covered with a dome, or a parallclopiped covoi*ed 
with several. The most numerous Hindoo places of worship 
are denominated sthaus,^ and are merely heaps or square * w* «. 
terraces of earth placed under trees, having a stone or a rude 
image of clay painted as an object of w'orship. A step in 
advance of this is the mondop, having walls painted with rude, 
frightful imagery, on subjects drawn from tho .Hindoo mytho- 
logy. Such a building, rfhrmounted by a pyramid or a dome, 
is a still higher effort of devotional zeal, and is reserved for 
the more revered objects of w^orship. Tho most complex and 
expensive is called a novorotno, or “building of nine orna- 
ments,” haying a roof of tw^o stages, with an octagonal ground- 
plan, a central pyramid, arid eight others, one at each external 
angle. Such buildings are costly, os they are cased with 
expensive tiles elaborately carved. That at Oopalganj is said 
to have cost 20^002. 

The population is stated to be 1,200,000, which, compared 
with the area, affords an average of 814 to the squaro mile. 

The MiiiyaiilinaTift have been estimated to exceed the Hindoos 
in the proportion of seven^ to three. Amdtig both,*marriage8 * id. ii. App«ndii» 
take place exeesrively^lj, the conju^ union being ordinarily '** 
completed before ^the female baa r^bed the close of her 
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thirteenth year,® or the male that of his sixteenth. The effects 
of these premature marriages are said to he manifested in the 
physical and intellectual deterioration of tlie population, and 
the small increase ^f their numbers. The inhabitants^ of 
Dinagepore are rejlresented by Buchanan as a puny, weak 
race, and for from having numerous families. They are, more- 
over, said to bo gcn/>rally sliort-lived, being cut off in great 
‘numbers by fevers and dysentery. The prevalence of these 
affections does not appear to arise from want of food. Poly- 
gamy is very prevalent, especially among the Brahminists. 
Widows rarely burned themselves with the bodies of their 
husbands, even when that horrible practice was permitted by 
law, and not more than one or two instances occurred annually. ^ 
Only a few Brahmins of superior rank are versed in Sanscrit. 
Much more extensive is the knowledge of the Prakrit, a dialect® 
conmpted from the Sanscrit, which lias supplied most of the 
words, the syntax and inflexions having sprung from the ordi- 
nary tongue of the district. The common people are acquainted 
only with Bcjigalee, which appears to bo the indigenous 
language of this country. 

The number of towns is very small in proportion to the 
extent and population of the district, the great majority of the 
people residing in dispersed liainlots. The chief towns — 
Dinagepore, the capital, Hemtabad, Eaegang, Damdahah, and 
Ghonaghat— are noticed under their respective names in the 
alphabetical arrangement. 

Therc''are few routes through this district. They are-- 
1. From west to east, from Purneah, through the town of Dinagc- • 
pore, to llungporc ; 2, from south to north, from Berhampore, 
tlirougli the town of Dinagepore, to Darjeling ; 8. from south- 
w^est to north-east, from Maldah to the town of Vinagepore. 

Legends respecting the primeval state of the tract comprised 
in this district abound in the works relating to the early 
mythology of India; but the commencement of authentic 
history may be placed at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, when Eaja Lokhymon or Lakshmanyah was expellej*. 
from his dominions by Muhammad Bakhtyor, one of the ' 
generals of Kutb-uddin, emperor of Delhi. When Pakhmddiij^ 
kiklB38,^ proclaimed himself independent sovereign of Vli 

he appears to have made himself nioster ofyDinagepoi^ at 
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same time, thougli its obedience was probably precarious. 
Eventually it was, in 1538, reduced,^ with the remainder of 
Bengal, by Shir Shah, the renowned Afghan, wlio soon after 
established himself in the sovereignty of Delhi, from which he 
had expelled Ilumayon. After the deatll of Shir Shall, it was 
subdued^ in 1584 by Akbar, tlie son of Ilumayon, and appears 
to have remained a district of the empire of Delhi until the 
time nearly of its dissolution. In 1705, it was conveyed'* tb 
the East-Iiidia Company by the grai^t of Shah Alum. 

DINAGEPOBE.** — The principal place of the British dis- 
trict of the same name, a town on the route from Purneah to 
Buugpore, 85 miles- E. of the former, and 43 W. of the latter. 
It is situate on the river Purnabada. Through the exertions 
of the British authorities, it is now clean and widl watched, 
w’hich is understood to present a favourable contrast to its 
former state.- There is no public building deserving any con- 
sideration, the spacious residence of tlic rajah having for 
many years been in a state of ruin, and the ditch and rampart 
with which it was inclosed being nearly obliterated. There 
are no Brahmiuical temples w’orth notice, and but one mosque, 
even that being small, and of no architectural pretensions. 
The public ofliccs of the civil establishment arc large, but ill 
built, and totally devoid of elegance. That establishment 
consists of a civil and sessions judge, a priricip.al s udder 
aumeen, a collector, a magistrate, an assistant to the mngistrato 
and collector, an assistant surgeon. About eleven native 
moonsilfs are also attached to it. The population ias been 
estimated at from 25,000 to 30,000 persons.** Dinagepore is 
distant N. from Berhampore 142 miles,® N. from Calcutta 
261.« Lat. 25° 34', long. 88° 38'. 

DINAPOOK,*t in the British district of Patna, presidency 
of Bengal, a town on the. right or south bank of the Ganges. 
It is an important military station, and remarkable for the 
fin© barracks^ built by government for the accommodation of 
the troops. Tfie barracks for the accommodation of the Euro- 
pean soldiers "are comprised within a magnificent and elegant 
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structure, and those of the officers, though rather inferior, are 
yet very fine buildings, and of great extent. Many of the 
officers have built commodious lodges in tlie vicinity, and the 
grounds about them are neatly and tastefully laid out#* There 

* Hebor, Nnri-nt. are also extensive aitd very handsome barracks® for the native 
^ Davidson. ' troops. Thc churcli^ is capacious and handsome, and the 
Travels, ii. 27. various houscs Scattered in market-places within the bounda- 

i-les of the cantonment, and subject to military authority, were 
•Buchanan, 1.45. stated in 1807 to amount to 3,226;® so that if five persons be 
allowed to each, the population should be estimated at 16,130, 
exclusive of military. The markets are well supplied, espe- 
cially with articles suited to European taste. Distant E. from 
•Garden, Tables Bcnares, by Gliazecpore, 145 miles, W. from I*atna 10, 
Jafi, N.W. from Calcutta 411.® Lat. 25“ 37', long. 85“ 7'. 

E.I.C. M8.DOC. DINAHEH. — A. tow’ii in the British district of Shahabad, 
presidency of Bengal, 70 miles S. W. of Dinapoor. Lat. 
25° 12', long. 84° 6'. ' 

E.I.C. Ms. Doc. DINDAllY. — A town in the native state of Berar, or 

dominions of the rajah of Nagporc, 175 miles N.E. from Nag- 
pore, and 80 miles N. from Eyepoor. Lat. 22° 20', long. 
81° 33'. 

E.I.C. Ms. Doc. DINDEE EIVEE rises in lat. 17° 2', long. 78°, and flow- 
ing in a south-easterly directipn for 110 miles through Hyder- 
abad, or the Nizam’s territories, falls into thc Kistna in lat. 
16° 22', long. 79° 16'. 

* E.r.c. Ms. Doc. DINDIGUL,^ in the British district of Madura, presidency 

* Report on Mod. of Madras, a town with a fort,® situate at the north-eastern 

StatSira of extremity of the valley of the same name. It is built on a 

S^Miidras^Arroy" declivity, and is in length from north to south® 987 

140. yards, and in breadth from east to west 927. The streets are 

wide, the houses well built, and the bazars plentifully sup- 
plied with all the necessaries of life. The number of houses a 
few years ago was |itated to be 1,833, and that of the inhabitants 
(exclusive of the troops) 6,550. The military lines, situate at 
the north-west corner of the town, are well drained, and always 
dry and clean. The Court of Justice and coIlector’B lodge 
are about a quarter of a mile from the town ; and between 
them and |he town^ are the lodges of the officers, surrounded 
b^ groves and gardens, inclosed with hedges of euphorbium 
and aloes. The water is in general go6d, but the population 
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give a preference for drinking, to that obtained from the 
Brahmins’ Baoli, a largo public well at the north of the town. 

Excellent water is also found in a reservoir situate at the? 

bottom nf the rock, and replenished by^thc rains. The fort^ MViik«, instori- 

is situate on a wedge-shaped mass of giuyiss 400 feet in length in| 

and 300 in breadth, perfectly bare of vegetation, w'ith the 

exception of a few patches of scanty soil about the suininit, in 

which some stunted trees and slirubs grow. Tlie ascent is ofl 

the eastern side by a flight of stope steps, the other sides 

being nearly perpendicular. Near the summit there is a well 

of great depth, erroneously supposed by the natives to bo 

unfathomable. The water from it is excellent. Dindigul is 

the principal place of a subdivision of the same name, forming 

part of the British district of jMadura. Elevation of the town 

above the sea 700 feet, of the rock 080. Distance from 

Madura, N., 32 miles ; Tanjore, S.AV., 88 ; Tj‘iclii nopoly, 

S. W., 60 ; Cochin, E., 126 ; Madras, S.AV., 247. Lat. 10® 22', 
long. 78° 3'. 

DINDOOEEE. — A town in the British district of Ahmed- e.i.c. M*.Dofl. 
nuggur, presidency of Bombay, 96 miles N.AV*. of Ahmed- 
nuggur. Lat, 20° 1', long. 73° 50'. 


DlNGAIl,^ in the native state of Qurwhal, a village in the 
valley of the Biidiav, and on tlw left bank of the torrent of 
that name. Elevation ab’ove the sea 7,1 19 ^ feet. Lat. 
30° 66', long. 78° 17'. 


' E.I.e. Ml. Doe. 
E.I.C. Trig. Surf. 

’ JneqAemont, 
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DINGAEA.— See Deeqatitie. 


DINGAEH KINEE,' in Sirmoor, a large village situate on » Trigon. 
a very picturesque site in the gorge through which the route 
passes northwards from Nahun to Eajgurh. It has very 
splendid views, — on the north, of the Chur mountain ; on the 
south, of the valley of the Jiilal river. Fraser, ^ who thought it aTonw in uioui- 
the largest place in Sirmoor except^ Nahun, the capital, de- 
scribes it as consisting of well-built flat-roo^d houses, arranged 
in rows on the ledges of the solid limestone rock forming the 
mountain. The country, though very rocky, has some fertile 
spots, which produce luxuriant crops, especially of^ wheat. 


Lat. 80° 44/, long. 77° 21'. • 

DINGATHUE, in the British district of Kunaon, lieute- e.i.c. mi.doc. 


nant-govemorship of the North-West Provinces, a village jjn 
the route up the poufse of the Bamgunga river (Eastern) wkn 
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Petorahgurh to the TJnta Dhura Pass, 16 miles north of 
Petorahgurh, one and a half cast of the left bank of tlie Eam- 
gunga. It was an important position in the survey of Kumaon 
by Webb, who remained there fifteen days engaged in trigo- 
nometrical and meteorological observations. Elevation above 
the sea 4,443 feet. Lat. 29° 49', long. 80° 12'. 

DING EE, in Sinde,ra fort between Khyerpoor and Hydera- 
b'ad, and 50 miles S. of the former town. It is surrounded by 
walla fifteen feet liigh, and has an abundant supply of water from 
wells. Here, in the beginning of 1813, the ameers of Sinde 
collected an army, preparatory to their final struggle with the 
British. Lat. 26° 52', long. 68° 40'. 

DINGTJll KINGIJK.— See Dingauh. 

DING YE, ill the Kajpoot state of Joudpore, on the route 
from Nuascerabad to Doesa, and 123 miles S.AY. of the former. 
The surrounding country is in gcmeral level and bare, but occa- 
sionally with a few small hills. The road in this part of the 
route is firm ami good. Lat. 25° 37', long. 73° 27'. 

DIPAL, or DUTl. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 
51 miles S.W. from Jemlah, and 70 miles N.E. from Pilleebheet. 
Lat. 29° 5', long. 80° 54'. 

DlPALPOOll. — A town ill tlie Punjah, situate iu the doab 
between the Ghara and the Jlavee, 21 miles from the right 
hank of the former, 26 from the left of the latter. In the 
lime of the emperor Acbar, it was tlie chief town of a district 
which yielded an income of 3,233,353 ,rupces. Lat. 30° 37', 
long. 73° 38'. 

DIRAW UL, or DTLA W UR ^ (the I and r being inter- 
changeable). — A fortress of Bhawlpoor, situate in the desert, 
forty miles from the left bank of the Punjnud. It is strongly 
fortified, according to the notions of native powers, and with 
reference to their practical skill in the arts of defence ; but its 
safety principally Ijes in the difficulty of access to it, the road 
lying through a parched desert totally devoid of water ; so that 
a besieging army must draw its supply from a distance of 
fifteen miles. At the time of Atkinson’s visit, ^ it contained the 
treasure of the late nawaub Bhawl Khan, vaguely estimated 
at 700,0004 Here (ilso was his zenana, and thither he retired 
fyr relaxation from the fatigues of business, or for security . 
when threatened with invasion. There tis l^ero a manufactoiry' 
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of gunpowder for artillery, but the produce is of very indif- 
ferent quality. Lat. 28° 41', long. 71° 17'. 

DIRKEAPOOE,^ in'thc British district of Allygurh, Heute- * e.i.c. mi.Doc. 
nant-governorship of the North-West fji’ovinces, a to^vn with 
a bazar, on the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to 
that of Etawah, and 19 niiles^ S. of the former. Tlie road in » onrden, Tiibiw 
this part of the route is good ; the country open, with a soil 
which, though rather sandy, is well cultivated. Lat. 27° 30', 
long. 78° 12'. 

DISANG. — A river rising in lat. 26° 47', long. 95° 25', in e.i.c. m*. Doc. 
the country inhabited by the Naga tribes, through which it 
flows north for thirty miles to the village of Boorhath, where 
it fums easterly, and flowing for sixty miles through the 
British district of Seebpoor, in the^territory of Assam, it flills 
into the Brahmapootra in hit. 27° 4', long. 94° 30'. 

DIXJ.i — A seaport town on the soutlt coast of the peninsula * Doc. 

of Kattywar, province of Ouzerat, belonging to the Portuguese, 
who obtained possession of the place in 1515. It is situate at 
the eastern extremity of an island extending in a direction 
from cast to west about seven miles, and having a breadth 
varying from a mile and a half to two miles. “ Off‘^ the point » Howbursh, 
on which the town stands, and which projects to the eastward, 
there is a rocky ledge, extending upwards of a quarter of a 
mile farther in the same direction, and protecting to the south- 
■ward the bay formed by the main coast opposite. The bay or 
harbour is further protected by two small banks, one p. quarter 
and the other three-quarters of a mile to the eastward of the 
rocky ledge.” The general depth of the anchorage is three 
and four fathoms, and formerly on the east side there was suf- 
ficient for a 74-gun ship ; but the depth of water is considered 
to have decreased latterly. The channel between the island of 
Diu and the mainland is navigable only for fishing-boats and 
other small craft, the western entrance, which is defended 
by a fort, haviii|; four or five feet of water on the bar when 
lowest. The water is brackish, except that preserved from the 
rainy season* Vegetables and other provisions arc plentiful, 
being brought from the mainland, the soil of the j^land itself 
being little productive. The town is well fortified, being sur- 
rounded by a wall strengthened with towers at regular intervSis. 

Notwithstanding (he excellence of the harbour for ships of 
0 isi 
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moderate draught, there is but little tralBc.® Under orders 
from the Portuguese government in Europe, the trade in slaves 
formerly carried on in this island has been discontinuej^.^ Diu 
Head, two miles to.,';/he westward of the west end of Diu 
island, has on its east side a small harbour, where vessels might 
lie sheltered from tlic westerly winds in from two to three and 
a half fathoms. It ifes in lat. 20° 42', long. 70° 52'. The 
town of Diu is distant from Ahinedabad, 8.W., 192 miles; 
Baroda, S.W., 182 ; Bpriibay, N.W., 170. Lat. 20° 42', long. 
71°. 

DIVT POINT.^— A low headland on the coast of the British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras. Around the 
point, and between it and the cape known as Divy Palse Point, 
several branches of the river Kistiia fill into the sea. The 
rise and fall of the tide is seldom more than four or five 
feet in the springs at <ihe moutlis of the rivers ; but it some- 
times happens, when a severe gale of wind blows from the 
sea, that the low land contiguous to it is inundated, causing 
great destruction of property and lives." ^ Divy Point is 19 
miles N.E. of the mouths of tlie Kistna, and 13 S. of Masu- 
lipatam. Lat. 15° 59', long. 81° 14'. 

DIWAENUGGUR.— A town in the British district of 
Silhet, presidency of Bengal, 33 miles W. of Sllhet. Lat. 
24° 59', long. 91° 20'. 

DOA. — A village in Arracan, on the Aeng route, a little to 
the east ^of the Toomadoung Mountains. Lat. 20° 10', long. 
94° 17'. * 

DOAEEE, in the British district of Gurhwal, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from Eampoor to Sireenuggur, 37 miles S. of the latter. 
Lat. 29° 41', long. 78° 59'. 

DOBBILI, or BOBILEE.' — A town in the British district of 
Vizagapatam, 62 miles N. from Vizagapatam, and 41 miles N.W. 
from Chicacole. In 1758 the fort w*as storLicd by a force 
under the French commander Mods. Bussy. When all hope 
of mafiitaining it against the assailants had been abandoned 
by the garrison, the chiefs put to death their wives and chil- 
dren, and the massacre being performed, those wha accom-. 
(dished it returned like men agitatedc^by thb furieli to die 
themselves on the walls,"* Lat. 18° 34', lohg. 88° 26'. 
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DOBDTJE HAUT. — A town in tho British district of 
Seehpoor, in Upper Assam, presidency of Bengal, 10 miles S. 
of Seebpoor. Lat. 26° 62', long. 94° 37'. 

DOBOORJEB, in the Baree I)ooab division of the^ Punjab, 
a town situated on the right bank of the G hara river, 50 miles 
8. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 30° 53', long. 71° 20'. 

DODA,^ in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s 
family, a town on the route from Neemuch to Baitool, 51 miles- 
S.E. of former, 261 N.W. of latter. > It is supplied with water 
from wells, and has a small bazaar with market. Elevation^ 
above the sea 1,482 feet. Lat. 23° 46', long. 75° 10'. 

DODA. — A town in the Punjab, amidst the mountains 
south of Cashmere, situate^ on the right or north bank of the 
Chenaub, nearly opposite its coiifluence with the river of 
Budraw'ar. The Clieiiaub, here sixty yards broad, is crossed 
by ajhoola or bridge, fortued by a cable stretched from bank to 
bank, and traversed by a suspended scat, drawn backwards and 
forwards by means of a rope. Doda is a neat, well-built town, 
with a good bazar, and a square fort having a tower at each 
angle. Lat. 33° 12', long. 75° 18'. 

DODABALLA, or DODA BALAPOllE.i— A town in the 
territory of Mysore, the name signifying “ Balapore the Great,** 
to distinguish between if and Chika Balapoor, or Balapore the 
Less, which is situate fourteen miles north-cast of this place. 
Dodaballa has a mud fort of great size and strength,^ but 
within, nothing is found but ruins and rubbish. The place 
has some trade, but it is only for the supply of domestic 
wants. The traders have neither enterprise nor capital. 
Distant from Bangalore, N., 25 miles. Lat. 13° 14', long. 
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DODAIBEE, or DODDEEI,^ In the territory of Mysore, •s.i.c.Mi.dm 
a town about eight miles TV. of the. right hank of the river 
Vedavutty. Near this place, in 1698, the Mahrattas,* com- *Duainirt.of 
maaded l^y Sontajee, surrounded, defeated, and destroyed a ****** 
force commanded by Kasim Khan, whom Aurungzehe had 
appointed governor of the Carnatic. Distant fronk Chittel 
Droog, B., 22 miles; Bangalore, N.W., 110; Seringapatam, 

N., 180. lAt. 14® 18', long. 76° 46'. 

DODHITBi— SeOj Doda. 

DODQOKEM— A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or b.i.o.mi;D(m, 

iss 
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rajah of Berar’s dominions, 118 miles S.B. from Nagpoor, and 
76 miles B. from Chanda. Lat. 20° 5', long. 80° 33'. 

EJ.c.«i«.Doc. DOES AH. — A town in the British district of Chota Nag- 

pore, pijssidency of Bwigal, 100 miles S. of Shergotty. Lat. 
23° r, long. 84° 51'. ' 

DOG-HINE, a small river of the Amherst district of the 
Tenasserim provinces, Vises in lat. 16° 58', long. 98° 33', and 
flowing west for forty miles, falls into the Gyein river, in lat. 
16° 55', long. 98° 6'. 

a.i.c. Ml. Doc. DOllBA, in the British district of Bareilly, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route by Nanak Math, from the town of Pilleebheet to Alraora 
cantonment, 25 miles N. of the former. Lat. 28° 57', long. 
79° 49'. 

E.I.C.M8. Doc. DO HUD, in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions of 

Scindia's family, a townion the common boundary of Malwa and 
Guzerat, W- of the former, E. of the latter, on the route from 
• Garden. Tables Mow to Dccsa, 118 milcs^ N. W. of former, 208 S.E. of latter, 
of Routes, 247. j|j jg ^ considerable tralDc and importance, the road 

being the channel of considerable and lucrative commerce 


• Malcolm, Cen- 
tral India, fi.490. 


between Malwa and Upper llindostan on the one side, and 
Guzerat ou the otlier. It commands^ the principal pass on the 
nort-cast of Guzerat by means oV its fort, situate at the east extre- 
mity of the town. This building, formerly a great caravanserai, 
said to have been built by Aurungzebo, is of a square ground- 
plan, measuring each way 450 feet, and has two strong gates, 
one on the north, the other on the south, and in the interior 
contains two wells and a mosque, and some other structures of 
flne workmanship and durable materials. Distant W. of 
Oojcin 100 miles, N.E. of Baroda 77. Lat. 22° 50'^ long. 


74° 15'. 
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DOL ANUII, in the British district of Meerut, lieutenant- 
governorship of thb North-West Provinces, a town on the 
southern frontier, towards the British district of Solundshubur^' 
28 miles E. of Delhi. Lat. 28° 38', long. 77° 43'. 

DOLEII, in the Bajpoot state of Joudpore, a group of :; 
three villages on the route from Balotra to the city iiv. 
Joudpore, W 33 nliles N.E. of the former. It is impcHr^it 

^%ohiid of Tassin. Whence the^ name, 1X>, “two,” and t 

“boundaiy.” '' = ^ 
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tant as containing three wells, supplying the only good water 
obtainable throughout a considerable tract. The road in this 
part of the route is good, lying through a country level and 
fertile. Lat. 26° 4', long. 72° 62'. 

DOLEHKDN. — A. town in the British district of Tannah, e.i.c. Ms. Doc. 
presidency of Bombay, 69 miles N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 

19° 29', long. 73° 36'. * 

DOLLA. — A town in the British district of Budiya, in e.i.c. ms. doc. 
Upper Assam, presidency of Bengal* six miles from the left 
bank of the Bramapootra, and 12 S.W. of Sudiya. Lat. 

27° 42', long. 95° 36'. 

DOMEL, one of the principal islands of the cluster known 
. as the Mergui Archipelago : it is twenty-six miles in length 
from north to south, and five mileji in breadth ; its centre is 
about lat. 11° 40', long. 98° 20'. 

DOMEPABllA. — A town in the British district of Poorce, e.i.c. Bb»Doc. 
presidency of Bengal, 44 miles N. of Juggurnaut. Lat. 

20° 23', long. 85° 40'. 

DOMEAII. — See DnirMTiAn. 

DOMEX, in the British district of Furruckabad, lieutenant- Garden, Tablet 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town two miles *^°“‘**» 
to the left or west of the route from Fiittchgurh to Khasgiinj, 
and 44 miles W. of the former.,* The road in tliis part of the 
route is heavy and bad for wheeled carriages ; the country level, 
cultivated in some parts, in others overrun with bush-jungle. 

Lat. 27° 32', long. 79°. 

DOMUS, in the British district of Surat, prcsfdency of e.i.c. Ms.Doc. 
Bombay, a town situate on the headland bounding the estuary 
of the river Taptcc on the south-east. Distance from the 
city of Surat, 8.W., eight miles; Bombay, N., 150. Lat. 

21° 4', long. 72° 48'. 

DONABUE. — A town in the recently-acquired British 
district of Pegu, situate on one of the main’streams by which 
the Irawaddy flbws into the sea : it is 66 miles N.W. from 
Eangooji, 64 miles N.E. from Bassein. The plac^ has attained 
a degree of celebrity in the annals of Burmese warfare, as well 
from its Bliccessful resistance of Brigadier Cotton’s attack in 
1826, as from its contiguity to the scend of a more recent 
disaster which befdl British. Here, on the 4th Februasj^ 

1868/ a detachme&t of sepoys, accompanied by a party of 
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seamen and marines under the command of Captam Granville 
Loch, of the Eoyal Navy, suffered a repulse in a struggle \ 7 ith 
a Burmese force, and lost some of its bravest officers, including 
its distinguished coracnander. Lat. 17^^ Itf, long. 95^ 27'. 

DONGERPOOll, in the jaghire of Kainpoor, lieutenant- 
governorship of Agra, a town on the north-eastern route from 
the city of Eampoor S;o Nugina, and 1.1^ mile N. of the former. 
Lat. 28^ 49', long. 79'^ 5'. 

DONGUE ]\IULAENEE.-A town in the Eajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, 66 miles S.E. from Jeypoor, and 98 miles W, from 
Gwalior. Lat. 26'^ 16', long. 76° 41'. 

DONG UEPOOE, or DOONGEEPOEE.i*— A petty native 
state ill the province of Eujpootana, under the political super-, 
inteiidence of the Governor- General. It is bounded on the 
north and east by Mewar or Oodeypore ; on the south-east by 
Banswarra; and on the south and south-west by the Myhee 
Caunta district of the province of Guzerat. Its length from 
east to Avest is forty miles, its breadth from north to south 
thirty-five, and it contains an area of about one thousand 
square miles. It is situate between lat. 23° 35' — 24° 3', long. 
73° 40' — 74° 18'. Its chief is descended from a branch of the 
Odeypore family, whose ancestors became, at an early period, 
dependent on tlie. emperor bf Delhi, and so continued until 
subjugated by the Mahrattas, from whose oppressive yoke the 
prince and his territory were rescued by tlio British. The 
treaty ^ by which the British connection w^as established, was 
concludca in 1818 ; and the terms and conditions are substan- 
tially the same with those of the treaty concluded about the 
same time with the chief of Banswarra, and which are described 
in the article upon that state. 

The population of Dongurpoor, estimated at 100 to the . 
square mile, amounts to 100,000. The revenue is>:fitated at 
109, 000^ rupees, *or 10,900Z. per annum. Under the treaty 
above referred to, the British government is entitled to tribute 
not ezceediijg in any case three-eighths of the actual revenue. 
The armed force of the state is represented to consist of 125 
cavalry and 200 infantry, with a police establishment of 100 
men; making a total of 425. The tributary chiefs bolding- 
lands on military tenure are only eight^^ number. 

Dnngarpur of Ali Mohammed 
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Dongurpoor sinco its connection witli tbe Britisb govern* 
ment has not been free from those disturbances which seem 
inseparable from the condition of an Indian state. In 1827,^ ^Sutherland*, nt 
the Eawul consented to divest himself jof the exercise of the 
government, and to surrender it to his adopted son Dulput 
Singh ; but the latter was reclaimed® by his grandfather, the 5 mam poi. nisp. 
rajah of Pcrtaubghur, being his only surWving descendant, and 
on whose death he was allowed to succeed to the raj of Pertaub- 
ghnr, still remaining regent of Dongnrpoor. On the death of 
the rawul of the last-named state, how'cver, the question arose 
whether Dulput Singh sliould succeed to the dignity by virtue 
of the adoption. It appeared that the th^ikoors or nobles of 
Dongurpoor were greatly averse to the union of the two prin- 
cipalities, and it was therefore agreed that Dulput Singh 
should adopt a son from among the kindred of the late rawul, 
who should be placed on the Dongiwpoor guddec, Dulput 
Singh continuing regent during the minority. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been thought, that in la legal point of view, the 
reclamation of Dulput Singh by his own family did not annul 
the rights which had accrued to him by adoption ; but for the 
sake of preserving tbc peace of the country, he consented to 
compromise his claim in the manner above described. 

DONGUKPOOll, in llajpooiana, a town, the residence of 
the rawul of the petty state of the same name, lies on the 
route from Ncemuch to Deesa, and is 139^ miles 8 .W. of * Garden, T«bici 
the former, and 121 S.E. of ilie latter. It is of consider- 
able size, and fortified. Distant direct from Mhow, N.W., 

150 miles; from Bombay, N., 345. Lat. 23° SO', long. 

73° 60'. 

DONGTJETIIAL, in the British territory of Saugor and E.r.c. Mi. Doc. 
Nerbudda, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, tf^town on the route from Setini to Nagpoor, 36 miles 
N.B. of the latter. Lat. 21 ° 39', long. 79° 22 '. 

DON MAMCK ISLANDS, situated near the mouths of 
the Megna, in lat. 21 ° 65', long. 90° 43', and 60 miles S.E. of 
Backergunge. , • 

DOOAB (THE).— See Noeth-Westees Peotiitces. 

DOOAB CANAL.— See Jumea ExtE^. * 

DOOBAH, a smajl river of Sinde, rises in the soutliein e.i.o. ui. doc. 
pwrt of the KeeVtar Mountains, about lat. 25° 64', long. JSHJ-p'iStp, 
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67° 45'. After a course which may be estimated at forty-five 
miles, generally in a south-easterly direction, it forms n junctiou 
with the Damajee river, coming from the south-west ; i^nd below 
the covflucnco the nafcne is changed for that of Dhurwal. In 
the commencement of its course, it bears the name of the 
Pokrun river, and lower down, that of the Kajoor. It is dry 
for the greater part ‘of the year, but water may always be 
obtained by digging in its bod. 

D0013AR, in the Britisli district of Mirzapoor, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from llcwah to Mirzapoor, 17 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 24° 59^ long. 82° 28'. 

DOOBBI. — A town in the native state of Sikhim, 24 ipiles • 
N. from Dargeoling. Latr 27° 23', long. 88° 20'. 

DOORKEE,^ in the British district of Cawnpore, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the cantonment of Etinvah to tluit of Cawnpore, 
and 41^ miles W’. of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is good, tho country cultivated. Lat. 26° 21', long. 
79° 60'. 

DOOBLANA, or DUBLANA,^ in the territory of Boonde, 
in Rajpootana, a town on the route from Delhi to Mhow, 27Sfc 
miles S.W. of former, 235 N) of latter.^ It lias a bazar, and 
water is abundant. ‘ Here, in 1744, was fought an obstinat^y- 
contested battle between Oincda, the exiled raja of Boonde, 
and the troops of Jeyporo, who had seized his capital, in which 
conflict the raja was utterly defeated.® Distant from the city 
of Booiide, N., nine miles. Lat. 25° 35', long. 75° 44'. ' 

DOOBLINO. — A town of Bussabir, in the division of 
Kooiiawiir, on the left bank of the Sutluj, and 96 miles N.E. 
from Simla. Lat. 31° 44', long, 78° 40'. 

DOOBOWLEEA, irf the British district of Gor^kpoor, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North- W'est Prov^ces, a town 
five miles from the left bank of the Gogra riv8r, 58 miles :W. 
of Goruckpoor. Lat. 26° 40', long. 82° 33'. 

DO0BTA. — See Dabuta. 

DOOBULHATTEE, — A town in tho British district of, 
Bajeshaye, presidency of Bengal, 30 miles N.B. of Bampoor*^ 
m\ 24° 45', long. 88° 53'. r ^ 

DOODEB GlIAT.^— A village in the ^'unjab, situate 
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the right bank of the river Chenaub, and five miles N.W. of 
Mooltan, from which there is a good road. It is mentioned by 
Elphinstone^ under the name of Oodoo-ka-Gote. Here is a 
much-frequented ferry, by which the great route lies from 
Mooltan to Dera Ohazee Khan. Lat. 80^15', long. 71^22'. 

DOODEE,^ in Sirliind, a village on the route from llansce 
to Lodiana, and 57 miles IS, of the former* town. It is situate 
in a level, low country, liable to be rendered swampy by the* 
inundation of the river Gagur. AVhen this occurs, the road, 
though generally good, becomes difficult. Distant N.W. from 
Cdcutta 1,0332 niiles. Lat. 29“ 53', long. 70“ 1'. 

DOODGAON. — A town in the native state of Sanglee, one 
of the Southern Mahratta jaghires, 62 miles 8.E. from Sattara, 
*and 18 miles N.E. from Kolapoor. Lat. 10“ 52', long. 74“ 30'. 

DOODGAUM. — A. town in the Aaiive state of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Njzam, 130 miles N.E. from Jaulna, and 
67 miles S.E. from Elichpoor. Lat. 20“*17', long. 77"^ 58'. 

DOODHILI,^ in tlie Debra Doon, on tho frontier of 
Gurhwal, is a summit of the mountains rising above the valley 
on the north. It is surmounted by a small fort, now in ruins, 
which was a station of the lesser scries of triangles in the trigo- 
nometrical survey of the Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 
7,2542 feet. Lat. 30“ 28', long. 7£P 2'. 

POODHOO,^ in the Eajpoot state of Jeypore, a town on 
the route from Agra to Ajmer, I8O2 miles E. of former, 42 
W. of latter. It is of considerable® size, containing “ 700^* 
houses, wdth more tlian 100 bun3^a8 (shops), and is suarrounded 
by if mud* wall, with a thin fausse-braie or renee, its ditch 
being cut out of a hard kuukur soil, of which the ramparts 
are also constructed. There is at present much water in some 
parts of the ditch, which is quite dry in others, and presents 
nearly iiie following section; viz., breadth of ditch, twenty 
feet at top, and eight or ten feet at bottevm; counterscarp, 
twelve feet scjrp, sixteen feet,’ including a parapet of four 
feet interior slope, and three feet thick at base; berme, or terre- 
plein of fausse-braie, tw^elve feet ; exterior slope of rampart, 
fourteen feet ; interior slope, ten feet ; terre-plein, three feet, 
and parapet four feet high, wdth a very, thin crest, though 
three feet thick at the base, like the breast-wall of the ren^^ 

The whole of the fortidcations are nearly a mile in circuit ; and 
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in the middle of the town is a very small but neat citadel, 
about forty or fifty yards square, built of masonry, and faced 
also with earth, covered with lime-plaster, and furnished with 
a parapet in such a iqaimcr as to form a middle line eff defence 
between the renee ‘and the rampart. The fort has thus a 
triple line of fire ; but the whole is on too small a scale to bo 
formidable to any but a native army. The town-gates on the 
'east and west sides arc cjirofully covered by outworks of mud, 
w’ith winding entrances.^ At tluj east one is a well of good 
water, and opposite the west gate is a tank ; but the town 
docs not seem to be very abundantly supplied with drinking- 
water, though the wells arc only sixteen cubits deep, some of 
them being brackish.” Lat. 20° 40', long. 75° 18'. 

DOODNA. — A river flowing iu a south-easterly direction * 
through the native state of Jlydcrabad, or territory of the 
Nizam : it rises in lat. 20° 2', long. 77° 5', and falls into the 
Pooriia river, a consiierable branch of the Godavery, in lat. 
19° 10', long. 76° 58', after a course of about 120 miles. 

DOOBOO,^ in Bussabir, a village on the route from 
Mussouree to the Gunas Pass, and five miles N. W. of the 
former place. It is of inconsiderable size, but before the 
establishment of the British power was of some importance as 
the residence of a freebooter;^ who affected independence, and 
laid the surrounding country under contribution. Elevation 
above the sea 8,790^ feet. Lat. 31° 11', long. 78° 8'. 

DOODPATLEE, or DOODPUTLEE, in Eastern India, a 
village of Cachar, and the site of a large cantonment of the 
Burmese during the war of 1825. The post was strongly 
fortified, consisting of seven stockades of a most formidable 
nature, which were destroyed upon the occupation of the place 
by the British.^ Lat. 25° 3', long. 92° 42'. 

DOODYALEE. — A town in the Bajpoot state of Joudpore,^ 
on the left bank pf the Sookree river, and 69 miles 8. from the 
town of Joudpore. Lat. 25°’20', long. 73°. 

DOOGAEEE,^* in the territory of Boondee, in Bajpootana^. 
a town on the route from Delhi to Mhow, 210* miles S,W. 
former, 297 N. of latter. It has a bazar, and water is abundatjAiii;! 
It is neaily surroqnded by hills,* and has to the westward a; 
jhil or small lake. On the eastern margin of the late, an$ 
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adjoining the village, is an old residence of the raja of Boondee, 
on a considerable eminence ; and on the extremity of a tongue 
of land projecting into the jliil is a temple, consecrated to 
Mahadeo> Distance from Boondee, 19 miles. Lat. 

25° 40', long. 75° 52'. 

DOOJANO, in the Rajpoot state of Joiidpore, a village on Garden, Tables 
the route from Niissecrabad to Deesa, a^d 147 miles S.W. of 
the fonnor. The surrounding country is rather level, but with* 
little cultivation. The road in this pjirt of the roiite.is good. 

Lat. 25° 17', long. 73° 14'. 

DOOJANUIT,^ in the jaghire of Jiighur, a town on the route > e.i.c. Ms. 
from Kurnaul to Rewareo, and 73 miles S. of the former. It 
is the residence of a jaghiredar or grantee of a small territory 
from* the East-Tudia Company. The jaghire was, in 1811, 
granted to Ubdus Suinmud Khan, ifi exchange^ for a part of *DcCru*, Poi. 
Ilurreeana, which he had received in 180(5 as a reward for his 
services against the Mahrattaa. The small district of Bohoo 
Nahur Jul, also granted in 1806, has been united with Doo- 
januh, and these at present form the jaghire of the grandson* of * iiMiia Poi. niip. 
Ubdus Summud Khan. The area of the jaghire is about seventy- ^ 
one square miles ; the population is estimated at upwards of 
6,000. A small force, consisting of 50 cavalry and 150 infantry, 
is maintained by the jaghiredar., The town of Dooj.anuh is 
situate in lat. 28° 40', long. 76° 41)'. The centre of the small 
district granted in 1806 is in lat. 28° 25', long. 76° 27'. 

DOOKOO.— A town in the territory inhabited by the Bor e.i.c. m.Doe, 
tribes, six miles N.E. from the river Dihona, and 40 miles N.AV'. 
from Sudiya, in Assam. Lat. 28° 14', long. 95° 16'. 

DOOKTN. — A village situate on the right bank of the e.i.c. Mb. Doc, 
Kuladyue river, in Arracan. Lat. 20° 48', long. 93° 4'. 

DOOLzlBASEE, in the British district of Rajeshahye, pre- e.i.c. Mb. j>oc. 
sideucy of Bengal, a town on the river Attrce. Distance from 
Baulea, N., 25 miles ; from Berhampore, by !paulea, 55 ; from 
Calcutta, by Berhampore, 180. Lat. 24° 42', long. 88° 42'. 

DOOLALQ-tJnJE. — ^A town in the British district of Pur- e.i.c. iii.Door. 
neah, presidency of Bengal, 17 miles N.E. of Furneah. Lat. 

25° 63', long. 87° 48'. 

DOOLAFOOR, in the British disl^ct pf Mynpooree, lieu- Garden, toUm of 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 

the route from cihtonment of Allygurh to that of Myn- 
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pooree, and 17 miles N.W. of the latter. The road in this 
part of the route is rather good ; the country low, level, and 
but partially cultivated. Lat. 27° 22', long. 78° 55'. 

DOOLA SEBA, in the British district of Boolufidshuhur, 
lieuteiiaut-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to that ofDblhi, 
and 43 miles ^ N.W. pf the former. 'The road in this part of 
♦the route is good ; the country level, with partial cultivation, and 
in some places patches of jungle. Lat. 28° 24', long. 77° 48'. 

DOOLEE. — A town in the British district of Tirhoot, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, 41 miles N.E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25° 59', 
long. 85° 38'. 

DOOLKOTE. — .'V village in the British district ‘ of Dcllii, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, on the* 
route from Delhi to BewaVee, and 22 miles S. W. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 2(5', long. 77° 1'. 

DOOLOO.— See Bussdxdar. 

DOOLOOBIA, in the British territory of Saugor and Ner- 
budda, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, 
a town on the route from lloosungabad to Nurnulla, 11 miles 
S.W. of the former. Lat. 22° 37', long. 77° 40'. 

DOOLUBA, in the British district of Goruckpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the IJforth-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Goruckpoor to the Nepal territory, 46 miles 
N. W. of the former. Lat. 27° 20', long. 83° 15'. 

DOOMAH, ill the British district of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town 
on the route from Nurnulla to Baitool, 52 miles S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 21° 30', long. 77° 39'. 

DOO MAHAN. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 
44 miles S.E. from Khatmandoo, and 76 miles N.E. from 
Bettia. Lat. 27° 11', long. 85° 42'. 

DOOMALXJNp. — A town in the native state of Bhotaii^ 
110 miles E. from Dargeeling, and. seven miles from the left 
bank of river Bagnee. Lat. 26° 52', long. 90*^8'. 

DOOMKOT, in the British district of Gurh^, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the route i 
from Bijneur to Sireenuggur, 13 miles S. of the latter. LaC 
80° 4', long. 78° 50'! 

• ‘DOOMUBEEAHGUNJ.i in the Britiaii diatriet of Goruol^4 
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poor, lieutenant-gorernorship of the North-West Provinces, a 
small town 52 miles N.W. of the cantonment of (3t>ruckpoor. 

Buchanan^ describes it at the time of his survey, forty years ■ survey of* 
ago, as containing “ 175 huts, very poor,])ut forming a gtraight *"****' 
wide street. It has been surrounded by a ditch and a hedge 
of bamboos, now neglected. It is finely situated on the banks 
of the Bap tee, but does not possess one boat except for ferry.” 

Distant N. from Allahabad and Benares 135 miles. Lat. 27° Icy) 
long. 82° 43'. i 

DOONA GIBEE, in the British district of Kumaon, lieu- e.i.c. mi.doc. 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Almora to Sireenuggur, 19 miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 29° 48', long. 79° Stf. 

DOONABxi. — A. town in the njjitivc state of Joudpore, on k.i.c. Mg. Doc. 
the left bank of the Loonee river, and 33 miles S.W. from 
Joudpore. Lat. 25° 55', long. 72° 52'. , 

DOONDA. — ^A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or e.i.c. Mg. doc. 
dominions of the Nizam, situate four miles from the right bank 
of the Payne Giingah river, and 170 N.W. from Hyderabad. 

Lat. 19° 50', long. 78° 15'. 

DOONDEE, in the British district of Bareilly, lieutenant- e.i.c. Mg. Doc. 
governorship of the Nortli-West Provinces, a considerable . 
village on the route by Nanakijiath to Euderpoor, from the 
town of Fillibheet, 28 miles N.W. of the latter. It is situate 
two miles E. of the left bank of the river Sookhee. Lat. 28° 58', 
long. 79° 43'. 

DOONDIA KHEE,--See Daukdia.kheua. 

DOONEE,^ in the territory of Jeypoor, in Eajpootana, a « k.i.c. Mg. Doc. 
populous town,2 though of moderate size. It is surrounded by ■ Broughton, w- 
a mud wall, and, though not provided with cannon, was in 1809 SuJ 
80 resolutely defended as to bafiie all the ill-directed efibrts 
of Doulut Eao Scindia to take it. ^Distant from Jeypoor 
1 70 miles. Lat. 25° 53', long. 75° 47'. " 

D06NGA,*w TtJPI DOONGA,! in the British district * e.i.c. mi. doc. 
of Eumaon, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Pro- 
vmi^, ^ halting-place bn the route, by the Unta Dhur& Pass, 
ii&in to Hiundes or South-western Tibet, 144^ miles ■ Gcrden, T^uei 

N.®. of Aimorah, It is a singularly desolflte place, about four ^ ^ 

twlM & of the cre8t«of the pass, and eight miles S. of tto : . 

Doonof Gmood.* m. 
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Chinese frontier. There is no village, but merely a very 
indifferent encamping-ground, close to the junction of the 
Qunka and Lusher, two streams descending during summer 
in a southern direction, from the snow and ice about the pass. 
.Even firewood must ‘bo brought from three miles lower down 
to the southward. The elevation^ above the sea, according to 
Barron’s estimate, frofa the boiling-water point, is 15,450 feet. 
Lat. 30° 32', long. 80° 17'. 

DOOXGERPOEE.— See Dongttrpoob. 

DO ON Grit A, in the British district of Kumaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a village with a 
small Hindu temple, a mile from the left bank of the Lohooghat 
river, and two from its confluence with the Elalcc (Eastern). 
Lat. 29° 20', long. 80° 19'..^ 

DOOPUND. — A town in the British district of Cuddapah, 
presidency of Madras,, 120 miles W, of Masulipatam. Lat. 
15° 56', long. 79° 26'. 

DOOllAMOW. — A town in the native state of Oude, 60 
miles S.E. from Lucknow, and 55 miles N.E. from Euttehpoor. 
Lat. 26° 17', long. 81° 41'. 

DOOIIEJIA. — A town in the native state of Punnah, in 
Buiidelcimd, 26 miles S.E. from Pimuah, and 96 miles N.E. 
from Jubbulpoor. Lat. 24° ^7', long. 80° 33'. 

DOOKGADAS,^ in the British district of Cawnpore, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a village on 
the route from Allahabad to Etawah, and 72 miles^ S.E. 
of the latter. The road in this part of the route is bad, ^ 
running through deep narrow ravines. Lat. 26° 11', long. 
79° 57'. 

DOOEGEENUGfllA, in the jaghire of Eampoor, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a village on the . 
route from Bareilly to Moradabad, and *38 miles N.AV. of th0 ; 
former. The road in this part of the route is good, and pasges^ 
through an open, fertile, and highly-cultivated country. Lat;-- 
28° 44', long. 79° 8'.* ^ 

DCX)EHATTA. — town in the British district of ;^aogld; 
presidenej^ of Bengal, 32 miles N.AV. of Calouttal - 
22° 54', long. 88° 5': i 

<^DOOEUNDA,i in the British distiddt^of Ckota^Nflg]^ 
presidency Bengal, a cantonment on the route from 
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bagh to Sambulpoor, 60 miles* S. of former, 170 N. of latter. ® Garden, T^biei 
At the cantonment* is stationed the principal part of the sitengiuS** 
Bamgurh light infantry and four guns, and two souadrons of 

1 11^ A -1 1 1 1/. .1 A .t . . . vol. 11. parti. as7. 

local horse. A mile and a half nortl^ of the cantopment is 
the civil station of Kishenpoor, where is the Sadder or he^d' 
establishment of the Oovemor-General’s agent for the SoiitlK - 
West Provinces. Doorunda is in lat. 2i', long. 86° 20'. 

DOOfiWAI, or DIIOOKWYE,^* in Pundelcund, a small ‘ e.i.c. Mi. doo. 
town, the principal place of the jiighiro of tho same name, 
which contains* an area of eighteen square miles, eight villages, * De cm*, Pd. 
and a population of 3,000 souls.* Its chief has an annual ?ilIdia*pJ,K*i)iip. 
revenue of 15,000 rupees, and maintains a small military force ** 

. of eight horse and 230 foot. The jaghire is held froAi tho 
East-Iiidia Company by siinnud or.grant,^ dated in 1823. This * Dc cru*. ssa. 
raj was formerly tributary to Jhansi ; but in 1821 the jaghire- 
dars W'ere induced to relinquish thcir« claim to certain villages 
which had been resumed by Jhansi, in lieu of the annual 
tribute, w'hich was calculated at 3,500 rupees per annum. 

Doorwai is 68 miles S.W. of Calpee. Lat. 25° 28', long. 

79° 7'. 

DOOSTPOOIi,^ t ill the territory of Oude, a town on the * mi.ooc, 
route from the cantonnfent of Ooruckpoor to that of Sultan- 
poor, 84 miles* W. of the fonfier, 26 E. of the latter. Hero * onrden, Tabioi 
,is a cantonment for throe of tlie king of Oude’s battalions. loo. 

Supplies are abundant. Tile road in this part of the route is 
rough and bad-J Lat. 26° 18', long. 82° 30'. 

DOOVAH. — A town in the British district of IVfasulipatam, e.i.c. Mi. Ooc. 
presidency of Madras, 54 miles N.E. of Masulipatam. Lat. 


16° 47', long. 81° 41'. 

HOB, a small river of the Punjab, rises in lat. 34° 27', long, von HugeuiiLss. 
73° 7', in tho mountains west of Mazufurabad, ivhich divide **• ^*^* . 


• the valley of the Indus from that of the Jh(dum. It holds a 
westerly course of about fifty miles, and, uniting w’ith the 
Sirrun, falls irfto the Indus on the eastern side, near Torbela, 


in lat* 84° 8', long. 72° 60'. 

town in the native state of Bhopal, 48 miles bic- 

of Fmnklin's Ms. Map ; Dhoor?^e of De Craz. 
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N.W. from Bhopal, and 111 miles S.W. from Saugur. Lafc 
23° 21', long. 77° 10'. 

DOBAV EED. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nfizam, 50 miles W. from Hyderabad, and 
37 miles E. from Mulliair. Lat. 17° 18', long. 77° 60'. 

DOEENALL. — A town in tlie British district of Guddapab, 
presidency of Madras,'- 139 miles W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
15° 55', long. 79° 10'. 

DOTUNUH.— See Deothait. 

DOUBLE ISLAND. — Situated off the coast of the Tenas- 
serim provinces, 14 mUca S. of IMoulmein. Lat. 15° 62', long. 
97° 40'. 

DOUDCANDEE. — A town in the British district of Tip- 
perah, presidency of Bengal, 22 miles S.E. of Dacca. liat. 
23° 31', long. 90° 41'. 

DO UDrOOll. — A town in the British district of Beerhoom, 
presidency of Bengal, 20 miles S. of Moorshedabad. Lat. 23° 64', 
long. 88° *15'. 

DOUJA,' in the British district of Allaliabad, lieutenant- 
governorsliip of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route, by llajapoor ferry, from the cantoiimcut of Allahabad to 
Banda, and 20 iniles^ AV. of the former. The road in this 
part of the route is bad ; the cVmntry level and well cultivated, 
liat, 25° 23', long. 81° 35'. 

DOULANG.— town in the British district Amherstr, in * 
the province of Tenasserim, presidency of Bengal, 88 miles 
N.E. of Moiilmeiii. Lat. 16° 42', long.*98° 14'. 

DODLEE.' — A river rising in a spring On the southern face 
of the Niti Ghaut, in lat. 30° 57', long. 79° 54', leading from 
the British district of Kuinaon to Tibet. The crest of the 
.ghaut, from which the wjiter flows southward, is 16,814 feet* 
above the sea, yet was there no appearance of snow on it in 
the middle of August, nor even in the middle of October^ 
though the cold w’as then found very severe.* ^Passing by 
village of Niti, it holds a course generally south for . niiieteeilii .: 
miles, as far as Mularee, in lat. 30° 42', long. 79°45V| 
feet above ^he sea. As it is principally fed by Tiij 
down the sides of tKe mountains inclosing the 

down which it flows, those supplies ^re Buspend^*:^^^); 
congelation during the night, and released % the 
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sun during the day, so that the river is invariably much fuller 
towards evening than in the morning. From Mulareo the 
Doule^ flows south-west about twenty miles to Tupookun, in 
lat. 30° 29', long. 79° 42', and 6,182 fopt above the ^ea. At 
Tupookun the river turns north-west for eight miles, to its 
confluence with the Vishnoo at Vishnooprag, in lat. 30° 33', 
long. 79°: 38', and 4,743 feet above the &ca. '.rhc united strcain 
of the Doulce and Vishnoo is named the Aluknuiula down- 
wards from the confluence ; and the origin of the Doulee in 
the Niti Ghat is the remotest source of ilie Ganges, except 
that of the Jahnuvi. 

DOULEE (river of Kumaon). — Sec Diiouli. 

DOULUTPOG.R,* in the British district of Cawnpore, lieu- ' e.i.c. m*.Do<< 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from Calpee to Pertabgurh, and three miles^ N. of * onnii'n, TnWci 
the former. Water is abunclant her<\ but supplies must bo 
brought from Calpee. Lat. 26° 9', long. 79° 49'. 

DOULTJTPOOR, in the British district of Suharunpoor, e.i.c. Trigon. 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village thWm 
on the route from Suharunpoor to liuridwar, and 27 miles E. of Kouu?i, aia. 
of the former town. There is a bazar here, and an nbundaiit 
supply of water. The road in this part is very sandy and 
heavy. Distant N.W. from Ca/cutta 93S miles. Lat. 30° 6', 
long. 77° 57'. 

^ DOULUTPOOE.^ — A village in Sinde, situate near the left * w^niker. Mepof 
hank of the Indus. It forms part of the district of Bhoonj *'“*"‘*'''** 

, Bhara,* and was comprised in the transfer of territory made by » corrwponHence 
the British in 1843, from the ameers of Khyerpoor to Mahomed 
Bhawl Khan, in reward of his steady friendship. Lat. 28° 19', 
long. 69° 45'. ' 

DOT7NDEEAKEIEA. — A town in the native state of Oude, e.i.c. Mi.i)oe. 
6n the left bank^of the Ganges, and 50 miles S.W. from Luck- 
ipw*; Lat. 26° 11', long. 80° 45'. 

; ■ DOUE VATjLET, situated in Bunnoo Murwut, of the 
Diman division of the Puiijaub, is 80 miles W. of Kala Bagh, 
from Kohaut. Lat. 32° 55', long. 70° IQf. 

" SEEIE,^ inSirhind, a village gn the route * e.i.c. Mi.Do«i 

and 14 miles S.W. of the latter, 
a f^wfhovels,'^ scattered at the base of a slight > Barr, 
by a caravanserai; but the remains of 
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temples and tombs prove it to have been formerly more con- 
siderable. Inhere is a small bazaar, and water is abundant. 
The road in this part of the route is good. Distant N.’Vy. from 
Calciittaf 1,075 miles. ^sLat. 30° 48', long 76° 8'. 

DOUllALA, in the British district of Meerut, lieutenant- 
governorship of the N'orth-West Provinces, a village on the route 
fi;om the town of Meerut to that of Suharunpoor, and eight 
miles N. of tho former place. It is situate in an open and 
partially-cultivated country, from which water and supplies can 
be obtained. The road in this part of the route is good. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 038 miles. Lat. 29° 7', long. 
77° 46'. 

DOWDAUND. — A town in the British district of Bhagul- 
poor, presidency of Beiiffal, rlt miles S.W. of Raimahal. Lat. 
24° 39', long. 87° 17'. 

DOAVLASEilUM.— •A town in the British district ofEajah- 
mundry, presidency of Madras, four miles S. of Kajahmundry. 
Lat. 16° 57', long."81° 50'. 

DOWLUTABAD,^ * in Hyderabad, or the territory of the 
Nizam, a town with a celebrated fortress, near the north-west 
frontier. The fortifications of the town or pettah, which, how- 
ever, are utterly contemptible, communicate on the east side 
with those of the stupendous •fortress. This stronghold con- 
sists of a conical hill, or rather vast rock of granite, scarped all 
round to a complete perpendicular, for a height of about 150 feet 
from the base. The summit of this conical rock is a small 
platform, not many feet in width, on which is mounted a brass 
twenty-four pounder ; and there is also a staff, on which flies the 
flag of the Nizam. The upper Jind conical part of the hill is 
not accessible by any stairs or passage externally visible, but 
at the base of tho scarp an opening gives admission into a low 
narrow passage, hewn in the solid stone, and leading to a large 
vault, excavated in the interior of tho hill. Prom this chambeir, 
a ramp or gallery, gradually sloping upwards, *and also exca- 
vated in the solid rock, winds round in the interior. Thift: 
ramp ol* ascending gallery, which has a height and- breiftth;^ 
about twcl^ feet, terminates above in a recess on^'ilte Ibp' of : 

^’^Daalatabad of the Persian writers : Prosperity-town ; from Baq^ : 
«pro8perity,”andAhad, “dwelling.” * 
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the rock, about twenty feet square. At the base of the hill, 
throughout its whole circuit, is a ditch, passable throughout its 
whole qxtcut only by one causeway, constructed of stone so 
narrow as to admit the passage of only^wo men abrej^st, and 
defended on the side towards the rock by a battlemented build- 
ing. At a short distance outside the ditcli is a minaret, 
apparently 100 feet high, said to be ereifted in comniemoration 
of the first capture of this place by the Mahomedans. On the 
slope of the hill, and about 100 yards from the summit, is a 
cistern, hewn in the rock, and holding, it is conjectured, about 
forty hogsheads. The perpendicular height of the hill above 
the surrounding plain is about 500 feet. It is altogether 
isolated, being about 3,000 yards from the nearest hills, which 

are situate to the north and w^est. « 

» 

The original name of this place was Deoghur ; and it received 
that of Dowliitabad from the Emperor l^tohammed, son of Togh- 
luk Shah, who proposed to make it the capital^ of the imperial * Riphingtono, 
state, to the supersession of Delhi, and who sought to force the sa 4 -^. 
inhabitants of the latter city to fix their abode in the former. 

The attempt, however, was abortive. It may be added, that the 
present state of Dowlutabad does not exhibit any appearance 
of the prosperity or good fortune indicated by its name. 

Dowlutabab is distant from Auriingabad, N.AV'., 10 miles ; 

Hyderabad, N.W., 280; Bombay, N.E., 170. Lat. 19° 67', 
long. 75° 18'. 

DOWLPOOBEE.— Sec Dholpuei. 

DOWLUTGUIfGE. — A towm in the British ^district of e.i.c. mi.doc. 
Nuddea, presidency of Bengal, 21 miles E. of Kislmuggur. 

Lat. 23° 25', long. 88° 50'. 

bOWLTJTGUEH. — A town in the Eajpoot state of Odey- e.i.c. Mf.Doe. 
poor, six miles from the right of the Koree river, and 57 miles 
S.W. from Ifusseerabad. Lat. 25° 3^, long. 74° 26'. 

DOWLTITPOOE.— A town in the British district of Hydra- Mi. Doc. 

had, in Scinde, presidency of Bombay, 10 miles from the left 
bank of the Indus, and 78 miles N, of Hydrabad. Lat. 26° 29', 

pi^W^DTPOOB.— A town ofMalwa, in the ]jative state e.i.c. mi-Docn 
of Bhopal, 41 miles S.W. from Bhopal, ahd 65 miles AV. from 
Si^iinjgdi>ad. Lj^t. £2^ 53', long. 76° 
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DOWITA. — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or 
dominions of the rajah of Berar, 133 miles N.W* from Sum- 
bulpoor, and 21 miles S. from Euttunpoor. Lat. ^1° 57', 
long. 82° 2'. ^ 

DOWSAH, or DEOSTJB,^ in the Eajpoot state of Jeypore, 
on the route from Agra to Ajmer, 110 miles* W. of former, 
118 E* of latter* It of considerable size, and is built on one 
ide of a rocky hill, having a flat summit, * “ nearly^ four miles 
iu circumference, which, besides being difficult of access, is sur- 
mounted with a wall pierced with loopholes, and having two 
large bastions at the bottom, on one side of the rock.’’ It is 
at present used as a state prison** by the government of Jey- 
pore. The town is surrounded by a ruinous wall of atone, and 
contains one flno old Hindoo temple, several smaller ones, a 
mosque, and some large and riclily-carved houses, but all 
verging to decay. Tjiere are also many handsome tombs. 
Lat* 26° 50', long. 76° 29'. 

DO YANG-. — A river of Eastern India, rising on the frontier 
of the native state of Muneepoor, in lat. 25° 36', long. 94° 7', 
and, flowing in a northerly direction through the British terri- 
tory inhabited by the Ifaga tribes, falls into the Dhunseeree 
river in lat* 26° 7', long. 93° 59'. 

DEA8, or DUEAS, in Ladakh, at a short distance north of 
the northern frontier of Cashmere, is a collection of villages, 
with a fort, in a valley of the same name, through which lies 
the route from Lo to Cashmere by the Bultul Pass* Through 
the middle* of the valley flows the river Dras, which, rising in 
the Bultul or Kantal Pass, a little to the south, flows north- 
ward to the Indus, which it joins opposite the village of Morol, 
in lat* 34° 44', long* 76° 20'. Dras is 9,000 feet above the sea, 
and in lat* 34° 23', long. 75° 54'. 

DEAUPA,^ in the «penin8ula of Kattyw'ar, province of 
Ouzerat, a town Atuate in the district ofHallar. There ato" 
seventeen* villages annexed to it, and the total pojpulation is 
estimated at 4,000* An annual tribute of 4,000 rupees is paid 
to the ^British government* Distance from Ahmedabad S;W;/ , 
170 miles* Lat. 22°, long* 70° 13'. 

DEOO&. — A to^n in the native state of Berar, or territory: 
ofvthe rajah of Nagpoor, 141 miles E. frpip Nagpoor, :!md 
miles W. from Eyepoor* Lat. 21° 11', long. 81° 20'. . 

f aw 
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DROOEAJAPATAM, or DOOGOOEAUZEPATAM,i* 
in tbo British district of Ncllore, presidency of Madras, a 
town OD^the Coromandel Coast, on the western sliore^ of tlie 
northern inlet forming communication l^piween Pulicat Lake 
and the Bay of Bengal. South-east of the outward or seaward 
mouth of the inlet, “ is a space® from three to four miles wide, 
now called Blackwood Harbour, with soAndinga from four and 
a half fathoms near the shore, to six or seven fathoms con- 
tiguous to the edge” of Armegon Slmal, w^liicli slieltors it in 
certain directions, while Pundi Point and shoal, and the main- 
land, protect it on otlier points ; so that ships may lie here in 
safety ; and it is stated'* by Captain ISfaxwell, assistant uiarino 
, surveyor-general, that “ it is the only place on the Coromandel 
Coast which offers the least protcjstion to ships during an 
easterly gale.” ’ “ During the north-east monsoon, or stormy 
season, the sea breaks very high on th^ shallow ridge of the 
shoal, rendering the harbour within comparatively smooth.” 
It has recently been determined® to connect this town with 
the city of Madras, by means of an extension of the navigable 
line of communication through the Pulicat Lake. Distance 
from Madras, N., GO miles; Ncllore, S., 34. Lat. 13° 59', 
long. 80° 13'. 

DUB, in the Punjab, a pass dN'cr a mountain on the route 
from Attock to Cashmere, by the Baramula road. While 
under the dominion of the Sikhs, it was infested by free- 
booters, who held possession of the fort of Putighur, and 
spread terror over the whole vicinity. But HariliJingh, an 
intrepid and energetic Sikh chieftain, attacked them, drove 
them out of a jungle where they took refuge, by firing it, and 
put the whole body to tho sword. The Dub Pass is situate on 
the water-line dividing the feeders of the Kishengunga, and 
consequently of the Jhelum, on the east side, from those of 
the Indus on the west. Lat. 34° 17', long. 78 ° 21'. 

PUBAEEB.-^A town on the right bank of tho Brahma- 
pootra, in the British district of Goalpara, presidency of 
Bengal, 48 miles 8.W. of Goalpara. Lat, 26°, long. 89°i56'. 

DUBBAE, or DABHA, an estuary of the Indus^being one 

^ * Pagnjpattaaam of Itein ; Annegon of the British writers generally^ 
Duraspatam of Horsborgh. 
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of tlio numerous outlets by which the Indus rei^ches the sea. 
The mouth of tlie Dubbar is in lat. 24° 21', long. 67° 17'. 

DUBBOI.— See Duubbooee. ^ 

DUBHAE,^ in th^ British district of Boolundshuhur, lieu- 
lenaut-governorship of the North- West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Buddaon to Delhi, G9 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Population^ 7,837 soills. Lat. 28° 13', long. 78° 21'. ■ 

DTJBKA. — A river rising in the British district of Kuxnaon, 
lieutenant-governorship ©f the Nortli-AVest Provinces, on the 
southern declivity of the Gagur or Qhuigarli mountain, in 
lat. 29° 27', long. 79° 26'. It holds a south-westerly course 
for twenty miles, as far as the village of Burooa, where, in 
lat. 29° 20', long. 79° 13', it finally passes from the mountains . 
into the plain ; and for this distance the valley down which it 
flows forms the direct route from Almora to Moradabad. In 
this part of its course, it is fordable at all seasons. Prom 
Burooa it takes a nearly southerly direction for about ninety 
miles, and falls into the Western Eaiiigunga in lat. 28° 24', 
long. 79° 17'. Below Burooa, it bears the name of Googha, 
and still lower down, that of Nabul. 

DUBOKA. — A town in the British district of Nowgong, 
Lower Assam, presidency of Bengal, 73 miles E. of Gowhatty. 
Lat. 26° 6', long. 92° 63'. V 

DDBRA,^ in territory of G walior, or possessions of Scindia, 
a village on the route from the fort of Gwalior to Saugor, 
33'^ miles 8. of former, 169 N.W. of latter. There is water 
from wells and a small stream, and supplies are procurable. 
Lat. 25° 53', long. 78° 20'. 

DDBAV^ALLEE, in tlie British district of Bhutteeana, 
lieutenant-governorship *of the North-West Provinces, a town 
on the route from Hansi to the Punjab, 96 miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 29° 57', long. 74° 49'. 

DUCHO. — A •town in tho native state of Nepal, on the, 
left bank of a branch of the Bori Gunduk ri^er, and 32 miles. 
N. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28° 9', long. 85° 13'. 

D1IDANA. — A town in the province of Guzer^, or tenitmiy^ 
of the G^icowar, situate on the left bank of the Bonnaes. 
river, 39 miles S.W! from Deesa. Lat. 23° 49', long. 7i? 42f.s 
cd)tfD COOSY, a river tributary to Coosy, 

Nepal, in lat. 27° 59', long. 86° 81, and, flowing in a 
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direction for about fifty miles through Nepal, falls into the 
Ooosy, in lat. 27° 20', long. 80° 30'. 

DUDI^EE. — A town in the British district of Belgaum, 
presidency of Bombay, 16 miles N. W. of t^e town of Bclgnum. 
Lat. 16° 2', long. 74° 30'. 

DTJDDIAN WALLA, in the Daman division of the Punjab, 
a town situated on the left bank of the* Khoorum river, 56 
miles N. of the town of Dora Ismael Khan. Lat. 32° 35', 
long. 70° 62'. 

DUDDUB. — A town in the British district of Hydrabad, 
in Sindc, presidency of Bombay, 70 miles N.E. of Hydrabad. 
Lat. 26° 10', long. 69° 8'. 

% DTJDEBOO, in the Bajpoot state of Boekaneer, a village 
on the route from liutungiirh to the town of Beekaneer, 66 
miles E. of the latter. It contains 130 houses, and has a 
supply of excellent water from a well 196 feet deep. Lat. 
27° 57', long. 74° 24'. 

DUDHOA, in the jaghirc of Jhujhur, lieutenant-governor- 
ship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the route from 
Ilansee to Neemuch, and 52 miles 8. of the former. Water 
is good and abundant; there are a tew shops, and supplies are 
procurable after due notice. The road in this part of the route 
is good. Lat. 28° 28', long. 76° 1^'. 

DUDKTJNDA. — ^A town in the native state of Nepal, on 
the right bank of a branch of the San Coosy river, and 48 
iftiles N.E. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 27° 64', long. 86° 1'. 

DTJPFLAPOOB. — A town in the native state of Juth, one 
of the Sattara jaghires, 87 miles N.E. from Belgaum, and 
84 miles 8.B. from Sattara. Lat. 17°, long. 75° 8'. 

DUG. — A town of the Bajpoot state of Jhallawur, formerly 
belonging to Holkor, but transferred in 1818, by the treaty of 
Mundeesor, to the ruler of Kotah, upoiT the partition of whose 
dominions it was allotted to the division of ^Thallawiir. Lat. 
28° 66', long. 75°^6'. 

DUGliUGEE,' in the British district of Puttehpoor, lieu- 
tenant-goyemorship of the North-West Provinces, a tovm on 
the ng^ bank of the Ganges, 882^ miles from Calcu^a by the 
riv^ ’^4 miles abcrve Allahabad, 22 miles of the town of 
Ptittehimor byland.- Bat.26°66',long. 81°16'^ 

DU^HAI, id Sirmoor, a sanatarium for troops, between 
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the rivers Sutlej and Jumna, eight miles S.E. from Sabathu, 
16 miles S. from Simla. Lat. 30° 63', long. 77° 7'. 

DUHLEE,^ in the British district of Etawa, Ijputenant- 
governorship of tliQ North-West Provinces, a town situate 
in lat. 27° 2', long. V8° 52'. 

DUHLEEA, in the British district of Furrukhabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship ‘bf the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the right bank of the Bamgunga, eight miles N.E. of the city 
of Furrukliabad. Lat. £7° 26', long. 79° 45'. 

DUliBAON, or DlIERAON, in the British district of 
Booliindshuliur, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West 
Provinces, a village on the route from Allyghur cantonment to 
that of Delhi, and 33^ miles N. W. of the former. The road iq^ 
this part of the route good; the country open, and but 
scantily cultivated. Lat. 28° 18', long. 77° 53'. 

DUKIA, or DXj]vEEA, in the British district of Mora- 
dabad, licutenant-govcruorship of the North-West Provinces, 
a village on the route from Moradabad to Almora, and 29 miles 
N. of the former place. The road in this part of the route is 
bad for whe(ilcd carriages, and passes through an open, low, 
level country, partially cultivated. Lat. 29° 12', long. 79° 1'. 

DUKKA JEIJN(t. — A town in the native state of Bhotan, 
on the right bank of tlie diuldada river, and 62 miles N.E. 
from Darjeeling. Lat. 27° 21', long. 89° 15'. 

DUKTOWLEE.— See Dektowlt. 

DULASSEREE. — The name assigned in the lower part of 
its coursb’ to the Konaie, a great watercourse in Bengol.-^See 
Ko3srAn5. 

DULCHIPOOR. — A town in the Boondela native state of 
Shahgurh, 33 miles S.E. from Tehree, and 34 miles N.E. from 
Saugur. Lat. 24° 14', long. 79° 3'. 

DULEELUGXJNJ.'^A town in the native state of Oude,; 
on the left bank* of the Ganges, and 91 miles S.E. from Lucli^t 
now. Lat. 25° 40', long. 81° 33'. 

DDLEEPGUNGEi^ in the territory of Oude, a^vilkge did? 
the route by Shahahad from Lucknow to Shahjehanpoor, 24!^^ 
miles soi^th of the latter. It has a bazar and abupdance^^ 
good water. Ther6 is encamping-gcound and a lake ^i^dvo tS 
tih 1)he road in this part of the routais^bad for wheeled^cap^ 
riages. Lat. 27° 31', long. 80° 2'. 

804 
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DULEEPGUBH,^ in the D<aman division of the Punjab, a * e.i.c. mb. doc. 
fort designed and built by Major Edwardes,* and situated on * r-dwardes, Pun- 
the right^ank of the Khooruni, (53 miles N. W. of the town of ** • 

Dera Ismael Khan. Lat. 32° 41', long. 7()° 41'. ^ 

DTJLEYNUGTJB, or DULABNAGAll,^ in the British ' e.i.c. mh. doc. 
district of Etawa, licutenant-govornorship of the Xorth-West. 

Provinces, a village on tlio route froin*Calpee to the can- 
tonment of Etawah, and 29^ miles S.E. of the latter. The road 
in this part of the route is lieavy andibad, but the country is 
level and cultivated. Lat. 26° 31', long. 79° 20'. 

DULGANO . — A town in the British district of Dur rung. 

Lower Assam, presidency of Bengal, 02 miles W. of Bishnath. 

Jiat. 26° 34', long. 92° 12'. 

DULSAEPOOE, in the British cjistrict of Muttra, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the ^'orth-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the city of Agra to Bareli, syul 38^ miles N.E. of 
the former. The road in this part of the route is good, the 
country well wooded and cultivated. Lat. 27° 32', long. 


3 Garden, Tables 
of Jtoutes, 99. 


E.I.C. Ml. Doc. 


78° 

DXILSING SEEAI. — A town in the British district of e.i.c. mi. Due. 
Tirhoot, presidency of Bengal, 51 miles E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 

26° 38', long. 85° 55'. 

DTJMAJEE. — A village in Siiuljfe, on the route from Sehwan e.i.c. Mi.Doe. 
to Kurrachee, and 60 miles N.E. of the latter town. The 
road near Dumajee is represented as indifferently good, and 
forage can be obtained to a considerable extent. The supply 
of water is rather scanty; there are two wells wliich Alford it, 
but they are liable to fail in the dry season. Alter rainy 
weather, a torrent, called the Dumnjee river, flows by the 
village, and. falls into, the Dhurwid river about twelve miles to 
the N.E. Dumajee is in lat. 25° 21 ', long. 67° 50'. 

DUMBA, or DOOMBEH, a small river in Siiide, rises in e.i.c. m«. Doc. 
the southern part of the Keertar range of ifiountains, about 1340 , ' p^iio— Da 
twenty miles noi 1 :h-east of Kurrachee, in lat. 25° 4', long. 

67° 16V fudi, ^ southerly course estimated at eighteen Schwanand 
mfles, falls into the river Mularee, in lat. 24° 52', long. 67° 15', *^“"*®**®®* 
Abotdi j^ above its mouth it is crossed by ^le route 
to Sehwan, and is at thdlt point, during the 
iaii]^ Boasoiit a sihall. stream. In the dry season, the channel* 
has no Btraam, though Fater may be obtained by digging in 
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the bed. The place where it is crossed bjr the road, as above 
mentioned, is called the Dumba Camp. The road there is 
generally good, and forage may be obtained in cquisiderable 
qiianjbities. 

DUIMDUHA,^ m British district Purneah, presidency of 
Bengal, a town 22 miles W. of the town of Purneah, It is 
situate on the west or right bank of the river Cosy, is the 
principal place of a pergana of the same name, and has 1,300 
houses; which niiinber, according to the usually received 
average* of inmates to houses, would assign it a population of 
6,500. Lat. 25° 41', long. 87° 11'. 

DUMDUM,^ in the British district called the Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs, a town, formerly the head quarters* of artillery for 
the presidency of Bengal. In its vicinity is the cannon- 
foundry, of which a military* writer thus speaks ; “ This cannon- 
foundry is in every respect better contrived than that of 
"WoolvTich. It contains a boring-room in which twelve brass 
guns may be bored at tlie same time, for the government pro- 
cures the iron guns from Europe. During the time I was 
there, six guns were cast ; and the arrangements are such, that 
three times the number might have been manufactured.” 
The church “ is a very^ pretty building, divided into aisles by 
two rows of .Doric pillars, 'and capable of containing a nume- 
rous congregation.” Distant from Barrackpore, S.E., 10 miles ; 
Calcutta, N.E., eight miles. Lat. 22° 38', long. 88° 30'. 

DUMDUM.^ — A valley in Caslimere, with a pass over the 
mountains which inclose that country to the south. This pass, 
situate between the mountains Puti Paiijal and Pir Panjal, is 
generally called the Pir Panjal Pass, but sometimes the Nandan 
Sar Pass. It is 11,800 feet above the sea, and through it li^s 
tho route into Cashmere from the Punjab, by llajawur. The, 
river Bembeara rise^ about tho summit of tlie pass, 
flowing north-east, falls into the Yehut or Jhe]]iim, whiblii 
drains the wdiole of Cashmere. It is called the Hiirijp&|: 
river by Vigne.* Lat. 83° 45', long. 75° ' 

DUMDnJVIA ,^ in the British district of Allahabad, 
nant-goYemorship of the North-West Provinces^ viljage ■ 
the left bank of the Ganges, 788* miles N.W. of 

s' 
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the river route, 16 S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the same. . 

Lat. 25^^ 19', long. 82® 9'. 

DTIMpUMA, in the British district of Baraset, presidency e.i.c. M8.nSc. 
of Bengal, a village with a police-statioi), on the Isami^tti, an 
offset of the Ganges. Distance from Calcutta, E., 42 miles. 

Lat. 22® 28', long. 89® 3'. 

DUMDUMMA. — A town in the British district of Dinajc- f-I-c. Mi. doc. 
poor, presidency of Bengal, 9G miles E. of Bhagulpore. Lat. 

25® 18', long. 88® 31'. 

DUMDUMINEATI. — A town in the British district of e.i.c. ai». Doc. 
Bhagulpoor, presidency of Bengal, 20 miles 8.W. of Kajinahal. 

Lat. 24® 65', long. 87® 31'. 

DUM J A. — A town in the native state of Nopal, on the left e.i.c. Us. doc. 
bank’ of the San Coos river, and 30 miles N.AV'. from Khat- 
mandoo. Lat. 27® 25', long. 85® 4G' ‘ 

DUMKEIJIA. — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or E.ic. Ms.noQ. 
territory of the rajah of Bcrar, 173 miles E. from Nagpoor, 
and 94 miles 8.E. from Eaingurh. Lat. 21® 39', long. 81® 45'. 

DUMMOW,' in the British territory of Saiigor and Ner- * e.i.c. m*. Doc. 
budda, a town near the common boundary of Malwa and Gond- 
wana, the principal place of a pergunnah of the same name,^ * Saiiniirs of 
on the route from Jubbulpoor to Saiigor, 65* miles N.W. of a Gnrdiii,Tnbici 
former, 46 E. of latter. It Las’ a large bazar, and water is 
abundant from wells. 

The area^ of this pergunnah is 1,554,058 acres. Of this ex- * statiRtfM of 

\ ° Frov. 170. 

tent, 807,451 arc malgoozqrce, or assessim to the land revenue, 

406,078 of the land so assessed being cultivated ; thoTemaiuing 
401,373 being capable of cultivation, but not actually cultivated. 

Of the land unassessed, 215,685 arc lakhiraj, or legally exempt'' 
from assessment, and 530,922 acres are barren. 'Phe jumma, 
or total land revenue, w as for 1847, 4,G5,50J) rupees ; being at 
the rate of Bs. 0 4a. 9p. per acre on tbe*total area, Bs. 0 9a. 2p. 
on the malgoozoree, and Bs. 1 2a. 4p. on the chltivated portion. 

The totid popultttion at* the period of the latest return was 
863)584. The Hindoos greatly predominate; the numbers * 
being, : agricultural, 282,079; non-agricultural, 69,416 ; 4otal, 

861,4954 while those of all other denominations amoi^t only to 
8,626 ; non-agricultural, 8,463; total, 12,089. 

Ifi:1848| . the European civil establishment hero consists 
of pue dwuty commisjiipiier of the first class, and one sub* 
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assistant surgeon. The town of Dummow is distant from 

• Garden, TabiM Calcutta, vid Allahabad, 775 miles.^ Lat. 23° 5(y, long. 79° 8(y. 

^ DUMOH.— See Dummow. ^ 

E.I.C. Ms. Doc. DUJMPA. — A to\^;n in the native state of Bhotan, 146 miles 

N.E. from DargeeliAg, and 130 miles N. from Goalpara. Lat. 
28°, long. 90° 27'. 

E.I.C. Ms. Doc. DUMUL. — A in iljc British district of Dharwar, pre- 

* sidency of Bombay, 52 miles S.E. of Dharwar. Lat. 15° 18', 
long. 75° 60'. 

Gnnien, Tables of DUlSrAHAll, in the British district of My npooree, lieute- 
Routes,i5. nant-governorahip of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from tlie city of Agra to the cantonment of Myn- 
pooree, and nine miles W. of the latter. The road in this part, 
of the route is in manyj)laces laid under water during the 
periodical ruins in the latter part of summer; at other times 
it is tolerably good. ^The country is level, and partially culti- 
vated. Lat. 27° 14', long. 78° 58'. 

DUN1)EE8TIUJI.~-See Derksura. 

B.I.C. Ms.Doc. DUNDOOKA, in the British district of Ahinedabad, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, a town 62 miles S.W. of the city of 
Ahinedabad, 100 NAV. of Surat. Lat. 22° 20', long. 71° 56'. 
DUNl)OJilJlI.---Sec Dekdowra. 

E.I.C. Ms. Doc. DUNttAVA.— A town ii^ the native state of Nagpoor, or 

the dominious of the rajah of Berar, situate on the left bank of 
the llutsoo river, and 208 miles S.W. from Sherghotty. Lat. 
22° 28', long. 82° 34'. 

> E.I.C. Ms. Doc. DUNGHYEjMn the British district Behar, presidency of 
Bengal, a small town on the route from Hazareebagh to 
» Garden, Tshies Benares, 43 railes^ N.W. of former, 146 S.E. of latter. It is 
of Routes, 106 . jiortli-west extremity of the pass of the same ; 

name, at the bottom of the descent by which the road passes 
from the high land of tEamgurh to the plains of Behar. The 

* Voyages, iiL 807. road dowu this dbscent is, according to Jacquemont,^ execrabl|e^ 

and indicating great want of care and skill iii the govemmeot < 

* engineers who laid it down. The little town itself has a bozctl^y: 
and well supplied with water. Elevation above the sea 66^: 

4 Id. Hi. 311. feet.4 Lat. 24° 27', long. 85° : 

£.i.c.Mf.Doe. DUNdKOT. — A town in the native state of Nepal»;^ 

sDiiles N.E. from Khatmandoo, and 187(mi^e8 N.W. from^Ii^J 
jeeling. Lat. 28° Kf, long. 86° 82'. . 
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DUNHOBA. — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or e.i.c. mi. Doe. 
territory of the rajah of Berar, 102 miles 8.E. from Nagpoor, 
and 67 ^fiiles N.E. from Chanda. Lat. 20° 11', long. 80° 21'. 

DUNKOUB, in the Britisli district of Bolundahuhur, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of tlio North-West Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of the pergiinnah of the same ]iamc, situate on 
the route from Muttra to Delhi by the Idft bank of the Jumna, 
and 28 miles 8.E. of Delhi. Lat. 28° 21', long. 77° 37'. 

DUNTOLA. — A town in the British district of Purneea, e.i.c. Mt. Doc. 
presidency of Bengal, 45 miles N.E. of Purneea. liUt. 26° O', 
long. 88° 6'. 

DUNWAB. — A town in the British district of Shahabad, e.i.c. Ms. Doc. 

, presidency of Bengal, 51 miles S.W. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25° O', 
long. 84° 28'. 

DUPIIA PANEB EIVEB, a small stream of the Sudiya 
district of Upper Assam, rises in lat. 27°,38', long. 06° 50', and, 
flowing in a south-westerly direction for thirty-five miles, falls 
into the Noh Dihing river near the village of Imjong, in lat. 

27° 28', long. 06° 30'. 

DUPIIA LA. — A tribe inhabiting the country lying between 
the main range of the Ilimidaya Mountains and that known as 
the Sub-IIiinalaya, and which is situate to the north of the 
Luckimpoor district of Upper A^sara. The centre of the tract 
is in lat. 27° 35', long. 03° 45'. 

DUBA, in the British district of Agra, lieutenant-governor- e.i.c. Ms.Doc. 
ship of the North-AVest Provinces, a town close to the western 
frontier towards Bhurtpoor, 10 miles S.W. of the city of Agra. 

Lat. 27° 3', long. 77° 48'. 

DUEABUND, or DEEABUND, in the tract of territory K.F.c.M«.Dofl, 
on the right bank of the Indus, a small town and fort in the bul’^'*if,**’***^^*“*’ 
Derajat, about 42, miles S.W. of Dera Ismael Khan. It is the 
place of rendezvous of the Lohani and other earavans, which every thp DerajH^ os. 
spring depart westward with the annual supply of British and 
Indian wares for Central Asia. These Lohanis descend, with vigne, Ghiunefh 
their camels and other cattle, to spend the winter in the mild 
climate and luxuriant pastures stretching along the western 
bank of the Indus, and at the same time to furnish ^hemselves 
with articles suitable for supplying their ctstomers in Afghan* 
and the countpea north and west of it ; and they assemUtf 
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at Durabund to muster their strength for resisting the preda- 
tory tribe infesting the roads through \vhich they liave to pass. 
The town of Durabund is a small ill-built place, bul^bearing 
evidence of having bpen more prosperous, until ruined by the 
predatory attacks of the Yaziris and other marauders from 
the west. The permanent population is scarcely 1,000. Lat. 
Sr 35', long. 70° 13'.«- 

DUEAJEE, in the delta of Sinde, a small town on the Bug- 
gaur, or great western branch of the Indus. When, about 200 
years ago, this branch was navigable from the sea to the main 
channel of tlie river, Durajee and Lahorybunder, about two 
miles lower down, were the principal ports of Sinde, being 
accessible for vessels of 200 tons burthen.^ The Buggaur,*, 
however, has now for ipany years ceased to be navigable 
during the season of low water in tlic Indus, and goods landed 
at Durajee are,*'* by r^eans of camels, conveyed to Tatta over- 
land, a distance of thii*ty miles. Though, during the season of 
low' water, the Buggaur is unnavigable above Durajee, it has 
at all times a depth of at least twelve feet^ from that place 
dowmwards as far as the rittyanco mouth of the Indus, a 
distance of twenty-eight miles. This easy access from the sea 
renders ])urajee the port of Tatta and the greater part of the 
delta, as Kurraclice is the ge\ieral haven for the upper part of 
Sinde. The closure of the port of Vikkur, in consequence of 
the great alteration w hich took place in the Iliijamaree mouth^ 
in 1839, w’ill probably cause an increased resort to Durajee. 
Lat. 24° 80', long. G7° 30'. 

DUEALAIT,^ ill Sirhind, a village on the route from 
Kumal to Lodiana, and 17 miles N.W. of the former town. 
Distant IT.W. from Calcutta 982 milos.^ Lat. 30° 2', long. 
76° 52'. 

DUEBUH, or DURBA,^ in the British district of Bhut-i 
tiana, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Frovincee, a; 
small town or village near the south-eastern bbundary^ towardijiv 
Ilurriana. On the restoration of the canal of Feroz Shah w^ 
1825,^ a branch,^ for the purpose of iirigation, was made froill^ 
it to DurJ^a, a distance of thirty-two miles. It gives name 
one of the pergunUahs or subdivisions of the district, . ’ ^ 
25', long. 75° 12'. ‘ ' 
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DUEBUN G A,^ * in the British district of Tirhoot, presidency * e.i.c. Mi. doc. 
of Bengal, a town on the route from Dinapoor to Furneah, 

70 miWs^ N.B. of former, 131 W. of latter. It is situate on * ourfien, tuWei 
the banks of the river Buckca, and supplies for troopsyinay be 
had here in great abundance. TTcrc^ is the thana or station of ® Benjiai and 
a police division of tho same name. Lat. 20*^ 8', long. 85° 58'. fSjL’poJn.'m 

BUEEEAGUNJ, in tho British district of Eiirrukhaba^, e.i.c. M8.Dttc. 
lieutenant-governorship of the Norih-West Provinces, a town 
on the north-western frontier, towards AHgnrli, 33 miles N.W. 
of the city of Purriikhabad. liiit. 27° 37', long. 70° 8'. 

DUEEEBA. — ^A town in tho Jiajpoot state of Jcypoor, 50 e.i.c. ms. doo. 
miles N. from Jcypoor, and 103 miles N.W. from Bhurtpoor. 

Lat. 27° 30', long. 75° 59'. 

iUHEEl’OOll.— See 1 )eiitai>oor. 

DUEGAON, or DEHGAOJs,^ in the native state of Giir- * e.i.c. Ms. Doc. 
whal, a village on the western declivity of a mountain rising 
from the left bank of the Supin or Tonse, about 2,000 feet 
above its bed, and a mile above its confluence with the Eoopin. 

Jacquemont,'^ from an observation with tho barometer, esti- ‘vojage, iv.isa 
mates its elevation above the sea at 7,159 feet. Lat. 31° 4', 
long. 78° 11'. 

DTJEGAPOOE. — A town in the British district of Mymen- Ej.c.Mi.Doe. 
sing, presidency of Bengal, 75*’ miles S. of Goalpara. Lat. 

25° 4', long. 90° 41'. 

DUEGUK. — A town in the native state of Cashmere, or E.i.c.M8.Dde« 
temtory of Qholab Singh, 220 miles N.E. from Jamoo, and 
189 miles N.E. from Kaugra. Lat. 34° 8', long. 78° 17'. 

DUEKOTHEE.— See DnooacATTEE. 

DTTELAH'.^ — A river of Bengal, rising in Bhootan, in lat. 27°, * Mk Pd«. 

long. 88° 43', and, proceeding in a soutlierly direction for forty 
miles, reaches the northeni boundary of tho British district of 
Dinajepore. Flowing through that* district south-east for 
about ten miles, it passes flrst into the territory of Cooch Behar, 
and then into*the district of Eungpdre, and re-entering a 
second time each of the two last-mentioned tracts, which it 

DarbhragaqfTassin. According to JHlford,' “some leamed'pandits ■ Ai. tMk' 
derive the etymology of Dur-bungsh from Dwar^ or Dewar, '^and Bangah, 
the door, or gatem, of the pahoo of tiie king;, was dmtMyai (y 
the riVer (Bukla) doriag As TRino.” 
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traverses for the aggregate distance of ninety-eight miles, it is 
finally discharged into the Brahmapootra, on the right or west 
side, in lat. 25° 40', long. 89° 45'. Its course throug^iout is 
from north-west to sauth-east, and its total length 148 miles. 
During the rainy season, it is navigable^ throughout for craft 
of about ten tons burthen, but at other times the upper part 
ijs not navigable. As far up as Mogulhat, however, about forty * 
miles from its mouth, it is at all times navigable for craft of 
ten or twelve tons burthen. 

DTJIIMAIIPOOB. — A town in tlie native state of Oude, 
seven miles E. from the left bank of the Gogra river, and 86 
miles N.E. from Shahjehanpoor. Lat. 28° 11', long. 81° 20'. 

DtJE Af AWAEAM. — A town in the British disirict of Bel- 
lary, presidency of Madras,^ 196 miles N.W. of Madras. Lat. 
14° 25', long. 77° 48'. ‘ 

DUEEAUNGDEA,' in the peninsula of Kiittywar, pro- 
vince of Guzerat, a town in the district of Jhalawar, near the 
northern frontier, towards the Eun or Salt Marsh. It was 
formerly a place of considerable importance,^ but is represented 
now as ratlier decayed, though^ still numbering 2,000 houses 
in good preservation, and having walls erected at a late period. 
Its chief, of tlie Jliala tribe, is considered one of the most 
exalted^ of that race. The territory to which this place gives 
name is, in its relations with the British government, con- 
sidered united to the small tallook of lluhvud, conjointly with 
which it is returned oflicially as having a population* estimated 
at 51,709, hnd paying annually a tribute of 43,909 rupees. In 
1828, it Avas stated that many villages had been deserted, and 
that from famine^ and the inroads of freebooters, the population 
had been reduced to little more than a third of its former 
amount. There are some manufactures^ of coarse cloth, cai*pet- 
ing, and other articles.* Distance from Ahmedabad, W., 76 . 
miles ; Baroda, N!AV., 125. Lat. 23°, long. 71° 25'. 


DUEEOOE. — A town situate in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or ; 
dominions of the Nizam, 36 miles N.'W’. of Eumool. Lat. ;' 
16° 13', lovg. 77° 44'. 

DUEEUNG,' in' Low'er Assam, presidency of Bengal, "a" 
tbi^n, the chief place of a considcrabE district of the same; 

name, containing an area of 2,000 square miles, and a peji^ula^^i 
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tioii of 80,000 souls.2 The town is situate on the right bank » PariinmcntBiy 

of the Bralimapootra, 73 miles S.W. of Bisnath. Lat. 26° 25', 

long. 82° 2'. ■ • 

DUfiSENDAH. — The principal phiqe of the pergunnah of e.i.c. Mu. Doc. 
the same name, a town on the river Bagliiii, a tributary of tlio 
Jiiiima, seven miles S.W. of the right bank of the latter, 

39 E. of tlio town of Banda. Lat. 25° £7', long. 80° 57'. 

DUEUK. — A town in the native state of Oiide, 70 miles E. e.i.c. Mb. Doo. 
from Pilccbhcct, and 81 miles Bf.E. from Shahjehanpoor. 

Lat. 28° 35', long. 81° 

DUBWESIIABAD, in the British district of Euttehpoor, e-i.o. Mb. doc. 
lieutenant-governorship of the Xorth-West Provinces, a town 
on the route from Hummerpoor to the town of Euttehpoor, 
and 14 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26° 1', long. 80° 41'. 

DUEYATI KTIAN, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab division of e.i.c. m*.Doo. 
the Punjab, a town situated near the left bank of the Indus, 
and 11 miles E. of the town of Dera Ismael Khan. Lat. 


31° 45', long. 71° 5'. 

DUSEEA, in the British district of Boolundshuhur, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from Allygurh cantonment to that of Delhi, and 
24^ miles N.W. of the former. The road in this part of the * Garden, Tablet 
route is good; the country opj^n, with a sandy soil, scantily 
cultivated. Lat. 28° 10', long. 77° 58'. 

DUSOAON. — A town in the British district of Burdwan, E.i.o. Mi. Doc. 
presidency of Bengal, 79 miles N.AY. of Calcutta. Lat. 

23° 30', long. 87° 42'. 

DUSNUGGUE. — A town in the British district of Silhet, e.i.c. mi.Doc. 
presidency of Bengal, 36 miles S. of Silhet. Lat. 24° 25', 
long. 91° 45'. 

DUSPULL A.^ — One of the Cuttack Mehals, in Orissa, placed ‘ ® i mi. 
under the political superintendence Qf an agent appointed by 
the Governor- General of India. It has an* area of 162 square 
miles, containing a population of 7,290 ; its centre is about 
lat. 20° 25', long. 84° 40'. The timber required for the car of 


Juggernaut is annually supplied from this petty state^ where 
the sal-tree, of which the car is constructed, grows to a pro- 
digipu8»8i*e. • . • 

DITS3ABA,‘ Gbizerat, or the territory of the Gtiiconiri»a i 
tpim lying .a riiort distaace beyond the ngrthern iiontier of ' - 
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the prant or district of Jhalawar, and near tlie eastern border 
of the Eun, or great Salt Marsh. With the twenty-five 
villages annexed to it, this place is shared^ among several 
zemiiidiys, members o£ the same family, called tlio maliks of 
Dussara, who pay annually a tribute of 12,000 rupees to the 
Eritish government. ‘Distance from Ahniedabad, N.AV., 55 
miles. Lat. 23“ 18', lofig. 71“ 52'. 

DUTl, or DIPAL. — A town in the native state of Nopal, 
on the left bank of one of the hranchos of the Ghogra river, 
and 101 miles N.E. from Bareilly. Lat. 29“ 5', long. 80“ 54'. 

DUTNUGGUE,! in Bussahir, a largo village on the left 
bank of the Sutluj. It is situate where the valley of the 
Sutluj expands, and forms a flat of about two miles in length, 
■well watered by canals, an/l bearing luxuriant crops of rice. 
It is inhabited by about fifty families, of whom one-half are 
Brahmins, holding their, lands rent free. Elevation above the 
sea 3,2002 foci;. Lat. 31“ 21', long. 77“ 38'. 

DUTTAEEBOODl), in Orissa, a town in the hill zemindarry 
of Jeypoor, 15 miles S.E. from Joy poor, and 102 miles N.AV, 
from A^izagapatam. Lat. 19“ long. 82° 40'. 

DUTTAHIJE. — ^A town in the British district of Nellore, 
presidency of Madras, 137 miles A\AV'. of Madras. Lat. 
14“ 50', long. 79“ 22'. 

DXJTTEE.VTI,^* in Bundelcund, a town, the principal place 
of the territory of the same name, lying on the route from 
Agra2 to ISaugor, 125 miles S.E. of the former, 148 N.AV. of 
the latter. «Likc most places in Bundelcund, it has a rocky 
site. It “ is surrouuded^ by a stonef wall, about thirty feet 
high, with its foundation on a solid rock ; hut it has no ditch 
or’ glacis, and is capable of little or no defence against cannon.** 
Though the streets are narrow^ and intricate, the place has 
altogether a fiourishing arpect, there being many good houses, 
the residences of*' ilie principal zemindars or landholders 
throughout the territory. The residence of the raja is in the 
town, within the walls of a garden or pleasure-ground, about: 

* Datlya of Tassin; Datteah of Bennell;* Dutteah of B’Cruz and 
Garden ; I)at%a of Franklin.’ 

+ According to Mundy,® “a beautifully-built stone wall.” Tieffenthal^^ ^ 
strf'i^ft'it to be a rough wall, in which great unBha]ielytBtoneB are piled over 
each other, without cement. 
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ten acres in area, “ crossed* and recrossed at right angles by « sieeman, i. sis. 
numerous walks, having rows of plantain and otlier fruit-trees 
on eacK side, and orange, pomegranate, and other small fruit- 
trees to fill the space between.** The, inclosing wall^ about 
thirty feet high, with embattled towers! at each of its four 
comers, has, in its eastern face, a fine and large gateway ; and 
surmounting the wall at the opposite* side of ilie pleasure- 
ground is the pavilion or lodge in which tlio raja resides! 

Between the pavilion and the gateway a building rises, in the 

midst of a fine reservoir, of which the following description 

is given : — “ The shaft® presented an octagon of about twenty • Mundy, it. 107. 

feet span, surrounded with columned cloisters, and at each 

angle a figure of an elephant, sculptured in stone, with uplifted 

proboscis, spouted water to a vast height into tlie air.** AVithiii 

the wall of the city is another palace, at present un tenanted; 

and outside, and westward of the city, is a third, of great 

extent as well as strength, and in a line style of architecture, 

but likewise deserted. The population, estimated by Sieeman^ 1 1 . sos. 

at forty or fifty thousand, consists almost exclusively of votaries 

of Brahminism, though three or four miles from the town is 

a curious® cluster. of temples of the Jains. The Brahminical • Munjy, ii. loa. 

temples appear to be not much worth notice. The rocky 

ground around the town for tjvo or threo miles is overgrown 

wdth copse or stunted forest, abounding in game. Adjacent® •as.r&.vI.*!— 

to the town is a jhil, or small artificial lake. 

The raj or territory of wliich Dutteeah is the principal Apm to Oijein. 
place, lies between lat. 25° 32' — 26° 18', long. 78° 16' — 78° 54'. 

It is estimated to contain an area of 850^ square miles, and > D'Cmi. Poiiaetl 
880 villages, with a population of 120,000. The revenue was 
estimated, in 1832, at 120,000?., and in 1847,® at 100,000?. » e.i.o. m. doo. 
The raja pays no tribute. He maintains a military force, con- gtatM. 
sisting of 1,000 cavalry, 5,000 infantry and eighty artillerymen. 

This state was formerly part of the dominions of Oorcha, and 
its raja appearsTto bo descended from Dewada Bir, who, about 
the end of the fourteenth century, at the head of a colony of 
warlike Sajpoots, invaded and conquered a considerable tract 
of country.* Subsequently, Dutteeab, after passing under 
the overwhelming domination of the Mogul empire, became 

* Saeh appears to bl the purport of the account given by i 

Fntnklte.*.. ■ 
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subordinate to tlie Peishwa,* as appears from tlio treaty con- 
cluded wifcli ilie rajah by Lord Lake, wlierein the former “ pro- 
fesses his obedience and attachment to the British govern- 
ment, and to that of hjs hignesa the Peishwa.’* By this treaty, 
the raja “ submits® to ‘the arbitration of the British government 
in matters of dispute with his neighbours, promises to join the 
Britisli forces with hi# troops, and to act in subordinate co- 
operation. The ancient territories of liis house are guaranteed, 
also protection against foreign aggression.” The Poishwa 
having ill 1817, by Art. XIII. of the treaty of Poona, ^ 
ceded to the British government all his rights in Bundelcund, 
tlio raja of Diilteea, in acknowledgment of his zealous friend- 
ship and active co-operation, was, by treaty® in 1818, rewarded 
by the Clover nor-Gcnoral with a considerable addition to* his 
territory. Tlio last hereditary raja died in 1839, and was 
succeeded by a foundling whom ho had adopted, and who was 
recognised by the British government. Diitteeah is distant 
AV. of Allahabad, by Banda, ("hirkarce, and Jhansi, 2G0 miles ; 
X.AV*. of Calcutta 755.^ Lut. 25® 40', long. 78® 31'. 

DUTTODAII. — A town in the native state of Indore, op 
possessions of Ilolkar’s family, 107 miles S.W. from Bhopal, 
and 215 miles S.E. from Ahincdabad. J^at. 22° 33', long. 
75® 55'. 

BUWABKA, or DOAEKA,i in the district of Sultanpoor, 
territory of Oude, a fort on the left bank of the river Goomteoj 
32 miles S.E. of Sultanpoor cantonment, 110 S.E. of Lucknow. 
It 'is held® Jjy Eateli Bahadur, a notorious freebooter, who has 
1,000 men under his command. In 1812, it was stormed by a 
British force commanded by Colonel Paithfull, and for some 
years was ocimpied by a detachment of the Company’s troops, 
but evacuated about 1838. It was then repaired by the pre- 
sent occupant, who pays, annually 50,000 rupees to tho Oude 
government, and rt)muucrates himself by widely ravaging the 
neiglibouring country. Lat. 26® 2', long. 82® 28'. 

i)A\rAEA HATH, or DEWAEA HATlI,i in the Britisli 
district of Kumaou,’ lieutenant-governorship of the North- i 
AVest Provinces, a village on the route from Almora to Sireo-;: 

« ■ ■ ■ -.y’. 

* Prolmbly in consideration of the aid afforded by the Mahrattas in 1738 ' 
tc^ Oiiutter Sal, against Muhammad Khan Bafo^h, the subahdar Of ' 
Allahabad.* 
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niiggur, and 25 miles N.W. of the former.* There is encamp- 
ing-ground at the temple of Kalka, 200 yards from the village, 
and su|f})lies are procurable. IToro, according to Traill,® arc 
tombs substantially built of large flat tiles, the n)cnioi;^ls of 
Moguls located on the spot in the course of Tamerlane’s 
expedition into Hindustan. Lat. 29° 47', long. 79° 28'. . 

DWARKA, or DWAKIKA,^ called also Jigat, in the 
peninsula of Katty^Ya^, province of Guzerat, a town on the 
western shore, in the district of Okanmndcl. The land towards 
the sea is moderately elevated, and the place is conspicuous, 
from the commanding appearance* of the great temple of 
Krishna or Dwarkanath, “ the Lord of Dvvaraka.” It is the 
jnost celebrated of all the shrines raised to Krishna, and is 
built^ on an eminence rising from th(\ seashore, and surrounded 
by a fortified wall (which likewise encircles tho town), from 
which it is, however, separated by a lofty iv\rtition-wall, throiigli 
which it is necessary to pass to sec it to advantage. “ It ma}-^ 
be said to consist of three parts : the raundulf, or hall of congre- 
gation ; tho dcvachna, or penetralia (also termed gabarra) ; and 
the sikra, or spire.” ‘‘The mundulf is sipmrc, measuring 
tweuty-one feet internally, and five distinct stories high. Each 
story is colonnaded, the lower being twenty feet in height, and 
of tho same square form to the last, where the architraves are 
laid transversely to form a base for the surmounting dome, 
whose apex is seventy-five feet from the pavement. Pour 
massive pillars on each face of the square form the foundation 
for this enormous weight; but these being inadequate to 
sustain it, intermediate pillars to each pair have been added, to 
the sacrifice of all symmetry. A colonnaded piazza surrounds 
tho lowest story, of about ten feet in breadth, from which to 
the north, south, and west, portions are projected, likewise 
colonnaded. Each story of the munduflvhas an internal gallery, 
wuth a parapet of three feet in height, to prevent the incautious 
from flying. Th^se parapets, divided into compartments, had 
been richly sculptured.” “ The sikra or spire, constructed in 
the most ancient style, consists of a series of pyramids, ^ach 
representing a miniature temple, and each diminishing with tho 
contracting spire, M'hich terminates at 140 fdet from the ground. 
There are seven dUtuset stories, "before this pyramidal spifie 
greatly diminishes in diameter. Each face of each story is 
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ornamented with open porches surmounted by a pediment, sup- ^ 
ported by small columns. Each of these stories intomally 
consists of column placed upon column, whoso enormo¥S archi- 
traves^ increase in bulk in the decreasing ratio of the super- 
imposed mass ; and although the majority at the summit are 
actually broken by their owu weight, yet they are retained in 
their position by tlid aggrogato unity.” “ The entire fabric, 
whoso internal dimensions arc seventy-eight feet by sixty-six, 
is built from the rock, which is a sandstone of various degrees 
of texture, foriiiiiig the substratum of the island. It has a 
greenish hue, either from its native bod, or from imbibing the 
saline atmosphere, which, when a strong light shines upon it, 
gives the mass a vitreous transparent lustre.” Joined by a, 
colonnade to this temple, is a smaller one, dedicated to Deoki, 
the mother of Krishna ; and at the opposite angle of the great 
temple is another, stijl smaller, dedicated to Krisbna, under bis 
title of Madhu Rae, or the “rriiico the intoxicator.” The 
Gumti, a small rivulet which Hows by the group, is considered 
especially sacred, but it is so shallow that it does not reach the 
ancle. The site* of the temple was once insulated; but the sea 
having thrown up a sandbank across tho channel, this sacred 
spot is noAv connected with the mainland. About eighteen 
miles north of Ewarika is Amrara, supposed to be Muldwarka 
or ancient Dwarka, where Krishna met his death. Others, 
Uaemurdo, ut however, consider® Mahadoopoor, ninety-five miles south-east- . 
lupra, . ^ard of Dwarka, to have been contiguous to Mool Dwarka, 
which, according to tradition, was swept away by the sea. At 
• Ayeen Akbcry, this spot, luitivo report declares that a bird amiiially springs® 
from the foam of the sea, and having perched and sported on * 
the top of the temple, falls down and dies, and from its plumage 
the Erah rains prognosticate whether tho year will be rainy of * 
otherwise. Dwarka is* distant from Abmedabad, S.W., 285?' 
miles ; Baroda, W., 270. Lat. 22® 15', long. 69® 1'. - i. 

DWARKA.— xi river rising in the Britislf district of BeW^ 
bhoom, presidency of Bengal, in lat. 23° 67', long. 87° 21^^ 
Elov^ing through that district in an easterly direction 
parallel ^^ith the Mor river, which it receives after a courses 
about sixty miles, the united stream, twenty miles below 
tcinfluence, falls into the Bhagruttee, liiu lat. 23® 43', 

88 ® 10 '. 
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DTAGTJlSrj. — See DEA.aAKj. 

DYALOIING. — ^A river rising in lat. 2G° 4', long. 93° 42', 
on the boundary between Toolaram Senaputtee’s country and 
the British district of Nowgong, in Loww Assam. Flawing 
in a westerly direction for ninety-five miles, it fiills into the 
Kullung, a tributary of the BrahmapootKi, in lat. 26° 12', 
long. 92° 31'. ' 

DYE,^ in the district of Bains wara, territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Cawnporc to Pertabgurh, 56 miles* 
8.E. of the former. Lat. 26° 2', long. 81° 14'. 

DYEIIINDIA. — A village situate in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or tho 
dominions of the Nizam, 36 miles S.W. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 
20° 56', long. 77° 11'. 

DYHNWOLEE. — A town in tlie British district of Tannali, 
presidency of Bombay, 37 miles N.E. of Bpmbay. Lat. 19° 3', 
long. 73° 23'. 


E. 


ECHAGUE. — A town in tho British district of Pachete, 
presidency of Bengal, 163 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 
23° 6', long. 86° 59'. 

ECHAWUE,^ in Malw^a, a town in the territory of Bhopal, 
on the route from Hindya* to Sehora, 45 miles N. of former, 
12 S. of latter. It is tho principal place of a pergunnah con- 
taining 122 khalsa villages, or such as belong to government, 
and forty granted as jagheers or fiefs. At the commencement 
of the present century, the district was w'rcstSd^ from Bhopal 
by the Mahrattas ;*but being ceded in 1818, with several other 
possessions, by the Feishwa^ to the British government, it was 
with fou]r other pergunnahs granted^ to the nawaub of Bhgpal 
in reward of his zeal and fidelity. Lat. 23° 8', long. 7J°. 

EGHIBXJI^^ in Kashmir, a fine fountain,'*diBcbarging a vast 
quantity pf the m<Mt beautifully limpid water. It is situate U 
the eaetertt part of the district of Bureng, and has four or five 
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orifices, from tlie principal of which the spring rises with such 
force as to form what may be termed a mound of water, a foot 
and half liigh, and twelve feet in diameter. Vigne, with much 
probability, supposes it to be the efflux of that portion of the 
water of the river* Bureng which sinks into the ground about 
ten miles to tlie south-east. If, however, tliia opinion be cor- 
rect, the sunken stt'eam must receive largo additions from 
springs in its aubtcrraiicous course, as the volume of water 
discharged at Echibul fiir exceeds that which disappears 
ill tlie bed of the Burong. According to Vigne, the water is 
not very good for drinking. Bernier,^ on the contrary, who 
describes this vast foLiiitain under the name of Achiaval, states 
the w^atcr to be cxcolleut {ailmirdbhment lonne) ; he adds, thaj 
it is so cold as to be a]inost insupportable to tlie touch*. At 
the time of hia visit (IGG5), it was suiTOimded by a superb 
pleasure-ground, belginging to Auriingzcbc, having been made 
by order of his grandfather, Jehangir ; but all is now in utter 
ruin. Lat. 33^ 39', long. 75° 12'. 

EDGHEBIl.— See EiumiEEii. 

EDMONSTONE ISLAND. — An island at ibo mouth of 
the Hoogly river. From a mere half-tide sandbank, it became 
an island two miles long, covered with sliriiba, and affording a 
supply of fresh water. ln‘JLS20 it was adopted as a marine 
station for afTordiiig assistance to ships in distress ; hut wiijB 
subsequently abandoned, in consequence of the rapid demoli- 
tion of the island by tlie encroacliment of the sea. Lat. 
21° 32', leng. 88° 20'. 

EDjVIV, in the British district of Mynpooree, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the , 
route from the city of Agra to the cantonment of Mynpooree, 
and 3G miles AV. of the latter. The road in this part of the y 
route is good ; the country cultivated, and studded with small V' 
villages. Lat. 27° 7', long. 78° 35'. 

EDUR. — The principal Eiijpoot state of t5ie Myhee Camita^^ 
in the province of Guzerat, tributary to the Guicow^ar, 
unibir the political supcrinteiideuce of tlie govemraenfe ^ 
Bombay This petty state was founded by Anund Sing 
Baee Sing, sons of the celebrated Ajcet Sing, rajah of 
pore. The districts wore assigned to jbhem by their 6ldi^ 
brother, the viceroy of Guzerat, under the Moguls ; and: 
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brothers, accompanied bj several chiefs and 6,000 followers, 
took possession of their territory about the year 1724. 

The revenues of the state, including those of the recently 
acquired possessions of Ahinednuggiir, lyid of the feudato- 
ries of both districts, were estimated in at 23,434/. ; of ® Forpisn nisp. 
which the rajali’s share w’as 15,000/., subject to the deduction, o'sciit."iM8. 
on account of tribute to the Guicowar, of^,205/. 

The political relaiious of the British government wdth tliia 
state originated in 1820, under an •arrangement wdth the 
Guicowar, by which it was stipulated that his troops should 
evacuate the province ; and the British govcniment thereupon 
guaranteed the payment of his dues free of all expense. 

, The districts of Ahmednuggur, already noticed, were for- 
merly comprised within the state of J^dur, hut were bestowed, 
about sixty years ago, by the ruling prince, upon his second son, 

Sugrain Sing. The late rajah of. Alimc4niiggur, Tukbt Sing, 
haying, liowever, been elected to the vacant throne of Joud- 
pore, his possessions in the Myhee Cauuta reverted to the 
senior branch of the family, and are now' rcincorporatcd with 

the state of Edur.'^ di ted 

In 1848,^ the military force at the disposal of the Ediir state, le au/’ ims. 
inclusive of the quotas of the feudal chiefs, consisted of 921 
horse and foot. These troops aiih maintained almost entirely o sept. i848. 
fer purposes of police. 

EDUE, in the Myhee Caunta division of Guzerat, presi- 
dency of Bombay, the principal town of the district. It is a 
place of little importance, containing about ].,200 houses. 

Though encircled by bills on three sides, and defended on the 
fourth by a wall, the position would be one of no strength, even 
if the defences w=ere completed, as it is commanded by a hill to 
the right, which forms part of the range. In the rear, and 
upon the hill, w’hich there rises to the •height of between 400 
and 500 feet, is a fort, now in ruins, which *ia former times 


afforded shelter fo the rajahs of Edur when driven from the 
town below. The hill is ascended by a steep and stony zigzag 
pathway, having four gateways, in tolerable repair. ^The 


eminence 6n the right of the town is surmounted several 
Jain temples, and also by the remains of a*t)alace, built by the 
former r^ahs of Bdu» Population^ 10,000. Lat. 23® 
long; 73^ 8^; 
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EEB..— A river rising in lat. 20° 60', long. 73° 42', in the 
territory of tlie Daung rajahs, on the western slope of the 
Syadroe range, and, flowing westerly for seventy milef through 
tlio ^ative states of the Daung, Baunsda, and the British dis- 
trict of Surat, falls into the Arabian Sea, in lat. 20° 43', long. 
72° 64'. 

EECIIOXJEEEAj in the British district of Bareilly, lieu- 
tenant governorship of the !Nbrth-West Provinces, a village 
situate on the left bank of the Eaingiinga, six miles S. of the 
town of Bareilly. Lat. 28° 17', long. 79° 29'. 

EECTEXA. — A town in the British district of Mymunsing, 
presidency of Bengal, 215 miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 30', 
long. 91° 7'. 

EEIvAH, in the Eajpoot state of Joudporo, a village bn the 
route from Phulodee to Pokrun, and six miles N.E. of the 
latter place. It is sjtuate in an elevated rocky tract, and has 
a small fort, on a craggy eminence. On the south there is an 
extensive depression, which after the rainy season becomes a 
great sheet of salt-water, but is at other times dry. The 
road in this part of the route is good, though in some places 
sandy, Lat. 26° 56', long. 72° 4'. 

EEKAIEEE, or AKllERI,^ in the territory of Mysore, a 
decayed town, once the capital of a considerable and flourishing 
state, is situate amidst the headwaters of the Varada.* * Its 
walls are of great extent, and form three concentric inclosurea. 
There arc besides a citadel, a great temple of Siva, and a mean 
building, ^.vhich was the ancient palace of the extinct dynasty 
of Sedasiva, a personage w'hosc w'ouderful adventures are pre- 
served in Hindoo fable. Historically, ho appears to have been 
a gauda or chief of Kilidi, in the neighbourhood of Akheri, who 
received^ a grant of some districts from Krishna Eayara, of , 
Vijayanagar, who alsocbcstowed on him the name of Sedasiva 
Nayaka, he hafing previously borne that of Bhadraconda. ; 
Kilidi continued the seat of his government for about twelt^! 
years afterwards, when he removed it to Akheri, which 
attained the highest measure of prosperity which it evii^;: 
reached, and of which most exaggerated reports are prei^Fve^ 
by the natives. In 1646 or 1646, the government wasremovi^ 

* Wurda of the trigonometriool surv^. 
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to the neighbouring town of Beclnore, and subsequently Akherl 
became deserted. At tliis lime, all the buildings except the 
temple above mentioned are desolate, and the town without 
inhabitants. In 17G3, II y dor Ali, the usuq)cr of Mysore,^ took** * Histori- 
Bednore, then governed by the widow of the last actual chief, r 447 , 4 ai!”* 
a profligate and shameless woman, who had caused the adopted 
sou of her deceased husband to be miirdctcd ; and who, in con- 
junction with her paramour, had selected another successor to 
the first place in the state. All the .parties were rigliteously 
subjected by Ilyder to imprisonment, intejidcd to be perpetual, 
but from which the chances of war subsequently relieved them. 

Akheri is distant from Ucdiiorc, ISi., 20 miles ; from Seringa- 
^patam, 1G2. Lat. 14° 7', long. 75° 5'. 

EENDPALSIB-KA-BAS, in thp Itajpoot state of Boy- Boiieaii,imwa"» 
kancer, on the route from liuttungurh to the town of Bey- 
kaneer, and 30 miles E. of the latter. contains fifty houses, 
and has a supply of brackish water from a wrell 274 feet deep. 

It is the largest of seven contiguous villages, with separate 
wells. Lat. 27° 55', long. 74° 15'. 

EESAEE, or IIEESEYEE, in the British district of Myn- oanien, TaWei of 
poorce, lieutcuant-governorsliip of the North-West Provinces, ^ 
a village on the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to that 
of Mynpooreo, and 16 miles N.W- of the latter. The road in 
this part of the route is good ; the coimtry low, level, and but 
partially cultivated. Lat. 27° 21', long, 78° 55'. 

EESAGUKTI, or ESAU GrlJElI,^ in the territory of Gwalior, * e.i.c. Mt.Dcc. 
or possessions of the family of Scindia, a town, with« fort, in a 
hilly and difficult country. It was fonnerly called^ Oondee, * Malcolm, Cen- 
and belonged to a chief of the Ahir Eajpoota, from w^hom, at 
tho close of the last century, it was taken by Dooijun Lai, a 
celebrated chief of tho Kaichi Eajpoots, and by him denominated 
Bahadurghur, or “ Hero’s Town,” It became the capital of his 
new dominions. Subsequently, in 1803, it was trrested from him 
by Baptiste, one df Doulat Bao Scindia’s officers. It is styled in 
Mfdcolm’s Index,® “the fort of Besum or Esaugurh.” Lat. MndeKofjfiiwib 
24® 6tf, long. 77° 6S'. . , 

EBSAH,*^ in the British district of Etawa, l^utenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the cantgnment of Agra to that of Etawa, and thne» ^ ^ ^ 

miles ’ N,W- pf the btter. The road in this port of the route u 
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is good ; tlie country cultivated, and thicldy studded with small 
villages. Lat. 26° 48', long. 79° 2'. 

EESOTJLEE . — A town in the native state of Oude, on the 
left bank of the Croonjtee river, and C9 miles S.E. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 26° 24', long. 81° 58'. 

EGUTPOOEA. — A town in the British district of Ahmed- 
nuggiir, presidency Of Bombay, 71 miles N.E. of Bombay. 
Lat.^ 19° 43', long. 73° 34'. 

ETDGITEEll, in ITydrahad, or territory of the Nizam, a 
town on the left or nortli-west bank of the Beema, a considerable 
tributary of the Krishna. Distance from Hydrabad 8.W. 
100 miles. Lat. 16° 45', long. 77° 11'. 

EINAVAIT. — A town in the native state of Oude, on the 
left bank of the Gogra nver, and 54 miles AY. from Goruck- 
poor. Lat. 26° 35', iong.‘ 82° 33'. 

EKDIL SEEAljMn the British district of Etawah, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the Norlh-AYest Provinces, a village on 
the route from Calpce to the cantonment of Etawah, and six 
miles'^ S.E. of the latter. The road in this part of the route 
is good, the country level and cultivated. Lat. 26° 45', long. 
79° 8'. 

EKDULLA KIIASS, in the British district of Euttchpoor, 
lieutenant-governorship of P^e North-AVest Provinces, a town 
on the route from Allahabad to llummeerpoor, 52 miles N.AV. 
of the former. Lat. 25° 38', long. 81° 9'. 

EKllUMBA. — A town in tlic British district of Pumeea, 
presidcncy^of Bengal, 66 miles N.E. of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 25° 56', 
long. 87° 40'. 

EKOU. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 48 miles 8. AY. 
from Kliatmaiidoo, and 52 miles N. from Bettia. Lat. 27° 80', 
long. 84° 34'. 

EKTALE. — A tow® in the British district of Midnapoor, 
presidency of Befigal, 88 miles S.AY. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 20', 
long. 87° 4'. ‘ 

E JASSON. — A town of Malwa, in the native state of Bur- 
wanee, on the left bank of the Nerbudda river, and 205 ]iiilcfv 
AY. irom^aitool. Lat. 22° 5', long. 74° 48'. 

EILGUNDELL. — A town in the native state of Hyderaba|^ 
lOr dominions of the Nizam, 81 miles N.73. from Hyderabad, 

128 miles S.E. from Nandair. Lat. 18° 23', long. 79° 4'. 
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ELAMBAZAE,^ in the British district of Beerbhoora, prc- ' e i.c. Me.Doe. 
sidcncy of Bengal, a town on tho route from Berhampore to 
Bancodlcah, G3^ miles S.W. of former, 52 X.E. of latter. It is *oanii*ii, tiiMcb 
situate on the left bank of the river 1 Tadjc^, here navigable, and 
is from this cireuinstaucc a great mart for rice, extensively 
grown in the vicinity. The number of houses Avas estimated 
in 1814 at 514,^ the number of inhabilaifts at 2,950. J)istance * .ab, Rcs.xii.6iJ8, 
from town of Burdwan, X.A\"., 35 miles ; from Calcutta, N.W., ac 

90. Lat. 23° 37', long. 87“ 30'. • 

ELEPII A^iTA,* in the presidency of ijomhay, a small island * e.ic. ms. doc. 
on the cast side of tho harbour of iiombaA*^, and distant about 
five miles from tlio mainland. It is sometlniip less than six 
.iniles^ in circumference, and is “composed of two long liills, *TranBiict8.of Lit. 
with a narrow valley bet ween them, /riic usual landing-idacc is 
towards the south, where the valley is broadest.’* About 250 yards 
to the right of tho landing-place is a large clumsy figure of an 
elephant, cut out of au insulated black rock; and from this cir- 
cumstance the island (which by the natives is called Gara-pori) 
lias derived the denomination by which it is known to Euro- 
peans. This huge figure, which is thirteen feet in lengtli, is 
represented as much mutilated, and rapidly sinking into total 
decay, its head and nock having, in 1814, fallen from the rest 
of the body, which Avas also fast coming to the ground, an 
extensive fissure having taken place in the back. On advancing 
farther from the landing-place, the visitor comes suddenly in 
front of “ the*’ grand eniraTice of a magnificent temple, Avhosc ® M. 200 . 
huge massy columns seem to give support to the avIioIG mountain 
which rises above it,” and out of which it is hcAvn. Tho geo- 
logical formation of the rock is probably basaltic.* Tlie 
entrance is by a spacious front, supported by two ponderous 
pillars and tAvo pilasters, forming three openings, under a thick 
and steep rock, overhung by brushwood j'and the impression on 
reaching the interior is rendered very deep and solemn, by 
“ the^ long ranges of columns, that appear closing in perspec- * Bomb.*!/ Aimar 
tb^e oh every side ; the flat roof of solid rock, that seems to be 
prevented firom falling only by the massy pillars, whose capitals 
are pressed down and flattened, as if by the superiacumbent 
weig^ ; the darkness that obscures tho interior of the temple, 

■ ^ AifcdrdiW 
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which is dimly lighted only from the entrances ; and the gloomy 
appearance of the gigantic stone figures, ranged along the wall, 
and hewn, like the whole temple, out of the living rock.”< There 
are three principal parts in this extraordinary work : the great 
temple,' 133 feet broad and 130J long; and two smaller temples, 
one on each side of the principal one. These two a])pendent 
temples do not nmgc en a straight line with the front of the 
principal one, but recede considerably from it, being approached 
by two narrow passes in tjie hill, one on each side of the grand 
entrance, but at some distance therefrom. Each of these 
passes conducts also to a side-front of the grand excavation, 
exactly like the principal front, consisting of two huge pillars 
with two pilasters. These two side-fronts are precisely oppo- 
site to each other, on the cast and west, the grand entrance 
facing the north ; and the' plan is regular, there being eight 
pillars and pilasters in a line from the northern entrance to 
the southern extremity, and the same number from the eastern 
to the western entrances. The only striking deviation from 
this regularity in the chief temple, is afforded by the occurrence 
of a small square excavation, observable on the right in passing 
up the temple. At the further extremity of tho temple are 
two small (excavations, facing each other on the right and left. 
“ Tlie pillars,’^ which all appear to run in straight lines, parallel 
to each other, aTicl at equal distances, are crossed by other 
ranges running at right angles in the opposite direction ; they 
are strong and massy, of an order remarkably w^ell adapted to 
their situation and the purpose which they are to serve, and 
have an appearance of very considerable elegance. They are 
not all of the same form, but differ both iii size and ornaments, 
though this difference also does not at first strike the eye. 
They rise to upwards of half their height from a square 
pedestal, generally abqut three feet five inches each way, 
crowned on the k)p by a broad bandage of the same shape ; 
above this, but divided from it by a circular lastragal and two 
polygonic fillets, rises a short round -fluted shaft, forming- about 
a fourth of the column, and diminishing with a curVe towards 
the top, where a circular cincture of heads binds round it a ^ 
fillet composed of an ornament resembling leaves, or rAth$;r - 
^urps, the lower extremity of which appe^ below the cmctiuiSif:] 
while the superior extremity rises above, projecting and:taroid*l 
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natiug gracefully in a circle of overhanging leaves or cusps. 

A narrow band divides this ornament from the round fluted 
compi'essed cushion, which may he regarded as the capital of 
the column, and as giving it its character: its fluted form 
coalesces beautifully with the fluted shafC below. This*cushion 
has its circumference bound by a tliiii flat band or fillet, as if 
to retain it; and above supports a squaii^ plinth, on which rests 
the architrave, that slopes away on each side in scrolls, con- 
nected by a band or riband, till it /neets the large transverse 
beam of rock, which connects the range of pillars.” 

Eronting and wdthiu the principal entrance, is a “ gigantic 
bust, representing some tliree-lieadod being, or three of the 
heads of some being to whom the temple may be supposed to 
be dedicated. Some writers have imagined that it is what they 
have called the Hindu trinity of Brahma, Yisliiiu, and Shiva.” 

Others consider it a triform rcpreseiitatmn of Siva alone. This 
bust, which represents the deity down to the breast, and is 
consequently a third-length, has been ascertained by measure- 
ment to the top of the cap of the middle head to be about 
eighteen feet high ; and a notion of its bulk may be formed 
from the moasuremeut iu an horizontal curved line, embracing 
the three heads at tiie height of the eyes, and touching them, 
which is nearly twenty-three feet This, though the most 
remarkable, is but one specimen amidst a profusion of carved 
figures, representing various subjects of Brahii)iiiical mytho- 
logy, though it is puzzling to observe, that one at least appears 
to be a representative of Buddh, held in abomination by the 
Brahmins. The precise nature of the worship to which these 
temples were consecrated, seems, indeed, to be of very dis- 
putable character. There are, in difierent parts, three sanc- 
tuaries or shrines, which, in the opinion of a judicious w'riter* ® Enkine, Trani. 
already quoted, were devoted to the «adoration of certain em- Bombay 

blems, which, though occupying a distingui^icd place in Hindu 
mythology, are not fitted to be made the subject of popular dis- 
quisition. This opinion is deduced from the position of the 
emblem in question in various parts of these excavation^ The 
writer above refeired to, in explaining the groiyids of his 
belief, observes, that the use made of temples by the anciedt 
Greeks and Boma^Sjpas well as by the modern Hindus, is toii- 
Bidei^bly different from that required of them by Christian 
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nations. A Iliiidii goes alone, as an ancient Roman would 
have done, wlicji lie finds it convenient, oilers his solitary 
prayers before his idol, prostrates liiinself in his presence, and 
leaves his offering: he ^attempts to bribe his god to prosper 
him in his trade, whether it be merchandise, or procuration, or 
tlieft. Tlierc is no stated regular time of teaching, no public 
prayers said by <1 priest the name of a mixed congregation, 
no gathering of the pco])le to go through a solemn service. 
Their great festivals arc lilv^ our ideas of a fair ; each man goQs 
in his own time to the temple, makes his ofleriiig at the feet of 
the idol', goes out, and piirelfases sweeiiiicats. All teacliing or 
reading of the sacred books is in private bouses ; or, if it is in 
the temple, it is in the courts of the temple ; never in the con- 
secrated edilicc : the verandas or porticos near the tom^lo 
are used just as any others equally convenient would be. This 
use, to which the courts^ of the temple are applied, will throw 
light on many passages of history and the sacred volumes of tlio 
Jews. It is evident that the temples of nations whose worship 
is so conduct(?d, need not be large, like our churches, since it is 
not required that they should contain a multitude. In all very 
anciejit temples, liowever magnificent, the part of the tcmplo 
in which the deity is supposed to reside is small, surrounded by 
numerous buildings, in which tjio priests and servants of the 
temple reside. This seems to have been the jjlan of the first 
temple of Jerusalem ; it was that of the older Grecian temples, 
as wo may observe from the Ion of Euripides ; and it is at this 
day that prcs/?nted by the temple of Mecca. In the temples 
of the Hindus the groat object of worsliip is not constantly 
exposed to view, nor placed in the larger outer building ; it is 
always in an inner, small, dark apartment, usujilly having only 
one door, requiring to have lights burning before it in order to 
be seen, and facing the, door, so ns to be visible from the 
further side of an intervening saloon.’* Tlio arrangements at 
Elephanta appear, as far as can be judged, to have corre- 
sponded precisely with tin's view, and to countenance the con- 
jecture of the writer quoted. All, however, is wrapped in 
mystery. Even the period and authors of these extraordinar;^ ■ 
w orks are totally unknown ; but there seem no good grounds 
fo^. ai^signing them a very remote ontiquityr ,The stone is of a ^ 
mouldering nature, and many parts are far gone, in decay 
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Elepbanta is seven miles E. of Bombay. Lat. 18° 57', long. 
73°. 

EliEPHANT POINT, on the coast of Chittagong, presi- 
dency of Bengal, 85 miles S. of Chfttagong, and f59 miles 
N.AV. of Akyab. Lat. 21° O', long. 92° S'. 

ELLPITANT POIJN^T. — A hcudhin^ on the southern coast 
of the British province of Pogue, situate on the west side of 
the mouth of the Eangoon river, 23 miles S. of Eangoon ; it 
derives its name from a clump of cocoainit-tr(?es, “ whioli, with 
the help of the imagination, docs somewhat resemble that 
animal.” Lat. 16° 28', long. 96° 25'. 

ELLTCITPOOll,^ in the torritojy of Hyderabad, or the 
donuinons of the Xizaru, a town, tlic principal place of an 
extensive jaghire or feudal posaessibn. The town is situate on 
the river Puma, a tributary of the Taptce, and is of consider- 
able size, but slenderly fortillod, being oYily partially surro muled 
by a stone wall, wliich, though sixty feet high, is but four feet 
in thickness. It is surmounted by battlements, and entrance 
is obtained by means of a highly-ornamented gateway, built, as 
well as the wall, of sandstone. 'Phe palace of the nawaub has 
no great splendour, but in its vicinity are some handsome 
houses and bazars built of brifk. The nawaub holds his jag- 
hire from the Nizam, on condftion of furnishing a contingent 
of “ a brigade^ of two battalions of infantry, 2,000 horse, and 
four guns.” Of late, the relation between the feudatory and 
his chief has been disturbed. On the 30th May, 1850, an 
action took place between the troops of the nawaub of Ellich- 
poor and a body of those of the Nizam, sent to dispossess the 
former of his jaghire. Considerable loss was sustained on both 
sides, but the result seems to have been favourable, on tho 
whole, to the dependent chief. Another action, fought on tho 
20th July, is reported to have terminated in his defeat. The 
nawaub, howevpr, rallied, and on the 9th August gained a 
victory over the troops, of his master, which was followed by 
another on the 28th September. The grounds of the quarrel 
a'ro .not Very satisfactorily explained ; but the total disorganiza- 
tion pf the Nizam’s financial arrangements, and tUb character 
of tiie measures to wbm^ his ministers have, too often resoi^e^ 
to repfiir their give plausibility to the statement 
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ruler. Elliclipoor 'forms part of the Nizam’s territoiy which 
has been recently sequestrated to the British, as a provision 
for the mainteuauce of his military contingent. *■ 

Distance from ITydrabad, N., 275 miles; from Madras, 
N.W., COO ; from Bangalore, N., 570 ; from Nagpore, "\V., 100 ; 
from Bombay, N.E., 345 ; from Calcutta, AV., 700. Lat. 21® lO', 
long. 77° 3G'. ’ 

ELLOEA. — A decayed town in the native state of Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the'^Nizam, situate 13 miles N.AV. from 
Auningabad, aud seven from Dowlutabad. It was formerly a 
place of some note, deriving its celebrity chiefly from the 
remarkable excavations in the neighbouring mountain, known 
as the temples of Ellora. 

According to Hindoo legend, the date of these temples is 
carried back for a period of 7,950 years, ^ and their origin 
asenbed to Eajah E(d«o, the sou of Poshfont, of Ellichpore, 
when 3,000 years of the Dwarpa Toag*wcrc yet unaccom- 
plished. The more ratiojial account of tho Mahometans states 
that “the town of Ellora was built by Eajah Eel, who also 
excavated tho temples. Eel Eajah was contemporary with 
Shah Mornin Arif,” who lived 950 years ago. According to 
Elphinstonc, however, tho first mention in history of these 
caves occurs in connection with the Princess Dcwal Devi, 
daughter of the rajah of fxuzerat, who was captured by a 
party wdio had gone from the camp of Alp Khan to visit the 
excavations at Ellora.^ These wonderful productions of human 
industry and' perseverance, “wdiich,” says Eiphinstone,® “have 
been compared, as works of labour, to the pyramids of Egypt, 
and wdiich in reality far surpass them as specimens of art,” 
have drawn forth expressions of admiration from all who have 
studied them. “AVhether,” says Sir Charles Malet,^ “we 
consider the design, or*' contemplate the execution of these 
extraordinary works, avc are lost in wonder at the idea of 
forming a vast mountain into almost eternal mansions. The 
mythological symbols and figures throughout the whole leaVie 
no ropin to doubt their owing their existence to religious zed| 
— ^the mosh powerful and most universal agitator of the humqxi’ 
mind.” ' ' 

• From the elaborate notice of a recent obsetrerj^j 
Colonel Sykes, it appears that the hill containing the 
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tions takes the form of a crescent, presenting its concavity to 
the west, and rising in its extremities to an elevation consider- 
ably a&ove the intermediate level. The sculptures at the two 
extremities are those of Dohr AVarra and Parusuqth, the 
interval, somewhat exceeding a mile, being occupied by other 
caves at irregular distances from each other, and seldom on the 
same level. The very minute and coinplete account of these 
celebrated caves which is contained in Colonel Sykes’s paper, 
will furnish the inquirer with the fullest information, and leave 
him nothing to desire further. To this, therefore, the reader 
is referred. Ellora was ceded, in 1818,^ by Ilolcar, under the 
treaty of Mondesoor, to the Brilisli, who transferred it to the 
Ni^nm in 1822,^ by the treaty of Hyderabad. Ellora is in 
lat. 20° 2', long. 75° 13'. 

ELLOEE,^* in the British district of Masulipatam, pre- 
sidency of Madras, a town with a military station, situate on 
the Jummalair, a torrent flowing in a direction soutli-east from 
the Eastern Ohats, and which, about three miles below tho 
town, falls into tho Colair Lake. On tlie^ right bank of tho 
river are the barracks and the cantonment hospital ; on the 
. other side, the officers’ houses. Communication between all 
parts of the station is practicable throughout the year, as 
the torrent is never unfordable. Tho town is tolerably well 
built. The sides of the streets and roads in the town and 
its vicinity are planted Avith rows of trees, affording very 
grateful siiade, in a place where the heat has been known to 
reach® 110° within-doors, and 120° in tents. "The nights, 
especially, daring the months of April and May, are very 
oppressive; and it was in the latter month, when the land 
wind blows with much violence, that the great degree of heat 
abovB mentioned was observed. Tho official report styles 
Elloro a “populous town;” but the ifumber of its inhabitiihtB 
is not stated. Distance from Bombay, S.E., 565 miles ; Hyder- 
abad, B., 180 ;* Mangalore, N.B., 600; Bellary, N.B., 800; 
Bangalore, N.B., 850; Madras, N., 255 ; Masulipatam, N., 89; 
Calcutta, S.W., 620. Lat. 16° 42', long. 81° 10'. 

mp TTTN aTOCT ISLAND.— An island on the coasjb of 
l%}|Bli!Seriin» thirteen miles long and four dhd a half broadf 
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65 miles N.AV. from tlio town of Tenasscrim. Lat. 12° 21', 
long. 98° 10'. 

EMA^XGIIJTGE,^* iu tlie British district of AlLfhabad, 
licuteiiaut-govcrnorsh|p of tho North-West Provinces, a village 
on the route fi’Oin the cantonment of Allahabad to Puttchpoor, 
and 20^ miles N.AV^. of the former. The road in this part of 
the route is heavy in tho rainy season, and dusty in the dry ; 
the country well cultivated. Lat. 25° 31', long. 81° 40'. 

EMAU^t GlLUJt, in t?iiidc, was lately a strong fortress in 
tho 'Thur or Great Sandy Desert, separating tliat country from 
Jessulmerc. As scarcely a drop of fresh water can be had on 
the route from Sinde after leaving Chooiihcc, distant about 
filly miles from Emauin Gliiir, this fortress was generally con- 
sidered by the ameers as^an inexpugnable place of refuge. 
Oil this account, when the dispul;os between them and the 
British came to cxtreipity, Sir Charles Napim* determined at 
all risks to attempt its seizure. Setting out with fifty cavalr 3 % 
two tweiity-foLir-pound howitzers, drawn by camels, and three 
hundj’od and fifty European infantry, mounted on animals of 
tho same description — two on eacli, he, after a very trying 
march of throe days, over a succession of steep sandhills, 
readied the fort, which was immediately surrendered. The 
captor describes it as “excccljingly strong against any force 
without iirti I lery. TIkj walls are forty feet high, oue tower ia 
fifty feet high, and built of burned bricks. It is square, with 
eight round towers, surrounded by an exterior ivall of fifteen 
feet high, lately built. There are some bomb-proof chambers.” 
Twenty thousand pounds of powder were found in various 
places built up for concealment. These wore employed in 
springing thirty-four mines, which reduced the fort to a mass 
of ruins, shapeless and irretrievable. The grain found in store 
had been previously distributed in rations. The British force 
marched back to* tho interior of Sinde without any loss.:. 
Emaum Ohur is in lat. 26° 35', long. 69° 20'. * 

EMBNABAD, in the Eccehna Dooab division of tho Punjab^ 
a town situated on the road from Lahore to Wazeerabad, 88 ; 
miles N. the town of Lahore. Lat. 32° 4', long. 74° 10'. 

BAIILEEA,^ m the British district of Allahabad, lieutenant^.^ 

* * ’Priest-market ; from Imam, priest,*' or l-elrgious instruotpr,, and " 
Ganj, ‘’market.** 
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govenioraWp of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route by the Kutra Pass from Allahabad to Eewa, and 24 ^ 
miles S.IE. of the former city. The road in this part of tlio 
route is cut up by ravines ; the countny cultivated. Lat. 
25® 15', long. 82® 10'. 

EMEOKEE,^ in the native state of Sumpter, in Eundlc- 
cund, a village on the route from Gwaliof to Saugor, GO miles 
S.E. of the former. Here, in the beginning of December, 
1817, the Dritisli army, under command of marquis of 
Ilastings, governor-general, Mas encamped in its advance 
towards Gwalior, to intimidate^ Seindia. Distance S.W. of 
Calpee 54 miles. Lat. 25® 47', long. 70® 2'. 

, ENATUT-KA-SA]lAE,i* in the British district of Alla- 
habad, lieutenant-governorship of thq North-West Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Allahabad to Benares, 
and eighth miles S.E. of the former. Thn road in this part of 
the route is excellent^ in dry Mcather, but cut up and heavy 
during rains; the country level, and well cultivated. Lat. 
25® 25', long. 82°. 

ENDEEESA, in the Punjab, a village situate in the bifur- 
cation M’here the Beas and Sutluj rivcjrs unite, Burncs sought 
here in vain for the altars dedicated by Alexander to com- 
memorate his conquests. lie fouud nothing but a brick ruin, 
unquestionably of Mahometan origin. Were this oven tho 
actual locality of those altars which have given rise to so much 
controversy, the probability of their still existuig is perhaps 
not great; it being unlikely that the natives M’OuhV allow the 
trophies of the invader’s triumph to remain after his dis- 
appearance. Endreesa is in lat. 31® 12', long. 75° 3'. 

ENGLISH BAZAE,^ in the British district of Maldab, 
presidency of Bengal, a town, the seat of tho civil establish.- 
incnt of the district, on. the route from Berhampore to Pitieiieiill 
G2 miles N. of former, 70 S.E. of latter. It Is situate oii' tb^ 
right or west ba&k of -the Mahanunda. Distant N^^fniQl 
Calcutta 188* miles. . Lat. 24® 68', long. 88° 10'. ^ 

ENNOEE.— A town in the British district of Ghing^put, 
presidency of Madras, nine miles N, of Madras. 1^ 

long. :8QP28'. ‘ " 
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EEICIT, OP — A town of Bundclcuiid, in tlie British 

district of Jaloun, situate on the south or right bank of the 
river Betwa, on the route from Saugor to Gwalior, %5 miles 
8.E. of the latter, it was formerly a place of importance, and 
Lad a considerable population, principally Mahoinedan, as is 
indicated by tlie numerous^ mausoleums, surmounted by domes, 
around it. Here, in the end of November, 1817, the British 
army, commanded by the marquis of Hastings, governor- 
general, was encamped*^ In its advance on Gwalior, to intimidate 
Scindia. It was part of the territory of Jhansi until 1843, 
wlien it was ceded^ by the rao of that place to the East-India 
Company. At the time of cession, its annual revenue was 
returned at 7,118 rupees. Lat. 25“ 47', long. 79“ 9'. , 

ElllNPOOllA. — A town in the Bajpoot state of Serohee, 
135 miles 8.AV. from Nusscerabad, and 78 miles 8. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25^^ 10', long. 73° 9'. 

EE 111 ODE. — A. town in the British district of Madura, 
presidency of Madras, 230 miles S.AV. of Madras. Lat. 
10“ 37', long. 78“ 8'. 

EEUOAi).— -See Yirodit. 

EIIEI^OKPOOH. — A town in the British district of 
(hittack, presidency of Bengal, 196 miles S.AV. of Calcutta. 
Lat. 20“ 40', long. 86“ 11'. ' 

EEUNDOLE. — A town in the British district of Candeish, 
presidency of Bombay, 212 miles N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 
20° 56', long. 75“ 19'. 

ESAND O GUK. — A town in the Booiidela state of Chutter- 
poor, 84 miles N.E. from Saiigur, and three miles E. from the 
right hank of the Deesaun river. Lat. 24“ 52', long. 79° 26'. .. 

ESEE,^ in the British district of Allygurh, lieutenant^ 
governorship of the North- AVest Provinces, a village on the 
road from tlio cantomrfent of Allygurh to that of Muttra, and 
eight 2 miles S. of tho former. The road in this part of the 
route is good ; the country open, sandy, and partially cultivated; 
Lat, 27° 48', long. 78° 7'. 

ESEEPOOIix\,^ in the British district of Allahabad, subje^ 
to tho lie jtenant-governorsbip of the Nortb-AVestern FroyiiiCi^ 
a village on the route from Allahabad cantonment to Jaunpoi^ 

0 t' i> . . 

* Eerich of Briggs's Index ; Irej of the translator of the Ayeon Akbli^ 
Eiich of Fritisep. 
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and nine* miles N.E. of the former. The road in this part of 
the route is good; the country fertile, trell cultivated, and 
studded with small villages. Lat. 25° 27', long. 82° V. 

ESEWTJN,^ in the territory of Oude, a •piiined town on the 
route by Nanamow Qhat from Euitehgurh cantonment to 
Lucknow, 25 miles W. of the latter. When Lord Valentia 
passed* it in 1803, it was nearly in ruins, Iiaving been deserted 
for the neighbouring town of Meahganj, recently founded by 
the eunuch Almas Khan, minister of linnneo to the Xawaub 
Vazir of Oude. Its site is, however, pleasant, on a slight 
eminence, overlooking a small lake. It is mentioned in the 
A?yeen Akbery- under the name of Aseyun. Lat. 26° 48', 
long. 80° 30'. 

ESSAU KAYLE, in the Daman /livisioii of the Punjab, a 
town situated on the right bank of the Indus, 177 miles N. of 
the tow’n of Mooltan. Lat. 32° 39', long. FJ° 16'. 

ESUN, a small river of the Doab, rises in the British dis- 
trict of Allyghur, in the neighbourhood of Sikundrarow,^ in 
lat. 27° 41', long. 78° 27'. It takes a south-easterly course 
towards the Ganges, into which it falls on the right side, in 
lat. 26° 47', long. 80° 11'. At the town of Mynpoorce, it is 
crossed by a bridge* of brick. About twenty miles lower down, 
the route from Etawa to Futtehgurh cro.sises it by a ford. It 
is throughout a mere torrent, and in the dry season the cur- 
rent totally ceases in some parts of its channel.® 

ESTJEDA, or ESUNDA,* in the territory of Jyepore, in 
Eajpootana, a town 60 miles S. of the city of Jj^pore, and 
near the left bank of the river Bunas. Broughton, who passed 
close to it, mentions,* “ It belongs to a takoor or lord of the 
Jypoor family ; is surrounded by a strong wall and ditch, and 
has a citadel in the centre of the place, and is apparently by 
much the handsomest and most commodious tpwn that I have 
seen in this part of India.” Lat. 26° 10', long. 76° 10'. 

ESWUNTGUBH.— A town in the British district of Eut- 
nageriah, jllresideucy of Bombay, 164 miles S.E. of Bombay. 
La%: i6^ 89Vlofig. 73°25'. 

/ETA,: in Bajpoot state of Jessulmer, a village on the 
rouie tom of Beykaneer to that of Jessulmer, and 

55 latWr The road in this part of the tou& 

is hcayy» lyibg among Lat. 27° 10', long. 7l^ 42'. 
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ETAEOLI,^ ill tlic British distnet of Etawa, under the lieu- 
tcTiant-govcrnorahip of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
tlic route from Lucknow in Oudo, by Naiiamow, to Etawa 
caiitpniiicnt, and miles E. of the latter place. Water is 
plentiful there, and supplies may be obtained in abundance 
after due notice. The road in this part of tlic route is good: 
the country is fertile and well cultivated. Lat. 2G° 40', long. 
79^^ 25'. 

ETA WA IT.^ — A B^Itisli district named from its principal 
plac(', and subject to the lieutenant-governorship of the Nortb- 
AVestern Provinces. It is bounded on tlio north by the British 
districts Mynpoorco and Eurruckabad ; on the east by flie 
British district of Cawnpore; on the south by Biindelkund ; 
on the south-west by tlwi IVIahratta territories of Gwalior; and 
on the west by the Britisli district of Agra. Jt lies between 
lat. 20^ 21'— 27^’ ft', long. 78° 40'— 79° 49', and contains an 
area of 1,07- 1 square miles. It was formerly part of Cawnpore, 
but was fonricd into a separate zillali under the sanction of the 
home authorities in 1810.- The greater part of Etawah lies , 
in the Deal), a small strip only, forming the pergunnah of 
Burpoora or Janihrnst,^ binng separated from tlio rest by the 
Jumna, and lying along the right or south-western bank of 
that riv(T. 'Tlio Jumna touches on the north-western extre- 
mity of the district in hit. 20° 55', long. 78° 47', and, flowing 
in a south-easterly direction, (uther bounds or traverses it for 
115 miles, leaving it in hit. 2(5° 21', long. 79° 35'. It is during 
the rainy'seasoii navigable throughout this part of its course 
for barques of heavy burthen, though even then “ the extremo 
tortuosity^ of its channel renders it by no means cither a con-- 


veniciit or direct line for traflic. In the dry weather, boatft 
can with dilfieulty get up higher than the junction of tha 
Chuinhiil.” This last river joins the Jumna on the right side, 
in lat. 20° 30',*long. 79° 18', about 25 miles S.E. of the town 


of EtawJih. So considerable is the accession of water from tijia 
source, that the J umna below the confluence has been 
to jiso ill twelve hours between six and seven feet, in 
quence®^,of a flood in the Chumbul. The obstacles whi^ 
formerly presented' themselves to the safe navigation; of 
Jumna in this part of its course, wbre 
shoals and sandbanks, trunks of trees imbedded in toa bottbv 

*' .. . .■■■■. 838 . 
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and numerous boiildersn, as well as fixed rocks of kankar or 
calcareous conglomerate. The sunken trees were removed, 
after a careful search,** in 1833, and during tlie last twenty « Jonm. a*. Soct 
years, the clearance of other iinpedimonts has been in progress, ^ 
under tlie directions of various oilicers of Ihb engineer service. »» nio stale of tiio 
111 the removal of the rocks, numerous fossil bones have been ’ jarquemout, * 
brought to light, some supposed^ to be luuuaii ; others, tliosc « a, 
of the camel, biiflalo, elephant, liippopotamiis, liorse, and deer ; I'p* 

besides many of reptiles and fislies. ^.-Iie channel is most 
obstructed at Kurimkhan, ten or twidve miles below the mouth 
of the Chumbul. Bacon,** writing before the latest improve- ■» rirst impn-a- 
meuts, mentions a long reef of limestone rock as very much **-^*’*^- 
impediug the navigation of the river, and rendering the pas- 
sage vdry dangerous even to small craft; tlie Hood througli it 
at the dry season of the year being only sixty feet in breadth. 

“Through tliis narrow ehauiiel,*’ he observes, “the current 
rushes with great violence, boiling and foaming, over the sub- 
merged shoals, with a roar like that of a catiiract ; and hero it 
is impossible to pass, if the wind be at all high.” The course • 
of the Chumbul through this district is brief. It enters at 
the south-western frontier, and bounds or traverses tho per- 
gunnah of Janibrast for a distance of about forty -seven miles, 
to tho confluence with the Jumna. ; At tho point of junction,* ' Uncon, ii..80i. 
the country on the right, or Chumbul side of the J umna, is 
overspread with hills ; on the left, or Boab side, it is level and 
unvaried, except by the steep and narrow ravines'^ which furrow * Jacn«*TOont, 
its surface towards the river. The Seyngur or Kujpuii runs 
nearly parallel to the Jumna, but ten or twelve miles more to 
the eastward, and falls into that river on tho left side, about 
twenty miles south of the southern frontier. The Hind flows 
across the north-eastern extremity of tho district, in a direc- 
tion parallel to the Seyngur, but about Jlftcen miles more to 
the . eastwiupd. The Fandwa and some other Streams of tho 
(listri^ are m$$re torrents during the periodical rains, and cease 
to flow during the dry season. All the streams run towards 
the spuih^eiist, indicating the general slope of the country to 
be in tUb i^rection ; but there is also a slope from** the^middle ’ Cantief. qn 
part 'dlf jbhe^^ Jumna, all ttie streams of the 

districtvbdM discharged into that river. ^ 

levelafCjki^ii^vSp the Etawah branch of the prolon? 
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gation of tlie Ganges Canal, have bIiowh the elevation of the 
country above the sea to diminish from about 676** at the 
northern frontier, to 6 10 at the town of Etawah. , 

The soil is in general better in the eastern and north-eastem 
partsf of the district*, than towards the Jumna; and the natural 
fertility of the former is also more favoured by irrigation, incon- 
sequence of water bpiiig obtainable*'’ from wells at a less depth. 
To the right or south-west of the Jumna, in the pergunnah of 
Janibrast, the country is very rugged, barren, and wild, and 
from the inequality of the surface, and the depth at wdiich the 
water lies from it, irrigation is scarcely practicable. The prin- 
cipal rubbi or siiring crops are wheat, barley, gram (Cicer arie- 
tinum), and other pulse of various kinds. The kurreef or 
autumnal crop consists of opium, sugarcane, cotton, indigo, 
rice, jowar (Sorghum vhlgare), bajra ([Tolcus spicatus), moth 
(Phasooliis acoMitilbliiis). The government assessment upon 
the lands of this d'istrict has beeu fixed for a specified period, 
and is not liable to increase till the year 1871.® In the vicinity 
of the cantoniiieut of Etawah, the seeds of European vegetables 
are sown^ after the rainy season, at the close of summer, and 
peas, caulinow(?rs, and lettuce are fit for use at Cliristmas, 
attaining a high degree of excellence ; carrots and other escu- 
lent roots are of inferior quality ; oranges, citrons, limes, and 
lemons, are very fine, and grapes succeed tolerably. Melons 
are abundant, luxuriant, and excellent. The apple, mango, 
plantain, guava, jak (Artocarpus integrifolia), succeed well; 
but pomegranates are scarcely worth gathering. The ravines 
and wilder tracts arc ornamented by oleanders, acacias, palms, 
the niin (Melia azaddirabt), pipal (Eicus religiosa). “Every® 
tree is tenanted by numerous birds ; superb falcons look out from 
their lofty eyries, and wild peacocks fling their maguificent 
trains over the lower boughs, ten or twelve being frequently 
perceived upon* the same tree. The smaller birds, sparroi^ 
hawks, green pigeons, blue jays, actually crow'd the branches. Tbi 
crow-pheasant whirrs as strange footsteps approach, and wiiaj|f( 
his w ay to deeper solitudes ; wliile flocks of paroqueta, 
th€ slightest disturbance, issue screaming from their wod^; 
covcrts,^and, sprea/ling their emerald pliimes, soar up until ttSl 
melt into the golden sky above.” , . Guinea-fowl, ond^;^ 
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common gallinaceous poultry, run wild in the jungle. The 
Jumna and ^oilier streams are well stocked with excellent fish. 

The wild hog, antelope, porcupine, frequent the jungle and 
desert tracts. Jackals are numerous, and wolves arc so bold 
and ferocious, as frequently at nightfall to rfish into the villages 
and carry oft’ children. Hyjcnas are not unconiinon, and 
though generally rather shy, are, when drwen to bay, ferocious 
and very destructive. 

The unsheltered situation of Etawali affords ample oppor- 
tunity for the contemplation of the changes of the atmosplicro. 

In no part of India do the hot winds blow with greater fury. 

They commence in March, and coiitiuuo during the whole of 
April and May. The wind usually rises about eight in the 
morning, and, continuing through the whole day', subsides at 
sunset, though it sometimes blows thi^oughout the whole night. 

“Every® article of furniture is burning to the touch; the ® iiobcru, ii. lo. 
hardest wood, if not well covered with blankets, will split with 
a report like that of a pistol ; and linen taken from the drawers 
is as if just removed from a kitchen lire. The nights arc 
terrible, every apartment bcung heated to excess, each may bo 
compared to a large oven.” The human constitution suffers 
great exhaustion from this state of temperature. The hot 
winds are succeeded by the monsson or periodical rains, tlie 
transition being marked by a furious tornado. Even at midday, 
darkness as of night sets in, caused by the dense clouds and 
volumes of dust ; and so loud is the roar of the storm, that the 
incessant peals of thunder can be heard only a^ intervals, 
whilst the flashes of lightning seldom pierce through the 
gloom. Iftie rain then descends in torrents, floods the country, 
and refreshes the animal and vegetable world. “ Before the 
watery^ pools have penetrated into the parched earth, so rapid * id 
is the growth of vegetation, patches of green appear along the 
plain, and those wdio take up their posts in the veranda for an 
hour or two may literally see the grass grow. In the course 
of a single day the sandy hillocks will be covered with verdure, 
and in. a very short time the grass becomes high and rank.” 

The rains usually continue from the first or second weeE in 
June until the middle of October, and ii> some seasons are 
veiy violenti causing gxtensive and destructive inundationy. « 
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The fiiiiil fall is generally the heaviest, lasting three or four, 
(lavs, and ushering in cool weather. The elinuite is dcliglitful 
from Oid'oher to Marcli ; exorcise in the open air may he taken 
with satisfaction on .foot until ten o’clock in the forenoon, and 
all day in carriages; fires are requisite to comfort in tlio 
evening, and warm bedding is requisite at night. 

The vigorous adnlinistration of the laws by the British 
authorities lias of late years inueli checked the liand of crime in 
this district, whiidi was formerly inlanioiis as one of the principal^ 
haunts and place's of refuge of the Thugs and Phansigars,* and 
whose secret and systcmuitie robberies and murders have been 
carried to an appalling extent all over Jlindostan. Some of 
tliose wretches were Mahomedans, but tlio majority were 
Hindoos ;t some gangs contained a mixture of all denomina- 
tions and castes, in some instances these assassins were under 
the protection of tliii zemindars or lauded proprietors .of the 
eastern part of the district, hut the mixed gangs generally 
lurked in the ravines and jungles of the wild tract of Sindoiise, 
on the right of tlio Jumna, and in the Doab between 
that river and the (Miumbul. 8oino ostensibly followed 
agricultural avocations, or other pursuits equally unsuspected, 
though they wore in reality siippoided by their nefarious 
practices; others woi’C mere, vagrants, living, when urged by 
w^aiit, on the liesh of jackals and otlier unclean animals. To 
so great an extent did the crime of thuggee once prevail, that 
in one year (ISOS) sixty-seven dead bodies were® taken out of 
wells ill thk: district. 

The population in 1848 was ascertained by official return 
to amount to 481,221. Of this number, 284,888 are returned 
as Hindoos engaged in agriculture; 170,524 Hindoos engaged 
in other pursuits ; 4,G91 IMahomedaiis and otlicrs, not Hindoos, 
agricultural; and 21,171 of those classes, non-agricultural. 
Hence it is seen 'that the Hindoos constitute an overwhelming 
majority of the population. 

* MiHcreantB, whose occupation was murder for the sake of plunder. 
Theif victims were generally travellers, whom they seduced to bear them 
company, i&id on the Recurrence of a convenieiit opportunity, strangled 
them, 

j Tliese considered themselves under the especial patronage of^lto 
Hindoo goddess of destruction. 
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The following is a classilicatioii of the towns .'iiul villages of 
the district : — 

Number contaijiing less than 1,000 iiiliabiiaiils ... 1,1GI. 


Ditto iTioro than 1,000 and less than i'>.(K)0 . 50 

Ditto more than 5,000 and less than 10,000 ;]* 

Ditto more than 10,000 and less thaii^ 50,000 If 


1,515 

Tlio principal tovrns will be found notici'd in the proper 
places. 

The principal routes through the district are 1. IVo in south- 

east to north-west, from Calpee to .Muttra, by i^tawali, running 
parallel to the left bank of tlu* Jumna, and on an average* ten 
or t\teIvo miles from it; 2. from soul^h-east to north-wesl, from 
Cawnporo, joining the former route live miles fnun the eanion- 
ment of .Mtawah ; 8. from Lucknow, in J,)ude, to the caiitoji- 
meut of Etawali, and, snbsecpiently crossing tlio Jninna, to 
Gwalior; 4. from north-easi to sonth-w.est, irom the eanton- 
meut of Eutteghur to. that of Etawah ; 5. from north to south, 
from the cantoiiiuent of JMynpooree to that of Etawah. 

The right of the Jlritish governmout to this tract dates from 
1801, when it was ceded by the Nawaub Vi/ior, forming a 
portion of the possessions alieii^ftcd by that prince in com- 
mutation of subsidy. 

ETA J a town, tlio principal place of tlio per- > K.i.e. mh. Doc. 

giinnuli and also of the district of the same name, is situate 
about a mile- § east of the left bank of the »Tuinna, here crossed * .racjncrnont, 
by ferry or occasionally by a bridge of boats. Access to the in India, 
water is had by means of nunicious gliats or Higlits of stairs, ... „ 

some in a state of great decay, others recently biiilt^ by wealthy m iimiios, i.-i?. 
Hindoos, to allbrd devotees easy approach Jbr the purpose of 
ritual ablution. The sight of the town has a striking appear- 
ance, the houses being in many instances iiftiulated on siiiall 
summits, amongsjt which deep, narrow, steep-sided ravines 


* Jaswuatauggur, 5,033 inhabitants; Oreyali, 5,615 ditto; Fhuppoond, 

6,063 ditto. 

f Etawah, 17,788 inhabitants. ^ 

t The word is significant in Arabic, meaning* '‘tribute.” Etnya of « RichanlMn, In t. 
Elphinstone;’ Etayah of^ennell; Eiawa of tlie translator of Babcf ; ^ Hint, of Indls, 
Etawah of the British authorities. 

§ According to Mundv,* “ a couple of miles." ‘ '» 

s ^ B ui li»ii»,iU4a, 
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urind. Tlicso iiidcntiitlons apponr to have been formed by the 
violent torrents caused by the periodiciit rains washing away 
the softer parts of tlio elevated strata, leaving prominent the 
iiul united kankar or,*balcarcou3 conglomerate, in some instances 
sixty feet® above the river. Hodges, who visited the place in 
1783, describes® it as then “ large, but very wretched, having 
but two tolerable houses.” Tieffentlialer® spoke of it, about 
thirty years before, as “ a very ancient and famous town, situate 
oil the cast side of the Jumna, and formerly well peopled. At 
present,” ho contiiuu?s, “ many old houses have fallen down. 
The fort, situate on a high saiulhill, on the bank of the diimnn, 
which flows along its southern side, is of moderate size, and 
has a foundation of brick.” lii the time of Ihihcr, in the, early 
part of the sixteenth century, it was of imieh note, and was 
governed by the son-in-law^ of that sovereign, by whom it is 
repeatedly ment ioiuAl.® At present its prosperity® appears 
somewhat on the increase, in coiisoquonee of its favoured com- 
mercial position at the junction of Ihe road from Calpeo to 
Agra with that fi'om Cawnpore to the same place. The jaiH is 
one of tlie largest ami best secured of any in the North-Western 
Provinces. The cantonment is a mile north-west of the town.® 
It is little liked by Miirojicans, who consider it to be “pecu- 
liarly® desolate, and to exhibit in full perfection the dreary 
features of a jungle-station. Upon a wide sandy plain, nearly 
destitute of treos, half a dozen habitable bungalows lie scat- 
tered, iiit'jrinixed with tlic ruins of others, built for the accom- 
modation of a larger garrison than is no\v considered necessary 
for the security of the place, a single wing of a regiment of 
sepoys being deemed sullicicnt for the performance of the 
duties of this melancholy out-station.” The population consists 
of 17,783 persons.** Distant® N.W. from Calcutta 710 miles, 
N.AV'. from Cawnpore 100, S.E. from Agra 73, S.E. from 
Delhi, vid Allyghur, 183. Lat. 2G° 40', lon§. 79° 4'.- 

ETAWEil, in the British district of Saugor, territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, liciitenant-governorsbip of the North- 
West Provinces, a town on the route from Saugor to Jeypoor, 
40 inilestN.W. of the former. Lat. 24° 10', long. 78° 19'. 

ETCHAK. — A town in the British district of llamgur, pr^ 
sAdcncy of Bengal, 218 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 6V 
long. 85° 29'. 
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ETIMADPOOB, or ATAMADPOOE,i in the British 
district of Agra, lieiitcnant-govcniorsliip of the North-West 
Provinces, a town on tlic route from the cantonment of Etawa 
to that of Muttra, and 39 niilcs^ S.E. «f tlie latter. , It is of 
inconsiderable size, and surrounded by an indiil’ennit mud wall.** 
Here is a large tank, inclosed by massive embankments of 
masonry,^ and having in the middle a polygonal building* two 
stories high, surmounted by a dome. It is built of stone, and 
communicates with the land by a bridge of several arches of 
the same material. Local tradition attributes its construction 
to a retainer of the imperial court of Delhi, but his name has not 
been preserved. The town has a bazar, and water and supplies 
are abundant. The road in this part of the route is, on the whole, 
good. The country close to the town on one side is much cut 
np into deep and steep ravines, but the remainder is, for the 
most part, level and w’ell cultivated.. Lat. 27° 14', long. 
78° IG'. 

ETOUND A. — A town in the native slate of Nepal, 24 miles 
S.W. from Khatmandoo, and 54 miles N.E. from Bcttiah. Lat. 
27° 26', long. 85°^'. 

ETOWLEE,^ in the British district of Shahjehanpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from Bareilly to Lucknow, 56 miles** S.E. of the 
former, 1.00 N.W. of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is good ; the country open and highly cultivated. Lat. 
28° 2', long. 80° 12'. 

EYTUil, or ETA.' — The principal place of the-pergunnah of 
the same name, in the British district of Mynpoorie, under the 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces. It has 
a bazaar,^ and is surrounded by a mud wall. In consequence 
of the lowness of its site, it is nearly encompassed by a jhil or 
piece of water during the periodical mins in the latter part of 
summer. Supplies and water are abundabt at all seasons. 
This place lies 6h the route from Allyghur to Mynpoorie, and 
is 34 miles N.E. of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is good; the country open and partially cultivated. _ Lat. 
27° 84', long. 78° 43'. 

* A view of it is given by Hodges.* 
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TAG U, ill tlic hill state of K(?oiitluil, a lialting-placo on the 
route from Simla to ITotgurh, and 12 miU's 111. of the former. 
Hero is a build in of out? apartment, erected hy government 
for the aceominodatiou of travellers. The adjacent country is 
picturesque, and in many places well ivooded,^ and, though 
rough and inountiiinous, well suited for the culture of esculent 
vegt^tables, cs|)ccially potatoes, and of the Salop inisri, a species 
of orchis, yielding in great ahundance a mucilaginous food, 
both palatable and highly nutritious.- * Fagii is 8,030 feet’** 
above the level of the sea.* Lat. 31^^ 0', long. 77‘^ 21'. 

IWLSI! TSJ iA XI). — The most southcrii of a cluster of islands 
on the coast of Arracau, situate between the island of Clicduba 
and the mainland. Lat. IS'^ 39', long. 01". 

rALSE IH)1NT.- A. lieadland on the coast of Cuttack, at 
the inoutii of the Alahaiiuddee river, and 30 jniles S.W. from 
Ikdnt Palmyras. “It is low and woody.”* lighthouse^ has 
been erected hero, exhibiting its light 120 feet above bigli- 
water. Lat. 20" 20', long. SG" 51'. 

KAUAI I,* iji the Jlritish district of Agra, lieuteuant-gover- 
norslii]) of the Xorth-West Provijices, a town, the principal 
place of the porgiinnah of the same name, lies on the route 
from the of Agra to tluit of Muttra, 22 milcs^ X.AVT. of 
the foniK’r, 13 S. E. of the latter. It is situate a mile from tho 
right hauk of the .Jumiia.t Jleher-* describ(?a it as “built in 
a great measure Avithin the inclosurc of Avhat has evidently 
been a A'cry extensive sej*ai, whose walls seem to have been 
kept up as a dehuice to^ tlic village. They have, howcA-er, not 
been its ouly defence, since, on a little hill immediately above 

* Koylo* states it “ to contain the largest quantity of nutritious matter 
in the smallcHt space, and that about two drachms are sufficient for an 
invalid’s mc.al.” 

Thorn' inciitions that Amir Khan, making his predatory inroad into 
the Doali in 'February, 1S0.5, crossed the Jumna at Farah. The biographer, 
however, of the amir states,^ with more probability, that the passage was 
imadc at the much-freqiicntcd ghat of Muhabun, twelve miles higher up 
tho stream. 
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it, is a square mud fort, witli a round bastion at each flank, and 
a little outw'ork* before the gate.” The town is well supplied 
wrjtli w'ater, and has a small bazar. The aurrouiKliiig country 
is wtU cultivated and open. The road in this ])art of tlje route 
is generally W’ idc and good, though sandy and heavy in some 
])laces. Lat. 27° 19', long. 77° 50'. . 

PA'TIABAl), ill the territory of Tijifrra, under the political 
management of the Governor- General’s agent in E.-ijpootana, 
a towni on the route from Delhi to»the town of Alwar, and 
Similes^ of the latter. Supplies maybe procured here, < Osinioii. Tables 
and water is plentiful. The road north wanls, or towards ^^ 2 . 

Delhi, is good in dry weather; in the opposite direction it is 
indilfercnt. J.at. 27° 55', long. 70° 15'. 

PATTEITGAD, in the Peshawun division of the Punjab, a lu.e. Mu. Doc. 
town situated at the (mtraiicc of the Kyber J*ass, 10 miles W, 
of the town of Peshaw-ur. Lat. 31°, long. 71° 30'. 

PAZTLPOOll. — A village in the district of Mooltan, one 
of the divisions of the Punjab, situate 91 miles S.W. of 
Mooltan. Lat. 29° 18', long. 70° 25'. 

PEELNTJGGUIi,t in the Pritish district of Shahjehanpoor, nanicn, TaWes of 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village 
on the route from Bareilly to the cantonment of Futtoligurli, 
and 28 miles S.E. of the former.* The road in this part of the 
route is good ; the country open and cultivated. Lat. 28° 1', 
long. 79° 41'. 

PEEROZAPOOE,^ in the British district of Purruckabad, * e.i.c. mi. Doc. 
lieutenhnt-governorship of the North-West Provides, a village 
on the route from Euttchgurh to Lucknow*, and 28 miles* S.E. T??* 

of the former. The road in this part of the route is bad; the Arrimr, Tours in 
country level and highly cultivated. Lat. 27° ^ long. 79° 58'. 

PENNY RIVEE. — A stream rising in the mouiitaina of 
independent Tipperah, and, flowing soutb-'west, forms for several 
miles the boundary between Tipperali and the British district 
of Chittagong, and for thirty-two miles separates the district 
last named from that of Bulloah, and falls into the Bay of 
Bengal in lat. 22° 63', long. 91° 33'. 

FBEOZABAD,^ in the British district of Agra, yeutenant- * e.i.c. MB.Doe. 

« 

* Hamilton ‘ states that this old foi't has been converted into a salt- * Onzcttcer, In r. 
potre manufaotoiy. ' * ' * Purrah, 1.^. 

t Elephant-town; from Fil, “elephant,” and Nagar, “town.” 
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governorship of the Xorth-AV'est Provinces, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of the porgunnah of the same name, on the route 
from Muttra to Etawa,^ and 53 miles S.E. of the latter, 25 
miles E, of the city of Agra. It is of considerable size, sur- 
rounded by a wall,^ outside Mdiich are iinrnorous mounds and 
shapeless ruins. .Ttvitiueinont** states that it “displays very 
beautiful relies of tincient splendour. It must have been a 
wealthy town, but its fine edifices are in ruins and deserted; 
and its present inhabitants dwell in good cottages thatched 
with straw. Still it may in India be considered a town.” It 
has a bazar, and is supplied with water from wells. The popu- 
lation is returned at 11,792.^ Its present name is of com- 
paratively recent date, and has probably been given in honour 
of some chief of Afghan or Persian descent, Firoz being a 
usual appellative among those of that lineage. Under its 
former name, Chaiulwav,® it is frequently mentioned by Eaber^* 
as a place of importance. The road in this part of the route 
•is good ; the country in some places much cut up by ravines, in 
others open, level, and highly cultivated. Lat. 27® 9', long. 
78® 28'. 

FEKOZ.VBAI). — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Xizain, on the left bank of tho Eeema 
rivcM*, and 111 miles S.W. iroin Hyderabad. Lat. 17® 4', 
long. 70® 50'. 

FEllOZEPOOll, in the British district of Moradabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a town /on 
the route frem Allygiirh to the town of Moradabad, and 19 
miles S.W. of the latter. The road in this part of the route 
is good ; tho country open, level, and cultivated. Lat. 28® 37', 
long. 78® 10'. 

FEfiOZESlA.lI.— A village situate about twelve miles 
from tho left bank of tlw Sutlej, within the country under the 
control of the coftiinissioncr and superintendoiit of tho Cis- 
Sutlej states. Tills place has been rendered iilcmorable by the 
attack made on the 21st December, 1845, by the British army, 
under Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Heury (now Lord) Hardiuge, 

* Tho tra/lrtlsitors of 13 ; 3 bcr* state, “ Cliandwar lies on the Jumna, below 
Agra and abovu EUwa but, from deficient materials, they are often 
istAy in the geography of the Doab. ChandwaSr, 6t Ferozab^, is about 
four miles from the Jumna. 
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on tlie formidably-intrenched Sikh camp here, which, after two 
days’ hard fighting, was captured, and the enemy put to (light. 
The triumph was complete; but, as in most of the actions 
throughout the Sikli war, the loss of the victors was heavy. 
Lat. 30° 52', long. 74° 50'. 

FEROZE STFATf OAXAL runs from the river Jumna, at 
lat. 30° 20', long. 77° 38'. One branch .discharges itself in the 
desert, in lat. 29° 10', long. 75° 10', and the other rejoins the 
parent stream at Delhi. 

FEROZL’OO-R,^ in tlie British district of ArozufFurnuggur, 
lieutenant-govcrnorsliip of the Xorlli- West Provinces, a village 
with a small fort, half a mile from the right bank of the 
Ganges. Elevation^ above the sea 818 feet. Lat. 29° 30', 

’ long. 78° 2'. 

EEROZPOOB', in tlie British'* district of Siiharunpoor, 
lioutenani-govornorsliip of the Xorth-West Provinces, a town 
on the route from AlemMit to 8uhariinpoor, 45 miles N.W. of 
the former. Lat. 29° 37', long. 77° 31'. 

FEROZPORE, a British district in Sirhiiid, deriving its 
name from the town so called, (brmerly a place of some note, 
and now again rising into importance. It forms part of what 
are called the Cis-Sutlej territories of theEast-Tndia Company. 
The boundary is irregular, and jiot very well defined, but its 
centre may be statc'd to bo in lat. 30° 45', long. 75°. Its 
area is returned at ninety-seven^ square miles ; but tliis return, 
it is explained by the deputy^ commissioner, refers only to the 
district of Ferozporo as it stood before the war with Lahore. 
Subsequently, four perguiiiiahs, containing a very considerable 
tract of country, were added to it ; and at a still later period, 
the larger portion of one of them was severed from the dis- 
trict, and transferred to a native chief, the r»Jah of Furreed- 
kote. Pai*t of iho territory thus alienated was granted to the 
rajah, in consequence of liis good behaviour during the war; 
another 'part was subject to certain cash payments ; and a 
third portion was in exchange for other territory more con- 
veniently situate with reference to Ferozpore. This latter 
process gave additional complication to the circumstances of 
the district, which is again increased by the incorporation with 
it of certain pergunijahs from Wudnee, abolished as a separate 
district. The fact that the latest return was made immediate fy 
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after those cliangos, and before any snflicicnt arrangement 
eonld bo ontoriHl into for insuring accuracy, accounts for the 
presentation of a statement nliicb does not even oitifr any 
pretejisions to correctness. Tlic circumstances which have 
rondereU tlio return 'as to area iinsatishictory, are equally 
applicable to the return of population, under which tho 
number is given at *iO^SJ)(). The district, however, is said to 
be very thinly peopled, not a thiriiotli part, it is alleged, being 
under eultivatioii. Tho remainder is cither barren or covered 
with jungle ; but tlie forincn* populousiiess and pros])erity of 
tin? eouutry are jiroved by the existeiiec of several mined 
villages and towns, as well as of fine brick-lined wells, now 
hall-lilled with rubbish. Tho wells at a distance from tho 
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river arc deep, but much of tho soil might be irrigated witlfout 
recourse to them, as the Ay bed of a nullah or watercourse, 
called the Sukri, traverses the country with a sinuous channel, 
and it would only roipiirc a canal a mile in length to admit the 
water of the ISuihj or Gharrah.*^ Tn the following extract, 
tho climate is rejiresenled as favourable to tho liluropoan 
constitution : — “ Tlio climate’* of .^''erc)/,eporo [)romiscs well : 
it is piJculiar to this ])art of India, and iniliko any other, 
except Loodiami. (knitinnal cloudy weather, oc^casionally 
rainy, and a climate partieulnriy advantageous to Europeans, 
a.s well as natives. \Vg can ride out all day without the 
slightest inevuivenience, except that sometimes it is rather too 
cold than oihorwi.se, to be comfortable without a great coat ; 
scarcely any sick in hospital.” ^riie condition of tlie climate 
hero described was in January. The territory of Eorozeporo 
escheated to the British, upon the demise, in 18il5, of Sirdarree 
Luchmun Ivoour."’ I’lio claims of Lahore were subsequently 
compromised by a division of tho territory with Kunjeet 
Singh,® the portion then allotted to that potentate again 
changing masters, as above noticed, upon the conclusion of tho 
' Lahore war. «. 

'EEKOZI’OJIE,* in Sirhiiul, a town and fort so named 
because built by Ecrozc- Toghluk, wlio sat on the throne® of 
Delhi from 1051 to lOSS. It is tho chief place of a portion 
of the Britfsh possessions in that quarter, and is situate tliree 
miles from the left bank of the Sutlej. iH must bave been 
formerly a large town, as tlic extouBivo ruins around it indicate. 
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The fort is an irregular building,'* incapable of defence against 
a regular attack. It is a hundred yards long, forty broad, 
and has^ a dry ditcli, ten feet wide and ten deep, with one 
gateway, which is on the east face.® The iiit(>ri()p is flllccj witli 
earth to half the height of the walls, and the nioiiTid thus 
formed is crowded with mean brick houses^ and mud hovels, 
separated by alleys not exceeding six foct'wide.** The town is 
surrounded by a ditch and by a wcjak mud wall. It is well 
supplied with water from a hundred rfind twenty-four brick- 
lined wells. Before the introduction of artillery, and when in 
good repair, the fort must have defied attempts to storm it ; 
and even now, according to the report of an eyewitness, when 
viewed at a distance, its appearance is very striking. “The 
largo, ' heaped-together, and well-raisgd round towers of the 
forts about here,** says a visitant, “ give more an impression 
of England than any 1 have seen in Indijv At two or three 
miles distant, in looking on Ferozepore, you might fancy your- 
self gazing on Arundel,, if not Windsor Castle.**^ The town, 
though originally very mean, has been improved^ since its 
occupation by the British ; bazars have bccji made, and several 
good shops catablisbed. The population has. also greatly 
increased. Its rapid improvement is thus described by a late® 
traveller;® — “ Wboii I was at FeJ'ozcporo in January, 1.839, 
the streets were narrow, and in the filthiest state imaginable ; 
tbo houses all huddled together. AVlieii I was tbero in 
February, 1811, on my return from Affghanistan, a totally new 
prospect presented itself. The fort and town badibecn new- 
modelled, indeed rebuilt of burned brick ; wide streets, with 
colonnaded rows of shops, had been constructed, and the whole 
exhibited the promise of an extensive mercantile city. For 
this improvement, we are much indebted to tlio zejJ and exer- 
tions of Captain H. Lawrence, assistant ■>political agent. The 
native merchants of India and the Punjaub, Seeing distinctly 
the .dawn of commercial prosperity in that quarter, at once 
entered into the speculation of erecting long lines of shops 
and warehouses, and increasing tlie town ; and there can bo 
no doubt that in a very short period Ferozepore w'lU becomo 
one of the most important mercantile entr(?pots in the north- 
west part of India.” . Bor this purpose it is well adapted, by 
its situation near one of the great ferries over the Gharrah, 
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and the means of easy communication with the louver part of 
the runjaiib, Ihihawiilpore, and Sinde, afforded by that great 
river, and its recipient the Indus. There is also facility of 
commiinicatioii by grmd roads with all parts of Sirhind. In 
November, 1S3S, an 'interview took place hero between lluiijeet 
JSingh, tlien maharaja of the rmijaub, and Lord Auckland, the 
Governor- General of'Lritish India, on which occasion 10,000* 
men, rendezvoused at Ferozpore previously to their advance to 
the invasion of A flghaiiistan, went through the evolutions of a 
bloodless* battle for the ainuscineut of the Seik ruler, as well 
as to produce on hiiii an impression of the superiority of 
Liitish diseipliiie and tactics, in the subsequent operations 
of the Aifghaii war, it was repeatedly visited by British armies, 
nuircbing and countermarching. Within the iiionuiriental 
church erected in this town, the names of the gallant officers 
and men who fell the Sutlej and Bunjaub campaigns will 
bo perpetuated on tablets sacred to their niomory.^ The 
pop Illation of Ferozporo is about G,000. It is distant W. of 
Loodiana 79 miles, N.W. of Calcutta 1,181® miles. Lat. 
30'’ oS', long. 75'^ 35'. 

FLliOZPOiiE.* t — The principal place of tlie pergimnah of 
the same jianui, in the British district-of Goorgaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-'\y’est Provinces, on the route from 
Delhi to Alwar, and 7-i milos^ S. of the former. Jacquemont® 
describes it as surrounded by a rather strong w^all, thiuked with 
small towers, and inhabited principally by Arussiilmaris. The 
fort had strong walls and towers, constructed of mud and 
mounted with cauiioii, and contained the iiawaub’s palace, of 
no great size, but handsomely built, and furnished in the 
English .style. According to the latest official return (1848), 
tlie iminber of inhabitants was 7,989 hut this statement was 
Ibuudcd on a census Fiadc two three years earlier, and chiefly, 
if not entirely, through native agency. 

The jaghire of Ferozporo, containing an area of about 138® 

* Hough states the number at between 14,000 and 15,000 men.* 

t Jacciucmoiit’ states that It was built by Feroz Shah, no doubt 
meaning Feroz Toghlak, who reigned in Delhi from 13.5D to 1388, and 
w'as rcm.'iftsLable for th^ great number of his public works, amongst which, 
200 towns* are enumerated. Ferishta^ indeed mentions that he built a 
&rt called Ferozpore ; but this was close to Sirhind, and a hundred milea 

north of the town which la the subject of the present notice. 
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square miles, with that of Loharoo, containing 350, were 
granted, ill the beginning of the present century, the former by 
Lork Lake, the hitter by the ruler of ^yvvur, to Ahmud Buksh 
Khan; on whose death, In 1827, they deaccuded to his, son, 
Shumsooddeen Khan. The two younger brothers of Shums- 
oodden, having w^ell-fouiided claims on Loluujoo, in virtue of an 
arrangement made by their father Ahmud *Bukah, Mr. William 
Fraser, the British political agent at Delhi, exerted himself to 
induce the British government to make a partition in their 
favour. Shumsooddeen, to avert the threatened loss, and in 
revenge for the proposed measure, as well as for some censure 
passed, and some coercion exercised, in regard to certain parts 
of his conduct, caused Afr. Fraser to be murdered, at Delhi, by 
a hired assassin, in October, 1835. A year afterwards, he was 
brought to trial for the murder, and, being duly convicted, was 
hanged.® • His jaghirea being declared forfeited, Loharoo was 
granted to his brothers, and Ferozpore embodied with the 
British district of Goorgaon. 

There are works in the town for smelting iron ore, raised at 
a mine three miles distant. The bazar is well supplied, and 
water is abundant. The road in this part of the route is good. 
Elevation above the sea about 840 feet. Distance N.W. from 
Calcutta, by Agra and Muttra, 89S miles.^ Lat. 27° 47', long. 
77° 1'. 

FILOE, or ExiliOUE. — A town in the Julindcr Dooab 
division of the Punjab, on the route from Amritsir to Loodiana, 
and about six miles N.W. of the latter place. It situate on 
the right bank of the Sutluj, and is defended by a fort,%uilt on 
the high steep rising from the river. The fort, which was con- 
structed by order of Bunject Singh in 1809, is small, affording 
accommodation for a garrison of only 150 men, but it is ren- 
dered conspicuous by its large barbicaa. Here is the ferry 
over the SutluJ, for the communication of Loodiana and its 
neighbourhood with Amritsir and Lahore. The SutluJ, in 
inundation, forms^ extensive sheets of water round the town, 
and these remain after the river has shrunk to the confines of 
its usual channel. Lat. 31° 2', long. 75° 49'. ^ 

FIVE SISTEES ISLANDS. — ^A groujJ of islands on the 
coast of the Tenasserinf gprovince, in lat. 11° 25', long. 98° 
and 82 miles S.W. from the town of Tenasserim. 
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PLAT TSLA'ND. — An island, called by the natives If ega- 
inale, situate about live niilea from the aoutli-castcrn shore of 
Clieduba (Arracaii), which island in soil and productions it 
very viuch resembles. ] t is about four miles in length from 
north to south, liaa a pool or two of fresh water, and is high 
towards the centra*^ Lat. 1S“ .37', long. 93° 50'. 

FOliT ST. DAY1*D.— A town and fort on the coast of 
Coromandel, in the British district of South Arcot, presidency 
of J\radraa. This places formerly known as 'regnapatam, was 
purchased by the hlast-Tndia Company from a native prince in 
1G91, and became a station of some importanco. Upon the 
capitulation of ^Ladras to the Froncli in 1740, the Company's 
.agent h.cro assiimcul tlio general administration of British affairs 
in tlio south of India, and<5uc(*c}ssfully resisted an attack made by 
Duploix upon the setth>ment. In 1756, Clive was appointed 
governor of Fort St-.«l)avi(l. It was attacked by the French in 
1758, both by sea and land, and capitulated, whcfi the fortifi- 
cations wore demolished, and wore never rebuilt. J)iatant N. 
from Cuddaloro tliroe miles; from Madras, S., 100. Lat. 
11° 45', long. 79° 50'. 

FOJIT ST. (IKOK(li:.-Scc Mauras. 

FOllT WlLLlAiM. -Sec Calcutta. 

FOUL ISLAND, off the coast of Arracan, situate about 
six leagues from the mainland, is two miles in length, its shape 
conical, with a gradual defdivity from tlio centre towards the 
sea.^ The island is covered with a profusion of trees. Lat. 
18° 4', longi 94° 16'. 

FJIA^^ItFET,* or KOOSM ALNUGGUE,! in the British 
district of Coorg, presidency of Madras, a town situate on the 
left bank of tlie river Cauvery, here 225 fect’-^ wide, fordable in 
the dry season, hut during the monsoon rising from twenty to 
tliirty feet. It is sitfiato close to the ruins of Jaafarabad, a 
fort built by Tippoo Sultan on the site of the ancient Koo- 
shalnagar, and is tlie head-quarters of the sappers and miners 
employed on the roads and other public works in Coorg. The 
soil is alluvial but well drained, and the air salubrious, though, 

in consc(||icnce of its comparatively depressed site, warmer than 

. 

* Pet or Pcla, in Tainul, means ' a suburb or town. On the annexation 
of Ooorg to the tciTitorj of tlio East-lndias* Company, Col. Fraser was 
appointed commissioner. 
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in.most parts of Coorg. Tlie niglits, however, are cool and 
pleasant at all seasons, and during the uioiisoon little rain falls, 
and the’ temperature is moderate, the heat of the sun being 
mitigated by .continual clouds and light fogs. Elevation , above 
the sea 3,200 feet. Distance from IVlcrtara, E., It miles; 
Mangalore, tS.E., 81 ; Eangalorc, S.W., 117 Madras, W., 200. 
Lat. 12° 28', long. 70° I'. • 

EEE^Xen llOOlvS,^ in ^Mysore, a Eritish military station 
for native troops, at a rocky hill,- fivi) miles 'N. of the river 
Cauvery at Seringapatam, and 300 feet-* above it. The canton- 
ment is on a gently rising ground, w ith a gravelly soil and well 
drained. There arc no jungles nor marshes in the vieinity, nor 
4ny stagnant water, except that contained in a fine deep tank 
with a rocky bottom, wliich yields ai^ abiiiidaut and excellent 
supply throughout the year. The atmosphere is rather moist ; 
fogs and heavy dews prevail at the clos<3 of the winter and 
the early part of spring. 'J'hc heat is less than at Seringapatam, 
a few miles distant, and the thermometer is at no time inncli 
above 85°. The monsoon rains generally cease about the middle 
of September. Notwithstanding the many a])parontly favourablo 
circumstances of its site, it has been from time to time subject 
to attacks of severe endemic fever, generally of intermittent 
type. They appear, however, to be in a great degree confined 
to the native population, the llritish ‘generally enjoying good 
health. Elevation above the sea 2,300 feet. Lat. 12° 31', 
long. 7C° 45'. 

EEENCn SETTLEJMENTS.-Scc Pondiciiew. 

EULAILEE, in SLiido, is a branch of the Indus, leaving the 
main channel about uiiio miles above Hyderabad, and in lat. 
25° 31', long. G8° 20'. It Hows southward, after proceeding a 
short distance to the cast of Hyderabad, which it insulates, by 
sending off to tlio westward a branch which rejoins the main 
river about Hfteou miles below the tow^^n. Below this last 
divarication it beifrs the name of the GK)once, takes a south- 
easterly course, discharging its water castw^ard into the Furaua 
or Fhurraun, and ultimately into the sea by the Koree mouth. 

FULJAE TAL, in the British district of ShaIij|hanpoor, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Frovinces, a small 
lake, the source of.ttte river Ooomtee. Lat. 28° 35', long. 
80° Itf. 
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rULTA,* in tlto British district known as the Twenty-four 
Perguniiaha, presidency of Bengal, a town on the left bank of 
tiie river lloogiily, opposite the mouth of the Damoodah. 
Distance from Calcutta, S.AV., hy land, 22^ miles j by the course 
of the Hooghly, 29*. Lat. 22'’ 18', long. 88"^ 10'. 

rUREEI)AB;\P,^ a town in Bulubgiirh or Eureedabad, 
a jaghire under the hcutcnant-govcriiorship of the North-West 
Provinces, is situate on the route from Delhi to Muttra, and 
21^ miles 8. of the former city. The country around is for 
the most part barren and disagreeable, but groves*'* of tamarinds 
and other trees enliven the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town. Hero is a bazaar, and also a large tank. The town is 
surrounded by a wall. At the time of Thorn’s visit, fifty^ yeays 
ago, it was noted for t^ic manufacture of bows and arrows. 
AVator is abundant. The road in this part of the route is good 
soutlnvard.s, but northwards, towards Delhi, bad for wheeled 
carriages, being much intersected by rocky ravines. Lat. 
28° 25', long. 77° 23'. 

FUBEEDCMJxVOE,! in the British district of Allahabad, 
licutenant-goveniorship of the Norih-A\^est Provinces, a village 
on the old route from the cantonment of Allahabad to Putteh- 
porc, and 39^ miles N.AV^. of the former. 'Fhe road in this 
part of the route is hcavyi the country well cultivated. Lat. 
25° 41', long. 81° 25'. * 

ELJBEED KOT, in the British district of Bhutteeana, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a town on 
the route *froin Patialah to Bbawulpoor, 116 miles S.W. of 
the former. Lat. 30° 1', long. 74° 47'. 

FUTIEED KOTE, ono of the protected Sikh states of 
Sirhind, is bounded on the north, south, and east by the 
British district of Ferozepore, and on the west by the native 
state of Mundote ; ih extends from hit. 30° 40' to 30° 56', and- 
from long. 74° 22' to 75° 9' ; is forty miles in length from east 
to west, and nineteen in breadth. The ^rea is 308 square 
miles, containing a population of 45,892. Pureedkote, the 
chief town, is 60 miles S.AV'. from Loodiana. Lat. 30° 40', 
long. 74° 59'. 

FDBEEDPOOB, in the British district of Moradabad^ 
keutenant-governorsbip of the North-AVest Provinces, a yillage 
on the route from Allyghur to the town of Moradabad, and. 
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four miles S.W. of the latter. It is situate near the right 
bank of the Ganguii, in an open, level, cultivated country. 
The ro*ad in this part of the route is good. Lat. 28° 47', long. 
78° 49'. 

FUIiEEDPOOE,^ in the Rritish district of Eareilly, the 
principal place of the pergunnali of tlic ^amc name, on the 
route from the town of Bareilly to Sdahjehaiipoor, and 12 
miles S.E, of the former. It is situate close to a grove of 
very fine mango-trees, in a Hat fertile country, well cultivated, 
especially under cotton. Ilebcr^ describes his visit to this 
place on November 13th as delightful The morning 
was positively cold, and the whole scene, with the excu’cise of 
,the inarch, the picturesque groups of men and animals round 
mo, the bracing air, the singing of Jiirds, the light mist hang- 
ing on the trees, and tlic glistening dew', had something at once 
so oriental and so English, I have sc\dom found anything 
better adapted to raise a man’s animal spirits and to put him 
in good temper with himself and all the world.” There is a 
bazar hero, and water and supplies arc abundant. The road’** 
in this part of the route is good. Lat. 28° 12', long. 79° 3(5'. 

FUEEEDPOEE.^*- ; A British district under the presidency 
of Bengal, named from its principal place. It is bounded on 
the north by the British distrief Myinensing ; on the east by 
the British district Dacca ; on the south by the British district 
Backergunge ; and on the west by the British districts Jessore 
and Pubna : it lies between lat. 23° 3'— 24° 5', long. 89° 30'- - 
90° 15', and has an area of 2,052^ square miles. # Furccdporc 
is altogether an alluvial tract, low and swampy in the southern 
and north-eastern parts, whore it is much subject to inunda- 
tion ; but in the north and north-western portions, rather 
more elevated, with a deep soil of lino quality. 

Few districts more abound in rive?s : the Ganges, in this 
part of its course called the Podda, flowing from west to east, 
touches on the "western frontier at Juffergunge, where that 
river receives an oflset of the Konaic or Jabuna, by which its 
volume of water is more than doubled. Thence taking a 
south-easterly course for fifteen miles to Malaporq^ it enters 
the district, through which it flows fof forty-five miles, to 
Kagauta, on the easfern frontier, at which place it sends^S 
* It is also called Dacca Jclalpoor. 
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cashvard a great branch, called the Kirtyiiaasa ; and then taking 
a southerly course for liftecii miles, it at Ilobigunje crosses 
the southern frontier into the Jlritisli district ot* Backergunge. 
It on the left side receives nuinerous considerable watercourses, 
and on tlie riglit siilc sends oil' many others, especially during 
the rainy season, jvhen it rolls along with a vast volume of 
water, four, five, si\^ mili?s in width, ^fhe Jvonaie or 
Jabunn, from tlic north, touches on this district at its north- 
western corner, and flowing southerly for about five miles, 
forms its western boundary as i'ar as -Aineerabad, where it 
sends olY to the left, or south-eastwards, a large stri.‘am, called 
the Dulasscree, and, turning south-we.stward, it receives, at a 
distance of five miles, tlie Oora Sagar, on the right side ; the 
united stream a few mile^s lower down falling into the Ganges. 

The Dulasserec holds a soiitli-c'asterly eoiirse for thirty-live 
miles to Sabar, on the eastern frontic^r, towards tlio British 
district of Dacca, where it receives the Biinsi, flowing from the 
north. Pj’om the confluence, the Dulasserce holds a course 
soulli-east, forming for twelve miles the castoni boundary of 
Durecdporc towards Dacca, when it passes into that district. 
The Barasheo or Chundiia, a largo ollsct of the Ganges, (lowing 
from north-west to soutli-cast, toii(du?s this district on the 
western frontier, at Moodobcallee, and taking a course very 
sinuous, but gcjicrally southerly, for fifty-live miles, to Gopal- 
gungc, it for that distance forms tlie western boundary, towards 
the British district Piibna and ffessore. Rennell remarks^ that 
“ the only ^uibordinate branch of the Ganges that is at all 
times navigable, is the Chunduali river, which separates at’ 
Moddaporo, and teriiiinates in tlie Hooringotta and llors- 
burgli states that ships of 500 tons can® enter and load in the 
Hooringotta estuary. The Barashee or Chundna is the only 
stream in this district navigable tlirougliout the year ; all the 
others, including the main stream of the Ganges or Podda, 
during the dry season become in many parts so shallow,® that 
even small boats cannot traverse tlicin. 

Tlio climate during March, April, May, and the early part of 
June, is cTiaracterized by great heat, in consequence of the 
situation of tho district with respect to the tropics, and its 
I depressed level, scarcely raised above tho sea. Towards the 
'dose of June, the south-west monsoon begins to set in, pro* 
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ducing heavy rains, which prevail throughout JUI3’', August, 
aud September, when they cease, and the climate gradually 
becomds comparatively cool, continuing so until the close of 
February. , 

No information appears to have been* collected respecting 
the zoology of the district, though from ^he physi(;al circum- 
stances of the couiitr}^ it be inferred that it would bo 
interesting. 

The soil is in general veiy rich, pavticiJiirly in the northern 
part, producing fine crops of sugarcane, cotton, indigo, oil-seeds, 
and some others of less value; while the swampy grounds are 
fruitful in rice. Sugar in probably the most important crop, 
being in brisk demand; and it is stated ibat above 1 ,000,000 
pouiids^ were exported in 1840, for tjie Eritisb market. 

The maim fact uring industry of tlio district is chiefly em- 
ployed ill the preparation of indigo and , sugar, and in tlio dis- 
tillation of ruin. A considerable quantity of coarse cotton 
cloth is made for home use. Hero are inahajans or merchants, 
reputed to be considerable capitalists, who drive an extensive 
and lucrative business, there being a brisk trafiic in the import, 
export, and transit departments. 

The population is returned at 855,000,® an amount which, 
compared wdth the area, indicates a relative density of 416 per 
mile. Miisauliiians nro more numerous in the southern part, 
aud Brahmiuists in the remainder of the district. There are 
some thousands of native Christians of the Romish persuasion, 
descended from the offspring of the union of Portuguese with 
native women. The district of Eurcedpore passed to the East- 
ludia Company by the grant of Shah Alum, emperor of Delhi, 
in 1766. 

Eureedpore, the locality of the civil establishment, Hobi- 
gunge aud Jufferguuge, the principal phices, are noticed under 
their respective names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

. EUEJSEDPORE. ^ — The principal place of the British district 
of the same name, under the presidency of Bengal, situate on 
the right or south-west side of the Ganges, here called the 
Fodda. According to Heber, ** The huts^ of the i^tives are 
in no compact village, but scattered thinly \Lp and down a large 
and fertile extent o&ofchard-garden,and paddy (rice) grounc^.’^^ 
There seems to be little more to be said of Eureedpore, and 
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tliat little not of tlie most creditable character, it having 
Ibnnorly been a noted resort of river pirates,® who made the 
navigation of this part of the river very hazardous *, but the 
evil lias in a great measure ceased since the place has become 
tlie locality of the principal govornineiit establishments of the 
district. Here arc^A’arions buildings for the accommodation of 
tlio dilforent branched of the civil department. 

Distance from Dacca, W., JIS miles ; Calcutta, N.E., 115. 
Lat. 23° 3(f, long. 89° 50'. 

ElTKEEDUll, in the British district of Bolundshuhur, 
lieutcnanl-goYcruorship of the Xorth-West Provinces, a town, 
the primdpal place of the pergunuah of the same name, situate 
oil tlie right bank of the (laiigcs, GO miles E. of Delhi. Lat. 
2S° 33', long. 78° 17'. . ’ * ^ 

]:’URJtA. — A toNvn in the iialivo state of Gwalior, or pos- 
sessions of Sciudia, /ivo miles from the right bank of the Par- 
butty river, ami 113 miles iS.W. from Agra. liat. 25° 57', 
long. 7(T' 50'. 

FinilUJCK.'\BAD.^--A Britisli district,. ujuIop the lieiite- 
nant-govornorsliip of the Xorth-W(‘stern Provinces, named 
from its principal place. It is bounded on tlio north by the 
Brilisli dLslriet.s Hmlaon and Sliahjehanpore ; on the east by 
the territory of Oude ; on the south by the British districts of 
Etawaii and Cawiiporc; and on the west by Etawab and JVIyn- 
pooree. It lies between lat. 2G° 4(5'— 27°’43', long. 78° 57'— 
80° 2', and has an area of 1 ,009 scpiarc miles. The general 
slope of the country is to the south-east, as indicated by the 
courses of the Ganges, Esun, and Kind, which run in that 
direction. 'The south-western portion of the district is part of 
the crest or gentle elevation^ extending iilong the Doab at 
iioarly an equal distance from the Ganges and the Jumna. 
'The Bind, w:hich 1*1808*031 the western side of the lino of water- 
heads, flows into the latter river. The elevation of the stream 
of the Kali Nadi (east), on the ifOrth-westtrn frontier, is 614 
feet® above the sea. It flows for 115 miles, cither traversing 
the district or forming its boundaries, and five miles north of 
its southern frontier it falls into the Ganges, Cautley^ found 
the general slope bf the country to be 1| foot (1*188) in a 
mile. • If allowance be made for the iWirvdings 'Of the stream, 
the elevation of the spot where it is discharged into tha 
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Ganges may be concluded to bo about 520 feet ; and it appears 
probable that no part of the district is more than 200 feet 
above 'this. The Ganges, when it first touches on the Fur- 
ruckabnd district, flowing in a south-easterly direction, forms 
its north-eastern honndnry for tvventy-li^e miles, dividing it 
from the districts of Budaoii and 8hnjeliaii|)ore ; then, crossing 
the frontici’, it pursues its course in a insre southerly direction 
through the district for thirty miles, when it rocrosses tins 
frontier, and for thirty-five miles agaju forms the boundary of 
the district, separating it from the territory of Oude. Fur- 
ruckabad is thus divided into two very unequal parts, a small 
portion of not more than 100,000 acres being situate on the 
north-eastern side of tlic river, the remainder in thcDoabi IMie 
Ganges is navi gable •'* throughout that part of its course which 
touches on or Hows through this district. T'hc Kali ^'adi, 
though a small stream,^* is also navigable^ throughout the dis- 
trict. The liamgiiiiga Hows in a diroelion from north-west to 
Bouth-cast for about thirty miles, through the north-eastern 
part, holding a course nearly parallel to the Gauges, but to 
tlm eastward of it. The Esiiii and the Kind are petty stn^ams. 

The soil varies a good deal in quality, much of that on the 
hanks of the Ganges being khadir* or marsh, having a deep 
rich soil, saturated with moisture} The town of Tmrutpoor, in 
' this tract, is described** as sitimto in a “ country spread for 
many surrounding leagues with one slieet of luxuriant culti- 
vation, interspersed with beautiful and ancient mango-trees. In 
the rainy season this rich and fruitful tract is scarcely habit- 
able or passable, the whole country between tlie Ganges and 
Bareilly exhibiting one vast lake of water.” Even in the 
driest part of the year; w'ater may he obtained at a very small 
depth below the surface,® and many ponds and w’atercpurses 
occur. The most important crop on SQil of this description is 
indigo> which is thought to be indigenous, being everywhere 
observable wild ; 'and tho herb thus produced has been said to 
yield a finer dyo than when cultivated.^ The culture is gene- 
rally managed by the natives, who dispose® of tho crop to 
. European capitalists for conversion into a marketable state, a 
process which is largely carried on in the town of Furruckabad. 
A considerable part ^ the country is very sandy and sterU^ji 
♦ Khadir, " moist.” ‘ 
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especially the northcni, and there the soil is so little retentive 
or moisture, that it becomes pt'rfectly dry® a few hours after 
Ixuiip; drenched witli rain ; yet assiduous culture, and judicious 
irrigation where water can bo obtained from either streams or 
wells, Clothe these unpromising tracts with good crops of grain, 
pulse, and tobacco. Where unimproved by human industry, 
the aspect of the country is dismal. “ Thcre^ are vast tracts 
without a tree or shrub, which are covered with a cloud of dust 
ns often as the wind blows, which at this season* generally 
happens from ten to four everv day. Tlie bleak, desolate, and 
dreary aspect of thecounlTy, where you arc constantly sinking 
at every step in loose sand, and bliiuh'd by showers of dust, 
gives an id(\T. of the difliciilt}^ of travelling through those 
immense (hiserts that lie between tliosc countries and Europe.’*' 
In many places in the inidland and southern parts of the 
district, the soil is fm-Lilc, producing fine wheat,® barley, and 
pulse, and the crops of maize and siigarcaiio arc so luxuriant 
and dciis(', as to attain a height of eight or ten f(ict, and exclude 
the rays of the sun. The southern part is so Avell wooded, as, 
when viewed from some distjince, to liavc the appearance of a 
forest.® Cotton and tobacco arc grown^ childly for homo 
consumption. jAfany vegetables of usual growth in Europe 
succeed well here, espociallj' potatoes, wliicli are so much 
c.:5tceme(l, that they are sent to many other parts.® The land 
revenue in this district has been fixed by the government for 
a term of years, and is not liable to bo increased until the year 
18G5.» 

The population of this district is returned at 854,799 of 
whi(jh nuinbor, 514,529 are classed as Hindoo agricultural; 
288,895 as Hindoo non-agricult ural ; 34,792 as Mohammedans 
and others, agricultural ; and GO, 583 as coming under the same 
general head, but non-agricultural. The Mussulmana arc said 
to be descendants of the Paians or Afghans, who early in the 
last century established ^ themselves in the*, tract extending 
between Oiido and the Punjab, and have been reputed to 
retain some of the sanguinary® and turbulent spirit character- 
istic of their ancestors. Lord Valentia^ describes the condition 
of society’before the*, settlement. of the district by the Biitish 
'authorities in gloomy terms: — “The st^jje of the country was 
] 3th Febniary. 
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tlien most wretcliecl. Murders were so frequent at Furruck- 
abad, that people dared not venture there after sunset, and the 
workmen who came out to the cantonments always retired to 
their own houses during daylight.” I To adds, that sfevenly 
persons were in prison to bo tried for murder. IVnnant*'^ also, s jj. .job. 
writing in 1708, complains hearing of ijic^ numbers and mur- 
derous outrages of the banditti of Purruekabad. Archer,^ « aicIut, a. 23. 
writing thirty years later, and even after the establishiiumt of 
British rule, says, Xo peasant thinks of living out of the 
village in a cottage by Inrnself: it would not be secure, and 
would certainly tempt to plunder and murder.” Happily, a 
very diflerent state now prevails. The district is not only 
tranquil, but prosperous. The recent revenue Bettlemenl, 
eflbeted for a term of thirty years, — a period sullicient to alibrd 
opportunity for agricultural enterprise, wiiliout surrendering in 
perpetuity the just rights and interests of government, —has 
been extended to this district, in common with other portions of 
the North-Western Provinces.^ Under it, the rights of all 
parties being deliiied and secured, industry is suro of its 
reward, and consequently nourishes. Honest labour has 
superseded lawless rapine as an occupation ; and person and 
property arc alike safe. The minuter advantages of civiliza- 
tion are in course of introduction* and efforts have been made 
to communicate to every class some measure of education. 

The progress of iriiprovemojii is mainly attributable to the 
exertions of the late Mr. Thomason, while filling the office of 
lieutenant-governor of the North-West Provinces.'^ “ To him,” 
says a late WTiter,^ “ is due an improved exectutive administra- ’ campboii, 
tion, such as we have never had elsewhere in India.” m**™ *”***"* 

The principal routes in the district are— 1. From west to 
east, from Agra to Mynpoorco, whence one branch proceeds to 
Futteghur, and another (the grand trank road from Calcutta 
to Delhi) to Cawijpore. 2. From Allyghur to Futteghur, and 
thence to Cawnpore. 3. From south-west to nortli-east, from 
Btaw^ah to Futtehgurh, and continued thence to Bareilly. 

The principal places are Furruckabad, Chubranrow, Imrut- 
pOor, Allygury, Kunnoj, Khudaganj, Njgvabganj, Jalalabad, 
which will be found no^ced in their proper places. VlS?**"**’ ** 

In the earlier pari of the eighteenth century, the Eohilla Reiineii. Mein.Qf, 
Patans had established® themselves in the tract comprised in !£„, «”*"***** 
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the pres(?nt district. In 1719, Ahmed Shah,*^ of Delhi, urged 
by his vizier, marched thither, and cofifiscatcd the estates of 
th(j deceased ruler, who had just fallen in an unsuccessful w^ar 
w ith the Jlohillas. The country, with the exception of a small 
portion allotted to the support of the family of the late prince, 
W’as bestowed on ‘the vizier, from whom, however, it was 
wrested by Ahmed Khan, brother of the former ruler, W'ho 
forthwith jiroceedod to invade Oude. Expelled from that ter- 
ritory, though not without difficulty, Ahmed sought refuge in 
the hills, but on liis submission W’as restored to Eurruckabad, 
with a rcveimo of sixteen lacs of rupees. After being occupied 
by various classes of adventurers, it appears, lipwcvor, to have 
reverted to the vizier of Oude, who, in 1801, traiisfcrrod his* 
claims to the East-Tiidia* Conijiany. In 1802 the Company 
assumed actual possession of Eurruckabad, liquidating the 
cl.-iiins of the tributary Patan nawaub by a fixed monthly 
stipend* of 9,000 rupees, in addition to which, an annual sum 
of nearly 180,000 rupees was bestowed in pensions and charitable 
allow-ancos to his dependants.* In 1804?, Holkar, at the head 
of a great body of cavalry, the number of which has been 
estimated at GO, 000, ^ ravaged this tract, and, flying before the 
Eritish army under Lord Liike, was surprised at the town of 
Eurruckabad, and having \okt 3,000 men, tlie remainder W'cre 
so reduced by desertions and other causes, that not above half 
their number ever rejoined the standard of their leader ; the 
loss of the British was oply tw'o dragoons killed, and about 
twenty woufixled. In their march to overtake the enemy, aud 
in the pursuit subsequent io the route, the British traversed a 
distance of above seventy miles*^ in twenty-four hours. 

EUKiiUCKABAl),^* the principal place of the district 
of the same name, in the Korth-West Troviuces, is situate 
between two aud three miles west of the right bank of the 
(ranges; its Patan ^ founders, from their exclusive addiction to 
iiiilitary pursuits, attaching no value to the facilities afforded 
by the great river, navigable upwards for nearly two hundred^ 

* Happjj-town ; from Farrukli, “happy,” and Abad, “town.” Jt 
received its name froili its founder,' Muhammed ' Khan Haogash, wkp 
r^^stowed it in honour of the ill-fated Farrukhsr Padshah of Delhi. That 
prince ascended^ the throne 171S, and was murdered 1719 ; oonaequefitly 
the town was founded in the intervening period. , 
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miles, and downwards to the ocean. Funnickabad is ratiier a 
handsome town, and considered healthy,^ tliougli many of tlie 
streets are shaded by trees, a circumstance usually considered 
to have in India a tendency to produce malaria. Its popplatiou 
is returned at 5G,300 persons.* The healthiness of the place 
may be owing, in a great degree, to its.^clcaiiliness, a jioint 
more attended to here tliaii in most Indian towns ; and the 
width of the streets and stpiares no doubt contributi's towards 
this good end. Tlie trade is considerable,* mid the banking 
business especially is extensive and important. The surround- 
ing country being fertile and well cultivated, provisions are 
abundant and excellent. In the town is a mud fort, built as a 
.residence for the iiawaub, on a considerable height, commanding 
extensive views of the Ganges and of the surrounding country. 
The commercial importance of this town was marked by its 
having a mint, the coinage of ivhicli circulated extensively, 
especially throughout the North-AVesteru Provinces. The 

* Tieffcntlialcr' de.stiribea the town i\s a largo and iinporiant pl:ice in 
the days of the power of the nawaubs of Furruckabad, about a century ago. 
'^It is Murrouiidcd,” ho says, ^'by a bine cemented wall, with battlements, 
and enriched by a foss, and has twelve gates ; three being directed towards 
each cardinal point. Four care main^ gates ; one towards the Ganges, 
another towards I^rao, a third towardiF Kaiiuauj, a fourth towards Agra. 
The houses are low and linie-cemciited, except a few built of brick, at 
least outside. They ara tolerably commodious iiiterually, and neatly 
fiiiisbed with tiles. The high street, which is inhabited by merchants 
and tradesmen, extends half a mile from the red gate to the fort ; and 
another street, from the red gate to that towards Mao, is 'ft full mile long. 
.The circuit of the town is, according to sonic, six miles ; according to others,, 
nine. It is the emporium of all commodities for this part of India, from 
Delhi, Cashmere, Bengal, and Surat. The fort, in which is the residence of 
the governor, is about a mile in circumference, and is situate to the 
noiith-west of tlio upper part of the high stree{, and is surrounded with a 
battlemented mud wall. The site is elevated, and the defences are ren- 
dered more effective^ by towers projecting above the rampart, and by a dry 
ditch of unequal breadth. The entranoo to the place is through an outer 
and an inner gate.” '*The new paMce, as well as the old, is of square out- 
line, and has low hexagonal turrets along the sides. It lias a lofty watch- 
tower.” • Hamilton ‘ states that ''the town is surrounded b^ a wall, which 
has been kept iu tolerable order by the raagistra|es ;” and acMs, *' by the 
police arrangements, the gity is divided into seven wards, which are again 
pMtioned into 194 mohullahs, many of which are narrow, and appeaf af 
one period to have had barrier gates.” 
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issue continued down to the year 1824,^ the value of the 
Furruckabad rupee being to the Sicca rupee as fifteen to 
sixteen.^ 

The ^ British military cantonment of Futtygurh is three 
miles oast of the town, and on the right bank of the Ganges. 

The elevation of ^^iirruckabad is probably about 570 feet 
above the sea. It lies' twenty miles to the right of the great 
north-western route from Calcutta to Dellii, by the new line, 
and distant N.AV. from the former (5()()** miles, S.E. from the 
latter 100, X.\\r. from Lucknow 95, E. from Agra 90. Lat. 
27° 2‘F, long. 79° 40'. 

FXJlMtlTCKARAl). — A town in the British district of 
jMaldali, presidency of Bengal, 10 miles S.AV. of Maldah. . 
Lat. 24° 40', long. 88° 4'. . 

FUBBIJGKTs’ UGGUB. — A potty Mahomedan chieftain- 
ship, comprising a feWfc villages, situate oil the south-east corner 
of tli(3 native state of .Tliiijhiu’. On acquiring supremacy^ in 
tiro Dellii teiTiiory, the British government found IMozufTer 
Khan in possession of the jaghire, and his rights were respected 
iu the siibse(|iicnt grant of Jhnjhur to the Buraitcli family. 
The chief boars the title of miwanb. The centre of the estate 
is in lat. 28° 24', long. 70° 52'. Its area is about twenty-two 
square miles. Tlic population, assuming tlio average of the 
adjacent territories, may be estimated sit 4,400. The nawaub 
maintains a small military force of twenty-five infantry. 

FDBUKN LTGUll,^ in the British district of Meerut, lieu- 
tenant-govcru/irsliip of the North-AVest Provinces, a town on 
the route from Delhi to the town of Meerut, and 14 miles 
N.E. of the former. It is situate on tlie right bank of the 
Iliudun, here crossed by ford^ from two to two and a half feet 
deep, and in an open and partially-cultivated country. The 
road in this part of the route is good. Lat. 28° 44', long. 
77° 20'. 

FU'rEIIGUNGE (AVESTERN),i in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieutenant-governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, 
a town on the route from Bareilly to Moradabad, and 12 miles^ 
N.AV. of the former. It is a thriving® and populous village, 
and has a bazar and market, and is abundantly supplied with 
f5a(ter from wells. The road in this part' of the route is good ; 
the country open, level, and well cultivated. Here, in 1796^ 
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the Rohilla Fatana were defeated** by a British force under 
Sir Eobert Abercrombie. Within view of the action were 
about thirty thousand native troops, in the service of the 
nawaub of Oude, ostensibly an ally of the East-India, Com- 
pany; but they kept aloof until the British, after sutlcring 
very severely, totally routed their advei;paries, when their 
treacherous auxiliaries rushed in and seized the greater part 
of the spoil.® Tlie cavalry of tlie Jhatish army IIchI on the 
lirst charge of the Patans, who, taking advantage of the 
opening thus made, got into tlie rear, and cut to pieces six 
companies of infiiutry, but ultimately fell before the unshaken 
courage of the survivors. Bamsay, the commander of the 
cavalry, W'ho showed the example of flight;, saved liiinsolf from 
the punishment duo to his deliiiqiittiicy by taking refuge in 
America, and ultimately was employed by Napoleon in his 
commissariat. The East-lndia Company^ raised a monument 
to those of their troops wlio fell in the action. “It is of 
obelisk® form, and stands on a small mound, the only elevation 
in this vast plain, on which point of vantage the euemies’ guns 
were ranged, and afterwards takeu. The nances of fourteen 
British otilcers arc recorded on the ‘storied stone;* among 
whom were three commanding oflicors of regiments. Witliiii 
a stone’s throw of iliis plain and* simple monument, rises the 
carved and minaretted tomb of two illustrious liohilla chiefs, 
who fell in the action.” A collection of dwellings, tlio exten- 
sion of the contiguous village of Betoura, and which wore the 
immediate scene of the conflict, has received the oppcllation of 
Eutehgunje, or “ Victory Market.” Lat. 28° 28', long. 79° 24'. 

FUTEIIGUNJE (EASTERN),^* in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieutenant-governorship of the North- West Provinces, 
a town on the route from tlio town of Bareilly to Shahjehan- 
poor, and 23* miles S.E. of the former. * It is situate near the 
right bank of the river Bhagul, and close to a noble grove® of 
mUngo-trees, covering between twenty and thirty acres, but is 
a poor, insignificant place, surrounded by a ruined mud wall, 
in which, however, are two baudsome brick gateways. It lias 
a bazar, and is well supplied with water. The road general 
is good, though heavy in a few places ; the*Gpuntry open, level, 

IL ^ 

'* Yictory-niarket firoixi two words signifying victory and 
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and cultivated. Tlie town was founded by . Shujalmddawlat, 
the iiawaub of Oude, in commemoration of a victory which, 
gained by the British^ army iu 1774, gave him possession of a 
large portion of llohilcund. It is probable ^at the battle 
was not, bowever, fought on the site of the present Futehgunje, 
but at Tossunab, abpiit four miles north-west of it, and marked 
as a battle-field, witli crossed swords, in Beniicirs Bengal^ 
Atlas. The engagement is sometimes called the battle of 
Cutterali,® or Kiittra, fr«.m a town three miles to the south- 
east of Futehguuje. The successive conflicts in an action so 
obstinately contested, probably took jdace in localities at a 
considerable distance from each otlier. ITafiz Eahmat Khan, 
the Eohilla commander, was described to If eber^ “ as a noble, 
old warrior, with a long grey beard, who led his cavalry on in 
a brilliant style against the allied armies. When liis nobles, 
at the head of tliciu respective clans, either treacherous or 
timid, gave way, he reiiiaiiiod almost alone on a rising ground 
in the heat of the fire, conspicuous by his splendid dress and 
beauiifiil horse, waving his hand, and vainly endeavouring to 
bring his army Jba(fk to another charge, till, seeing that all was 
lost, he waved his hand once more, gave a shout, and galloped 
on the English bayonets. Jle fell, shot through aud through.’* 
Colonel Champion, who commanded the l^ritish, had his body 
wrapped in shawls, and sent with due honour to his relatives. 
Eutehgunje is in* hit. 28*^ 4', long. 79° 42'. 

EUTEIIPOOR,^ ill the British district of Eurruckabad, 
licuterjant-gcirVTrnorsIlip of the North-West rrovinccs, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Cawnpore to that of 
Eutohgurh, and 25- miles S.E. of the latter. The road iu this 
part of the route is very indillcrent ; the country level and 
liighly cultivated. Lat. 27° 5', long. 79° 53'. 

EUTEHPOOE, in fiie Baree Dooab division of the Punjab, 
a town situated on the right bauk of the Ghara river, ^0 miles 
kS.E. of the town of Mooltaii. Lat. 29° 41', long. 72° 10'. 

* Webb, in bis ''Table of ITcights,”^ states the elevation of Putebgunje 
at 600 feet, but not giving lat. or long, it is impossible to determine to 
wbat place Ihc amount ahould be assigned. It appears too great fur either 
^£aslcrn or Western Fut-chguiije, and should J)e assigned probably to a 
viflage of the same name farther north, and near the base of the - ! 
mountains. 
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FTJTHABAD, in the British district of Agra, liontcnaiit- 
governprship of the North-West Provinces, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of the p(?rgunnah of Futhahad, is situate on tlie 
right hank of the Jumna. Lat. 27“ 2', loiig. 78° 22'. , 

FUT11EPOO.R * in the British district of Agra, n 

town on the route from the city of Agfa to Joypore, and 
23 miles^ W . of the former. Tlie place* in its ])resent state is 
an expanse of ruins, inclosed hy a high stone wall,'^ about live^ 
miles in circuit, and having battlements and round towers. 'Phis 
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♦ The correct name might lie supposed to he Futhepoor Sikra, or 

Little Futhepoor,” to dislinguinh it from Fuitehpure, in the Donb. This 
Jast town, previously to Ak bar’s improvomeiits at the other, was probably 
the u?)ro important of the two ; but Haber* mentions Sikri as the locality * Mem. S.'il, 
which, on account of the abuiidamjo of water, bo cbo.se as bis place of 
encampment and baitle-licld, on which, in 15*27, bo overthrew^ liana ^ Tnd, Annnis of 
Sanga, of Mewar, at the bead of the confeder:jte prince.s of llajaatban, ^*'y****hun, 1. 
and finally eHtablished Islam on the mins of Brahmin ism, and scoured the 
family of Timur in the sovereignty of Uiiidustan. On occasion of this 
victory, be assumed the title of (Ihiizi,^ or ** victorious champion of the ^ >roni. S07. 
faith,” and, it may well be supposed, gave the name of Futhepore, or 
*'Town of Victory,” to 8ikn, contiguous to the scene of the great Ijattle, 
the event of wliicli had re.scued him and his army from a state bordering 
on despair. The learned translators of the Memoirs,^ however, quote, ^ P- ^•'>1* 
though 'without affirming the dubious authority of Thevenot, that the name 
was given by Akbar, the descendant of Baber. Sikri was a favourite 
place of Baber ; when his grandson Akbcr made his pilgrimage on foot 
from Agra to Ajniere, to the tomb of Kwajeh Muudi, and back, to procure 
the saint’s intcrces.sion for having male children, he visited a dervish named 
Selim, at Sikri, and learned from him that God had heard ^is prayers, and 
that he would have three sons. This prophecy,” says Thevenot, “was so 
pleasing to Akbcr, especially when it began to be accomplished, that he 
called his eldest son Selim, after the dervish, and gave the town, which had 
formerly been called Sikri, the name of Futhepore, which Bignifies ‘place 
of joy and pleasure,’ and built there a veiy^beautiful palace, with the 
Intention of making it his capital.” 

Ferishta* states a different motive for the name assigoed by Akbar. ^ li. 2S4. 

“The king considering the village of Seekry a particularly propitious spot, 
two of his sons having been liorn there, he ordered the foundation of a 
dly to be laid there, which, after the conquest of Guzerat, he called Fut- 
tel^oor.” And Hodges,** without assigning any authority, *BtateB : “ The * In letter-prwt 
town of Futtypoor was formerly known by the nqpe of Siori, tod receivq|l ioiyg^No!! ll.^ 
its present appellation fijm the Mogul emperor Akbar, who entitled it 
Futtypoor, fe. ‘place *of victory,’ from a decisive defeat which he ^9 
' near it to the Patans in the beginning of his reign.” 
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space is divided by a hilly ridge of considerable* elevation, run- 
ning nearly from south-west to north-cast, and extending Jieyond 
the inclosiiro five or six miles on each side. The scene of desola- 
tion ia the more awfpl, as Akbar coinmcnced*'’ those structures 
as late as 1571 ; and the fury of victorious enemies, principally 
Mahrattas, has in the comparatively brief interval reduced them 
to their present shattered or prostrate state. The most striking 
object at present is the great mosque, still in tolerable repair.® 
The aspect of the great •front is southwards,^ “ crowning® the 
principal height, and overlooking the low country, the face of 
its walla terminating in a gigantic causeway, surmounted with 
domes and minarets, l^rom a distant position, the effect of this 
enormous structure is to cause the hill on which it staiyls to* 
dwindle into a mere hillock ; but when the traveller arrives at 
its base, and can estimate the magnitude of the building by 
that of the omiiioncc«oii \vhich it is exalted, his admiration is 
raised to wonder and awe at the startling height to which it 
rises.” The height of the gateway, from the pavement to the 
summit of the interior outline, is 72 feejt, and to the exterior 
summit, 120. The gateway is reached by a flight of steps of 
almost unrivalled magnificeiico ; but these arc becoming dilapi- 
dated, the periodical rains, which sw(?ep down the slope of the 
hill, annually loosening some 'and dislodging others, so that, if 
requisite repairs be not attended to, in a few years tlie whole 
of this superb portal must become a heap of shapeless ruins. 
The interior, to which this noble entrance loads, is a quadrangle 
nearly 500 feetf square, and all around which runs a very lofty 
and majestic cloister, into which opens a range of cells, intended 
probably as lodges for dervishes, or for pilgrims. In this 
quadrangle, and to the left of the entrance, is a large niosque, 
surmounted by three fine domes of white marble, and opposite 
the entrance, the tomb of Shekli Selim Chccstce, a Mussulman: 
ascetic, whose intercession by prayer to heaven Akbar had 
implored, that the imperial couch might bo blessed by the birth 
of a son. The prayer was considered to be answered by the 

* According to Von Orlicji,* 150 feet. Von Orlich states these hills to - 
bo " of red fiaiidstone JIunter, of a greyish stone." 

^ -jj According to Heber,® ‘'about 500 Huntei^® 440 ; Von Orlich,* 476 : 
nleeman,'* 575. Among these authorities, that of Hunter is unquestion-,: 
ably much the highest iu point of accuracy. 
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timely birth of a prince, named Selim, in honour of the Shekh, 
and subsequently emperor of ITindostan, under the name of 
Jehang^r. The outline of the tomb is a square of forty-six 
feet, the material wliite marble, elaborately carved with much 
taste, in a florid style. The sarcophagus containing the bbdy is 
inclosed within a screen of marble, carved into lattice-work and 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, ^^^llmbera *0/ womeii^ repair to ® Hodges, voi. 
this place to pray at the tomb and implore the saint’s inter- 
cession in their favour. There is also within the iiiclosure 
another tomb of elaborate workmanship, represented to contain 
the remains of several members of Akbar’s family. To tho 
westward of tho great inclosuro arc the massive ruins of the 
palace. Tho stables form a lung and wide str(‘et,with a portico 
bn cJ2ch side fifteen feet deep, supported with carved atone 
pillars in front, and roofed with cliormfius slabs of stone, 
reaching from the colonnade to the wall. The whole hill on 
which the palace stands bears marks of terraces and gardens, 
to irrigate which an elaborate succession of wells, cisterns, and 
wheels, appears to have been contrived adjoining the great 
mosque. Numerous other great and remarkable ruins are 
everywhere scattered over tho extensive inclosure of the ancient 
famparts of the town. A huge and massive gateway^ is parti- * jiicon, ii. ms. 
cuhirly worth notice, on account 64 ' two figures of “astonishing^ * Aypen Akbory, 
elephants,” of the natural size, carved in stone with admirable 
skill and truth. At 110 great distance is a tower, forty or fifty 
feet high, built, according to local report, of elephants’® tusks, ® iinntpr, 78 . 
but actually of composition, moulded and enamelled into a 
resemblance of those natural substances. Outside the town, 
and to the north of the hills on which it is built, is the ruined 
embankment, extending a circuit of twenty^ miles, and formed * Aywn Akbery, 
by Akbar to dam up the torrent Khari. A lake was thus Travel^ 

made, and on its margin was built an ajp^iphitheatre with high 
minarets. Abulfazl continues : “ Tho amphitheatre is used for 
the game of chow^gong ;* and here also are exhibited the 
elephant-fights.” The wide extent inclosed by the ruined wall of 
this favourite city of the greatest of the monarchs of Ilindostan 

* dhawgan, according to Bichardson,^ *'a game like that ^ Scotland 1 in v. 
oallbd golf, but played on horseback.” have ifever seen a game more 
manljif or exciting,” obseeve^ Vigne,’ who s^ves an animated and excellea^ ^ Traveii le 
dueeription of it. mlr. 11. J»l. 
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• Hei^r. i. 505. is now ovcrsprcad with “ ruined houses* and mosques, inter- 

spersed with fields cultivated with rice and mustard, and a few 
taiiiariud-trees.*’ The surrounding country is fine, ‘and its 
cliaractcr shows the^ good taste of A kbar, who chose it as the 

• Bacon, ii. 504. scene of his gorgcoifs seclusion. “ The® scene [from the top of 

the great gatcw'ay] is indeed a lovely one, extending over an 
immense tract of country, the horizon of which is on all sides 
thirty miles distant from tlic beholder on a clear day, such as 
that which wo enjoyed. ^ The low line of hills upon which the 
place is built is seen creeping through the whole face ofthe 
level country from east to west, crowned every here and thei^ 
witli ruined buildings, or a hill fortress. Among these Bhurt- 
porc is just visible. On the opposite side is the tTumua, wind- 
ing through the distance,^ and leading tho eye to the glittSsring, 
though far-off, towers and domes of Agra. The middle dis- 
tance is richly wooded, and thickly spotted with ruins of every 
age, and in every style of design.** ^J'he town, though so 
ruiuou.'^, has at present a good bazar, and is at all times abiiu- 
daiiily supplied with good water from wells and tanks. Popu- 
latioii o.OlO/ Lilt. 27° 6', Ions'. 77" 4 1'. 

e.i.c.ms!i)oc. I'UTICIvCIliiJMtr .— a town in the Lrilish district of 


Chittagong, presidency of Bengal, 2l^ miles N. of Chittagong. 
Lat. 22^0', long, or 5i'. ; 

vinifp, Kashmir, PL'TI PAXJAL, a mountain in Kashmir, is one of that 
range which bounds the valley to tho souiliward. According 
to tho estimate of Viguc, its height must exceed 12,000 feet, 
as its summit rises above the lake Kosah Nag, which has that 
elevation. Its name signifies the mountain of victory. Its 
culmimiiiiig ridge in some measure resembles the arc of a circle, 
the extremities of which are cast and west, and the northern or 
concave part directed towards Kashmir. Its total length is 
about forty miles, Jj\t, 33° 31', long. 74° 4tf . 

E.I.C. M». Doc. FCJTTEABAD. — A town in the native state of Gwalior, or 

possessions of Sclndia, 134 miles N. VV^. frpni'Hoosungabad, and 
12 miles S.W. from Oojcin. Lat. 23°, long. 76° 40'. 


2r*sfkh8^5 PUTTEG HUE. — A fort built by the Siklis, during the pre- 

Hoiigh, Niirr. of valeiice of'thcir sway, to command the eastern end of the 
op.1?A.?f.'^ ‘Khybcr li^ass. It ds situate a mile N.E. from Jamrood, and 
. ‘ ^ being close to tho entrance of the pa^s,, has great cominapd 


over it. The defences consist of a square of 300 yards, 

^ 270 " 
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tecting an octagonal fort, in the centre of which is a lofty mass 
of buildings commanding the surrounding country. The supply 
of W'ater from the mountain-streams is liable to bo cut off by 
the hostile Khyberees of the adjacent hills. In the hope of 
providing a remedy for tins incoiiveniento, the Sikhs *sunk a 
well 200 feet deep, but w ithout reaching water. Lat. 34° 2', 
long. 71° 25'. 

rUTTEGUJlII. — A town in the Sajpoot native state of e.i.c. Mh. doc. 
Kishongurh, 72 miles S.WT. from Joypoor, and 35 miles S.E. 
from A jmeer. Lat. 26° 10', long. 75° 10'. 

EUTTEIIAEAD, in the British district of ITurreeana, lieu- k.i.c. Ms.Doe. 
tenant-governorship of the Norih-A\^est Provinces, on the route 
^from llanseo to Bhiitneer, and 40 miles N.AV. of the former, 

*Lat.*29° 30', long. 75° 25'. 

EU'rTEfTARAl), in the British district of Ilurriana, lieu- F..I.C. Ms. Doc. 
tenant-governorship of the !N"orth-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from [lansce to the Punjab, 41 miles N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 29° 29', long. 75° 33'. 

PTJTTEH ALLY, in the Jieechna Dooab division of the e.i.c. ms. doc. 
Punjab, a town situated on the left' bank of the Chenaub river, 

72 miles AV. of the towm of Lahore. Ijat. 31° 44', long. 72° 57'. 

rUTTElIfTlJEII, in the Britisli district of Bhuttecana, e.i.c. mh. Doe. 
lieutenant-governorship of the Iforth-AV^cst Provinces, a town 
on the route from Bluiwulpoor to Eerozpoor, 51 miles S.AV^. of 
the latter. Lat. 30° 27', long. 73° 59'. 

FUTTEHJIJNO, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab division of the k.i.c. Vi. Doe. 
Punjab, a town situated 24 miles from the left bank of the 
Indus, and 29 miles S.E. of the town of Attock. Lat. 33° 35', 
long. 72° 39'. 

FUTTEHPOOB,^ in the Britisli district of Etawah, lieu- * E.i.c.Mi. Doe. 
tenant-governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Etawah to Calpee, and 
38 miles* S.B. of the former. The road in this part of the > Garden. Tablet 
route is bad and heavy, the country level and cultivated. Lat. 

26° 80', long. 79° 28'. 

PtJTTEHPOOE. — ^A town in the British district of My- E.i.c.Mt.Don, 
munsing, presidency of Bengal, 212 miles N.E. *of Calcutta. 

Lb*. 24® 8tf, long. p0“ 68'. • * 

TUTTEHFOO^^ 4n the Bajpoot territory of ShekaTrattfct ' b.i-o. 
a town held by a thakoor or baron of the country, whoie 
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3 Annali of Ilqjai- 
thiin, U. 429. 

3 Bollcau, Tour In 

8 . 


* EIpbinstonp, 
Aec. of Caiibul, 
K6. 

Bolleau, ut supra, 

0 . 


E.IiC. Ms. Doc. 


E.I.C. Mb. Doc. 


■ E.I.G. Ms. Dor. 


* Butter, TopoiS. 
ofOudh, li. 


* Id. 10. 

4 Allen’s Indian 
Mall, Oct. 4, 18A 
!», col. 11. 

I Stetm Navi- 
jation In India, 04. 


annual income, according to Tod,^ is 64,000 rupees. The town 
is surrounded^ by a low weak rampart of stone, but the fort is 
ratlior strong, and has a roomy interior, defended by lofty ram- 
parts, a fausse-braie, and a ditch of masonry. This was a 
prosperous and important^ place during tlie life of Rao Raja 
Luchman Singh, who resided here ; but since his death it has 
been inucli deserteliU AVater is brackish and scarce, b^ing 
drawn from wells ninety feet deep. Distance W. from Delhi 
14ff miles, N.AV. from Jeypoor 90, E. from Rikaner 105. Lat. 
27° 58', long. 75° 5'. 

EUTTEllPOOR. — 'A town in the native state of Oude, 
27 miles N.E. from Lucknow, and 96 miles S.E. from Eur- 
ruckabad. Lat. 27° 8', long. 81° 18'. 

FUTTETTPOOR. — A town in tlio Rajpoot state of Kerowlyl 
81< miles S.E. from Jeypoor, and 69 miles S.W. from Agra. 
Lat. 26° 37', long. 77° 12'. 

EITTTEUPOOR,^ under the lieutenant-governorship of 
the North- W^cst Provinces, a British district named from its 
principal place. It is bounded on the north-east by the 
Ganges, which divides it from the kingdom of Glide; on the 
east by the British district of Allahabad ; on the south-west 
by the Jumna, dividing it from the British districts Humeer- 
pore and Banda ; and on the iiorih-wost by the British district 
of ("awnpore. It lies between lat. 25° 25' — 26° 13'; long. 
80° 12' — 81° 23', and has an area of 1,583 square miles. The 
whole district is comprised within the tract called the Doab, 
aud the two largo rivers which bound it on two aides afford 
extensive means of inland navigation. The Ganges first 
touches on it at its north-eastern angle, and holding a south- 
easterly course of about sixty-two miles, “ leaves the district ^t 
its south-eastern .angle. It has in this part a bed of the 
average width^ of four miles, “ within the limits of which it 
changes its course annu.ally ; in the lapse of four or five years 
shifting from the one to the other limit.”r The annual ri^ 
caused by the monsoon rains at the close of summer, is about 
thirty^* feet, but the river is at all times navigable for hoaijs, : 
aud is now'iiavigatcd by steamers up to Gurmuktesar,^ nearly 
300 inilc^ above the. northern frontier, and within 100 miles.of 
^t^e base of the Sub-Himalayas. Theiaiavigation is, haw^y^fi^:- 

* According to Prinsep,* upwurdsHof “forty.” 
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difficult, tedious, and often vexatious, from tlie occurrence® * Prinsnp, strain 

of shoals and rapids. The earth and sand suspended in the jllliia,* w" 

water cause quick w'ear and decay® of the cocks, valves, and other * w. to. 

parts of the engines; and so irregular is the depth ^f the 

stream, that it cannot be navigated w-ith certainty in every 

part and in all seasons, except by craft dry,\ving not more than 

twf feet of water. Tlie Jumna, flowing nearly parallel with 

the Ganges, and forming the boundary of the district on the 

opposite side, iirst touches on it at i^he nurth-western angle, 

and holds a meandering course of about 100 miles, generally 

in a south-easterly direction, until it quits the district. “ Its 

banks^ are lofty and precipitous, and ridges of rock in many » PriuBcp, ut 

q)lace8 advance into the stream, combining with its general 

shallowness and strong current, to render navigation extremely 

difficult and dangerous.” Much has been done, under the 

orders of the British authorities, to improve the channel, by 

removing shoals and blasting and clearing away rocks, and 

with the most beneficial result, the navigation having “ been 

facilitated® in a degree quite extraordinary,” but still not being ® w. ib. 

safe for craft drawing above two feet water. The river is, 

however, highly useful as alfording means of transport, thougli 

thus limited ; large quantities of cotton,® one of the most valu- ’ Modem 

able products of the lower Doab,rbeing sent down it, especially 

from Chillah Tara Ghat, a boating station about twenty miles 

south-west of the town of Puttehpore. Jnequemont^ describes ' voyagee, iii.44fl. 

the Jumna at nuraeerpore, just above its contact with this 

district, as remarkable in the season of low wa^r for its blue 

tint ; as running at the rate of three or four miles an hour, 

with a channel half a mile wide, and a stream of 300 yards ; 

the right bonk as high, precipitous, and consisting of clay 

mixed with sand ; the left low and level, consisting of dark 

elluvial earth, retaining verdure at alh seasons, but cheerless, 

' and devoid of picturesque beauty. The Bind or Ummd,® a • mi. Doe. 
Btnall river, passbs into this district from that of Cawnpore, 2 ," 5 )*i 5 l *** 
over the north-western bound^, and, flowing by the town of 
Eorah, holds a course nearly southerly for thirty miles, finally orcawnpoie, a. 
tailing into the Jumna on,^e left side. The Et'awah branch 
of the Ganges Gajnd will also pass over the noi^h-westem 
boundaiy into this^dStriot, from that of Cawnpore, and, holdi 
ing a sbuth-easter^ course for about fifteen miles, will join 
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the Jumna about twenty miles below the town of Humeer- 
pore. ^ 

» Hober, journ. TIio surface of the country is remarkably level,® but has a 
In India, 1. 858, declivity towards the south-east, in which direction the 

Jumna and Ganges flow. The elevation above the sea of the 
mean watermark of the Ganges, where it first touches on the dis- 
trict, is about 400* fee! ; that of the J iimna, in the corresponitug 
part of its course, is probably twenty feet higher, as the more 
marked declivity of its b«d is indicated by the greater rapidity 
of its current, and its more prolonged course to the confluence 
of the tw o rivers at Allahabad. From the level aspect of the 
country, it is probable tliat no sj)ot within it has an elevation 
above the sea much exceeding 500 feet. The climate can differ 
little from that of southern Glide, situate on the other side of 
< Topoirravhy of tlie Ganges, and at the same elevation. According to Butter,^ 
Oudh, 18, as. climate of that country is characterized by great dryness, 

and wide range of variation in the thermometer, which some- 
times rises to 112® at others falls to 28®; tho mean daily 
range being about 30®,. and tho mean temperature 74®. 

• ut iHnni, 1 . 364, Tleber* states, that in 1824, the year in which he passed 
through this district, no rain had fiillen as late ns the begin- 
ning of October. The statement is, however, made on report, 
and not on personal observation. As the pliysical circum- 
stances of the district are so nearly similar to those of southern 
Oude, tho reader may refer to the article on that country for 
further information. The soil is fertile, and in seasons not 
afilicted. by drouglit, well repays the tiller’s care. Von Or- 
•Traveii In India, lich,® whose joumoy took phico in the beginning of March, 
*’’ *^*’ observes, “Its peculiar freshness in this dry season was very 

remarkable. It is a boundless garden, in which sugarcane, 
indigo, cotton, poppy, wheat, barley, and many vegetables 
flourish. Beautiful gioves of mangoes, tamarinds, and bananas 
overshadow the village pagodas, mosques, and tanks, and give* 
an ever-varying beauty to the landscape, wlfich is animated by 

Ui.lliHi.xT.App. * The elevation* of Cawnpore above the sea is four hundred and ten 
p. X.— Priiispp foet, and it is twenty-five miles farther up the river than the frontier of 

iourn.*^^ Mcieor distrio^ Tlie fall of the bed of the tiver is about nine inches per mile, 
and which, in twenty-fi^e miles, would amount to little more than eighteen 
^fept ; consequently, the elevation of tho avOn^ watermark, at the nppw 
frontier, may be taken at four hundred feet, in round nuxnhen. 
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pilgrims, peasantry, travellers on foot and horseback, heavily- 
laden carts, and camels. Altogether, this district presents one 
of the most original and picturesque scenes of Indian life.** 
It may be inferred that this part of Indja has been piuch 
benefited by British rule, as Tennant,^ who travelled through 
it in 1798, describes it as then a melanclioly waste, though 
exhibiting in its ruined towns, tanks, serads, and other scattered 
works of - utility,’ memorials of former prosperity. Under the 
existing revenue settlement of the Nqrth-Western Provinces, 
the government demand^on the lands of this district has been 
fixed for a term of years, and is not liable to be increased until 
the year 1870.^ 

,The population is officially returned at 511,132,® of which 
number the Hindoos form by fixr the, larger proportion ; viz., 
203,194 agricultural, and 107,207 noii-ngricultural; while the 
Mussulmans amount only to .21,776 agricultural, and 28,895 
non-agricultural. The number of towns containing less than 
1,000 inhabitants, is 1,283 ; those containing more than 1,000 
and less than 5,000, are 96*; and there is one* containing 
upwards of 10,000 ; making a total of 1,380. The principal 
towns — Futtehpore, Korah, Kudjooa or Cujwa, Ilatgang, and 
Huswa — are noticed under their respective names in the alpha- 
betical arrangement. I]" 

The great trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi and the 
northern Doab, by Allahabad, proceeds through this district, in 
a direction from south-east to north-west, passing through the 
town of Futtehpore. From tliis last town a route proceeds 
south-westward by Chillatara Ghaut to Banda ; another west- 
ward to Calpee. The route from Cawnporo to Banda by Ghil- 
latara Ghat passes through the north-western part of the 
district in a direction from north to south. 

The tract in which this district is comprised, was coni^ered,^ 
in 1194, by the Afghan Mussulmans, under Shahabuddin 
Muhammad, ruler* of Ghuznee. These invaders so well esta- 
blished tfieir power in this quarter, that they were able to offer 
an obstinate resistance to Babe^ whose son Humayonthey 
expelled, under the conduc^.of Sher Shah. Aftef .^bar re- 
moved the seat of government to Agra, the adjaceift part of 
' i|he Doab became o^ great political importance, and in 166^ 

* e Fttttehpon^ in pSV|;annah Futtehpore, hse 15,414 inhabitantM. 
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Aurangzebe and bis brother Shuja met in conflict^ for sove- 
reignty and life at Kudjooa or Cujwa, twenty miles north-west 
of the town of Futtchpore. After a sharp action, Shuja was 
routed, with the Ions of 114 pieces of cannon, and the entire 
dispersion of his army.* By treaty dated 16th August, 1765, 
between the East-lndia Company and Shuja ud Dowlah, the 
nawaub of Oude, th!is part of the Boab was assigned tsb the 
emperor of Delhi, the fourth article providing, that “ the king, 
Shah Alium, shall remain in full possession of Cora, and such 
part of the province of Allahabad as he now possesses, which 
are ceded to his majesty as a royal demesne for the support of 
his dignity and expenses.” Shah Alliim having in 1772 given 
up to the Mahrattas his claims on these provinces, that step 
was regarded by the British authorities as amounting to a 
forfeiture, and they agreed by treaty of the Ist May, 1775, 
that this tract should remain in tlio possession of the nawaub 
of Oude,^ in as full a manner as the rest of his dominions. 
Finally, by treaty of the 10th November, 1801, the Nawaub 
re-conveyed it to the Company, in commutation of the subsidy 
which he had stipulated to pay for the defence of his territory. 

FUTTEHPOEE.* — The principal place of the district of the 
same name, a town on the route from Allahabad to Cawnpore, 
70® miles N.W. of the fdrmer, and 50 8.E. of the latter. 
It has a spacious serae or lodge for travellers, built of brick,* 
which Heber^ describes as a “ large court, with two gateways 
opposite to each other, surmounted by towers not unlike those 
of a college, with a cloister or veranda all round, raised about 
a foot from the ground, with a pucka (baked brick) floor, and 
having little fire-places contrived against the wall, just large 
enough to hold the earthen pitchers, in which all the cookery 
of the country is carried on ; and behind this a range of small 
and dark apartments^ a step lower than the veranda.” Con- 
tiguous to the serae is a well-supplied bazar. Futtehpore is a 
large and thriving town, with a population Of 16,414 persons.^ 
It has some good houses, and a small but very elegant mosque^ 
built by the nephew of Almas Ali Khan, a eunuch, the miniiteif 
of the nawaub of Oude, farmer of the revenues of the Southern 


* Jouro. In India. * Heber' remarks that this part of the Doati seems marked out. , 
1.336. ^^ifature for the scene of a great ^ttle, which ^oald decide the fkte bf^the 

country.” 
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Dpab, and “ of nearly® half of the province of Oude” at the 
close of the last century and commencement of the present. 
The environs are crowded with burial-places. Tieffenthalor,^ 
writing a century ago, describes it as having a long street, and 
formerly populous, but at that time mu^i decayed. At its 
north-east side was a mud fort, of quadrangular outline, with 
a round tower at each comer. In the»-^yeen® Akbery, its 
revenue is stated to be 72,317 rupees. Here is the chief scat 
of the civil establishment of the district, consisting of a judge, 
collector, deputy-collector, and other functionaries. In the 
military distribution, Puttehpore is within the Benares division, 
and a detachment of infantry is usually stationed here. 

^ The Arabic word fath,* forming part of the name, shows 
that it*hmst have been given subsequently to the overthrow® 
of the Hindoos by the Affgan Mussulmans, under Shahahuddin, 
in the year 1191?. The place was certainly in existence pre- 
viously to the invasion of this region by Baber, as it is men- 
tioned by him.^ Supplies and water may be had here in great 
abundance, and the road in this part of the route is good. 
Distance N.W. from Calcutta 571 miles, and from Allahabad 
76; S.E. from Gawnpore 48, from Delhi 267. Lat. 25° 57', 
long. 80° 54'. 

FUTTIHPOOB, in the Baree Sooab division of the Punjab, 
a town situated on the left bank of the Bavee river, 92 miles 
S.W. of the town of Ferozepoor. Lat. 30° 50', long. 73° 5'. 

FUTTOOIIA, or FUTWA,it in the British district of 
Patna, presidency of Bengal, a town at the confluence of the 
Foonpoon with the Ganges, and on the right iTank of each 
river. The Poonpoon is here crossed by “a very® long and 
handsome bridge.” It is on the route from Berhampoor to 
Dinapoor, 272® miles N.W. of former, 21 B. of latter. It bos 
a large bazar, and contains 2,000 houses, with a population 
estimated® at 12,000. The Ganges here is considered especially 
sacred, and at certain times of the year vast multitudes 
Msemble and bathe here. Futooha is the principal place of a 
thana or police division of the same name, comprising— 
h :£om]e well-cultivated islands in the Ganges ; 2.* a portion 
of the lofty, productive, and populous baik; 8. a iSw tract, 

^ Yiqtciyv .. ;• * 

t Fataha of Tafliin i Fatwa of Rennell Phatuha of Buotanan.* 
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extending south of the city of Patna, and though subject to 
iuuudatioji, cultivated for the Singhara nut and some other 
aquatic crops ; 4. the tract most remote from the river, con- 
sisting of rich riqc-land, well cultivated, and planted with 
palms and mango-trees. The area is estimated at 145 square^ 
miles ; tlic popidation at 100,700, of whom 25,175 are Mussul- 
mans, 75,525 llrahm'hiists. Putwa is 10 miles IS.E. of Patna, 
21 S.E. of Dinapore ; from Calcutta N.AV'., by l3erhampore, 
390.® Lat. 25° 30', long. 85° 22'. 

PTIT'rCjS'POOli,^ in the British district of Purruckabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North- AVest Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Allygliur to that of 
Futtchgurh, and 20^ miles N.W. of the latter. Tlio road iu 
this part of the* route is heavy, and bad for wheeled carriages ; 
the country level, and in some parts cultivated; iu others, 
overrun with busli-jungle. Lat. 27° 26', long. 79° 24'. 

PUTTYdUNOE,^* in the territory of Oude, a town on the 
route by Nanainow ghat or ferry from Etawah to Lucknow, 
eighth miles AA^. of the latter. It has a bazar, and is supplied 
with water from wells. The road in this part of the route is 
rather good. Lord A’’alcntia, who passed through this place in 
1803, describes^ it as tolerably populous, and consisting of a 
street, inclosed by a wall of' trifling height, aud having at each 
end a gateway, the gates of wdiich w'ere broken. It was built^ 
by Shuja ud daulah, nawaub vizier of Oude, in commemoration 
of a victory gained over the Kobillas; aud hence the name. 
Lat. 26° 48', long. 80° 49'. 

PUTTYGUltUj^t in the British district of Purruckabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North- AVest Provinces, a military 
cantonment on the left bank of the Ganges, crossed here by 
ferry and three miles E. of the city of Purruckabad. Tieffeu- 
thaler^ describes it im consisting, in liis time, about a century 
ago, of two parts. It is now of somewhat less importance 
than during the period from tho first establishment of the 
cantonment, in 1777,^ to the beginning of the present century, 
when the dubious political relations of tho East-India Compwy 

with the state of Oude, and the proximity of the Mahratta 

<■ 

♦ Victor-market; from Path, '‘victory,” and Ganj, "market.” 
c + Properly Fathgar— Fort-victory ; from frath, " victory,” and G^rh, 
"fort.” 
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power under Perron, required considerable military* resources 
to be promptly available in this part of India. It is a favourite 
statioij with the military, being healthful, and abundantly* 
supplied with a variety of excellent provisions at a cheap rate. 
The consequence of this station is likely iso be increased* on the 
completion of tho projected branch of the Ganges Canal, 
whicli, issuing from the main channel arf the left side, a little 
north of Meerut, is coutiniied for tlie distance of 170 miles to 
Futtyghur.^ There is a church at this place, llolcar, in the 
course of his incursion into the Dooab in 1804, attacked* the 
town, burned tlie cavalry stables and the oflicers* bungalows, 
and was proceeding to attack the defences, when the arrival of 
the British, and his consequcnit defeat, drove him into pre- 
cipitTd:e flight. The cautonment is 25 miles to the E. of the 
great route from Calcutta to J)elhf, and 703* miles N.W. of 
tho former, 184 S.E. of the latter. Elevation above the sea 
650 feet. Lat. 27° 22', long. 70° 41'. * 

PUTTYPOOK,' in the British temtory of Saugor and 
Nerbudda, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, a town 20 miles S. of the south or left bank of the river 
Nerbudda, and on the Unjon,* a small stream tributary to that 
river. Its site is picturesque, among the low hills forming the 
southern boundary of the valley of the Nerbudda, and it is a 
place of somo importance, as three petty Gond rajas or chiefs 
reside there. Distant from Saugor cantonment 80 miles. 
Lat. 22° 38', long. 78° 38', 

PDTAVA.— See PuTioonA. 

PYZABAD, in tbe British district of SaltUrunpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-Western Provinces, a village 
in lat. 30° 19', long. 77° 38'. 

PYZABAD,^* called also BANGLA,* in the district of 
. Pachamrat, territory of Oude, a town on the riglit bank of the 
Gbogbra, here a great and navigable* river, expanding in some 
places in the rainy season to the breadth* of a milet and a 

* Town of plenty; from Faiz, ''plenty or prosperity,” and Abad, 
"abode.” , 

t When smallest, according to Tieffentbaler, "resembling the Danube 
at Ingoldstadt, but containing less water "-^-''ignota per ignotiora.” 
. is scarcely mere satisfiiotory, stating tbat» in this place, 

obamid and stream seem flillj larger than that of tbe Ganges at Chunar.” 
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half, and crossed at the Bai ghat by ferry. Pyzabad, and the 
ruins of the ancient Ayodha or Oude, adjoining it on the 
south-east, extend ten^ miles along the right bank of the river, 
and for a distance of two miles from it. Saadat Ali Khan, 
first nawaub vazir of Oude, and who may be considered the 
founder of this town, about the year 1730 built here a palace, 
and adjoining to it laid? out a handsome garden, in the Persian 
style. It was further embellished by his successors Sefdar 
Jang and Shujah ud daulah with various buildings and pleasure- 
grounds. The latter enlarged the market-place, strengthened 
the fort with a wall, a ditch, and round towers, and collected 
so great a population, that it became a great city. Subse- 
(luently, however, on his acquisition of a large part of Eohil- 
cund,^ he removed the scat of government to Lucknow. ‘ This 
took place in 1775, and since that time Pyzabad has much 
decayed, the present population consisting almost exclusively 
of the lower and more indigent classes, the leading men, mer- 
chants, bankers, and others, having transferred their residence 
to Lucknow. The tide® of emigration, which is represented as 
constantly increasing, is accelerated by the exactions practised 
on the inhabitants. Everything brought into the town is 
heavily taxed. The chief manufactures at present are cloth, 
metal vessels, and arms. The population is estimated by 
Butler® at 100,000, but is fast diminishing, from the numbers 
of those who seek an asylum from oppression in the Company’s 
territories, or wherever else peace and security may be enjoyed. 

The military route from Goruckpore cantonment to that of 
Lucknow pass^ through this place, crossing the river Oogra 
by ferry at the Bai ghat, where are usually many boats. To 
the west of the town is an encamping-ground. Distant E. 
from Lucknow 89 miles, N. from Allahabad 95. Lat. 26° 47 ', 
long. 82° 10'. , ^ 

ETZEPOOE . — A town in the British district of Candeish, 
presidency of Bombay. Some very elegant* and expensive, 
houses, belonging to native bankers and cotton-merchants, 
have of late years been built in this town.^ Lat. 21° 11', long. 
75° 63'. 
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(tADHWALA, in the liajpoot state of Bikaner, a village Uoiipau, Knjwara, 
on the route from Batungurh to the towi^ (af Bikaner, and nine 
miles E. of the latter. Tt is situate close to the north-eastern 
extremity of Johur, a tract of jungle twelve cos (twenty-four 
miles) in circuit, which belongs to the •rajah of Bikaner, and is 
famous for the superior quality of camels and horses bred in it. 

The village contains forty houses, supplied with very good 
water from a well 270 feet deep. Lat. 27° 57', long. 73° 30'. 

• GAIJJHAT,^ * in the British district of Ooruckpoor, lieu- ' e.i.c. Mi.Doe. 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a petty ^ a nupimnan, sur- 
inarket-town on the small river Manaura, on the route from 
the cantonment of Ooruckpoor to that of l^ultanpoor, in Oude, Append. 17 . 
49 miles* S. W. of the former, 61 N.E. of the latter. The ® onrden, Tabios 
number of its houses is stated by Buchanan at 115, which, 
allowing six persons to each house, would give a population of 
690. There is good encamping-ground a mile east of the 
ford, and supplies are abundant from the surrounding country, 
which, though of a light sandy soil, is well cultivated. The 
road in this part of the route is good. Lat. 26° 35', long. 82° 47'. 

Q-ALAOTI, or GOLAUTTI, in the British district of k.i.c. Trigon. 
Boolundshuhur, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West GBld'en,Tabieiof 
Provinces, a town on the route from Allyghur to the town of 47. 

Meerut, and 29 miles S. of the latter. It has a bazar, and is 
abundantly supplied wdth water from wells. The road in this 
pait of the route is good, the country open and partially cul- 
tivated. Lat. 28° 36', long. 77° 51'. 

GALKOT.^ — A town in the native state of Nepal, on the e.i.c. Mii.Doc. 
left bank of a branch of the Gunduefc rivef, and 142 miles N.W. 
from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28° 18', long. 88° 7'. 

GALNA.*— See ^ATiNA. 

GANDAEACOTTAH.— A town in the British district of E.i.c,J|i.D 9 e, , 
Tangore, presidency of Madras, 195 miles S.W. pf Madras. 

Lat. lOP 86', long. 79° 5'. 

* Ox-ford; from Gal,. “line,” and Ghat, “ford,” or passage over a % 
river. 
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GANDAREE. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 78 miles N.W. from Hyderabad, and 
180 miles S.E. from Jaulnah. Lat. 18° 24', long. 78° 10'. 

GANEROAV.^— A town in the Rajpoot state of Godwar,* 
108 miles S.AV*. from Nusserabad, and 78 miles S.E. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 16', long. 78° 36'. 

, GANESPOOR,^ the British district of Goruckpoor, 
lieutenant-govornorship of the North- AV^est Provinces, a small 
town on the river Koyane. According to Buchanan, it con- 
tains 200 houses, and consequently, allowing six persons to 
each, a population of 1,200. Part is surrounded by a rampart 
of earth, and at the period of Buchanan’s visit was occupied by 
several branches of a native family of rank. Distant AV. from 
Goruckpoor cantonment 38 miles. Lat. 20° 48', long. 82° 48'. 

GANGAAIEIK. — A village iiiArracan, situate on the left 
bank of the Arracaii river. Lat. 20° 21', long. 93° 5'. 

GANGAROWL, in the British district of Allygurh, lieu- 
teuant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town 
20 miles 8.1i of the cantonment of Allygurh. Lat. 27° 41', 
long. 78° IS'. 

GANGES.* — A celebrated river of India, and of which the 
Bliageerottcu is generally and popularly regarded as the remote 
feeder. TIic distinction of oviginating the great mass of waters 
subsequently termed the Ganges was some years since pro- 
posed to be accorded to the J aliiiuvi,^ a stream which joins the 
Bhagoei’uttee in lat. 31° 2', long. 78° 55'. It was then believed 
that the •lahiiuvi took its rise from the noii;}! of the culmi- 
nating range of the Himalayas, within the limits of Chinese 
authority.** This supposition turns out, however, to be erro- 
neous. It has bccu since asceriained'^ that the remotest source 
of the Jahnuvi is situate in British territory, on the southern 
base of tho before-mfmtioiicd range; and in reference to this 
discovery, Captain Strachey, to whom its merit is due, contends 
that the Ganges should be considered to originate in the most 
distant tributary of the Alukiiunda (a feeder of the Ganges 
having a larger volume of water than the Bhageerettee). But 
as the distance between the ascertained source of the most 
remote tributary af the Bhageerettee and tho point of con- 
Juenco of the latter river with the Alnknunda is still believed 

to be fully equal to the distance between the source of the 
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Eoiilee, to which the Aluknunda owes its commencement, and 
the same point of confluence, there seems no reason for de- 
priving the sacred stream of the Hindoos of its ancient title ; 
and it is therefore proposed in this article to regard t^e Bha- 
geerettee as the true Ganges. The Bhagccrettee first comes 
to light near Gangutri, in the territory^ of Gurwhal, in lat. 

30° 64', long. 79° 7', issuing from uiidcr^a very low arch, at the 
base of a great snow-bed, estimated to be 800 feet thick, 
which lies between the lofty mountains termed St. Patrick,* * as. Res. iir. 
St. George, and the Pyramid, tlic two higher luiving elevations Tri*. 

above the sea, respectively, of 22,798 and 22,054 feet, and the Astronomu*! 
other, on the opposite side, having an elevation of 21,379. ’ ‘ - 

Prom the brow* of this curious wall of snow, and immediately * as. Ris. ut 
above the outlet of the stream, large, and hoary icicles depend. "**^*^'** 

They are formed by the Irccziug of the molted snow-water at 

the top of the bed ; for in the midtUo q^‘ the day the sun is 

powerful, and the water produced by its action lalls over this 

place in cascade, but is frozen at night.” As in Brahminical 

mythology, the Ganges is said to flow from the head of Maha- 

deva or Siva, a Hindoo wdio attended thp English party by 

whom this place was explored, expressed his belief that those 

icicles must bo the hair of the deity. On the Slst May the 

mean breadth of the stream w^s found to be twenty-seven^ i w. ns. 

feet ; the mean depth was estimated at fifteen inches. From 

this spot, which has an elevation of 13,800 feet, the stream 

holds a direction north-west for ten miles to Gangotri, where 

the mean breadth,* on the 26th May, was found to be forty- < id. loa. 

three feet, the depth eighteen inches, and the current very 

rapid. On the 2Dd June the stream was ascertained to be two 

feet deep, and wider than previously observed. The elevation 

of Gangotri is 10,300 feet,^ and the average descent of the * id. los. 

river thereto, from the place where it emerges from the snow- 

bed, is 350 feet per mile. From Gangotri the Bhageerettee 

holds a course nearly north-west to Bhairogati, in lat. 31° 2', 

king. 78° 54', the point^ of confluence with the Jahnuvi, hold- > id.Merf. 

ihg its steep and foaming course from the north-east. The 

latter is considerably the larger river. The distance is seven 

mtiles from Gangotri to Bhairogati ; and as this lattw place has 

an elevation of 8,611 feet,^ thp average descent of the rivea if id. ut ■ 

' ibis pi^ of its coip'se is 266 per mile. The united stream holds 
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a course first westerly, and then south-westerly, for thirteen 
miles, as far as Sookliee, in lat. 30° 59', long. 78° 45', where it 
may be said® to “ break through the Himalaya Proper.”' The 
elevation of tho waterway is liero 7,G08 feet,* and consequently, 
the descent of the stream Irom tho confluence is on an average 
seventy feet per mile. Prom Sookliee tho river holds a very 
sinuous but generally iP south-westerly course, for about thirty- 
six miles, to Utal, in lat. 30° 43', long. 78° 25', where it turns 
nearly southward for about fifteen miles more to Surota, in 
lat. 30° 33', long. 78° 24'. It thence takes a direction south- 
east, and, at a distance of nine miles, in lat. 30° 28', long. 
78° 29', receives, on the left side, the Julkar, a considerable 
torrcnt flowing from the north-east; and eight miles lower, 
down, on the same side, at Teeree, in lat. 30° 23', long. 78° 31', 
the Bhillung,^ another tributary of considerable size, also flow- 
ing from the north-east. The elevation of the waterway at this 
confluence is 2,278 feet,® and the average descent of the river 
from Sookliee thereto is seventy-eight feet per mile. Con- 
tinuing to flow south-east for twenty-two miles, it is, at Deo- 
prag, in lat. 30° 8', long. 78° 39', joined on the left side by the 
Aluknunda, a large stream formed by the union of the Vishnoo 
and' the Doulce. The Aluknunda® is a larger river than that 
whose volume it contributes U swell, bearing to it the propor- 
tion of three to two. The elevation at the point of this con- 
fluence is 1,953 feet and consequently the average descent of 
the river from Teeree to it is fifteen feet in the mile. Prom 
Dcoprag, the united stream, now called tho Qanges, flows 
southwards eight miles, toNougaon, in lat. 30° 3', long. 78° 38', 
where, on the left side, it receives the Nyar, a considerable 
stream flowing from the south-east. Prom this confluence the 
river holds a course very sinuous, but generally westerly, for 
twenty-four miles, to Rikkee Kasee, in lat. 30° 6', long. 78°23'j 
where it touches upon tho Velira Uhoon. Rikkce Kasee having 
an elevation of 1,377 feet,® the fall of tho river to that plaod 
from Dcoprag is on an average eighteen feet per mile. In itt 

passage between the Dehra Dhoon and the province of Kumaon, 

• 

* The hei|rht of Soohhee is given in Walker’s Map at 8,869 feet ; but 
the river bed was found by barometer 1,261 feet below Sookhee, dr‘ 
^bQve the sea 7 , 608 . ■ 
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ifc receives, opposite the village of Kankur, in lat. 30° 2', long. 
78° 19', on the right bank, the Sooswa, a considerable stream, 
draining the valley, down which it flows in a south-easterly, 
direction. This is the only stream of importance which fi^lls into 
the Ganges on the right side, from the conlluencc of the Jahnuvi 
to this part of its course, though it receives numerous small 
torrents on that side. Its descent by tht^Dehra Vhoou is rather 
rapid to Ilurdwar, in lat. 29° 57', long. 78° llj', a distance from 
Eikkec Kasee of fifteen miles, in % soutli-wcsterly direction. 
The elevation of Hurdwar is 1,024} feet consequently, the 
average descent of the river in passing the Dchra Dhoon is 
twenty-three feet per mile. Tl)o volume of water discliarged 
,at Hurdwar wdien the river is lowest is estimated at 7,000^ 
cubic feet per second ; being equal i;p only a small part of the 
alleged volume of the Dihong or Sanpoo, the principal feeder 
of the Brahmapootra.^ , 

Prom Hurdwar, tlie general course of the Ganges is nearly 
south for about 130 miles, as far as Anopshuhur, in the Britisli 
district of Bolundshuhur, in lat. 28° 31', long. 78° 20', where it 
turns to the south-east, and 160 miles lower down, in lat. 27° 7', 
long. 80° 3', receives on the left side the Bamgunga, a con- 
siderable river flowing from the north-west. Eight miles lower 
down, it on the right side receives the Kallee Nuddee, flowing 
likewise from the north-west ; and twenty miles beyond, the 
Eesun Nuddee. One hundred and seventy miles lower down, 
at Allahabad, in lat. 25° 26', long. 81° 45', it is joined, also on 
the right side, by the Jumna, from the north-west. From 
Hurdwar to Cawnpore, the distance is about 34$ miles : as the 
descent® of the river from the former to the latter place is 
about 645 feet, the average fall of the river in this part of its 
course is about one foot ten inches per mile; and as there 
does not appear to be anjr marked difference in the declivity of 
its channel between Cawnpore and Allahabad, the same average 
descent of the waterway may, with probability, be assumed for 
the whole distance from Hurdwar to Allahabad. Throughout 
tile whole of its course above Allahabad, the. Ganges is ^‘a 
sjbream of shoals and rapids.’.’^ There are fords across it ; as at 
Sakertali® in lat. 29° 29', long. 78° 4 / ; et Ahor,® &ven miles 
above Anopshubur^ tA Eumurooddeennuggur,^ in lat. 28° 
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long. 78° 11 ' ; in the vicinity of Ilurdwar ; and without doubt 
ill other places at times, when the water is very low. It is, 
however, navigable for river craft as far as Hurdwar ; steamers 
coiiveyjng passengers and trejisurc, ply as far as Qhurmuk- 
toesiir, 393 miles above Allahabad ; and as far as Cawnpore, 
140 miles above Allahabad, the navigation is plied wnth much 
activity, the roach of Jio river at that military station having 
the appearance of a port on a small scale. From Allahabad, 
the stream meanders in 41 direction generally easterly for 270 
miles, to Maujlioo, near which, in lat. 25° 40', long. 84° 40', it 
is joined on the left side by the Oogra. Between Allahabad 
and Manjliee, it on the left side receives the Goomtee, and on 
the right, tlie Tons and Knrumnassa ; besides many smaller 
streams right and left. The average breadth in this* part 
during the dry season is from 1,200 to l,5lX) feet. At Benares, 
at that season, a section^ of the river is set down as having a 
breadth of 1,400 feet, and an average depth of thirty-live feet, 
and the discharge was estiinatetl at 19,000 cubic feet per 
second. During the periodical rains, the breadth of the river 
at the same spot is 3,000 feet, and, rising forty-three feet, its 
average depth is about fifty-ciglit feet. 'The mean discharge at 
Benares throughout the year is estimated at 250,000 cubic 
feet per second. The depth of the channel Is, however, subject 
to great inequality, in many places exceeding fifty feet during 
the periodical rains ; while, in the dry season, it was found 
that near Kutchwa, thirty-five miles above Benares, a shoal® 
extends completely across the river, having only two feet six 
inches water on its lowest part ; so that all craft having a 
draught exceeding two feet, grounded in attempting to pass ; 
and it is obvious, that at this spot the river must be then 
fordable. Eighteen miles below the junction of the Oogra, 
opposite to the town of Cherand, in lat. 25° 39', long. 84° 68 ', 
it on the riglit side receives 'the Sonc, a large river flowing 
from the south-west ; and after this addition, its channel,^ 
when clear of islands, is generally about a mile wide; but in 
spring by far the greater part is a mere dry sand, covered .with 
clouds of dfist, which render all objects at any distance invisi- 
ble ; so tlfat, travelling on its channel, one might imagine him- 
^ejf in the midst of a frightful desert.” c Ajb Hajeepoor, on th^ 
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left side, twenty miles below tlie confluence of tlie Sone, the 
Ganges receives the Gunduck, a large river from the north- 
west, and continues to flow eastward for 160 miles, to Kuttree, 
in lat. 25° 20^, long. 87° 17', wliero, on th«^ left side, it r«lccives 
the Coosy, also a large river flowing from the north, having in its 
course between the junctions of those twof great rivers received 
right and left several streams of less importance. Eclow the 
confluence, for thirty-five miles, to Sikrecgali, situate in lat. 
25° 10', long. 87° 43', numerous titbutaries from the north 
pour their waters into the Ganges ; yet such is the enormous 
loss by evaporation, that, tw’o miles below the above-mentioned 
place, the river, though a mile^ wide, has only live feet of w^ater 
%vher(^ deepest, with a current of only a mile and a quarter per 
hour ; and so shallow in several places is the stream, that craft 
should have a “ draught*^ little exceeding eighteen inches, to 
navigate safely and beneficially between Calcutta and Allaha- 
bad.” At Sikreegali tlie river turns south-east, a direction 
which the main stream continues to hold for the remainder of 
its course ; but sixty miles below Sikreegali, and opposite the 
town of Secbgunge, in lat. 24° 44', long. 87° 59', the Bhagarathi, 
a great watercourse, parts on the right side from the main 
stream; and seventy miles low'er down, the Jellinghee, another 
w^atercoursc, also of considerable dimensions, diverges on the 
same side, at the towm of Jellijighee, in lat. 24° O', long. 88° 40'. 
The Bhagarathi proceeding southw'urd for 120 miles, is then 
rejoined by the Jellinghee, after a course of about the like dis- 
tance, and the united stream, called the Hoogly^ continuing to 
hold the same direction for forty-eight miles, becomes navi- 
gable for vessels of considerable burthen at Chandernagore, in 
lat. 22° 50', long. 88° 24', at the distance of 115 miles from the 
sea, into which it falls obout lat. 21° 40', long. 88°; its estuary 
being considered by the Brahminists the termination of the 
sacred streiftm, which, rising near Gangotri, and issuing from 
the mountains at Hurdwar, flows by the holy city of Benares. 
Its totd length of course, from the source of the Jahnuvi to its 
fall into the Bay of Bengal at Saugor, is about 1,614 miles,* 
vis.: — ^ 

V* The dietanoe, reckoned from the snow-bed of Gangotri, would reduce 
the length of the riverty about thirteen miles, * * 


3 Prlniiep, ut 
supra, 79. 

® Id. 71. 
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* Steam Kavlpa- 
tion, ut f upnip US. 


From the source of the Jahnuvi to the junction of the Miles. 


Alukuuiida and Bhagcrettee rivers 133 

Thence to Ilurdwar 47 

Alliihabac 488 

„ Seobgungo (origin of tlic Bhagirathi) 663 

„ . Juuction.of Bhagirathi with Jollinghee 120 

„ Chaiidernagore 48 

„ The Sea 115 


1,514 

Below the divergence of the Bhagirathi and the Jellinghee, 
the main stream is called the Fodda or Ganges ; and frqm that 
point the joint delta of the Ganges and Brahmapootra may be 
considered to coinmencc. The Fodda or Ganges, flowing south- 
east, receives some considerable streams on the left side ; and 
on the right, besides the Jellinghee, it throws off, five miles 
low'er down, the Martabhanga ; forty miles below this latter 
divergence, the Gorae; and forty miles still further, the 
Chundni. At the distance of thirty miles low^er down, it is 
joined on the left side, at Juffergunge, in lat. 23° 62', long. 
89° 45', by an offset of tho Konaie or Jabuna, a vast river, the 
principal channel of the Brahmapootra, and here much larger 
tlian the Fodda or Ganges. The united stream takes a course 
south-east for sixty miles, when it throws off the Kirtynassa, 
and sixty-five miles below that divergence, it joins the Meghna, 
after w hich, fl.nwing southwards for thirty-five miles, it is finally 
discharged into the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 22° 15', long. 90° 48' ; 
its total length of course, from the issue beneath the snow at 
Gangotri, being 1,557 miles, or from the source of the Jahnuvi, 
1,570 miles. In continuation of what has been already stated 
as to the slope of the Kver down to Allahabad, it may be men- 
tioned that Prinsep estimated^ the fall, in a distance of 139* 
miles (measured along the continuous courae of the stream), 
from that city* to Benares, at six inches per mile ; from Benares 
to Colgong, being 326 miles, at five inches ; from Colgong to 

* In Prhi8e|/B volumo, the distance from Allahabad to Benares is ssid 
to be only twenty-nine miles, and that between Jellinghee and CUcatta 
^ninety-seven miles ; statements so greatly at variimce with fact, that they 
must be presumed to be errors of the press. ( 
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Jfillinghee, being 167 miles, at four inches ; from Jellinghee to 
Calcutta, being 170 miles, also at four inches ; from Calcutta 
to the sea, about 100 miles, at one or two inches, according os 
the water may be at its higliest or lowest jjtate. > 

Access at all seasons for any considerable craft from the sea 
to that part of the Ganges above the J)eUa can be attained 
only through the conliimous channel of flie Meglina and Podda, 
or through the Ohundna, which, diverging from tlio Podda or 
Ganges on the riglit side, in lat. 23P 55', long. 89° G', takes a 
direction southwards, and falls into the Bay of Bengal by the 
Hooringottah estuary. During tho dry season, neither the 
Bhagirathi nor the Jellinghee, forming by their junction the 
Hoog^', is navigable for craft drawing above eigliteeii® inches 
water ; and at that period the commiwiication by water between 
the Hoogly below Calcutta and the Ganges above the Delta, 
is maintained by a circuitous course called the Soonderbund 
Passage, opening into the Chundna. In the Podda or Ganges 
the tide is felt as far as Juflergunge,® 160* miles from the sea, 
and in the Hoogly to a distance of about 150 miles from the 
sea. Besides the principal channels, — ^tho Hoogly, the Podda, 
and the Chundna, numerous streams of less importance, part- 
ing from the main ones, find their way to tho Bay of Bengal 
through the Soonderbunds, a wonderful maze of sea-islands, 
separated by numerous channels holding every direction, but 
principally, ffoin north to south. There are upwards of tvA'enty 
of the estuaries of those channels opening into the head of the 
bay. The water of the Gauges begins to riso/ towards the 
end of May, and is usually at its maximum in September. The 
following table, drawn up by Captain Thomas Prinsep, illus- 
trates tho rise of the water in the river at various places : — 

Greatest known Bise in low 
Annual Bise. Seasons. 


Ft. In. Ft. In. 

At Allahabad...;? 46 6 29 0 

Benares 46- 0 34 0 

Colgong 29 6 ^ 28 8 

Jellinghee 26 0 25 6 

Do.by observations quoted by Bennell *82 0 

. * Bennell ‘ observes !hat the tides in the Ganges are perceptible at 
distance of 240 miles the sea. 

a U 


^ PriiiMp. ut 
supra, fiO. 


^ Crarroft, In 
Prinkcp, Steam 
NnvIi^Htioii in 
Ilritish India, 
App. G. p. zsvl. 


7 Id. 00. 


■ Ifem.'ofMsft 

*XlT. 
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* Mem. of Map of 
Hindostaii, 340. 


* Id. 840, 851. 


* Steam Nnvisa- 
tlon, 102, note. 


• Jonrn Jtt. Soo. 

1832, |>. 2Ii 
C ilciittii Cllean- 
InitR In Science, 
lii. 185. 


* Id. 1882, p. 241 
— Obcervnflona 
uM Eortliy Matter 
broiieht down by 
the Ganges. 

1 Mom. of Hap of 
Hindoftan, 847. 


Greatest known Rise in low 
Annual Rise. Seasons. 

At Commercolly and Ciistee (not quite Ft. In. Ft. In. 


certain) 

.. 22 

6 

22 

0 

Agnrdecp 

.. 23 

9 

23 

0 

Calcutta (independent of tide) .... 

7 

0 

6 

7 

Dacca, accord ing)to Beniiell 

.. 11 

0 




Rcnnell is of opinion that the rising of the water of the 
Ganges is not in any eonsidorahle degree* caused by the 
melting of the snows of the 11 imalayas, but results principally 
from the liill of rain in the less-elevated inouiitains and over 
the plain. “ By the latter end of July* all the lower parts of 
Bengal contiguous to the Ganges and Burhampooter are over-: 
flowed, and form an iniynUitiou of more than 100 inHes in 
width, noiliing appearing but villages and trees.” “ Embarka- 
tions of every kind^ traverse the inundation; those bound 
upwards availing themselves oi* a direct course and still water, 
at a season when every stream rushes like a torrent. .Hus- 
bandry and grazing arc botli susponJed, and the peasant 
traverses in his boat tlioso iit.dds which in another season he 
was wont to plongli, happy that the elevated site of the river- 
banks places the lieibage they contain within his reach, other- 
wise his cattle must pcrisli.” jVfany extensive tracts are 
guarded from being inundated by the river by means of dams, 
made at an enormous c.xpense, and having collectively a length 
of above 1,000 miles. AV^ith respect to the general breadth of 
the Ganges, Prinsep* stales it to be “very unequal, but may 
be reckoned to average a mile in the dry season on its whole 
course through the plains, and two miles in the freshes,” 
According to Bnrnes,^ the average discharge of the Indus is 
four times that of the Ganges during the dry season. Like 
other rivers subject to^pcriodleal inundations, the water of the 
Ganges carries down earth in a state of suspension. The 
amount of solid matter in bulk in proportion to the quantity 
of water, is, according to la])orious observations and calcula- 
tions inado by the Kev. 11. Everest,* as follows i—During the 

rainy season «-J-eth part,**^ or about two cubic inches in a 

^ • 

* RenncIfH statement on this point is quite^astouishing : ** A glass of 
Sv^ter taken out of the Ganges, when at its hoight^ yields about one part 
in four of mud.” ^ / 
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cubic foot; during the winter five months, ^flVoth part; and 
during the rest of the year, ^ .^th part ; and following out 
his data, this writer concludes the total annual discharge of 
earthy matter to be 0,308,07 7, <ttO cmiIi^c feet in buyv. The 
total extent of inland navigation connected with the Ganges 
is not ascertainable with any degree of accuracy, but is 
unquestionably voiy large, and will b6 considerably increased 
on the completion of the works now in progress for facilitating 
the irrigation of the Goal) by mean^ff of tlic Ganges Canal, and 
at the same time adding to the means of water-transit. The 
first idea of a plan of irrigation for the Doab originated as long 
since as the time of Lord AV^illiain Beiitinck,'^ by wliose orders 
some steps were taken for ascertaining its ])r*nctical)ility ; but, 
upon inquiry, the project dul not appear capable of being 
Buccossfully carried out. Under Lord Auckland the inquiries 
wore resumed, tbe importance of the; subject having been 
painfully pressed upon the notice of goverinneiit by the 
occurrence of severe famine in the districts wbieb the proposed 
works were designed to bcjieiit. A magnificent plan for irriga- 
tion and navigation was laid clown by Captain Cautley, com- 
prising a main trunk line, running from tlic town of Hurdwar, 
through the centre of the Uoab, with a connecting line to 
Cawnporo, as the inlet and outfet for navigation ; the tracts of 
country lying between the dilferent rivers which run into the 
Jumna and Ganges being irrigated by brniiebcs, extending the 
benefits of this fertilizing process to every village in the Uoab.® 
This project was subsequently referred to a committee of 
engineer and artillery officers® for examination and report. 
Their testimony was highly favourable. The only serious 
difficulty to the execution of the project wsis presented by the 
tract of low' land through which the drainage of the Solaui 
river runs before its junction with the'Eutmoo. Two methods 
of surmounting this were suggested : one by an aqueduct ; 
the other by diverting, the line so as to cross tbe Solani and its 
tributaries by means of dams. The latter was recommended 
by its being presumed to be less costly ; but thq former plan, 
deemed far better in every other point of view, ^as finally 
adopted. An account of this roagniSdent aqueduct will be 
found under tbe arti^o Solani Biver.” The Ganges Cand ts 
now rapidly advoficing to completion. The main line has been 
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forces a passage th*ongh tlie ridge of Mount Himmaleh, at the 
distance i)ossibly of 100 miles below the place of its first 
approach to it, niul, sapping its very foundations, rushes 
ilirongli/ a cavern, aud precipitates itself into a vast basin, 
which it has worn in the rock at the hither foot of tlie moun- 
tains. • The Gauges (liiis appears to incurious spectators to 
derh’^e its original springs from this chain of mountains, and 
the mind of superstition has givcji to the mouth of the cavern 
the form of tlie head of cow.” The Brahmin who showed 

• Fnuer.utmpra, tho holy placos to I'raser,^ ridiculed the fancy that the stream 

« journ. As. soc. issucd from a rock like a cow’s mouth. Herbert^ estimates 
— Reporron *** length of course of the Bliagcorettce or Ganges, from its 
Miiierniog. Suft. source near Gangotri to its entrance on the plains of Hin- 

» Hodffiloi7and dostaii, at ahout 203 miles. The elevation of the temple 

^Jerw Ut iupni, thc sca is 10,319 feet.s Lat. 30^ 59^ long, 59'. 

(tAXGPOIIB. — A petty raj, witliiii tlie territory super- 
intended by thc political agent for the south-west frontier of 
Bengal. It is bounded oil the north by the British district of 
Chota Xagpoor j on tlie east by the native state of Bonei ; on 
the south by that of ISainha and tho IBritisli district of Sum- 
hulpore ; and on the west by the native states of Ryghur and 
Jushpoor. It extends from lat. 21° 50 >- 22° 37', and from 
long. 83° 31' — 84° 57', and is ninety miles in length from east 

* PariiBmentnry to wcst, and tliirtv-tivo ill breadth, with an area of 2,493^ 

^^um, April. aq^a^,e miles. 'The latest available reports give a very un- 

favourable account of the state of tlie country, which is little 
better than a g»’cat jungle, giving shelter to vast numbers of 
wild animals, and aftbrdiiig admirable sport to the hunter. 
The soil is naturally rich, but there is little cultivation, and 
not even the semblance of any admiiiistration of justice. The 
annual revenue was supposed to bo about a lac of rupees 
(10,000/.), and tlie Brilish tribute, which is only 500 rupees, 
was regularly- paid. The prince, at the date of tho report, 
though a young man, was sunk into that condition of sloth 
and imbecility which almost invariably results from indulgence 

•Id. 1891. • in opium. 'JJhe population is believed to be about 112,000.* 
Garigpore,tthe principal place, is in lat. 22° 3', long. 81° 43'. 
£.i.c.iff.Doc. GANISCOTTEE. — A town in the native state of Hyder- 

iA)dd, or territory of the Nizam, 85 miles N.E. from Hyderabad, 
and 204 miles S.B. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 18^82', long. 78° 58^ 
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GANJAM.^ — A Britiyli district under the presidency of 
Mudfjis, named from the town former]}' its principal place. 
It is bounded on tlie north-west, north, and north-east, by the 
territory of Orissa ; on the south-east by the Bay of !^eiiga1 ; 
on the west by the British district of \ izagapatani ; and lies 
between lat. 18“ Bl'— 19“ 52', long. 89“ 50'— 85“ 15'. The 
area is stated ollicially^ to be G,1;00 sfpiaro miles. The sea- 
coast, commeiieing at tlie estuary of the Xaglaudi Nadi, or 
Chicaeole river, is bold and roeky,^^nd is marked by a range 
of rugged* hills, running in sonic parts close to the shore; in 
others, nearly parallel to it, hut a few miles inland. Those 
about lat. 19° 25', long. 85“ 8', near the nortlierri extremity of 
,tbe coast, recede gradually from it, and leave space for an 
extensive sandy plain, partly occluded by the jhil or lake of 
Chilka,^ between this district and that of Cuttack, and 
separated from the sea for many miles Ijy a long narrow strip 
of sand, seldom more ilian three hundred yards in breadth. 
Though coasting vessels may enter the river Kasikoihi,® in 
lat. 19° 22', long. 85“ 8', iliere is throughout the wliole extent 
of coast no haven for ships of any considerable burthen, 
which, if trading to places on any part of it, must anchor 
abreast of them in the open sea. Landw^ards of the rocky 
bills extending along the coast, the country for a few miles 
expands into a plain, beyond which, in the north-west of the 
district, are nuiiicrons intricate rocky groups and ranges, 
which ultimately, beyond tlie western boundary, become con- 
nected with the great range of the Eastern ghauts. Their 
geological formation is generally primitive, principally gneiss® 
and granite. The streams of the district flow from those 
hills, and hold a course south-eastward, falling into the Bay of 
Bengal. The principal arc, the Naglaudi or Chicacolo river, 
debouching in lat. 18° 13', long. 84° ; ^llc Callingapatam river, 
debouching about twelve miles farther to the north-east; and 
the Basikoila ; 6ut all, without exception, are mere torrents, 
which are dry for a part of the yeilr. The jhil or lake of 

* It is proper, however, to observe, that the description'given by Hora- 
burgh b not quite consonant with that contained in an ofScial report,* 
where it is stated that '^^^roughout the entire line of coast an extensive 
fertile alluvial plain, tree from hills of any considerable height, extAnft 
fi^ it to the fihautX” 


* E.r.G. Ms. Dofl. 
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7 Surrey Map of 
District Puoree. 
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—Stirling, ut 
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Cliilka, the greater part of which lies within the limits of the 
British district of Cuttack, touches part of the northern 
frontier of this district. It is about forty-two^ miles in length 
from north to soutli, and fifteen in breadth ; of small depth,® 
its greatest not* exceeding six feet, while in most parts it has 
not more tlian four. It abounds in fish and aquiitic birds, and 
is valuable from the *great quantity of culinary salt obtained 
from its water through evaporation in shallow tanks, by means 
of the heat of the sun. The hot season comprises the latter 
end of IVEarch, and the inontlis of April and May, during 
which the temperature is very high, and tlie air oppressive. 
The south-west monsoon sets in about the middle of June, and 
continues until October, when it is succeeded by a A'ariable® ^ 
season, ushering in the north-east monsoon, which brings cool 
weather, that continues through the winter months, and renders 
thoiii bracing and salubrious. During the hot season, and tho 
close of tlic rainy one, agues and fevers of very bad type are 
common; and in 1815 these diseases carried oiT such great 
numbers, both of the European and native population, at the 
town of Gaujam, that the civil and military^ establishments 
were removed to Cliicacole; and the former place has since 
been nearly deserted. 

There is v(}ry scanty inforination respecting the zoology of 
the district, wliich, however, is represented as comprehending 
the hear,^ the chita or hunting-leopard, the hyaena, the jackal, 
the tiger-cat, and the hare. 

The level country is in general extremely fertile, producing 
abundant crops of rice, sugarcane, maize, millet, pulse of 
various kinds, oil-seeds, and raji (Eleusinc corocana) ; while 
the hilly country yields wax, lac, gums, dye-stuffs, arrowroot, 
and great variety of timber and ornamental woods. Cotton, is 
produced^ annually to ‘a considerable extent ; and the local 
demand is such as to leave scarc(?ly any for exportation. The 
only manufactures of importance are coarse cbtton cloths and 
muslins, which last were formerly in high esteem and extensively 
manufactured, but are not now produced to the same extent^ 
on account ot* the dimini.shed demand consequent on the irre-.. 
sistiblo conipetition of British fabrics. The population has 
Ijpqri stated officially^ to be 926,930, an* amount which, com- 
pared with the area, indicates a relative deiviity of 145 to the 
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square mile. By far the greater part are Brahniinista, there 
being few Mussulmans, and probably no Christians, except 
those in'the service of govenimcnt. The former prevalence, 
and recent suppression of human sacrifices in a part of Qa^’am, 
are briefly noticed in the article Goorasoor.^ Gaiijam occupies 
the northern portion of the territory known as the Five (Mrcars, 
the possession of which was an object »ot fierce contention 
between the French and English about the middle of the last 
century. They were obtained by the former in 1753, and 
continued under their dominion for six years, when Clive 
transferred them to the East-India Company, to whom they 
were formally ceded in 1765, by the emperor of Delhi/* 
^Chicacole, the principal place of the district, Ganjam and 
Eusselkbndah, the towns of note wdthin the district, are 
described under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. ^ 

The great route from north-east to soutli-west, from Calcutta 
to Madras, runs through the whole length of the district 
parallel to the seacoast, and generally at a short distance from 
it. The construction of a macadamized road from Berhampore 
to Busselkondah has been authorized, at the estimated cost of 
a4,224?.« 

GANJAM,^ in the British dislTfict of the same name, pre- 
sidency of Madras, a town on the left side of the Bosikoila 
Nuddee, immediately above its fall into the Bay of Bengal.* 
This town, formerly remarkable for its fine buildings, is now 
much decayed, the fort and cantonments being in ruins, and 
the place nearly deserted, in consequence of a deadly epidemic 
fever, which, in 1815, carried*’* off great numbers of the 
inhabitants, both Europeans and natives. The civil and 
military stations were then removed to the town of Chicacole. 
The insalubrity of the situatiou lias, it is said, passed away ; 
but the establishments which formerly caused its prosperity, 
have not been restored. It has stiU, however, some coasting 
trade^ by means of the river. Distance direct from Chicacole, 
N.E., 110 miles ; Vizagapatam, N.E., 165 ; Madras, N.E., 636 ; 
Cuttack, S.W., 90; Calcutta, S.W., 81S. Lat, 23', long. 

86 “' 7 '. • * 

GANJBUE, in the British district of Paneeput, lieutenant# 

■ goveinoj;ahip of thf North-West Provinces, presidency of 
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liengal, a village on the route from the city of Delhi to 
Kurnal, and 16 miles S.E. of the latter. The road in this 
pai-t of the route is good. Lat. 29*^ 29', long. 77” 2'. 

(t.;V!NTUN(t TASS, in Buasahir, over a range of mountains 
on tlie iiorth-easterii boundary, bet ween Koonaw'ur and Chinese 
Tartary. Jaecjueinoni^ descril)i»s it as a vast opening between 
summits whieh overlap it about a thousand feet. The highest 
part of tlie pass is covered wiili perpetual snow. To the west, 
a declivity exttmds iowtjrds the distant Sutliij, with a surface 
sloping gradually, but inexpressibly rugged. Nature in few 
places assumes a form more friglitful than that here described 
by Clerard:*-* — “ We now hurried down to a milder climate, for 
a short way upon continuous snow, and afterwards on loose 
rock and snow for a mile, where the head of the dell is formed 
on each side of us. Tn this plain of wrecks and horrid scenery, 
the detached summits of the chain rose in various misshapen 
forms, dark and naki^d on their 8id(‘s, but terminating in spires 
and domes of ptn’petual whiteness. Around their bases, which 
liere rest at an elevation of 17,000 feet, are enormous accumu- 
lations of snow, containing basins of still water, the dread of 
travellers who approach them : the scone surpasses description. 
The dell, nearly half a mile wide, is covered by layers of broken 
stones, exhibiting extraordihary variety, beautiful to tlio eye, 
but severe to the feet.” The space to be traversed devoid of 
wood for fuel is eight miles, and, in consequence of this, the 
pass is little frequented. Clerard crossed it, at the end of July, 
amidst falls of snow and sleet, which lasted all day, yet so 
mild was the temperature, comparatively with the enormous 
elevation, that the thermometer did not sink below 33°.* 
Gaiitung, geologically, has some interest, as there the slate 
formation,^ i-caching westward towards the Sutluj, crops out 
from beneath the caldhrcous and fossil iferoua strata extending 
eastward. The Kishi Gaiitinig, a snowy peak rising above the 
pass, has been ascertained trigonometrically* to have an ele- 
vation of 21,229 feet above the sea; that of the pass itself 
is 18,295® feet. Lat. 31° 38', long. 78° 47'. 

GA(.)MUTEE,' in Kurnaon, a river rising on the eastern 
declivity of tho peak of Eudhan Garb, and in lat. 30°, long*. 
79° 36'. It holds a course, generally ’'south-easterly, through 
an extensive valley or elevated plain, reJnarkably level, and 
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above ten miles in diameter. This expanse is fertile, wooded, 
though not densely, and well watered by the numerous feeders 
of the Gaomutee ; but though having an average elevation of 
above four thousand feet above the sea, it is extremely ^ un- 
healthy,'^ from some cause as yet unascortaineA. The Gaomutee, 
after a course of about twenty miles, joins the Siirjoo, a feeder 
of the Kalcc, at Bagesur, in lat. 29° 49', Idng. 79° 49'. 

GA.PELONG. — A village in Arracan, situate on the left 
bank of tlie river distinguished by the same name. Lat. 
20° 48', long. 9B° 7'. 

GAll. — A town in the Eajpoot state of Boondee, 73 miles 
S.E. from Nusseerabad, and 74 miles S. from Jeypoor. Lat. 
25° 62', long. 75° 52'. 

GAEAJITJNQ. — A town in tlio native state of Nepal, near 
the left bank of the Gunduck river, sind 102 miles N.W. from 
Khatmandoo. Lat. 27° 57', long. 83° 41'. ^ 

GAEA KOTA in the British territory of Saugor and 
Nurbudda, a town, situate in the angle^ formed by the confluence 
of the rivers Sonar and Guddari. The fort is at the apex of 
the angle, and is of irregular ground-plan, Jbeing washed on 
two sides by the conflucjit streams. 'The interior wall of the 
fort is thirty feet high, and of thickness varying from six to 
twenty feet ; an outer wall, tw^enty feet high, surrounds the 
place, the interval between the two defences being very irre- 
gular. A ditch thirty feet deep communicates with both 
rivers, and, extending between them, strengthens the defences 
towards the country. 'The town, which extends jrom river to 
river, is separated from the fort by a considerable space of 
waste ground. In October, 1818, it was held by a garrison 
for the raja of Nagpoor or Berar, and being invested by a 
British force under General Watson, in a few days a prac- 
ticable breach was made, and the place sArrendered. Distant 
26 miles E. of Saugor, 206 S.W. of Allahabad. Elevation 
above the sea 1,34() feet. Lat. 23° 47', long. 79° 12'. 

VGAEASPOOE,^ in the territory of Gwalior, or poBseBsions 
of Scindia’s family, a town on the route from Hosijngabad to 
Saugor, by Bhilsa, 88* miles N.E. of former,' 49 S.W. jf latter. 
The town has a small fort of masonry on Its south-east side, 

« 

* GarhakdU of Taisin ; Gurrakota of Blacker.* 
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GAE. 

and a tank^ east. Supplies and water are abundant. There 
are soiiie^ antique buildings, having elaborate sculptures, in 
the fine sandstone of the neighbouring hills. Lat. 23° 40', 
loiiQ. 78° ]0'. 

f?*. ^ 

GAE GUJS’SA. — A town in the native state of Cashmeer, 
or territory of Oliolab Singh, 177 miles N.E. from Dehra, and 
185 miles N.E. from*’Simla. Lat. 32° 10', long. 80° 4'. 

G AEllA,^ in tlio district of SuHanpoor, territory of Oude, a 
fort on the riglit bank o^‘ the Goomtee, 14 miles S.E. of Sultan- 
poor cantonment, lOG^ S.E. oF Lueknow. It was, in a remote 
period, built by a sovereign** of Oude, of the Bhar race, a low 
caste of Hindoos, and the stone used in its construction was, 
according to tradition, brought by water from Nepal. It early 
fell into the hands of the Patan invaders of Tliiidostan, who 
destroyed the upper part of tlic walls, leaving them standing 
to the height of oigjit or ten feet. The ruined portion has been 
restored, partly in brick, partly in mud. Part of tlie stone wall 
rises from the bed of the Goomtee, and exhibits many sculp- 
tures, as well as inscriptions, some in the Nagari, some in the 
Persian cliaracter, relating the history of the place. Lat. 20° 10', 
long. 82° 10'. . 

GAJilAEirAE,* in the peninsula of Kattywar, or territory 
of the Giiicowar, a town in the district of Gohilwar, in a fertile 
tract, well watered, but indiflcrciiily cultivated.^ Distance from 
Ahmedabad, S.AV., 125 miles ; Barodii, S.W., 120 ; Surat, N.W., 
00 i Bombay, N.W., 195. Lat. 21° 31', long. 71° 31'. 

GAEl SAD A KJIAN, in the Sinde Sagiir Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated near tlie left bank of the 
Kishcngiiiiga river, 74 miles N.E. of the town of Attock. Lat. 
34° 20', long. 73° 28'. 

GAROBIE. — A town in the native state of Nepal, on the 
left bank of the Jimi*\i river, and 200 miles N.W. from Khat- 
inandoo. Lat. 28° 5', long. 82° 5'. 

GAEOTHA, or GUEOTA,* in Bundlccund, a small to^n 
on the route from Banda to Gwalior, 78 miles* W. of the 
iorinor, 12fl S.E. of the luLter. It has a bazar, and water is ' 
plentifuh Lat. 25° 35', long. 79° 22'. 

GAEO W KE, or KAEOWKE.— A lialting-place on the great 
A eng route (Arracan), and situate at the foot of Naty again. . 
The ascent is very steep, but the path befhg carried in a zig-' 
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zng manner, the labour is thereby lessened.^ The cncamping- 
ground is good, and well supplied with water. Elevation 
3,165 feet. Lat. 20° 2', long. 01° 5'. 

G ARKEE. — A town in the British district of Hydrabar^, in 
the province of Sinde, presidency of Bombay, 63 miles S.E. of 
Tatta. Lat. 24° 18', long. 68° si/. 

G ARROW and COSSYAH ITTLLS.—l’liis group, situate 
on the nortli-castern frojitier of tlie Bengal territory, extends 
over a tract of country bounded on the^nortli by Ooalpara and 
Camroop ; on the east by J yntea ; on the south by Sylliet and 
Mymensiiig ; and on the west by the last-mentioned district. 
These territories extend from lat. 25° to 26° O', and from long. 
90? 7' to 92° 11'. The whole tract contains an area of 4,347 
square miles. The chief divisions, with the statistical par- 
ticulars of each, as far as they can be ascertained, are as 
follows.* The G arrows contain by estimation an area of 2,268 
square miles; Ram Rye, 328; Nurtung, 360; Muriow, 283 ; 
Molyong, 110; Maliram, 162; Osinila, 350; Ky rim and the 
domains of various petty chiefs, 486. The population of tho 
w-hole is given at 65,205. The various chiefs who exercise 
dominion througliout this district are under tlio protection of 
the British government, tliough not tributary thereto. AYith 
many of them there are agreemcnts*’defiuing2 tho relative posi- 
tions of the protecting state and the protected dependojicy ; 
and with regard to all, this relation is understood and acted 
upon.® The character of tho country is wild, as is also that of 
the people; but for somo years past the just and^ibcral policy 
of the British government has secured the general prevalence 
of tranquillity ; but in 1852, it was deemed necessary to depute 
Lieutenant Agnew into the Garrow Hills to inquire into a 
local disturbance.** The portion of this district which is 
directly British has been noticed under *1116 head “ Cossyah 
Hills.’* 

GAB TAESA.~A town in the native state of Cashmeer, 
or dominions of Gholab Sing, 202 miles N.E. from Simla, and 
177 miles N.E. from Debra. Lat. 31° 49', long. 80° ^9'. 

‘ GASULPOOR, in the British district of Saugor a^d Ner- 
budda, lieutenant-governorship of the Norfih-West Provinces, 
a town on the route from Jubbulpoor to Bewah, 16 miles N.E.« 
of the former. Lat. 58° 20', long. 80° 10'. 
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GAUE,^* or LUOKNOUTI.2 — A ruined city iu the British 
district of Muldiih, presidency of Bengal. It is situate on a 
range of inconsiderable eminences, extending along the east or 
left^bank of the Bliagruttee, a watercourse formerly the main 
cliannel of the Ganges, but now containing a small portion only 
of its stream. The best description of this vast monument of 
the industry and ^ci^urccs of India at a remote period, is that 
given by Kemiell,^ who visited the place. “ Taking the extent 
of the ruins of Gour at the most reasonable calculation, it is 
not less than liftecn miles in length (extending along the old 
bank of the Ganges), and from two to three in breadth. 
Several villages stand on part of its site; the remainder is 
either covered with thick forests,** the habitations of tigers ^nd 
other beasts of prey, or become arable land, whose soil *is chiefly 
composed of brick-dust. The principal rnijis are a mosque, 
lined with black marble elaborately wrouglit, and two gates of 
the citadel, which are strikingly grand and lofty. These fabrics, 
and some few others, appear to owe their duration to the 
nature of their inatoriuls, wliich are less marketable, and more 
difficult to separate, than those of the ordinary brick buildings, 
which have b()eii, and continue to bo, an article of merchandise, . 
and arc transported to Moorshedabad, j\lauldah, and other 
places, for the purposes of building. These bricks are of 
remarkably solid texture, and have preserved the sharpness of 
their edges and sinootliiicss of their surfaces through a series 
of ages. The situation of Gour was highly convenient for the 
capital of Bengal and Bahur as united under one government, 
being nearly centrical with respect to the populous parts of 
those provinces, and near the junction of the principal rivers 
that compose that extraordinary inland navigation for which 
those provinces are famed; and, moreover, secured by the 
Ganges and other 'rivers on the only quarter from which 
Bengal lias any cause of apprehension.” A beautiful minaret,^ 
ninety feet high and twenty-one in diameter, yet remains, sur- 
mounted by an open cupola, accessible by internal stairs, and 
affording a fine view of the surrounding country. Thera are 
also some mosques in a state of decay, but still retaining traces* 
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of their origiual arcbitecturiil excellence. Of tliese the moat 
worth notice are the Sonahla Maajit, or golden mosque ; the 
Chhota iSonahla Masjit, or small golden mosque ; and the Kadam 
Rosul, to which votaries throng in the belief that it corytains 
the impression on stone of the footstep of Mahomet, the founder 
ot Islam. Of the numerous bridges formerl^'^ traversing tlic 
watercourses in and about this wonderful Obflection of dwellings, 
one only remains. So vast has been the quantity of building 
materials drsiw’n from those ruins, as Jo give rise to a speeific 
" phrase* in the fiscal language of India. Their further abstrac- 
tion has been probihited, and measures have been taken for 
arresting® the destruction of the interesting antiquities iu the « ncnirAi puwie 
vipiiiity of the ancicut capital of Bengal. Splendid views of ^ ‘®‘**®* 

the most striking of tliose objects havp been given by Daniel.' » Antiquities of 
Among the ruins arc several negleclod tanks swarming with *' 

alligators ; and the dense damp jungles, overgrowing the more <>n'*ntn»^Sc»nery, 
depressed parts, are infested with various kinds of snakes, 
amongst w'hich the boa-constrictor has been killed above twenty 
feet in length. In the time of Abulfazl, in the latter part of • 

the sixteenth cciitiir}’, there was hero a great® fort, to the east "Aynen Akbery, 
of which was a lake of considerable extent; and Tieffenthalcr "* 
states® that it was suiTouiidcd by an earthen rampart twenty » no-wiirpibimir 
ells high, and so broad at top, that horses, elephants, and J^™^**"®"*^*"* 
waggons, could move along it without difficulty. Gaur is pro- * 

bably a placet uf great antiquity ; the researches of VV'ilford,^ J ‘ a *. 112 . 

however, do not appear to establisli it as of any great impor- 
tance until A.D. 6d;8, when its chief became independent, on the 
fall of the previously paramount sway of Magadlia. The chiefs 
of Gaur from tliat time were powerful, until the reign of 
Lakshmana, from Avhoin it probably received the name of * preface to 
Lucknouti, by which it is frequently mentioned in history. In ulst *of oiOnnit, « 
1202 the city was taken, and Lakshmafta driven into flight, J^n^'g”®****"* 
by Bakhtiar Kbilji,® a commander subordinate to Xutbuddiii Biphinstooo, Hiit. 

^ of Indio. 1.614. 

• Kimut Kheflt-Ghour, "price of bricks of Gaur,” "a soubabdany* *OioMory, ut 
impost, established by Ali Verdi Cawn, to defray the expense of conveying * 

away bricks from the ruins of the ancient city of Gaur.” , 

f Bow, as quoted ^ Rennell/ states that it was the capital Bengal 1 Mem.'ofMop of 
730 years before the birth of Christ ; but his nbcuracy is to be little HladoostsB, 66.: 
depended on. • ® ■ 

4 ; See alflo Elliot, Suptilement to Glossary, pp. 353, 354. 
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Eibak, viceroy of Delhi, for Sluihabiiddin, monarch of Ghor, in 
Afghanistan. It in A.n. 1212 was made the capital® of the 
kingdom of Bengal, by Qhiyasuddiii, who built there ^ fine 
iiioscuo, a college, a caravanserai, and made numerous cinbank- 
nieuts to protect the city against inundations. About a century 
and a half later, the"* seat of governmeut was transferred to 
Pundua or Poruya,*'* bTit restored to Gaur in 1401), by Jalaluddin. 
NasirShab, in 1450, surrounded it witli the vast rampart of which 
the extent may still be traced. In a.d. 15;l(), Shir Shah, the 
Patau rival of H umayuii, having overrun® Bengal, took Gaur, 
and drove its king, IVrahmood, into flight, but was himself, the 
year after, dispossessed by iruinayun, who resided for some 
months in the city, and changed* its inauspicious ^lame of 
Gaur to «renjictabad. He, however, found it necessary to 
retreat to the western part of his dominions, and his rival, 
Sher Shah, took possession of the city. After the death of 
Sher Shah, the governors of Bengal assumed the style of inde- 
pendent rulers of that country, until 1574, when Monaim Khan, 
in coin maud of the troops of Akbar, subjugated^ it, and made 
it tlie seat of local goveninient, but in a few months perished, 
with nearly all his troops, by the clFects of tlie pestilential 
climate. Prom that period commeneed the ruin of the city, 
aud on the acquisitioji of the country by the British, soon after 
the middle of the eigliteeuth century, Maldah, aud subsequently 
Eiiglisli Bazar, became the seats of government of the province. 
Gauf is distant from Burhampoor, N., 61 miles from Calcutta, 
by Burhamppor, 171) ; Bajmahal, S.E., 25, Lat. 24° 55', long. 
8S° 8'. 


* The name of Gaur wan no doubt Sanskrit ; in which language it 
Hignifiea sugar.” In Persian, it signifies the grave/ and was- thence 
regarded inauspicious those who used that language. Beunel) is in* 
correct in stating^ that the change of name was made by Akbar, as Abul- 
fazl, who could not have been mistaken, and who wrote in the time of 
Akbar, states,^ ''Jennutabad is a very ancient city, and was once the 
capital of Bengal. Formerly, it was called Lucknowty, and sometimet 
Gowr ; the name it now bears was given by the late emperor (Humayvn).'* 
Ferishta also states :* Houmayoon having occupied Goor, he caused that 
unpropitUus appellati 9 n to be changed for that of Junutabad.” Tie£kn* 
thaler mentions, that the monarch gave the i\ame ironically,* in allnnoh to 
fae pestilential atmosphere, deadly as well to the men as to the cattle df 
his army. • ^ 
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GAUBA. — A town in the native state of Nepal, on the £.i.c. Ms. Doc. 
right bank of a branch of the San Coos river, and 55 miles E. 
from Kliatinandoo. Lat. 27° 45', long. 8G° Itf. * * 

GAWILGUBlI,^ in the native state of Hyderabad, or * e.i.c. mb. dop. 
dominions of the Nizam, a strongliold on the southern decli- 
vity of the range of mountains bounding the valley of the Taptee 
to the south. It consists of two forts, 2\>ue of which, fronting ^Thom, Mem. of 
the north, where the rock is imiccessible, is defended by an 
outer fort, that entirely covers it to ^he north and west. All 
the walls are very strong, and rendered more formidable by 
bastions and tow-ers. It is a post of considerable importance, 
as it commands a routc^ much frequented across the mountains ^ab. Ann.nesf.v. 
^fom south to north. Its strength is greatly increased by the fo liio Maiiriat** 
extreme difficulty of transporting giins of sufficient calibre war, 7i. 
into commanding positions. Gawilgurh w'us taken by storm 
in 1803, by the British troops under Colopel Stevenson. Dis- 
tance from Nagpoor, W,, 114 miles; Ellichpoor, N.W., 15; 

Aurungiibad, N.E., 170; Bombay, N.E., 340; Hydrabad, N., 

290. Lat. 21° 20', long. 77° 23'. 

GAYAH.^* — A town, the principal place of the British * e.i.o.mb.Doc. 
district of Behar, presidency of Bengal. It consists of tw^o* * Buchanan, 
pa^rts, one the residence of the priests and of the population fndSJVis."* ™ 
connected with them ; the other^ the quarters of the great 
bulk of the population. This last, the name of which was 
originally Elahabad, was much enlarged by Law,t and thence 
denominated Sahibgunj.j; The streets in Sahibgupj are wide, 
straight, and have on each side a row' of trees, between which 
is a road for carriages, with a footway on each siSe. The town 
is well laid out, but the houses are for the most part merely 
mud-built huts, though there are a few brick-built, having neat 
gardens. There is an hospital, principally for the relief of 
sick or wounded pilgrims. The old town of Gayah, which is 
iubabited by the priesthood and their retainers, is a strange- 
Ibpking place,* and its buildings are much better than those of * Buchanan, 
ili^bgubj, the greater part of the houses being of brick and 
BtioM) and many of them having two or even throe stories. 

^I.^ya of Tassin ; idao of Wilson.* > Samerlt 

oouiiisiidod tiio French force in this part of India from 1757. to 
• ■ 

from^ib, “ gehtleinan,*' and Oanj, ** market." 
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The architecture is very singular, with* corners, turrets, and 
galleries projecting with every possible irregularity.” From 
this style of building, and the elevated site, the appearance of 
this portion of the town from a distance is picturesque, but on 
entering it, the streets are found crooked, narrow, and uneven, 
and withal so filthy, as to be with difficulty passable. The 
town and its vfcinitj abound in shrines and places of pilgrim- 
age, the visits of votaries to which arc attended with heavy 
clihr^s, some pereons of high rank having been known to 
expend 4,000/. or 5,000/. each. The torrent Fhalgu is con- 
sidered a holy stream, and ghats, or flights of stone stairs, give 
access to the w^ater, for the purpose of ritual ablution. The 
best-built and most-revered structure is the Vishniipod,* a 
building in an elaborate style of architecture, eighty-two feet 
in length, and surmounted by an octagonal pyramid about 
100 feet high. It was built at a cost of 30,000/. by Ahalya 
Bai, a superstitious lliahratta princess of Indore. The number^ 
of pilgrims annually has been estimated at 100,000, though in 
some years there have been double that number. Between the 
two towns, on an area once called the Bamna or Game Preserve, 
is the British civil establishment, consisting of the ordinary 
European and native functionaries. Buchanan estimated the 
number of houses at the time of his visit, early in the present 
century, at 6,400 ; which, according to the usually admitted 
ratio of inmates, would give the amount of population at 
about 32,000 persons. A considerable enlargement of the 
town, and a proportional increase of its inhabitants, appears to 
have subsequently taken place, a late return giving the number 
of houses at 9,165, and tho population at 43,451.^ Oayah is 
distant 55 miles S. of Patna, 265 N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 
24° 48', long. 85° 4'. 

GAZEEPOOB KJTASS, in the British district of Futteb- 
poor, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Frovincei^ a 
town on the route from Allahabad to Huraeerpoor, 78 milte 
N.W. of the former. Lat, 25° 48', long. 80° 50'. 

GEEABOONG, in Bussahir, a village of the district of 
Koonawur,'iB situate in the valley of Buskulung, and near 
right bank of the river Darbung. The site is pleasant, at i^ei' 
north-eastern base of a wooded eminenoe, and in a dell inclo^ 
* So called from coaiaining the Padi of VldimL ■ v 
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by mountains covered with perpetual snow. The population 
consists of about twenty families of lamas. Elevation above 
the Bea"9,200 feet. Lat. 31° 47', long. 78° 29'. 

Gf-EEDUOBE, or GIDUOUE, in the British district of mi. dos. 
Bareillyi division of Pilleebheet, lieutei/ant-govcrnors^ip of Su toil’ 87 ?***^ 
the North-West Provinces, a village on the route from Bareilly 
to Petoragurh, and 48 miles N.E. of th^ former. The road in 
this part of the route is good ; the country level, fertile, and 
well cultivated. Lat. 28° 49', long. 79° 50'. ‘ • 

GEEDUB GULLEB, in the province of Peshawur, is a Jour. At. soe. 
pass between Peshawur and Attock, and has received its name Grlr’iior^nSub- 
r^The JachaVs Petsa, or Neck, from its being so extremely nar- connected 
row, that the natives, in exaggeration, say that a jackal only Hough, Nar. of 
can make its way through it. The defile is not more than ten 'kom-*** 
or twelve feet wide, and is bounded on each side by rather Demun, 45 . 
high and rugged hills. Though much frequented, it does not 
appear to be regarded as important in a military point of view, 
probably from the facility with which it can be turned. It is 
five miles N.W. of Attock. Lat. 33° 66', long. 72° 12'. 

GEED WAS. — A town in the British district of Purneah, k.i.g. ui. Doe. 
presidency of Bengal, 64 miles N.B. of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 

26° 4', long. 87° 25'. 

GEELATULLEE. — A town in the British district of Silhet, £.i.c. Mi. Doe. 
presidency of Bengal, 74 miles W. of Gowhatty. Lat. 25° 5', 
long. 91° 39'. 

GBEEWAII, or GIBWAH,* in the British district of > R.i.o. Mt. Doe. 
Banda, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, 
a small town or village on the route from thcftown of Banda 
to Bewa, 11^ miles S. of the former. Supplies and water are SGardeo, 
abundant; the surrounding country well cultivated, having a 
soil of rich black mould. Lat. 25° 19', long. 80° 27'. 

- OBESGUEH. — A town in the Eajpoot state of Jeypoor, E.i.c.MfcDe&y 
.fjSt.miles E. from Jeypoor, and 128 miles S.W. from Delhi. 

.liat. 28° 62', long, 76° 49'. 

GEHOON, in the Bajpoot state of Joudpore, a village on 
Jy)ute from Pokhum to Balmer, and four miles N. of 
the ifd;ter place. It lies at the eastern base of a*small range 

rocky hills, dividing the- Great from th^ Little Deaei^. The 
ij^ead xn this part of tihe route ia sandy and uneven, I^t. 

X2 w 
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GBIEAII, or GIEA, in Gurhwal, a village in the valley 
watered by the Bimal, and about five miles above its confluence 
witli the Jumua. It is pleasantly situate on the sbutbem 
declivity of a mountain, and contains about a dozen houses 
and lOO inhabitants.^ Lat. 30° 52', long. 78° 15'. 

GENOEI, or GUNOIJllI.— A town with a fort, in the 
British district of r>oi^lundshuhur, lieutenant-governorship of 
the North-West Provinces, 55 miles S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 
28* 20', long. 78° 4'. 

GEOEGEGUEIl,^* in the jaghire of Jhujhur, lieute- 
nant-governorship of Agra, presidency of Bengal, a small fort 
built by the adventurer George Thomas during his temporary 
dominion oyer this part of India. Here, in 1801,^ Thomas was. 
attacked by the Mahrattas, and being driven into the fort, was 
there closely invested. Ilia officers iiow^ advised unconditional 
surrender, but Thomas determined, if possible, to effect a 
retreat to Haiisi. Quitting hia camp according!}', at the head 
of a small body of cavalry, lie fell in w ith a party of the enemy, 
who attacked him witli vigour, and his men, dispirited by con- 
stant defeat, giving way on all sides, lie made his escape with 
difiiculty to Haiisi, the scene of liis final discomfiture. George- 
gurh is ill lat. 28° 38', long. 7(5° 37'. 

GEOEGE TOAVN.— Sec'PiiiNCE of AV'ales Island. 

GEEAPOOJiUM. — A town in tlie native state of Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Nizam, on the left bank of the Goda- 
very river, and 150 miles N.B. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
18° 28', long. 80° 29'. 

GEllOLA, dll the south-western frontier of Bengal, a town 
ill the native state of Phooljee, 60 miles W. from Sumbulpoor, 
and 92 miles S.E. from Euttunpoor. Lat. 21° 18', long., 
83° 7'. 

GEROLI, or GUREOWLEE,^ in Bundelcund, a jaghire 
or feudal grant named after its principal place, which is situate , 
in lat. 25° 5', long. 79° 24'. “It is stated*^ to comprise 
square miles, to contain eighteen villages, with a population q^V 
5,000 souls, and to yield a revenue of 15, (KX) rupees. i 
jaghcerdar (feudatory) maintains forty horse and 100 
The Buimhd, or grant of the jaghire from the Eost-lndia pO{Ki^v 
pany, is dated* 1812. « , 

* * Froin " George,” and Garh, f<vt.” 
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GBROLT, in Bundlccund, the principal place of the jaghire e.i.c. mi. Doe. 
or feud^ grant of the same name, a town on the right bank of 
the river Dhasan, 80 miles S.W. of Calpee. Lat. 25° 5', long. 

79° 24'. , } 

GEEWAiRA, or GTEWAII,^ in Eundlccund, a village » e.i.c. Mb. doc. 
on the route by Eewa from Allahabad Sangor, 123^ miles. * Garden, Tabiei 
N.E. of the latter. Elevation above the sea 1,216 feet. Lat. 

24° 31', long. 80° 29'. 

GEYGLAII, or GTGELLA,^ in* the Eriiisli district of > e.i.c. Ms. Doe. 
Miittra, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to the cantonment 
of Aligurh, and 17^ miles N. of the former. The road in this * Oardon, TabiM 
part 0 ^ the route is very good, and the country well cultivated. ** 

Lat. 27° 22', long. 78° 6'. 

GEYLA. — A river rising in Kattywar, in lat. 22°, long. 

71° 20', and, flowing in an easterly direction, falls into the Gulf 
of Cambay, in lat. 21° 47', long. 72° 13'. 

GHAOUE, or GlIUTGAETI,^ in the British district of > e.i.c. Mi.Doo. 
Kumaon, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, a lofty mountain, forming the most southern brow of 
the Himalayan system, and rising abruptly over the terai or 
marshy forest north of Pillcbhect. It extends in a direction 
nearly from south-east to north-west, between lat, 29° 14' — 

29° Sff, long. 79° 10' — 79° 40' ; is about thirty-five miles in 
length, with an average breadth probably of ten or twelve. 

Though the most southern range of the great Himalayan 
system, and the most remote from the line o^greatest eleva- 
tion, it exceeds in height some which intervene. This circum- 
stance has been pointed out by Herbert.’^ “On each side of 
this line [that of greatest elevation], to the north as well as to _on the MinenL- 
the. south, the peaks diminish in elevation, yet not equally, jw oftheHini^ 
To the southward the decrease is mord rapid, and is accom- 
ptoied by an anomaly which is sufficiently striking. The 
dxttiinutipn of elevation, which is pretty regular till near the 
bbupdory of the plains and mountain-land, is .there suddenly 
i^roirupted; The peaks shoot up considerably aboi^e the mean 
elevation of those immediately north of them, and asjsuddenly 
the plains ; sojthat if we divide fhe country south of 
tj^p liue of greatest " elevation into five parallel zones, the fiflfh i 
as ttie third, while the fourth will be found cpn-^ 
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siderablj lower than either.” Its rock formation is gneiss 
throughout, “characterized® — 1. hy its small propoifion of 
felspar; 2. hy the predominance of talcose or argillaceous 
ingredient ; 3. hy {he singular types under which it some- 
times appears, or, in other words, its transitions into yeiy 
anomalous rocks. is of a schistose, rather than a slaty 
structure; has a tmeose aspect, varying in colour from a 
greenish to a yellowish grey, soft though tough, and of that 
peculiar composition which entitles it to be called gneiss, 
though of so small a grain as to occasion the separate ingre- 
dients to he not easily recognisable. Besides the felspar and 
talc, it contains quartz, and occasionally hornblende. The 
strata of which the Ghagur is composed, dip very regulfirly at 
some points, varying het^veen east and north, the inclination 
generally small, though sometimes as high as 40^.” The 
road from Almora to Moradabad passes hy Ghagur fort, at 
the elevation of 7,121 feet above the sea. Budhan Dhoora, 
a summit of the same range, three or four miles to the north- 
west, has the elevation of 8,502 feet ; Uraka Khan, five miles 
to the south-east, that of 7,366. The suqimit of Ghagur is 
crowned with a noble forest^ of cypress, toon, fir, and other 
timber-trees. 

GHAIKOOL . — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or 
territory of the rajah of Bcrar, on the right bank of the Wein 
Gunga river, and 103 miles S.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 19° 49^, 
long. 79° 48\ 

GHAEA. — A town in the British district of Kurracbee, 
province of Scinde, presidency of Bombay, 22 miles "W. of 
Tatta. Lat. 24° 44', long. 67° 39\ 

GlIAEA. — A stream in Slnde, flowing by the village of the 
same name, and falling into a long creek opening into the 
Indian Ocean, ten milbs cast of Kurrachee. The mouth of the 
Ghara creek is in lat. 24° 45', long. 67° 12'. As the country 
on each side of Ghara is low, both westward, to the mouth Oif 
this creek, and also eastward, and the stream communioatea 
yrith the l]\dus, it seems probable that a ship-canal might 
formed to connect Kurrachee with the deep and wide past^of 
the Indus, near Tatfa. The country between the Ghara-iivlMr 
f aad the port of Kurrachee, it is to be observed, is also 
suitable for the purpose. * ^ 
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GHAEA.— The name by which the united streams of the 
Bess and Sutluj are known, from their confluence at Endreesa 
to the confluence with the Chenaub, in lat. 29° 18', long. 71° 6'. 

The length of course between these points is about SOO^miles. 

After the confluence last mentioned, the united streams are 
called the Funjnud. At the ferry of Hurekee, a short distance 
below the confluence of the Beas and Sfitluj,^ Burnes found * Bokh.i.5, 
Ohara a beautiful stream, never fordable,” 275 yards 
wide at the lowest season, and twelve, feet deep, running at the 
rate of two miles and a quarter an hour. In the same locality 
Yigue found it 200 yards wide. It is remarkably direct in its 
general course, which is south-west, but tortuous at short 
intervals. In the lower part of its course, where it forms the 
boundary, it is a slow muddy streaioi,*^ with low banks of soft * M«d. Rep. 
alluvial earth, overflowed to the esetent of several miles on EipiutM.' 
occasion of the slightest swell. The ^confluence with the 
Ohenaub takes place without any turbulence, in a low marshy 
tract, in which the channels of the rivers are continually 
changing.^ Each river is about 500 yards wide, and the united ’ Bunia«,iii. os, 
stream about 800 yards. The water Of the Chenaub is reddish, 
that of the Ghara pale ; and for several miles downwards, the 
difference of hue may be observed, the right side of the stream 
being of a red, and the left of a pale hue. 

GHATAMPOOE,^ in the district of Bainswora, territory * e.i.c. Mi.'lioe. 
of Glide, a town three miles from the left bonk of the Ganges, 

45 miles S. of Lucknow, 22 S.E. of Cawnpore. Butter* •topofmpby sf 
estimates the population at 4,000, including fifty Mussulmans. 

Lat. 26° 16', long. 80° 40', 

GHATPILLT.— A town in the native state of Hyderabad, b.i.c. ni-noe. 
or territory of the Nizam, 97 miles N.E. from Hyderabad, and 
100 miles 8. from Chanda. Lat. 18° 30', long. 79° 22'. 
r. GHATTA.— A town in the Eajpoot state of Jeypoor, 45 ] 

tniilea S.E. from Jeypoor, and 104 mUes S.W. from Agra. Lat. 
iS8?^88',long.76*36'. 

« .^;^4GHATT7MP00B,^ in the British district of Cawnpore, the i e.i.o. mi. 
*^prki€apal place of the pergunnah of the same name, a town on 
J:tIie:zoute firom Oalpee to Pertabgurb, and 28 miles* E. of the • Garden, 

There is asiball bazar, and supplies and Vater may 
had in abrade The road in this part of the roata ia 
t^2flP9^1ong.80°l^ ; 
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GHAUTS (WESTEBN).^ — An extensive range of moun- 
tains of Soutlierii India. Their northern limit is the volley of 
the Taptee, of wliich a branch from the Syadree Mountams* (as . 
the upper part of the Western G-liats is called by the natives) 
forms \he southern ’^inclosing range about lat. 21° — 21° 15', 
long. 73° 45' — 74° 40', and is connected with groups which 
dimiuish in lieight towards tlio cast until tliey sink into the 
table-land of Berar. 'Ihe northern side of the valley of the 
Taptee is inclosed by the JSatpura range, having an elevation 
of about 2,000 feet^* alJovo the sea. The Syadree range in 
this part consists of trappean formations,^ w'hich extend to the 
seacoast, forming the rocks® of Bombay and Salsette, and 
others in that vicinity. In lat. 21° 10', long. 74°, this great 
range (the AV^cstern Ghauts) turns south nearly at right angles 
to that Avhieh forms the south inclosing range of the valley of 
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the Taptee. Its elevation increases as it proceeds soutliwards, 
and at Mahahulishwar,® in lat. 18°, long. 73° 40', is 4,700 feet 
above the sea. In this part, as elsewhere, the western de- 
clivity is abrupt, and its base depressed nearly to the level of 
the sea : on the eastern side, though generally undulating, or 
even rugged, it 8l(3pes7 gradually eastward towards the plains 
of Hyderabad. In respect to geological structure, it may be 
observed generally, that the gteat core of the Western Ghauts 
is of primary formation, inclosed by alternating strata of more 
recent origin. Tliese strata, how'ever, have been broken up by 
prodigious outbursts of volcanic rocks, and from Mababulish- 
war to their uorilierii limit, the overlying rock of the Western 
Ghauts is stateihto be exclusively of the trap formation.® The 
face tow’ards the Concan is not uniformly precipitous, but 
consists of vast terraces® with abrupt fronts, such a conforma- 
tion being characteristic of this kind of rock. The scenery is ; 
delightful and grand, V displaying stupendous scarps, fearful . 
chasms, numerous w'aterfalls, dense forests, and perennisl :. 
verdure.” “TheAVestern Ghauts,” says Elphinstone,^ “pw- ; 
sent the charms of mountain scenery on a smaller scale” 
the Himalayas ; “but it is no exaggeration of their merits 
say, that they strongly resemble tho valleys of the Neda apdr 

* A contributor to the Asiatic Besearches sam **The elevation of ftlf' . 
jjarl of the range Beldoin exceeds 8,000 fe^t. "-Raider, General 
tiona on the Geology of India, vqI. xviii. p. 4. • . 
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the Ladon, which have long been the boast of Arcadia and of 

Europe.” Ohasms and breaks in the brows or the culminating 

ridges of the range, give access to the highlands, and are 

denominated ghauts or passes, a name which has become^ene- 

rally applied to the range itself. The principal elevations 

between the eighteenth and nineteenth degrees of latitude, are 

Poorundhur,2 4,472 feet ; Singliur, 4,162i| Hurreechundurghur, » Sykw, at lupn, 

3,894. In consequence of the boldness of the declivities and 

the precipitous character of the face^ of tlie trap rocks, the 

summits in many parts of the range are nearly inaccessible. 

The natural strength of these portions has in many instances 

been increased by art, and the hill forts in all ages of Indian 

history have been regarded as the bulwarks of the Deccan. 

The trap formation terminates southward on the seacoast, in 

about lat. 18°, and is succeeded by laterite, a ferruginous clay, 

easily cut when first raised, but by continjied exposure to the ^ 

atmosphere becoming hard as brick. This last-mentioned of journey i^rom ' 

formation extends southwards as the overlying rock, almost JJ 

without interruption, to Cape Comorin, covering the base of a»«d Meiabnr, 

the mountains and the narrow slip of land that separates them 4 Mudr^R jonm of 

from the sea. South of Mahabuleshwar, and in latitude 

, , , , loaOi p.ioz; siio 

about 15°, the elevation® diminishes^ so as not to be more than oct. of same year, 
.1,000 feet above the sea; the slopes are gradual, and the «]ieportonM^ 
outlines roundedi Still farther to the south, however, the Topog. wid stak 
elevation increases, and attains its maximum towards Coorg, * Mndrin joam. 
where Bonasson HilH is said to be 7,000 feet above the sea;® 


. Tandianmole, 6,781 ; Pupagiri, 5,682. South of those eleva- 
tions, the Ghauts join the Neilgherry* group by means of the Noiii^ii'erry and 
Nedimula range, which forms the western buttress of the 
Neilgherry table-land to lat. 11° 15', long. 76° 26', where it 
rises into the lofty Eunda Mountains, and about twenty-%ve second Reponov ; 
miles farther south^ terminates abruptly in high and nearly JnalfiSSr 
per{mdieular precipices, forming the northern side pf that > 

.gratt- valley or degression, which, affording an uninteirupted of lu. 


coihtfiiinication in this latitude between the eastern and 
weifi^ sides of the peninsula, is bounded on thq south by 
the extensive range of mountains of which Gape Comorin is 
tb^^exl^mity. South of this valley, the mountains are 

pouring down cascades of pree 
width of this extansive gip, called the^ 
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Falghat Yallej, from the town of that name, is about twenty 
miles.® 

The length of the Western Ghauts, from the northern 
extrelaity of the Syi^dree Mountains, forming the southern side 
of the valley of the Taptee, to the southern brow, joining the 
Kunda Mountains on the north side of the Palghat Valley, is 
about 800 miles. The mountains rising on the south side of 
Palghat Valley, and which may, with some latitude of expres- 
sion, bo called a contimiation of the Western Ghauts, have 
considerable elevation, a spacious table-land, being 4,740 feet^ 
above the sea, a peaked summit 6,000, another 7,000 ; and 
there are several peaks not measured, but judged by sight to 
have elevations not inferior. The length of the chain of 
mountains extending from Cape Comorin to the valley of 
Palghat is 200 miles. The western brow of the range is, with 
little exception, abrupt ; on the eastern side of the culminating 
range, the declivity is in general gradual, the surface in many 
places being extensive table-bud, sloping gently, and nearly 
imperceptibly, eastward. Such a conformation would seem to 
indicate a volcanic disturbance of the surface, the disruption 
taking place along the western precipitous face.* 

It has been supposed that^the steep declivity of the Western 
Ghauts on the seaward side, by presenting a vast front to the 
violence of the south-west monsoon, is instrumental in arresting 
and condensing the abundant moisture borne along by that 
formidable aerial current from the Indian Ocean, and that the 
excessive rainsjrhich fall in the Concan and in Malabar result 
from this cause. Such a conclusion, however, is at variance 
with the fact that Chili and Peru, similarly circumstanced 
with respect to the Pacific Ocean and the Cordilleras, are 
amongst the driest countries in the world, — a discrepancy the 
cause of which does not appear to have been expbined. But 
it is not only the countries intervening between the mounti^ 
and the sea that are visited with so great a*superabundanoa idf . 
rain: the fall on the west brow of the Western Ghauts jji 
enormous,^ and perhaps unparalleled. At Mahabulishwat^^ili . 
lat. 18% long. 73^ 4(y, the mean annual fidl of rain is J80: ;; 

A similar instance, on a scale of less magnitude, OGOurred in 
Yiilsion which, a few years ago, upheaved the eoMt 
oonsiderable extent. * 
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inches. There, however, during a considerable portion of the 
year, the weather is dry. Not so at Bednore, in lat. 13° 49', 
long. 76° 6', situate on the western verge of the table-land of 
Mysore, and near the western brow of the )'erge. There nine 
rainy months* in the year are usually calculated on, and for * wiiks, Historf- 
six of that number it is the practice in most families to make riw^**^***** 
the same preparatory arrangements for provision (water only ' 
excepted) as are adopted for a ship proceeding on a six months’ 
voyage.” In consequence of this excessive moisture, the low 
tract between the Ghauts and the sea is traversed by innu- 
merable torrents, which, stagnating as they approach the coast, s Eiphinitone, 
overspread the depressed levels, and form that extraordinary jut. of India, ii. 
series of shallow lakes called by the British Backwaters. Trant. of Oeoi. 

The word Ghauts, as already mentioned, is an appellation 
given by the British to the range which in its northern part is 
by the natives called Syadree,* in its southern Sukhien.^ 4 Rei. t. sA 

GIIAGTS (EASTERN).— A chain of mountains of Southern 
India, rising in the vicinity of Balasore, in about the same Coait of Malabar, 
latitude ifs the Western Ghauts on the opposite side of the 
peninsula. This chain may be traced in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, a little to the west of Ganjam, and thence to Naggery 
Nose, about 66 miles N.W. of Madras, where it forms a 
junction with the range, “which* sweeping irregularly inland, > Joum. 
crosses the peninsula in a South-west direction by Chittore, of 

Sautghur, and Salem, and joins the Western Ghauts north of Southern India, 
the Gap of Paulghautcherry.” The direction of the Eastern 
Ghauts, south of the point of junction with .the transverse 
range, is marked at intervals along the coast of Coromandel, 
by outliers and detached hills to a point within about twenty 
miles of Gape Comorin, where the Eastern and Western Ghauts 
appear united.* It is to be observed, however, that the point * ai. Rea. s?tik s 
dl- junction between the two great ranges of Malabar and 
'Ooi^niandel is not unusually regarded as taking place at the 
'STeilj^idrrieB, “w&ich, rising into the loftiest summits of the 
^nii^ala, form the southein boundary of the great table- 
of the Deccan. The average elevation of the Eastern 


I fGhauts is stated to be about 1,600 feet. With regar(),to geolo- 
granite is said to constitute the basis of the 
gneuB and mica-slifte* 
the Inoimtams; are oecaskme^y.A^ 
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clay-slate, hornblende-slate, flinty slate, and primitive or crys- 
talline limestone. The surface of the level country appears to 
consist of the debris of granitic rocks, as far north as the 
Penniir, in approaching which, the laterite or iron-clay forma- 
tion expands over a large surface. From the Krishna north- 
ward, the granite is often penetrated by injected veins of trap 
and dykes of greenstone. Passing on to Vizngapatam and 
Ganjam, syenite and gneiss predominate, occasionally covered 
by laterite. 4 

GIIAZEE001)l>KKNINUaGUP,i* in the British district 
of Meerut, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the route from Delhi to Moradabad, 
and 18 miles E. of the former. It is surrounded by a weak 
wall, and situate on the deft bank of the river Hindun, naviga- 
ble^ for rafts and small boats from this place to the Jumna, a 
distance of thirty miles, but, notwithstanding this advantage, 
is much decayed. Lat. 28° 40', long. 77° 29'. 

GHAZEEPOOR. — ^The principal ])lace of the pergnnnah of 
the same name, a town 10 miles N.E. of the left bank of the 
Jumna; .10 miles S.W. of the town of Puttehpoor. Lat. 
25° 49', long. 80° 48'. 

GIIAZKEPOliE.* — A British district under the lieutenant- 
governorship of the North- W est Provinces, and named from 
its principal place. It is bounded on the north-west and north 
by the British district Aziingurli ; on the north-east by the 
great river Ghagra, separating it from the British district 
Sarun ; on the south-east by the British district Sliahabad ; 
on the south partly by the British district Shahabad, partly by 
the British district Benares ; and on the west by tlie British 
districts Benares and Jaunpore. It lies between lat. 25° 17' 
— 26°, long. 83° 8'— 84° 40' ; is ninety-six miles in -length from 
east to west, and forty in breadtli. It embraces an ai^a ;of 
2,187 square miles. The Ganges traverses it with a rinumis 
course, but generally in a direction from west to east, for about . 
fifty-six miles, first entering the district in lat. 26° 30', iong; 
83° 22', having previously formed its south-western boaudai^f^ 
towards ^enares for about ten miles. Its course within tjhlibiv, 
district is terminated by its reaching the south-eastern frontier > 
cia lat. 26° 30', long. 83° 68 '; but it ^sofitinues to 

''Town of Gbaziddin/’ or ' 'Town of the Champion of the !Faii!br 
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southern boundary towards Slialiabad for seventy miles more, 
to the point where it receives the Ghagra. The course of the 
Ghagra* along the north-eastern frontier is thirty-six miles, 
first touching on the district in lat. 26° long. 84° 12j|, and 
leaving it in lat. 25° 48', long. 84° 46'. The Karamnasa forms 
the south-eastern boundary for about forty-five miles; the 
Tons, called in some places the Saiju,flo>^/for about fifty miles 
between the Ghaghra and the Ganges, falling into the latter. 
The Bisu, the IVlanghi, and the Qan^i, flow in some measure 
parallel to the Tons, and like it, fall into the Ganges. There 
are, besides, numerous smaller streams, most of wliich become 
dry in the hot season. The country on botli sides of the 
Qanges slopes gently, probably in the degree of seven or eight 
inches in a mile, from north-west to soi^th-east. In the eastern 
part of the district is one largo piece of water, called Surhali 
Talao ; and many jhils or shallow lakes are dispersed over the 
country. Tfic elevation of the waterway of the Qanges where 
it is greatest, that is, at the western extremity of the district, 
is about* 260 feet; and as there are no eminences of any 
importance, probably no point in the district is much more 
than 350 feet above the sea. Water in some places is to be 
had by digging to the depth of ten or twelve feet, in others it 
is not to bo obtained at less dej^th than fifty or sixty feet. 
Erom the resources afforded by wells, tanks, jhils, and rivers, the 
means of irrigation are derived ; and the practice is universally 
pursued, it being indispensable for the success of the riibbee 
or crop grown in tho cool or dry season, commencing in 
October and ending in the following March. *Tho climate is 
in general healthy, except at the close of autumn, when fevers 
are common, but not remarkably malignant in character. The 
thermometer^ ranges in the coldest months from 58° to 71° ; 
in April, 86° to 96°; May, 86° to 98^ June, 85° to 98°; 
Jidy^ 86° to 96° 

,The^ are two regular crops off the soil every year: the 
ki^lieef, . 90 wn at the end of June, being the period when the 

to Priniep (James), the elevation* of BenarSe above the 
Ibet ; the fidl of the waterway of the Gjjmges in this part of its 
ifivo inohes per mile, and as the place where'the 
^ iho d&irlot is twenty miles lower down the sMiA 
U Mfn at 260 ftei 
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rainy season commences, and gathered at the beginning of 
winter, consists principally of maize, rice, indigo, pulse of 
various sorts, and oil-seeds. The rubhoe, or crop sown in the 
cool , season and gathered in summer, consists of wheat, barley, 
oats, gram, oil-seeJs, safflower, opium, cotton, tobacco, and 
sugar. The sugarcane^ of this district is greatly esteemed, 
and fetches a high j>lce. According to a statement published 
in the year 1841, the export of sugar^ in one year amounted 
to 3,639,528 rupees in value. The other principal exports in 
the same year were cotton, 1,829,522 rupees; opium, 1,463,692 
rupees; indigo, 577,660 rupees; nitre, 245,954 rupees; mo- 
lasses, 218,081 rupees; timber, 19,577 rupees. The imports 
are comparatively scanty and unimportant ; the principal being 
piece-goods, 36,610 rupees; timber, 12,741 rupees; tobacco, 
3,285 rupees. 

The number of the entire population is returned at 1,059,287;^ 
and thus subdivided: — Uindoos, agricultural, 673,743; non- 
agricultural, 271,676; ly^Iahomedans, and others not Hindoo, 
agricultural, 31,548 ; non-agricultural, 82,320. It thus appears 
that the numbers of the agricultural classes nearly double 
those of the non-agricultural, and that the Hindoos are more 
tlian seven times as many as the followers of all other systems. 
The number of inhabitants' to the square mile is about 484. 
The cliief places stand in the following order as to popula- 


tion : — 

Number containing less than 1,000 inhabitants .... 1,838 

Ditto more than 1,000 and less than 5,000 ditto 209 
Ditto 7, 5,000 „ 10,000 „ 28* 

Ditto „ 10,000 „ 50,000 „ 6 

Total inhabited ‘ 2,070 


* • • Inhabitoats. 

Chaonee Ghazeepore in Pergunnab Ghazeepore, 5,075 

Ghazeepore „ ditto 7,022 

Bbanapore „ Mubaitcb 5,712 

Gubmur . „ Zumania 7,421 

MuddeizBenarus „ ditto 5,126 

Moh^edpore „ ditto i^526 

Bareb * ,, ditto 7,042 

Biyyeepore « „ Midic jiedabad 

Nurbee „ Gurha ..f .. MH 
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The language apoken^ by the common people, is Hindee of ' Heber, i. 270 . 
a very corrupt kind. 

The j^rincipal routes are, — 1 . From Benares^ through Ghazee- » Garden. tu>i« 
pore to Buxar, crossing this district from west to east ; 2. from 
the cantonment of Goruckpore to that of dhazecpore, north to 
south ; 8. from Azimgurh to Ghazeepore,® north-west to south- • id. 56. 
east ; 4. from Chupra® through Ghazeepo#e town to Jaunpore, • id. its, 
east to west ; 5. from Ghazeepore, crossing the Ganges at the 
eastern extremity of the town, pursuing a direction north to south, 
and joining at Sawunt the great route Trom Calcutta to Benares. 

The tract comprised within this district probably formed in 
remote antiquity part of the “territory which in ancient 
legend is called^ Maha Kosala,” first subject to the sovereigns > Buchanan, sur- 
of Ayddhya, subsequently to those of Kanouj. On the over- ^ndial^^"SsS^ 
throw of the Kanouj. dynasty, by the victory gained in 1194, 
over Jaya Chandra, by Mohammad of Ghor, this tract fell® * Fcriihu, 1 . los. 
under Fatan sway, from which it was wreUed by the conquer- hi^! ofQi5H«i, 
ing Baber.® On the dissolution of the empire of Delhi', con- 
sequent on the invasion of Ahmed Shah Duroni in 1761, it 420 . ' * 


formed part of the portion seized by Shujah-ood-dowlah, 4T„ntteiand 
nawaub-vizier of Oude. Tn 1764, the emperor of Delhi, Shah B"WKejnentf 
Allum, granted^ the terntory of Gbazeepore to the East-lndia and ihe Native 

l^wcn In Auln 

Syudpore 

in Fergunnali Syndpore 

(Carcutta, 1846]^ . 
InbabitantB. i 60. 

.. 8,200 

Omapore 

>} 

Khurreed 

.. 5,820 

Utter Dundea 

f> 

ditto 

.. 8,212 

Oundee 

n 

ditto 

.. 9,087 

Usegah 

It 

ditto t... 

.. 7,807 

Upail 

It 

ditto 

.. 5,946 

Ikouna 

II 

BuUia 

.. 7,005 

Ulumohuek 

II 

ditto 

.. 6,878 

Sheoporedeer 

II 

ditto 

. . 6,382 

" Oodyeepore 

II 


.. 5,865 

Bmkntta 

II 

ditto 

.. 5,026 

Jkidwar 

II 

Kopaoheet 

.. 9,814 

Aieepore 

II 

ditto 

.. 6,882 

trbdoolpore 

II 

Ziiboorabad . . . . 

.. 6,684 

'Edoieepora 

II 

Znmania 

.• 17,855 

iBtbinrpdra 

II 

Khurreed........ 

.. 18,918 

Ujiian 

II 

ditto 

.. 10,558 

""'tUMn- 

$1 

Lukhneiur Vfl • . . • 

.. 10,688 


It 

Doaba 

sia 

.. 86,588 
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Company, by whom, in the subsequent year, it was relinquished^ 
to the nawaub-vizier of Oude. Finally, in 1775, the hawaub- 
vizier by treaty ceded® it, with other districts, to the East- 
Indii^ Company. In the Ayeen^ Akbery it is styled Sircar 
Ghazipoor, in soobah of Allahabad. Its military contingent is 
there stated at 310 cavalry, 16,650 infantry; and its revenue 
at 335,782 rupees. ^ ^ 

GHAZEEPOEE,^* the principal place of the district of 
the same name, is situate on the left bank of the Ganges, 
which is crossed by ferry ^ at the north-eastern extremity of 
the town. Bishop Hcber states® the river to be here as wide 
as the Hooglily at Cossipore. Ghazeepore is surrounded by 
luxuriant groves of the banyan (Eiciis indica) and pipal (Ficqs 
religiosa), enlivened^ by flocks of nightingales, jays, crested 
sparrows, and many other birds ; and by crowds of monkeys, 
unmolested, and familiar as domestic animals. . Ghazeepore 
contains a population of 7,022® persons. Viewed from the 
river, its appearance is very striking ; but, on closer inspection, 
the buildings are found to be mostly in ruins. At the eastern 
extremity of the town is a palace, t which, though somewhat 
disfigured by time and neglect, still retains abundant marks of 
former beauty. It is said to have been built by Mecr Cossim 
Ali, the nawaiib of Bengal, 'infamous for the massacre® in cold 
blood of his British prisoners. “ It is raised on a high bank/ 
and on a point commanding two great readies of the river, up 
and down. From the bank, which is full thirty feet from the 
water, is raised another basement of brick and masonry, fifteen 
feet high, in winch are some apartments ; on this is the building, 
which is an oblong square (rectangle), with great pavilions at 
the angles, and in the centre of each side ; the whole is an open 
space, supported by colonnades surrounding it. Within, on 
the floor of the building, is a channel for water, about four feet 
wide, which encircles the floor; and at equal spaces there were, 
formerly fountains. In the centre of the building is a space 
sufficient to contain twenty people. Nearly adjoining to^thia; 
palace is a building for the purpose of raising water for. the 

fountains, and supplying them by means of pipes, which epin* 

( .. 

* Champion’s Tovm ; from Gbazi, ''a champion or hero, 

War against infidels, ’*and Pur, “town.” 

t A view of it is given in Hodges' Select Views m India, vol. 1. 
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muuicate with each other.” Ileber characterizes^ the palace 
as the best and most airy of any eastern building which ho had 
seen, with magnificent verandas, and capable of being made, 
at no great expense, one of the handsomest and best-sijuatod 
houses in India. It is at present a custom-house,^ the 
numerous apartments being converted into store-rooms and 
habitations for the guards and ofticials. * 'J'hcro is a jail® here, 
reported to bo large, strong, and airy. The bazars are well 
constructed, and w^ell supplied, the skill of the tailors especially 
being noted. A few Europeans keep shops, duly furnished 
W'ith Avares in demand with the i)opulation from home.' 
Ghazeepore is celebrated for its rose-water, ajid the rose- 
fields® in the vicinity of the town occupy several hundred acres. 
Some attar, or .essential oil, is also ma^c, and is sold, even after 
some adulteration as is believed, at the- rate of 10/. for one 
rupee-weight. There is a church,® represented as a very 
attractive object, and an hospital.** At the south-west end of 
the town, and separated from it by gardens and scattered 
cottages, are the bungalows or lodges of the servants of the 
Company, hero employed on civil duties. Tlicse consist gene- 
rally of spacious® and handsome apartments, mostly on ground- 
floors. Beyoud these are the military cantonments, tho 
buildings in which are low and uflsightly, witli sloping roofs of 
red tiles. Contiguous is n cenotaph monument to Lord Com- 
W'allis, who died here in 1805, while in progress up the country. 
It is constructed of excellent stone, hut* according to Hebcr,® 
the style and execution are utterly at variance with good taste. 
It has been suggested, however, that it miglit be turned to 
account by being converted into a belfry, in the event of a 
church being built in contiguity to it. Two miles inland from 
the river are the remains^ of a serai, or lodge for travellers, 
and nearly adjoining, several tombs, irr a handsome style of 
architecture, and good preservation. Eaces, held close to the 
tovm, are some of the best and most frequented in India. A 
stud,® which government maintains in the vicinity, supplies the 
cavalry and horse artillery with many good horses. 

From observations® on the thermometer, made in the town 
of Ghazeepore, in the years 1831 and 1832, May appears to 
have been the hotlesif month (mean temperature 97^), aiid, 
January the coldes\ (mean temperature 56^). Bishop Heber' 
a j m 
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says, “ Ghazeepore is celebrated throughout India for the 
wholesonioness of its air.*’ He ascribes this to the advantages 
of its locality, the elevated level on which it stands, and the 
dryness of its soil, which never retains the moisture, and after 
the heaviest showers, is, in a very few hours, fit to walk on 
with comfort.” Another favourable circumstance he considers 
to be, “ that it has a t.oble reach of the river to the south-east, 
from which quarter the hot winds generally blow.” Ghazeepore 
is distant N. W. from Calcutta, by water 598^ miles, by land 
431 ; N.E. from Benares, by water 71, by land 46; E. from 
Allahabad, by water 210, by land 120. Lat. 25° 82', long. 
83° 39'. 

GIIAZTTCA TJTANXA. — A town in the Eajpoot state of 
Ulwar, 47 miles N.E. from Jeypoor, and 110 N.W. from 
Agra. Lat. 27° 27', long. 76° 21'. 

GHENDT. — A town in tlio native state of Nepal, situate 
three miles from one of the branches of the G unduck river, 
and 122 miles N.W. from Ivhutmaiidoo. Lat. 28° 21', long. 
83° 29'. 

G HETIGONG. — A town in the British district of Scebpoor, 
Upper Assam, presidency of Bengal, eight miles S.E. of Seeb- 
poor. Lat. 26° 57', long. 91° 46'. 

GHEKIAll, or VIZTABKOOG,i in the collectorate of 
Eutnagherry (Southern Coucan), presidency of Bombay, a 
town and fort at the mouth of the river Kunvee, which fiows 
west from the Ghauts. This place “ has^ an excellent harbour, 
the anchorage being landlocked and sheltered from all winds. 
There is no bar hat the entrance, the depths being from five to 
seven fathoms, and from three to four fathoms inside at low 
water. The rise of the tide is about six or seven feet.” 
Gheriah w’as fortified,^ in 1662, by Sevajee, the Mahratta chief. 
It subsequently passed into the possession of the Angria 
branch of the Bosla family, from whom the Portuguese and 
English in 1722, and the Dutch two years later, in vain 
attempted to wrest^ it. In 1755, it was attacked by a British^ 
force, consisting of threo ships of the line, one ship of fifty 
guns, and one of forty-four, with some armed vessels belonging 
to the BSmbay marine, amounting altogether to fourteen sai|, 

^c^mmanded by Admiral Watson, and having on board 800! 
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Europeans and IjOOO native soldiers, under Colonel *Clive. A 
bombardment was immediately commenced ; Angria’s fleet was 
totally destroyed, and, in the course of a few hours, thp place 
surrendered.® It was a few months afterwards given up jK> the 
Peishwa, under the treaty concluded with the Mahrattas in 
1766/ and finally acquired by the British government on the 
overthrow of that potentate in 1818. * ^ 

The name Gheriah is that by which the fort was denominated 
by the Mussulmans, Viziadroog being the name more familiar 
to the Mahrattas. The place is distant 8. from Bombay 170 
miles. Lat. 16° 32', long. 73° 22'. 

GIIIDDOBE,^ in the British district of Monghyr, pre- 
sidency^ of Bengal, an ancient fort of great extent. Its walls 
are from twenty-three^ to twenty-foun feet in thickness, and 
thirty feet high. According to Buchanan, it \Yas built at a 
very remote peiaod by a Hindoo raja, but repaired by Shcr 
Shah, the Patan chief, in his war with Humaiou, about 1539. 
Distant S. from Monghyr city 35 miles. Lat. 21° 53', long. 
86° 15'. 

GIIIEDEE. — A town in the British province of Sattara, 
presidency of Bombay, 89 miles S.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° l7', 
long. 75° 21'. 

GHIBGAON, in the British district of Kumaon, lieutenant- 
governorsliip of the Nortli-W est Provinces, a village on the route 
up the course of the Eamgunga (Eastern), and subsequently 
of the Goree, from Petoragurh to the Oonta Dhoora Pass, 
82 miles N. of Petoragurh. It is situate seven miles west of 
the right bank of the Goree, on a ridge proceeding southwards 
from the main range of the Himalaya, and consists of cottages 
scattered over the steep declivity and summit of the ridge. 
Lat. 80° 2', long. 80° 13'. 

GHISWA, or GHISSOO A.— The chielf town of a pergunnah 
of the same name, in the British district of Jounpore, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces. Distant 
17 miles W. from Jounpore, 39 miles N. from Mirzapoor. Ghiswa 
bitB a population of 8,868' persons. Lat. 25° 41', long. 82° 28'. 

GHOGHEEA.— A town in the British district of Sarun, 
P^sidenqy of Bengal, 98 miles N.W# 6f Dinapoor. Lat. 
2S° 64', long. 84° 88'? * 
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GITOGEA.^* — A large river, and a considerable feeder of 
the Ganges. Its remotest head-water, as far as has been 
hitherto ascertained, is the source of the Kalce (Eastern), on 
the south-western declivity of the range forming the northern 
boundary of the British district of Kiiinaon, towards South- 
western Tibet. This spot, situate in lat. 30° 28', long. 80° 40', 
was visited by WebT),*^ and i.s thus described by him: “The 
Kalce river, two furlongs distant, its breadth reduced to four 
or five yards. At two s?iid a quarter miles, in a north-west 
direction, it is covered with snow, and no longer to be traced ; 
neither is the road passable beyond this point at the present 
season. vVfter the middle of July, when the thaw is perfected, 
it may be traced as a small stream for about four miles more, 
in the direction last mer.tioiKHl, and from tlience to its head in 
the snow, north-west two miles farther. The stream scarcely 
flows ill winter, bchig derived almost exclusively from the 
thawing snow.” The elevation above the sea of the source is 
probably between 17,000 and 18,000 feet. The river takes a 
south-easterly direction down the valley of Bceans, receiving 
numerous snow-fed torrents right and left ; and at thirty miles 
from its source, the Kalipani, a considerable stream, flows into 
it on the left side. Two or three miles below that point, the 
river turns to the south-west, in which direction it continues 
to flow twenty-three miles farther, to the confluence of tho 
Dhouli, a large river, whicli falls into it on the right -side, in . 
lat. 29° 57', long. 80° 38'. 'The Kalce, ivliicli at the confluence 
appears to be twice the size of the Dhouli, is previously a vast 
torrent, and in many places a huge cataract tumbling over vast 
rocks, which in some spots form natural bridges, being W'edged. 
together by their pressure against each other, and against the 
sides of the precipices inclosing tho deep gorges down which 
the stream rushes. In many places the stream for considerable 
distances is totally hidden under glaciers. Below the con- 
fluence the stream is thirty yards wide ; but, swelled by 
numerous mountain-streams received right and left, it soon 
attains a width of eighty yards. It continues to flow in ^ 

* Gha^ira of Shakeipear Gogra or Ghogra of WilBon Gharghm 
and Gbagbra of Wilford Gbagbra of Buc^nan Gogra of Benne^ 
dogar or Goger of tbo translators of Baber.® *1 

* Survey of Eastern India, II. 800. * Mem. of Map of Hindoitan, 280. ® 1^. 861, 410. 
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south-westerly direction, and twenty-two miles lower down, or 
seventy-five from its source, it on the right side receives the 
Gori or'Gorigunga, a river equal in size to the Kalee. This 
confluence is in lat.-29° 45', long. 80° 25', and is 1,97^ feet 
above the sea ; so that the river has a descent, so fur, of about 
15,500 feet in seventy-five miles, or 207 feet j)er mile. Below 
this place twelve miles, and eiglity-sevesyfVom its source, the 
i*iver is represented in the survcyor-gonernrs map as voceiving 
on the leil side, from Nepaul, the Cliumulea ; and three miles 
lower down, at the Jhulagliat, a ferry from Kumaon toNopaul, 
the elevation of the water’s edge is 1,789 feet ; so that tlie 
declivity of the waterway now diininislics to twelve feet per 
njile. Sixteen miles below this, at Piichcsiir, hit. 29° 27', long. 
80° 18', it on the riglit side receives the Siirjoo (AV ester n), the 
greatest of its feeders. Thenceforward the united stream is 
no longer called the Kalce, but, variously, the Sarda,® the 
Surjoo, and the Ghogra. At Puchesur it turns a little to the 
south-east, and ton miles lower down, on the right, receives the 
Lohoghat river, tw’o miles below tlie confluence . of which a 
largo tributary from Nepnul flows in on tlie left. Turning 
southwards at that point, it, at a distance of eighteen miles 
beyond, receives on the right the Ludheca, a considerable 
stream. By all these accc?ssions it becomes a great river, and 
at Birimdeo, twelve miles lower down, in hit. 29° 6', long. 
80° 13', and 148 miles* from its source, it enters the plain of 
llindoostan, 798 feet above the sea. AA^ebb found it “ about 
150 yards broad on an average, bed stony, very deep, and 
moderately rapid.” Herbert estimates^ the discharge of water 
here during the dry season at 4,800 cubic feet per second ; that 
the Ganges at 7,000, at llurdwar. Prom within a few miles 
of its source to this place, according to Art. AT.® of the treaty 
of Seegowlee, it forms the boundary betm^cen the British dis- 
trict of Kumaon and Nepaul,’ holding generally in this part of 
its course a direefSon nearly from north-east to south-west, 
From Birimdeo guardhouse, the river, sweeping first for about 
twenty-three miles in a southerly direction, forms for that dis- 
jfuice the boundary between the British district o/ Pillebheet 
a|d the territory of Oude, and subsequently, flowing south-east 
for forty-five more, forihs the boundary between the BritiA 

< *^erbert/ however, makes its length of course 180 miles. 
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district of Shabjekonpore and tho territory of Oude. In that 
interval, according toBuchanan,® it becomes navigable for craft of 
considerable burthen from Mundeya, in lat. 28° 4(y, long. 80° 18', 
but probably those of lighter description can be brought up as far 
as the vicinity of the egress from tho mountains, or about forty 
miles higher. One hundred and ten miles below Birimdeo, it on 
the left side receives' U.e Kurnalli, flowing from the mountains of 
Nepaul, whence much timber is sent by the stream. Buchauail^ 
regards this river merely as a diflerent channel by which the 
great river Setiganga, descending from tlie Himalaya of Hepaul, 
discharges itself. Wilford considers^ the Setiganga or Sweta- 
ganga as identical with the (xunduck.* According to the 
surveyor-general’s map, at ninety-four miles below the la^t- 
meiitioned conlluence, and in lat. 27° 10', long. 81° 26', tho 
Qhogra receives on the right side a considerable tributary in 
the united streams of the Chouka and Wool ; twenty-two miles 
farther down, it on the left side receives the Eastern Surjoo, and 
thenceforward is known in Oude by tho names Deoha,^ Suijoo, 
or Sarayu, as well as Ghogra. Butter describes it as navigable 
for the largest class of boats in all seasons, and as having an 
annual rise and fall of thirty feet. Forty-two miles below the 
confluence of the Surjoo (Eastern), it touches on the British 
district of Goruckpore, having passed in its course the city of 
Oude. Thence pursuing a south-easterly direction, it forms 
for seventy-five miles the boundary between the British district 
and the territory of Oude. In this par^ of its course it is con- 
sidered by Buchanan^ larger than the Ganges at Chunar, and 
is from one to tnree miles in breadth. Like other great rivers 
traversing low alluvial tracts, it sends off lateral watercourses, 
communicating in the rainy season by numerous offsets wi^h 
the parent flood, and with each other. Of these the principal,, 
called tho Tons (North-eastern), leaves the Ghogra on the 
right side, ten miles above the city ofOude, and, taking a south- 
easterly course, falls into the Ganges near Bhullea. The Ghogra 
enters the British territory in lat. 26° 15', long. 83° 11', and, 
still pursuing a south-easterly direction for sixty-five miles, 
forms the tiouiidary between the British districts of Goruckpore 

. * This evidently is erroneous. In Walker's new map of India the 
Airnalli river is represented as forming a junctioh^with the Ghogra in tihe 
locality assigned by Buchanan as that of the mouths of the Setiganga^ - a- 
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and Azimgurh. In this part of its course, it on the left side, 
and in lat. 26° 12', long. 83° 46', receives the large river Baptee, 
and at other points a few streams of less importance. Flowing 
still south-east, it for eight miles forms the boundaiy between 
the districts of Azimgurh and Sarun, audt for thirty-six miles 
• the boundary between the districts Ghazeepore and Sarun, 
joining the Ganges, on the left side of^tlie latter river, in lat. 

26° 46', long. 84° Mi. The total length of course of the Ghogra 
may be estimated at 606 miles. According to Buchanan, an 
eye-witness* of the confluence, the Ghogra certainly exceeds • snrvpy of 
the Ganges in breadth and rapidity, and equally in depth. ^*“**“’ 
Though throughout the year navigable nearly to the moun- 
tains,* the Ghogra is turned to little account in this respect. > PrinM>p, steam 
The navigation is indeed in some places rendered hazardous and 49 . 

intricate by the occurrence of shoals of kunkur or calcareous** « BuihnuHn, ut 
conglomerate ; but engineering skill, with adequate means, could 
easily remove such obstructions, and render free the naviga- 
tion of the Ghogra, as well as throw open that of its tributaries 
the Baptee and the Chouka. 

GHOLAB SINGH’S D()MINIONS.-~Seo Casumbke. 

GHOONGBE.* * — A river which has its source beyond* the * e.i.c. Vi. doo. 
northern frontier of British India, in the Nepaul territory, and 
in about kt. 27° 60', long. 83° 20*. It holds a course generally 
southerly, and at Lotan, about seventy miles from its source, * 

and in lat. 27° 15', long. 83° 19', Buchanan* found it in * ut supra, 807 . 
January to have a deep channel, along which rolled a wide, 
rapid, fordable stream. It receives many streams right and 
left, and by lateral channels communicates with numerous 
pieces of water, stagnant or running; drains or fertilizes, by 
■means of its many branches, a great extent of country, and, 
running still in a direction generally south-easterly, joins the 
Bhumela in lat. 27° 6', long. 83° 12', and ultimately falls into 
the Baptee on the left aide, in lat. 27° 3', long. 88° 12', having 
altogether flowedTabout 100 miles. 

. , ; * According to Bnchanan, it is in the upper part of its course called the 
^^haghar, and after running southwards about seventeen *101108, joins a 
branch of the river called the Tinay ; whonceforward the unit(^ volume of 
vWater is oalled the Ghoongee. But from a map on a very large scale, 

^iMntly oonstnieted t^er^vemment authority, there does not appesi^; tg 
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G-TTOOEOUTTTTI, or GAEOTAH, in tlio British district 
of Goorgaoii, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, a village on tho route from Muttra to Delhi, by the 
right bank of the Jumna, and 55 miles S.E. of the latter city. 
Lat. 50', long. 28'. 

GIIOEA TEUP.^ — An inconsiderable village situate on the 
right bank of tlic ritor Indus, 11 miles S.W. of Attock, and 
34 S.E. of Peshawur. The river here has a very dangerous 
rapid, witli a sudden fall of a foot and a half, resulting from 
the lateral contraction of tho high and rocky banks inclosing 
it, as tho depth is no less than 180 feet. AVood^ describes the 
passage as very dangerous. “ Though the fall was shot with 
startling rapidity, the boat, when over, seemed spell-bound to. 
the spot, and hung for some time under the watery wall in spite 
of the most strenuous efforts of her crew. At last she moved, 
the men cheered, and out she darted into the fair channel.” 
The breadth of the Indus hero is only 250 foot, and through 
this narrow gut tlio whole of its immense volume of w^ater 
rushes at the rate of from nine to ten miles an hour, and with 
the noise of thunder. Ghora Trup is about six miles below 
Nilab, and for the whole of this distance the river may be 
described as one immense and irresistible rapid. Lat. 33° 46', 
long. 72° 9'. 

GIIOEA AVUL, ill the British district of Mirzapoor, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North- West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Sasseram to Eewah, 78 miles S.AV. of the 
former. Lat. 24° 46', long. 82° 51'. 

GHOSEA.^ — The principal place of the pergiinnah of the 
same name, a town in the district of Azimgurh, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, on tho route frora^ 
Ghazeepoor to Goruckpoor, and 47 miles^ N. of the latter. 
AVater is obtained from wells, and supplies may bo had from 
the surrounding country, wliich is low, level, and partialljr 
cultivated, but during the periodical rains much cut up by 
watercourses, and overspread by jhils or shallow pieces of 
water. Tlie road in this pari of the route is rather good.. 
Distance N.E. from Benares 64 miles. Lat. 26° 5', long. 
83° 86'. ' 

c GHOSEEA, or GTJSIA,^ in the British district of BenoreSrV 
lieutenant:govcmorship of the North-West Provinces, a villa^; 
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situate four miles north of the left bank of the Gauges, and 
where the route from the city of Benares to that of Allahabad 
is inters'ectcd by that from Jounpoor to Mirzapoor. Distant 
W. of the city of Benares 29 2 miles; from Allahabad, E., 4'5. » Onrdnn, Table* 
Water is plentiful, and supplies may be had in abundance'from m**^***"* 
the neighbouring country. The road in this part of the route 
is excellent the country level, wooded,iftiid cultivated. Lat, TmTeis in indin, 
25M6',l0ng.82°3(V. Sn.„t.«pra. 

GlIOSQUBII.-r-A town in the native state of Bliawulpoor, e.i.c. mi. doc. 
73 miles S.E. from Bliawulpoor, and 127 miles JST.E. from 
Jessulmeer. Lat. 28° 24', long. 72° O'. 

GHOSNA, or GUSUNvV,^ in the British district of Muttra, • e.i.c. MB.ooe. 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village 
on the 'route from the cantonment of Aligiirh to that of 
Muttra, and five miles N.E. of tlie latter .2 The road in this ® oarden, Tnbiei 
part of the route is heavy and bad for wheeled carriages ; the 
country open, with a sandy soil partially cultivated. Lat. 

27° 32', long. 77° ^8'. 

GHOSPOOB,^ in the British district of Ghazeepoor, lieute- * e.i.c. m*. doc. 
nant-goveniorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the left bank of the Ganges, 10 miles ^ E. of Ghazeepoor « Garden, Tabin 
cantonment, 590 miles N.W. of Calcutta by water, or 767 if 
the Sunderbuud passage be taken^ by land, by the new line of 
road, 420. Lat. 25° 37', long. 83° 47'. 

GlIOTAL, in the British district of Iloogljly, presidency of e i.c. ms. Doe. 
Bengal, a town on the river Boopnarain, on the route from 
Burdwan to Midnaporo, 40 miles S. of former, 30 N.E. of 
latter. Distance from Calcutta, W., 40 miles. Lat. 22° 38', 
long. 87° 48'. 

GH OTE. — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or rajah E.KC. mi. doc. 
of Berar’s dominions, 110 miles S.E. from Nagpoor, and 131 
miles N.W. from Jugdulapoor. Lat. 19? 50', long. 80° 8'. 

GHOTIPUETI. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, e.i.c. m*. doc. 
or dominions of Hie Nizam, 73 miles N.E. from Hyderabad, 
and 140 miles N.W. from Masulipatam. Lat. 17° 30', long. 

79°89'. 

GHOTJBIPOOE.— See Ohobipooe. 

GHXJGA, or GTJGTA,i in the British district of^Gonick- 1 e.i.o.hi.do«. 
poor, lieutenant-goyemership of the North-West Provinces^ 
nOage on the rou{e from the cantonment of Ghazeepoor to 
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that of Qoruckpoor, 22 miles* S. of the latter. Water is 
plentiful, but supplies are scarce, and onl^ to be had byprerious 
notice. The road in this part of the route is gooSL Lat. 
26° 20', long. 83° 30'. 

oilULLA. — A town in the native state of Wusravee, 168 
miles N.E. from Bombay, and 32 miles 8. from Broach. Lat. 
21°15',long. 73°5'.t^c 

GlIUNDAWUL.— See Chdndawul. 

GHU^NAPOOEA, in Hyderabad, or territory of the 
Nizam, a town, the principal place of a district of the same 
name. It is situate on an eminence, is surrounded by a ram- 
part, and contains some good buildings, of which that most 
worthy of notice is a mosque. Distance from the city pf 
Hyderabad, S.W., (50 miles. Lat. 16° 34', long. 78°. 

GHUN8AMP0011, in the British district of Shahjehan- 
poor, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a 
village on the route from Bareilly to Setapoor, and 48 miles 
S.E. of the former. The road in this part of the route is 
good ; the country level, and in some parts cultivated, in others 
overrun with jungle. Lat. 28° 6', long. 80° 6'. 

GHUNTAL. — A village in the British district of Ooorgaon, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces. Lat. 
28° 14', long. 76° 53'. 

G IIUliAUNDA, or GUllOHNDA, in the. British district 
of Paneeput, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, .a village on the route from the city of Delhi to Kunud, 
and 12 miles S.E. of the latter. It has a bazar, and is plen- 
tifully supplied with water from w^ells. The road in this part 
of the route is good. Lat. 29° 32', long. 77° 2'. 

GIIUEOllOOltOOLEE. — A town in the native state of 
Nagpoor, or dominions of the rajah of Berar, on the left bank 
of the Wein Gunga river, and 87 miles S.E. fix)m Nagpoor. 
Lat. 20° 12', long. 80° 1'. 

GHUEIALA, in the Eajpoot state of Bickaneer, a small 
town on the route from the town of Bickaneer to that of Jes- 
Bulmere, and 50 miles S.W. of the former. It is situate two 
or three miles from the frontier towards Jessulmere, and con- 
tains a hmall fort, *180 houses, a few shops, and two wells 
^ 2].0 feet deep, yielding brackish water.^ On the frontier, dose 
to this place, an interview took place in h.835, between .tba 
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rulers of Bickaneer and of Jessulmere, and by the arrangement 
made by a British mission under Lieut. Trevelyan, an amicable 
adjustment of the common boundary was made. Ghuriala is 
in lat. 27° 44 ', long. 72° 36'. 

GHUBMUKTEESUE. — See GiTEMTTKTEEStrn. ^ 

GHUEOUT, in the British district of Goorgaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provk^ces, a village on the 
route from Hanseo, by Goorgaon, to Muttra, and SI miles 
N. W. of the latter. Lat. 28° 5 ', long. 77° 16'. 

GHUEPAEEAH, in the British 'district of Saugur, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Saugur to Tchree, seven miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 23° 56', long. 78° 47'. 

GBfUSIPUEA, in the British district Bijnour, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North- West Provinces, a village on the 
route from Moradabad to Hurd war, and 33 miles S.E. of the 
latter. The road iu this part of the roule is good, and passes 
through an open, cultivated country. Lat. 29° 35', long. 
78° 25'. 

GIIUSPTJE,^ in Sirhind, a village on the route from Loo- 
diana to Ferozpore, and 10 miles W. of the former town. It 
is situate close to the watercourse of Loodiana, an offset of the 
Sutlej, four miles from the lef^ bank of the main channel, 
and in an open, level country, scantily cultivated. The road in 
this part of the route is practicable for carriages, and in general 
good. Distant N. W. from Calcutta 1,112 miles.* Lat. 30° 67', 
long. 76° 44'. 

GHUSTJL PASS, in Bussahir, across the range of the 
Himalaya, forming the southern boundary of Koonawur. It 
is a quarter of a mile S.E. of the Gunas Pass, and less than 
half a mile S.E. of that of Nibrung. These three passes,” 
observes Gorard, “lead from Sungla to*Chooara, and although 
they are so near to each other, they can only be crossed at 
-difl^rent times : *Neebrung is first open, and it had become 
practicable only a few days before we arrived (June 21) ; the 
-;;dther two passes were shut, and had not been attempted this 
year.” Elevation of Ghusul above the sea 16,851 feet. Lat. 

, 819 21', long. 78“ 13'. • * 

H-HUTASU^ DEBT PASS,^ in Sirmor, lies through a Jo^ 
traversing &e Kyarda Dooii,.in a direction from north 
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to south, and running from the Sub-llimalaya to the Sewalik 
range. Its crest forms the division between the waters of the 
]3huta, flowing eastward to the Jumna, and those of tlie Mar- 
handa, flowing to the south-west towards the Siithij. A route 
from l)clira to Nahun lies through the pass. Elevation above 
the sea 2,500^ feet. Lat. 30° 31', long. 77° 28'. 

GIlYJIEEPOOll.'.-r A village in the .British district of 
lluriaiia, lieutenant-governorship of tlie A’^orth-West Provinces. 
Lat. 29° 25', long. 7()° 

GrlLDA LOOP. — A town in the British district of Cuddapah, 
presidency of IMadras, 158 miles S.W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
15° 23', long. 79°. 

G in the British district of IBynpoorie, the prin- 
cipal place of the pergunnah of tlio same name, a small town 
on the route from Agra to Alynpoorie, and 17 ^ miles W. of 
the latter. The road in this part of the route is under water 
in many places duriiig the periodical rains after midsummer ; 
for the rest of the year it is tolerable. The country is in 
general low, level, and partially cultivated. Elevation above 
the sea feet. Lat. 27° 1 J', long. 78° 51'. 

G I LG IT, in the dominions of Gliolah Singh, a small unex- 
plored country on the southern declivity of Hindoo Koosh, 
lying between Bultistan or Little 'Tibet on the east, and 
Chitral on the west. It consists principally of one large 
valley, down which the stream called the river of Gilgit flows, 
and fiills into the Indus on the right or north-WTstern bank, 
ill lat. 35° 47', long. 74° 31'. The inhabitants of this country 
appear to be Mahouictans of tho Sliia persuasion, recently 
converted from idolatry of the same kind as that followed by 
their neighbours of Kafiristan, whom they still resemble in 
their social habits, and more especially in their great fondness 
for potent home-mada wine. Their country is very rugged ; 
the mountainous parts are barren; tho lower, though sandy, 
are rendered productive by irrigation and industrious Culture. 
'There is also a village of the same name on the right bank of 
the stream, in lat. 30°, long. 74° 10'. 

GTNEEKIIEBA, in the British district of Moradabad, 
lieutenanilgovemorship of the North-West Provinces, a village 
on^the route from the town of Moradtfbad to Almora, and 
miles N. of tho former. The road in this pW of the router is 
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bad for wheel-carriages, and passes through an open, level, low 
country^ partially cultivated. Lat. 29° 11', long. 79°. 

GINGEE.^ — A town in the Britisli district of South Arcot, ' e.i.c. Ms. Doo. 
presidency of Madras, 82 inilos S.A^T. of Madras. Its foytresa, 
though originally of some strength, which was extravagantly 
magnified in the estimation of native opinion, was taken by the 
French in 1750, with extraordinary facility but subsequently * Tiiomton, Hiit. 
yielded to a British force under Captain Smith. Lat. 12° 16', 
long. 79° 27'. 

GIRAEE . — A village in the British district of ITurriana, e.t.c. Mi.Doe. 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-AVTcst Provinces. Lat. 

29° 14', long. 75° 58'. 

• GIBAJSIB, in the Rajpoot state of Jossulmcre, a small noncMi, Tour in 
tow^n on the route from the town pf Bikanecr to that of 
Jessulmere, and 50 miles S.W. of the former. It is situate 
two or three miles from the eastern frontier, towards Bikaneer, 
and contains a small fort, 300 houses, sevend shops, and two 
wells, one 186, the other 202 feet deep, both yielding brackisli 
water. Close to this place, under the management of the 
British mission, in 1835, a conference was held between the 
ruler of Jessulmere and that of Bikaneer, and an amicable 
adjustment made of the common boundary, which had been 
previously disputed. Girajsir is ?n lat. 27° 42', long. 72° 36'. 

GIBAREE, in the British district of Sohagpoor, one of the E.i.c. Ms. 06 ^ 
divisions of the Saiigor and Nerbudda territory, lieutenant- 
governorship of tho North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from Ramgurh to Palamow, 39 miles N.E. of the former. 

.Lat. 22^ 68', long. 81° 37'. 

GIEAUB. — A town in tho Rajpoot state of Joudpore, e.i.c. Mi.iio«. 
62 miles S.W. from Jessulmeer, and 157 miles S.W. from * 

Joudpore. Lat. 26° 5', long. 70° 40'. 

in the British district of Moradabad, lieu- e.i.c. Mi. Doo. 
ten&iiiir^vemorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
from thb town of Moradabad to Almora, and 26 miles 
/'ll. of the former. The road in this part of the route is bad 
for wheeled carriages, and passes through a low,^ level, open 
couii^, partially cultivated. Lat. 29® 10', long. 79°.^ 

— ^A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or the e.i.c. Mi^Doe. 
of Berar’s (^omiflions, 87 miles S. from Nagpoor, and 
IlO mil^s S.E. from EUidhpobr. Lat. 20° 89', long. 79® 10'. 
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GIENA. — A river rising in lat. 20° 37', long. 73° 46', on 
the eastern slope of the Syadree rango of mountains, and, 
flowing through the British district of Candeish, in the pre- 
sidency of Bombay, first in an easterly direction for 120 miles, 
and subsequently north for fifty miles, falls into the Taptee on 
the left side, in lat. 21° 9', long. 75° 17'. 

GIENAE,^ in peninsula of Kattywar, province of 
Q uzerat, or territory of the Guicowar, a remarkable mountain 
of granite, in the north of the district of Sorath, the summit 
being, according to native account, about ten miles east* of the 
town of Janagurh. Around its base is a maze of gorges, 
valleys, and hills of moderate height, richly clothed with a 
luxuriant and dense jungle, diversified only wdth black rocks, 
which occasionally appear through the trees and vegetation. 
After this bolt of vegetation terminates, the sacred mount for 
the* rest of the ascent rises as an immense bare and isolated 
granite rock, presenting all the gigantic masses peculiar to that 
formation. The whole face of the rock is quite black, with 
occasional white streaks, probably of felspar. The sides to the 
north and south are nearly perpendicular scarps; on the 
extreme point of the northern side is an immense pillar or 
boulder, which seems as it were poised on its pinnacle, requiring 
only a slight force to dislodge it. This pillar is sometimes the 
scene of self-destruction, and is hence called the Beiru Jhap, 
or leap of death. The number of peaks which crown this 
mountain is variously stated. According to Tod,^ there are 
six, the most elevated of which is that of Goruknath^* having 
on its summit an* 'area of only ten feet in diameter, svil^ounted 
by a small shrine, cut out of a single stone, and dedicated to 
Gk)rukliath ; each of the other peaks has its shrine, dedicated 
to some imaginary sacred personage. On a small table-land 
or platform on the oide of the mountain, and about rir' 
hundred feet below the summit, is the ancient {>alace* of 
Khengar, and contiguous to it numerous Jain.' temples, reached' 
by a pathway generafly about five feet wide, with steps bf^ 
masonry. They are situate within an inclosure, which eom- ' 
prises eight temples, a dharamsala or eleemosynary establi8b<«'> 
ment, and two tank8.n The original material of those buildup-' 
w^s granite, but the numerous repairTof the injuries caug^ ' 
by time, or the devastating seal of the MuBBulmans, hav» 
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made in a softer stone, brought from the base of the mountain. 

The temples are dedicated each respectively to some deceased 
leader, oir spiritual pastor of the Jains, considered to have been 
deified. The largest and most gorgeous, though by no i^eans 
the most ancient, is dedicated to NimnatK; finother is dedi- 
cated to the favourite object of reverence, Farisnath. There 
are many images of those personages, gsirerally of small size ; 
but that of Eikhabdeo is a colossal figure of granite, in a 
sitting posture, thirteen feet in height from the top of the head 
to the scat. Besides these, there are tlirce antique temples, 
apparently of Buddhist origin. The soutliem end of the in- 
closure, containing those temples, is flanked by the palace^ of ^ Tod. Tnyeia in 
Khengar, an ancient monarch of Satirashtra, the present ******** 
Guzera{. This memorial of ancient greatness has baitlemented 
walla, defended by massive square towers, built of bloclts of 
granite, and commands the sole entrance to the sacred pre- 
cincts. " The whole* of this extraordinary mount,*’ says a ® Poitnm, ui 
' recent writer, “ is invested with peculiar sanctity, the origin of ^ 
which would seem to be of high antiquity. That the present 
system of worship would seem to be a graft of the ancient 
Buddhist faith which obtained here, there can be no doubt. 

The edicts of Fyadasi testify abundantly that the hill of 
Girinagar and its neighbourhood ^was originally a stronghold 
of the Monotheists, whose form of worship has now degenerated 
into the modem system of Jainism.” A mile eastward of the 
town of Junagarh, and four miles westward of the base of 


Gimar, is a rock,^ on which are engraved three inscriptions. 
That on east side of the rock in tlie antique Pali 
character, and seta forth a series of edicts of Fyadasi or 
Aspka, king of Pataliputra® or Falibothra, and Nagadha, who 
began his reign b.c. 247.* Those edicts, fourteen in number, 
vary in length from four or five to fourteen or fifteen lines, of 
about twenty-five letters each, laying down and enforcing the 
p^cipal points of* Buddhist faith and practice. According to 
'I^sepi^ “Reverence to parents, love to neighbours, charity 
to. jbe poor, and humanity to animal beings, were set forth as 
the sure and sufficient methods of gaming happiness in this 
woj^i and of propitiating heaven.” Besides the* Jamist 
there are a.few Brahminied. and Mussulmanic, 
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and ascetics of those persuasions. The elevation of the highest 
peak has been variously conjectured at 3,600^ and 2,500 feet® 
above the sea. Distance from Baroda, S.W., 175 miles ; Surat, 
W., .145 ; Bombay, N.W., 230. Lat. 21° 30', long. 70° 42'. 

GIllEEE,^ a river of the hill state of Kothkaee, and a consider- 
able feeder of the »1 timna. It rises in lat. 31° 4', long. 77° 42', 
and at an elevation bf' 7,400 feet above the sea, on the concave 
side of a ridge of a horae-shoo shape, which connects Wartu 
summit with that of the Chur, and which, on tho convex or 
eastern side, throws ofi* numerous feeders to tho Pabar. 
Holding a south-westerly course for about thirty-five miles, 
during which it receives numerous insignificant feeders, it is 
joined by the U8hun,’in lat. 30° 54', long. 77° 16'. It thenee 
takes a south-easterly course for fifty miles, and falls into tho 
Jumna in lat. 30° 27', long. 77° 44'.- At the confluence, this 
river discharges on an average 100® cubic feet of water per 
second. 

OIllWAE. — A town in tlie Eajpoot state of Seerooee, 
57 miles VV'. from Oodeypoor, and 51 miles N.E. from Deesa. 
Lat. 24° 36', long. 72° 45'. 

GIEWAEEE. — A town in tho native state of Gwalior^ or 
territory of Scindia’s family, 50 miles S.W. from Gwalior, and 
69 miles JS’.AV'. from Jhansee. Lat. 25° 48', long. 77° 37'. 

GISEEE, in Si tide, one of the mouths of the river Indus, 
receiving a small torrent flowing from tlie southern part of the 
mountain-range called, farther north, tho Eeertax and Lukkee 
hills. Lat. 24° 45', long. 67° 8'. , 

GIVAEOI.— A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, eight miles from the right bank of the 
Godavery river, and 51 miles S.E. from Aiirungabad. Lat. 
19° 17', iong. 75° 49^ 

GNASANQUA.-^A town in the native state of Bhotan, 
76 miles N.W. from Durrung, and 83 miles N.E. from Goal- 
para. Lat. 27° 12', long. 91° 15'. 

GNA TOKHYOUNG. — ^A pass over the Toiimadoung. 
range of mountains, from the coast of Arracan to the town of 
Bassein, in Pegu, 27 miles S.W. from the latter. Lat. 19° 80', 
long. 9# 35'. 

( GNETZAZAEAN. — A small village, «yith an encamping- r"' 
ground, on the Aeiig pass (Arracan), about five miles 
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Sarowali^ ami situate ou the edge of a precipitous descent. 
There ^ is a spring at the bottom of the hill. 

GNOPARAWA. — A village of Arracau, situate on one of 
the connecting creeks between the A rracau and Kujudyne 
rivers. Lai. 20° 3P, long. 93° 20'. 

GOA. — The former capital of the Portuguese possessions in 
India, once an opulent and powortul city, but now fallen into 
an apparently irremediable and hopeless state of decay. It is 
situate in lat. 15° 30', long. 74°. The territory of the same 
name lies on the western coast of the Indian peninsula, and is 
bounded on the north by tlie native state of Sawuiit Warree ; 
on the east by the British districts of Bolgaiim and North 
Canara ; and on the south-west by the Indian Ocean. It 
extends from lat. 14° 54' to 15° 45', ajid from long. 73° 45' to 
74° 2G' ; is sixty-two miles in length from north to south, and 
forty in breadth, and contains an area of^ 1,000^ square miles. 
The population has been returned at 313,202. Of this numbex* 
two-thirds are stated to be (>hristians, of the Eoinuii Catholic 
persuasion ; but these are not under the direct jurisdiction of 
the Church of Rome, the tlirone of Portugal claiming the right 
of appointing its own bishop, and assuming the control aud 
direetipn of the Catholic Church in its Indian possessions. 

Tlie* settlement of Goa is divitlcd into districts, which are 
again subdivided into parishes, tlie largest of which is Pan- 
gaum, containing the ])rescnt scat of governmciit, and about 
10,000 souls. The harbour, which is a fine one, is formed by an 
arm of- the sea, into w'hicb flows a small river, and is distant 
about five miles from the old city of Goa. Tlic appearance of 
the harbour is of imposing beauty j but on reaching Pangaum, 
which is the new town and nearest to the harbour, all agreeable 
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impressions vanish, the situation being low and sandy, and the 
:iiatlSd^ wretched.2 Goa is connected with this place by a stone * weioi, mmi^ 
4i»ttae!iray about 800 yards bug; though coutaming many fine I 

^hh^dings, churcbeS, and monasteries, it is fast becoming a mass 
Iti^^serted ruins — miserable and squalid indications that there 
here a great city. Its inhabitants are almost entirely 


v^eMasiioB. The military force of the state of Goa consists 
fighting men, of whom about 400*are Europeans. The 
vffc 719,200 riipeeis,-an amount stated lo» 
eiSBe^ed^ Tl^ chief product^ 
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are rice, but not in suffidient quantity for the consumption of 
the inhabitants ; pepper, cocoanuts, betelnut, and salt ; which 
lufcter article is manufactured to a very large extent. 

The; brilliant career of the Portuguese in jegard to India, 
and their achievements in navigation and conquest during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, arc thus noticed in a modem 
historical work.® 

“ The Portuguese, indeed, have made no durable impression 
on the country, in whicl) they appeared like a brilliant but 
destructive meteor ; but their unwearied exertions to push the 
arts and discoveries of navigation beyond the limits within 
which they had been previously restricted, were too beneficial 
to the world at large to be passed over without notice. ^ Their 
discoveries received the first impulse from Henry, the fifth son 
of John, the first king of Portugal of that name. Under his 
auspices, several expeditions were fitted out for exploring the 
coast of Africa and the adjacent seas. The first discovery w^as 
not very important, but was sufficient to afford encouragement, 
and stimulate to perseverance. It consisted of the little island 
of Puerto Santo, so named from its having been discovered 
oil the festival of All Saints. This was in the year 1418. In 
the following year the adventurers were further rewarded by 
the discovery of Madeira. For more than half a century, the 
voyages of the Portuguese were continued in the same direc- 
tion, but in general without more important results than occa- 
sional additions to the small stock of geographical knowledge 
then existing. Little progress seemed to have been made 
towards the attainment of the grand object of these enter- 
prises, viz. the discovery of a new route to India, till tihe 
latter end of the fifteenth century, when Bartholomew Dias 
eclipsed the fame of all preceding navigators, by his success in 
reaching the southernmost point of Africa, and in doubling the 
famous promontory called by himself Cabo Tormontqso, the 
Cape of Storms, but more happily and perm'anently deedgxmtsd : 
by his sovereign, Cabo de Bona Esperanza, the Cape of Gteod 
Hope. Emanuel, the successor of John of Portugal, prooaed^d 
in the steps of his predecessor. An expedition was fitted 
in furtherance of the object in view, and 
cAre of Vasco de Hama. It sailed from'Jiii 
July, 1497, doubled the Gape on the 2( 
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following, and finally reached Calicut; thus achieving the 
triumph so long and so anxiously sought. The admiral was 
forthwith introduced to the native prince, a Hindoo, called by 
the Portuguese historians Zamorin, native autly)rities, 
Samiri; and after a short stay, marked by alternations of 
friendliness and hostility, set sail on his return to Portugal, 
where ho was received with the honoiiri# which he had so well 
earned. 


“ The Portuguese returned, and received permission to carry 
on the operations of commerce. But disputes soon arose, and 
acts of violence were committed on both sides. The power 
and influence of the Portuguese, however, continued to extend, 
^d the assistance aiforded by them to the neighbouring king 
of Cochin, in his quarrel with the Zamorin, was rewarded by 
permission to erect a fort for their protection within tlio 
territories of the former prince. Thus was laid the foundation 
of the Portuguese dominion in the l^ast. An attempt to 
obtain possession of Calicut failed. Against Goa the invaders 
were more successful. That city was taken by storm; and 
although subsequently retaken by a native force, was again 
captured by the Portuguese, and became the seat of their 
government, the capital of their Indian dominions, and the see 
of an archbishop, the primate oPthe Indies.*’ 

The Dutch supplanted the Portuguese as traders, and with 
their commerce the latter nation lost.their power and grandeur.* 
Thus did Ooa become the melancholy spectacle which it is 
now, and which it will continue to present until some further 
step in downward progress shall sink if still lower into 
wretchedness and degradation, or unless by some happy 
incident it should become absorbed into the British territories. 

GOA, or GWA. — A populous village in the district of 


^doway, in the province of Arracan. *It was formerly a town 
nf considerable importance, but has for some time been on the 
vdeoij^, It posiftsses a harbour for vessels of 200 tons burden^ * e.i.o. vt. 
there is an awkward obstruction at its entrance, occasioned 
bar of sand, which renders it highly dangerqps. A route 
place to Eenzadah, on the Irawaddy. rivej^ is called 

& S'WA lSl«Ain).-^A amall 
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same name, and about a mile and a half from the shore, 
There ^ is a largo coral bank three miles to the westward. 
Lat. 17^= 31', long. 0;r 38'. 

GOaV KI \"Eli. — 4 small river which oiiiptics itself in tho 
sea near tlio village of the same miino in Arracaii. Its (Uitrance 
is broad and deep, suiliciontly so for ships of 500 tons burden. 
Its moiitli is about la^ V7'‘ 31', long. OJr 40'. 

GOAJiG ITiV GE,^ in tlie territory of liijawur, in Bundelciind, 
a town on the route from.Hiiiula to vSaugor, 93 miles® S.W. of 
the former, 70 !N.E. of the latter. It lias a bam*, and is sup- 
plied with water from wells. Lat. 24 ' 42', long. 70° 2G'. 

GOALPARA. — A British district of tho Bengal presidency, 
bounded on the north by the native state of Bliotan ; pn the 
east by tho British district of (\imroo|), in Lower Assam ; on 
the south by tlie native territory of the Garrow tribes and the 
British district of AVymensing ; and on the west by that of 
liungpore and the native state of Coosli Ihdiar. It extends 
from lat. 25° 40' to 20° 31', and Irom long. 80° 42' to 01° 8' ; is 
100 miles in h?ngtli from north-west to south-east, and seventy 
miles in breadth, and contains an area of 3,500 sipiare miles, 
with a population of 400,000.^ 'flic jirincipal crops® of the 
district are cotton, tobacco, aiid sugar : mustard, also, is said 
to be extensively grown. Goalpara, or ^forth-Eastern Rung- 
pore, iu a geograjdiical point of view, belongs to Bengal proper, 
having constituted an integral ])art of that province iu 1705, 
when the British government obtained the grant of the 
Dcwaniiy from the emperor of Delhi ; but froiri the circiim- 
stanco of its being placed under the superintendence of the 
commissioner of Assam, and from its general resemblance in 
respect of climate and other circumstances to that province, ill 
has sometimes been regarded ns one of the districts of Assam.^ 
Goalpara, the principaf town of the district, suffered severely 
by fire in 1838.4 Lat. 20° 8', long. 00° 40'. 

GOAS. — A town in the British district of Moorshedabad^ 
presidency of Bengal, 114 miles N. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 18', 
long. 88° 2a', 

QOBEJINUQUR . — A town in the British district dif 
Dinajepoor, presidency of Bengal, 32 miles N.W. of Dinajo? 
poftr. Lat. 26° S9', long. 88° 27'. * *♦ 

OOBIIfD&UNJ. — A town in the British district of Sari^/^ 
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presidency of Bengal, situate on tlio left bant of the Gunduck 
river, 52 miles N.W. of Chupra. Lat. 26° 29', long. 84° 41'. 

GOBI ^ GUN JE, in the British district of Bogra, presidency 
of Bengal, a town 22 miles N. of the town of Bogra. ^It is a 
place of considorablo trade, aiul contains about 1,000 houses, 
a number, wdiich, according to tlie usuall^^-rccoivcd average of 
inmates to dwellings, would assign it 'a population of about 
6,000. Lat. 25° 10', long. 89° 22'. 

GOBBI A. — A town of Malwa, in the native state of 
Bhopal, two miles from the left bank of the Betwa river, and 
18 miles S.E. from Bhopal. Lat. 23° 9', long. 77° 37'. 

GOCTJBNTJM,^ in tlie British district of North Canara, 
presidency of. Madras, a towii^ on tlie coast of the Arabian Sea 
or North Indian Ocean. It is built in a straggling manner 
among cocoa nut-paliiis, but has some coininerco, and iwS bold in 
high repute among the Braluninists, on apcoiint of an image of 
Mahabalisliwar or Siva, said to liavc been brought to this place 
by Eavana, tlie giant tyrant of TiUiika. Distance from Man- 
galore, N., 120 miles. Lat. 14° 32', long. 74° 22'. 

GODAGARl,^ in Britisli district of Eajesbaye, presi- 
dency of liengal, a small town on the left bank’ of the Podda, 
or great eastern branch of tlic Ganges. It is situate on a 
ridge^ of stiff clay, mixed witli kuiikur or calcareous con- 
glomerate, and derives its importance fi’om the stability of its 
site, many of the places in this district being subject to inun- 
dation by the swollen rivers during the periodical rains of 
autumn. 'Phe Podda is here crossed by means of a ferry on 
the route from Berhampoor to Jumalpoor, 32 inilcs® N.E. of 
former, 151 8.W. of latter, 150 N. of Calcutta. I^at. 24° 30', 
long. 88° 20'. 

GOD AIRY.— A town in the Koond state of Purlahkemody, 
118 miles N. from Vizagapatam, and 83 miles W. from 
Ganjam. Lat. 19° 20', long. 83° 61'. 

GODAE DE6tA, in the British district of Baeen, near 
Busaahir, a peak surmounted by a curious temple of a tutelary 
deity of that locality. It is situate near the lefUbank of the 
.PabOT above the sea 8,605 feet. Lab 81° 10', 

; i^. 77° 60'. ^ 

■ iGODAVEET.h^A river rising in the Deccan, in the Brifisb 
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’Western Ghats, near Nassick, in lat. 19° 58', long. 73° Stf,* and 
50 miles E. from the shore of the Arabian Sea. Taking a 
direction south-east for 100 miles, it reaches the western 
frontier of the territory of tlie Nizam at rhooltamba, in lat. 
19° 4S', long. 71° 40', and continuing to hold the same direction 
for ninety miles further, forms the boundary between the col- 
lectorate of Ahmediiuggur and the territory of the Nizam, to 
a poiut ten miles beyond IMongeo, in lat. 19° 23', long. 75° 37', 
having previously, at Tokai in lat. 19° 37', long. 75° 2', received 
on the right side the river Paira, flowing from the west. Eelow 
Mongee the Godavery enters tlie Nizam’s territory, after 
which it proceeds in a sinuous, but generally easterly course, 
for IGO miles, to the vicinity of Lasona, and receives on the 
left side, in lat. 19° 6', long. 77° 5', the Doodiia, a considerable 
stream flowing from the Jiorth-wost. Prom that coiilliicnco, 
taking a course soul9-east for eiglity-five miles, in lat, 18° 48', 
long. 77° 55', it receives on the right side tlic IManjara,*'* a largo 
river floAving from the south, 'flic course of the Godavery 
after this conlluoucc is still sinuous, hut generally eastward, 
for about 170 jnilea, to the town of Voel Saiigor, in lat. 18° 48', 
long. 79° 49', near whi(!h the Manair river falls into it; thenco 
flowing for about twenty mih^s to Ivulaisur, in lat. 18° 52', 
long. 79° 55', it receives on the left side the Wain 6iing:r'* 
(tlicre termed the Praulieeta), a large river from the iiortli, 
which discharges the great drainage of tho southern declivity 
of the Vindhya range. Tliciice the Godavery takes a direction 
south-east for L'^0 miles, to Kottoor, in lat. 17° 29', long. 
81° 34', Avhcrc it crosses the frontier into the Eritish district of 
Eajahmundry, finding its way tlirough a deep chasm in the 
Eastern Ghats, with a very slight declivity. About twenty- 
five miles below Kottqor, it issues from the mountains at Pola- 
verain, in lat. 17° 15', long. 81° 42'. In passing through the 
great barrier of hills, it is stated by the boatmen wlio navigate 
the river, that there arc no falls throughout the length of its 
channel, nor indeed any obstructions of importance ; and tho 
testimony df these persons w'ould appear to be confirmed by 
the fact, lliat largo tijnhor-rafts from the Nizam’s territory are 
floated down when the river is almost at its lowest, and has 

* The elevation of the source does not appear to have been registered, 
but may with probability be conjectured at 3,000 feet. 
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not more ttan two or three feet water at the fords in the low 
country. From Polaveram the river continues to hold a direc- 
tion south-east for twenty-three miles, to Pechakalunka, in lat. 

16° 57', long. 81° 49', where, entering tlic alluvial country 

which it has itself formed, it diverges into two great branches, 

the left flowing to the south-east for filly-five miles, and falling 

into tlie Bay of JBcngal at Point (xOTt^ewarc,^ in lat. 16° 48', * iiorsbnruh, 

long. 82° 23' ; the right taking a southern direction for fifty- torjl' 1. 

five miles, and falling into the bay at Narsipur, lat. 16° 18', 

long. 81° 46'. 

The alluvial country traversed by tlie two streams spreads 
out on both sides, extending on tlie west till it meets the delta 
^f the Kistiiah, at the Colair Lake, a distance of about forty 
miles; and on the east side spreading for about thirty-two 
miles, to the shore of Coringa Bay, where the coast rims for 
some distance nearly north and south. ^ 

From the hills the river has a very moderate fall. At Pohi- 
veram, where, as already stated, it issues from tlie mountains, 
the alluvial land forming its banks is eighty feet above the 
level of the sea at high water. This huul has a very regular 
slope, comuicncing with a foot and a half per mile, and gra- 
dually diminisliing to one foot as it approaches the sea. But 
as the rise and fall of tlie ri^er at Polaveram amounts to 
thirty-eight feet, its summer surface at that place cannot exceed 
forty-two feet above tli(3 sea-level, which gives an average fall 
of seven inches and a half per mile. At the head of the delta, 
the bed of the ford is twenty-two feet above the sea, and the 
actual distance being about fifty miles, thJ fall is little more 
than five inches per mile. 

Besides the slope of the land towards the sea in the delta, it ^ 
has another and much more abrupt slope in a direction lateral 
to the course of the river. The banks of the river on hotli 
sides form ridges, rising several feet above the level of tlie land 
beyond. This fidge-like character is common to rivers wdiich 
overflow their banks w ithout ri?straint, as for instance tlie Nile, 
and is well knowui to arise from tlie deposit of the heavier 
mutter near to the margin of the river, wliile the finer and 
lighter is carried to the limits of the inundation. The delta 
inclosed between^ thd&e two great arms is traversed by Eiany 
smaller branches diverging from them. An offset from the 
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great north ‘Castorn branch flows by the town of Coringa,® and 
admits vessels of ton or twelve feet draught. The branch 
\rhich disembogues at Niirsipur is less suited for the purposes 
of navigation, admitting only vessels drawing eight or nine feet 
water. In December, the sanction of the Court of 

^Directors was given to trio construction, at an expense of 
•17, 500/., of a dam or wtnicui of sullicfieiit height to command 
the delta of the river, and to sujiply to Iho rich alluvial soil of 
which that tract is composed, the means of constant irrigation. 
In 1818 the amount had been expended, but the works were 
far from completion, and a fiirtlHM* sum, equal to 13,900/., was 
assigned for that object. The annieut, 4,200 yards long, has 
been thrown across the river near the village of Dowlasworam 
on the cast bank, and W’^adapillay on the west. Tor boats and 
timber that may be required to pass down or up the river when 
there is neilher so much water as to allow of their passing 
over the annieut, nor so little as to iircvent tlioir navigating 
the river, locks are constructed at tlie heads of the irrigating 
channels, by means of whicli a comminiieation between tlio 
upper and lower stream is mainiaiiied round the annieut. At 
iho town of llajahinundrv, a few miles above the point where 
the river divaricates, the channel is of great width, and during 
the periodi<*al inundations in tfio close of summer, is filled from 
bank to bank with a vast and ra])id body of water, bearing 
down great quantities of timber, wrecks of wooden houses, and 
carcases of animals; hut during the dry season the cun’ent 
shrinks so much, that it might in most places bo forded.® The 
construction of tTic annieut already noticed has, however, 
changed this, by retaining, for the henolit both of agriculture 
and navigation, a never-failing su])ply of water, ^ previously 
suffered to ilow in useless abundance to the sea. 

The long gorge by which the river finds its way through the 
Eastern Ghats, though having so slight a deelivity as to admit 
of navigation, allows the channel a space of not more than a 
quarter of a mile, with banks rising on each side into mbun- 
tains BO steep and high, that travelling along the stream by 
land is alljpgeihcr iiii practicable, and communication can be 
maintained by navigatibn only. Above the gorge, the volume 
of \fater in the upper or more level couiftiy expands during 
inundations to a width of from three to six miles on each side 
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of the river, and on the retiring of tlie stream, the soil remains 
covered with a black alluvial mud, which imparts to it great 
fertility. The total length of the Godavery from its source to 
Narsipur is 898 miles. 

The value of this river as an instrument of communication 
for commercial and military purposes is pc.Tiiapa not yet fully 
appreciated. It appears, that from Af’ahadcpoor to lljijali- 
rnundry® the voyage in boats properly adapted to the purpose 
has been performed in fifty-two hours ^ and it is inferred, with 
great appearance of probability, that steamers similar to those 
used oil the Ganges might ascend the Godavery to a consider- 
able distance, aflbrding great facility for conveying troops and 
stores to ^agporc and Jubbul pore, as well as a mode of trans- 
mitting to the eastern coast the produce of Berar and tbo 
Nagporc territories, fiir more advantag(‘oiis Hum tbo land route 
by carts and bullocks. The passage from.Cbanda, on one of 
the feeders of tho (iodavery, to IMahadepoor, has been per- 
formed in eighteen hours ; and it has been suggested, that by 
means of this great river and its tributaries an uriintormpted 
water-communication might bo obtained from tho coast into 
the heart of tho .Deccan. The experiment of navigating the 
Godavery by means of steam has been entertained the 
government of Madras,® and measures for carrying it into 
cfiect are under consideration. 

GODIIDL. — vV town in tlie native state of Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 09 miles 8. from Hyderabad, and 01 
miles S.E. from Gliuunapoora. Lat. 10*^ 21', long. 7 ^^ 37'. 

GODEA,^* ill the territory of Guzerat, presidency of Bom- 
bay, a town on the route from Ncemiich to Baroda, 187** miles 
S.W. of former, 52 N.E. of latter. It was formerly a very 
important place, the head of a large district of the kingdom of 
Guzerat, yielding annually'* 2,000,000 rupees, and is still a 
considerable town. Water and supplies are abundant. Lat. 
22° <fc6', long. 73° 36'. 

GOGAON,^ ill tho British district of Mi rznpoor, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on tho 
right bank of the Ganges, 30 miles W. of the city oJMirza- 
poor, 757^ N.W. of Calcutta by water, or 93 lMf tho Sunder- 
bund passage be takari. Lat. 25° 13', long. 82° 20'. * 

* Godrah of Ali Mohammed Khan.* 
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GOGrAEEE.' — A river traversing the British district of 
Tirlioot, presi deucy of licngal. In the upper part of its course 
it is donomiuatod Kamala or Kumla^ and, according to Bucha- 
nan,? ris(?a in Nepal, in the Sub-lTimalaya, about lat. 27° 20', 
long. 85° 40'. 'Talcing a course south-east for about seyenty 
miles, it passes through the Tcrai or marshy forest in the 
southern part of N\3paul, and in lat. 26° 35', long. 86° 15', 
crosses the British frontier into the district Tirhoot, through 
which it flows in a southerly and south-westerly direction for 
about thirty-flvG miles, and subsequently for fifty miles- in a 
south-easterly direction, when, passing from Tirlioot, it flows 
for forty miles through the district of Monghyr, and for twenty- 
five miles through Bhaiigulporc ; then, forming for fifteen 
miles the boundary between the districts of Burncah and 
Bhaugulpore, it falls® into the Coosy, on the right side, in lat. 
25° 24', long. 87° 16' ; its total length of course being about 
235 miles. 

GOG GOT lllVEE. — An offset of the Attref?, quitting it a 
few miles after its divergence from the 'Tocsta, and in lat. 26° 19', 
long. 88° 45'. It maintains a south-east direction, and, flowing 
through Coosh Behar, liungpore, and Bograh, falls into the 
Konaie, a main branch of the Brahmapootra, after a total 
course of 145 miles, in lat. 24° 55', long. 89° 41'. 

GOGIIA,^ in the British district of Allahabad, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village close to 
the route by the Kutra J^iss from Allahabad to Itewa, and 
29- miles S.E. of the former. The road in this part of the 
route is good ; the country level, well cultivated, and studded 
with small villages. Lat. 25° 13', long. 82° 13'. 

GO GIT PO 011,^ in Sirhind, a village on the route from 
Kuriial to Loodianah, and 32 miles N.W. of the former town. 
It is situated in a level tract, insulated by two branches of the 
river or torrent Markunda. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 997* 
miles. Lat. 30° 5', long. 76° 49'. 

GOG I. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of t‘ho Nizam, 126 miles S.W. from Hyderabad, and 68 
miles S,E. from Beejapoor. Lat. 16° 43', long. 76° 49'. 

GOGO,^ in* the*' British district of Ahmcdabad, presidency 
4f Bombay, a town situate in the pedinsula of Kattywar, on 
the western shore of the Gulf of Cambay. About three 
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quarters of a mile cast of the town, is an excellent ancliorage, 
in some, measure sheltered by the island of Perlm, which lies 
still further cast. “ Tho^ best Lascars® in India are natives of 
this place, and ships touching here may , procure water/ and 
refreshments^ or repair damages. It is a safe place for vessels 
during the south-west monsoon, or to run for if they part from 
their anchors in Surat Road, being an ciftfre bed of mud, three 
quarters of a mile from the shore, and the water always smooth. 
The land about Qogo being generally Jow, is inundated at high 
spring-tides, which renders it necessary to bring irosh water 
from a distance of four or five miles: firewood is scarce.” 
Distance from Bombay 190 miles. Lat. 21° 89', long. 72° 15'. 

'GOGOOLPULLY. — A town in the British district of 
Ncllore, presidency of Madras, 138 mil«s S.W. of Masulipatam. 
Lat. 15° 17', long. 79° 21'. 

GOGRA RlVER.~Soe Giioora. 

GOGRl,^ in the British district of Monghcer, presidency of 
Bengal, a town a mile north-east of the left bank of the 
Ganges.'^ It is the principal place of a pergunnah of the same 
name, but is ofsmall^ size, the population not exceeding 700 or 
800. Distant N.E. from hlongheer 10 miles, X.W. from Bhau- 
gulpore 27 miles. Lat. 25° 25', lojig. 80° 37'. 

0011. — A town in the British district of Bcliar, presidency 
of Bengal, 30 miles N.AV: of Shergotty. Lat. 24° 58', long. 
84° 41'. 

GO IT, in the British district of Kumaon, lieutenant-gover- 
norship of the Norih-AYcst Provinces, a town on the right 
bank of the Dhoiili river, and 69 miles N.E. of Alinora. Lat. 
80° 15', long. 80° 35'. 

GOH ADEE, in the British district of Bareilly, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route- from the town of Bareilly to Almora, and 43 miles N. 
of the former. TJie road in this part of the route is indiffer- 
ent; the country open and cultivated. Lat. 28° 62', long. 

79° 27'. . 

GOIIALA,^ in the Rajpoot territory of Shekhawutce, a 
town on the route from Hansee to Nusserabad, 127 i miles S. 
of former, 116 N.E. df Jatter. It has a large bazar, and w'atcr 
is abundant. Lat. ^!7° 39', long. 75° 43'. • ' 

GOHANUH,! in the British district of Bohtuk, lieutenant- 
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govemorsliip of the North-AVcst Provijices, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of the pcrguunah of the same name. It js situate 
on the Kohtuk branch of the !Di'lhi Canal, and near the 
*jouni Ab. Sop. northern extroinit); of a great depression ^ of the soil, extend- 
— Coif in^on tile** hig about fifty miles southwards. In the course of the original 
formation of tlie canal by Ali JMardan Khan, the water being 
tory. introduced as far as^Gohanuh, could proceed no farther along 

tlic channel, in consequence of an error in the level, and, accii- 
nnilating at this spot, o\:rrHowed and swept away tlic embank- 
ment intended to form the waterway. The groat body of 
water which thus es(*apctl, extensively inundated the country, 
and destroyed Lalpoor, a considerable town, the ruins of which 

n.^wI'ppov.sV Delhi, with a populatiwr'* of G, 008. Jjat. 20'" S', long. 70° 47'. 
£.1.0. Ml. Due. (jOIFA U TULAO, in Sindo, a tank on the summit of a 
strong pass on the route from Kurraehee to Schwaii, and SI 
miles of the former place, 'i'hc importance of the plac(3 

results merely from ils having a supply of water: in otiicp 
respects it oilers nothing to the travtdler, the countiy around 
having a nigged surface of bare rock, and yielding neither 
forage nor provisions. Lat. 25 ' 5', long. 07^ 30'. 

I E.i.c. Mb. Doc. GOIIILWAK,* in tlio peninsula of Katty war, province of 
Ciir/X'rat, or territory of the (Inieowar, a district named from 
the Gohil Itajpoots, by wliom it is principally peopled. It is 
hounded on the north by the British district of Ahmedabad ; 
on the cast and south-east by the (liilf of Cambay and Ahme- 
dabad ; on the west by the districts of Jlabriawar and JOitti- 
war ; on the north-w(?st by the district of Kattiwar ; and lies 
between lat. 20'’ 50'— 22° 3', long. 71° 11'— 72° 13'. It is 
eighty-five miles in lengtli from north-east to south-west, and 
sixty in breadth, ^flio seacoast, commencing at its south- 
Avestern extremity, at the moutli of the small river .Tullanu, in 
lat. 20° 50', long. 71° 30', extends in a direction nearly due 
iiortli-cast about forty miles, to jaunjmeer, in lat. 21° 12', 
long. 72° 6'. It is rather bold in some places, but it is not 
in general saffi for large ships to approach, being beset with 
• Horuburgrh, dctaclicd Tocks fi’om^ half a mile to three quarters of a mile 
from the shore, 'inwards the north-eastern part, how'ever, 
• there are fewer of these obstacles to coasting navigation ; but 
though many small estuaries occur, there is no shelter for 
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slnpping. In Mowa*^ Bay, one ot the few places where a large ® iiorsburgii, 
vessel can put m, tlie ancliorago** is bad, the bottom being tory, i. 478 . 
sand, from seven to ten fatlioins ; and witli tlie flood tide a 
vessel must lie witli a reef of rocks right ajilcrn.” At Ji^unj- 
nieer, or (lopnatli Point, as that part of the shore is also 
called, the coast takes a direction nearly northward, as far as 
Ailing, at the southern extremity of an ib^lated portion of the 
British district of Ahmcdabad, and in hit. 21'' 24', long. 

72° 10'. 'riio coast hero forming part of the western shore of 
the Gulf of Cambay, is rather (laiigerous, requiring iniieh vigi- 
lance for its safe navigation, in consequence of a shoal^ of coii- * M. iii. 
siderablo extent in^arly level with the water at neap-tides. 

The coas^t belonging to the British district terminates at the 
estuary of tlie riv(!r Gaila, near Bhowiiuggiir, and in hit. 21° [S', 
long. 72° 12', and that of Gohilwar reeomm cnees, extending in 
a northerly direction, for ten miles, to its^ extremity at Gon- 
dalhi ; but this is of no great avail for the purposes of naviga- 
tion, ill consequence of the great shallowness''^ of iho G iilf of * id. i. 475. 
Caiiibay in its northern part. Like most other parts of tho 
peninsula® of Guzorat, this di.strict abounds in streams, all ® 'rmnsnets. of 
rising in tho liigh land in the interior, and disidiarging them- Jr Mol^bn^yT^Tas 
solves into the Gulf of Cambav. Of those tho most consider- on 

» ... Province of 

able is the 8etroonj(*o, which, rising on the eastern declivity of Kuttiwar. 

tho Girnar Mountain, near Jiiiiagarh, holds an cMisterly coiirso 
of about thirty miles through the district of Kattiwar; thence 
in the same direction for twelve miles, through that of Und 
Suriia; and touching 011 this district in hit. 21° 2(5', long. 

71° 46', flows nearly duo eastward for about ten miles, forming 
the boundary between this district and that of UndSurna; 
and at that distauco entering Gohilwar, it turns south-eastward, 
and flows 8i.vteen miles to its embouchiiro in the Gulf of 
Cambay. It has probably the largest perennial volume of 
water of any stream in the peninsula. The other streams, 
though large torrents during tho rains, arc generally nearly 
devoid of water in the dry season. Tlie principal mountains 
aro .the Wulluk group, in the southern part of the, peninsula, 
and the Palitayna group, in the middle. There is ^another 
group, the Scroi, of less magnitude^ Thfi district is a fertile 
one, producing mosi Finds of grain known in India, and eJ- 
porting a considerable quantity. It, amongst other fruits, pro- 
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duces the mango in perfection, and has the only forest of those 
trees to be met with in the peninsula. The principal towns — 
Limri, Palifcayua, Mowa or Mahowa, and Tulaji or Taloja — are 
noticed under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. The district contains (500 towns and villages, 
and the aggregate population^ has been computed to bo 
247,980. The chie;*^,? styled tho Ea^vul Kaja, or Thakoor of 
Bhaonagar, has au income estimated^ some years since at 
740, 0(X) rupees annually, and pays a tribute of 81,050 rupees 
to the British government, and r30,202 to the Quicowar. Bhao- 
nagar, his capital, is within the jurisdiction of the British dis- 
trict of J^hmedabad; and this being regarded an humiliating 
circumstance, has sometimes suggested to this aillaent cbmf 
the removal of his residence to some town within his own. 

GOIIUD,^* in tlie territory of Clwalior, or the possessions 
of the family of Sciiulia, a town on the route from Etawa to 
Gwalior, 55 miles'^ S.W. of the former, and 28 N.E. of the 
latter. Its fortifications consist of an outer curtain of. mud, 
faced with stone, and inclose an extensive area, between \vhich 
and the citadel arc two other walls.® The citadel is lofty, with 
massive towers, and has spacious and commodious apartments. 
Around tho outermost rampart runs a ditch,^ which can be 
filled with water from tlio small river Besulee. Tieffeiithaler, 
describing the condition of the place seventy years ago, states 
it to bo then populous and rich. It is now, however, much 
decayed, though there aro a few good modern houses, especially 
that of the IMahratta governor. The rana of Qohud was 
originally a Jat" zemindar or landholder, who, in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, rose to considerable power by taking 
advantage of the opportunities for aggrandizement which w’ero 
common during that troubled period. In 1779, ho secured the 
alliance of the British government, from whom, in the following 
year, he received most valuablo aid against the Mahrattas. 
Among other services, the fort of Gwalioi*, previously reputed 
impregnable, was captured by a British force under Captain 
Popbam, jnd placed in the possession of the rana of Gohud. 
Here, l^owever, in 1784,^ the rana was besieged by Madhajoe 
Scindia, and obliged to surrender. His capital, Gohud, also 

• * Gohad of Tassin ; Gohad of tho Urdu writ Are;* Gohud generally of . 
the Britiyh writers.* 
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passed into the hands of tho enemy. In 1803, negotiations 

were opened by the British government with the rana of Gohud, 

and a treaty was concluded,** by which certain territorial ® Treaiie* with. 

possessions were guaranteed to that chief. Tho right oj the 57g7* 

British thus to deal with the territory in qu(?stioii was, liow- 
ever, impugned by Scindia, and, in consequence, a new arrange- 
ment was effected. Gohud was transfenjusA to Scindia, and the 
rana received from tho British government tlio territory of 
Dholpoor,^ which his descendant still enjoys. Distance S.E. f w. ssi. 
of Agra GO miles; N.W. of Calcutta, by Etawah, 700. Lat. 

2G° 25', long. 78° 26'. 

GOHUN, in the llritish district of Jaloiin, lieutenant- e.i.c. Mb. Doc, 
governorship of tho North-West Provinces, a town on tlic 
route from Jaloun to Etawah, 13 mile^ N.W. of the former. 

Lat. 26° 19', long. 79° 20'. 

GOJIUBEE,* ill tho British district of Allahabad, lieu- * E.I.C. Ms. Doc. 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village 
on the route from Allahabad cantonment to that of Pertabgurh, 
in the Oudo territory, seven^ miles N. of the former, 24s 8. of * onnicn, T»ihiv§ 
the latter. The road in this part of the route is good ; tho 
country level, and partially cultivated. Lat. 25° 34', long. 

81° 51'. 

GOKAK. — A town in tlic British district of Belgaum, e.i.c. Ms. Doc. 
presidency of Bombay, 32 miles N.E. of Belgaum. Lat. • 

16° 10', long. 74° 53'. 

GOKUL,^ ill the British district of IMuttra, lieutenant- * k.i.c. m«. doc. 
governorship of tho North-West Provinces,, a small town on 
the left or eastern bank of the Jumna. Ilorej*is a ferry across 
that river to Mohunpur, on the right bank, six miles S.E. of 
Muttra cantonment. It is a place of some note among the 
Hindoos, from its association with tho memory of one of their 
revered sages. Wilson^ observes: “Valfebhi Swami, the son « noiifrions sccis 
of Lakshmana Batt, a Tailiuga Brahman — This Sanyasi taught Rerxvl!* 80 . 

early in the sixteeifth century ; he resided originally at Qokul, 
a village on the left bank of the Jumna, about three cos to tho 
east of Mathura.” It is also regarded by some as, tho place* a simkMpeap, 
where Vishnu first appeared on earth, in the form of frishna. 

Lat. 27° 26', long. 77° 48'. 

GOKUL, a village'Tff*Bu8sahip, on the frontier of GurwlnJ, • 
is situate at the south-eastern extremity of a high and massive 
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ridge rising between the valkys of the rivers Tons and Pabiir. 
Elevation above the sea 7,079^ feet. Lat. 31° 4', long. 77° 67'. 

(jOL, in the liajpoot slate of Joudpore, a village on the 
roiit^ from Ealincor to the town of Joudpore, and 46 miles E. 
of the former. It w situate in a low swuinjiy country, on the 
right 1)ank of the Lonee, at the eonllucnce of the torrent 
called Leek. The •nrrounding country is extensively over- 
flowed by the inundations of those stivains during the rainy 
season, (iol contains fifty houses. Lat. 26^ 52', long. 72° 9'. 

(lOL. — A town in 11*0 Itajpoot state of Joudpore, on the. 
rigid bank of the rivcT Sookree, and 76 inih.‘s S.W, from 
Joudpore. Lat. 25" 25', long. 72 20'. 

(lOIiA.— A town in the British district of Eaingin, pre- 
sidency of Eengal, 38 miles X.E. of J lazarcebagh. Lat. 
23 31', long. 85 I I'. 

OOLAil (IITAT. — A village situate on the right bank of 
the Dhnnscreo river, in the British district of Scchpoor, Upper 
Assam, 72 miles E. freun Xowgong. Lat. 26' 33', long. 93' 58'. 

GOLCOXDA,^ in the territory of the Xizam, a fortress 
and ruined city, sc'ven inih?s AV. of the city of Hyderabad. 
The lurtres.s, situate on a rocky ridge of granite, is extensive, 
and eontains many inclo.snrcs. It is altogether very strong,^ 
and in good repair; but is Commanded Avitliin breaching dis- 
tance by the summit.s of several of the enormous and ina.ssive 
niausolca of the ancient kings of tlio place. Being the de- 
pository of the trcasnre.s of the Xizam, and also used as a state 
prison, it is very strictly guarded, and entrance cannot bo 
obtained by any but official persons in confidential capacity. 
The ancient inansoh*a form a vast group, about 600 yards from 
the fort, ill an arid, desert, rocky ground, the stem features of 
which heightcjii the impressivene.ss and grandeur of those 
astonishing building?!. “ J)(‘so]ativ* and abandoned to the 
ravages of time, they rear their stately domes and pinnacles 
on the bare plain, no outward defences n^v existing to word 
off the approaches of any assailant, who, through ignorance or 
wantoTiness, may hasten the progrc-ss of decay. The most 
ancient ^of these tombs is not more tluin 300 years old; but 
they liave been -subjected to sg many and such barbarous 
attacks, that nothing save the groat Sothlfty of their walls has 
preserved them from utter ruin. Each mausoleum stands in 
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tho centre of a spacious quadrangular platform or terrace, 
approached on all sides by llights of st(?ps, entering upon a 
rich arcade, formed of an equal number of pointed arches on 
each front, and finished with a lofty balustrade, and a minaret 
at each angle. The body of the building, also quadraiigular, 
rises about thirty feet above the upper t(‘rraco of this arcade, 
and is also surrounded by a balustrad(i,^j]anl<cd with minarets 
of smaller dimensions than those Ixdow. From the centre of 
tins portion of the building springs the dome, forming by its 
magnitude a distinguished f(?aturc* iji a stnuduro equally 
remarkable for the sphmdonr and symmetry of its proportions. 
The principal mati'rial employed is grey granite, ornamenteil 
in some parts with stucco, and in (»thers with the porcelain 
tiles for wliich India was at one lime so famous. Tiie c«)loiirs 
retain their brilliancy to the present day, and the extracts 
from the Koran, fornu'd of white characters on a polished 
blue ground, liavij all the richness of rtiamel. There is a 
mosque attached to eatdi of these tombs, which formerly 
possessed the jirivih'ges of sanctuary; and those religions 
cHlificos not only su])porled a consid(‘rablo ninnher of priests, 
but also allbrded a daily meal to the neighbouring poor.” 
“ These tombs were (‘reeled at a gn'at (‘xpensc', sonn^ of them 
being said to have cost 150, 000^ The cnamelled-work with 
which they arc ()rnanumt(’d is rejiorlt’d to have hec'ii the pro- 
duction of artists brought from (liiiui for the purpose; but 
llun’o is (jvery reasoji to believe that tliese decorations are of 
native workmanship, similar ornaments bt'ing to bo found at 
Jiec'japore, Agra, llehar, llengal, and olluir places.” The 
diamonds of (iolconda have ohlained great cidehrity throughout 
the world ; hut tlii'y w ere merely cut and j)olislied here, having 
been generally found at rarteall, in a detached portion of 
the Nizam’s dominions, near the southern froiitiiT, in lat. 
10“ 40', long. S0“ 2S', a place which allbrds no favoiirablo 
indication of the»weallli to he derived from the avocation of 
seeking diamonds, as it is in ruins/ and the inhabitants ill- 
clothed, and half-starved in appearance. 

Golconda, in former times, was a large and powerful king- 
dom of the Deccan, which arose on the dlssolutiflli of the 
Bahmani empire, ^but# being subdued by Aurungzebe, was 
iimorjmrated with the empire under bis rule. Jilveii in its 
3 2 \ 
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extinction, however, it waa able to maintain some struggle, and 
even to venture on an attack upon the imperial army, and to 
plunder its baggage. The confusion consequent ii{)on the 
breaking up of the empire almost oblitiTated tlic recollection 
of the once Hourishfng kingdom of Golconda. Tho fort is in 
Lit. long. 7S^ 29'. 

(U)LVGOXl)A.nrA town in the British district of Viza- 
srapatain, nresidenev of AFadras, 56 miles W. of V'izagapatam. 

(U)LYGAIRA. - A town in tho native state of AFysore, 67 
miles X.E. from Seringapatam, and 118 miles W. from Arcot. 
Lat. 12" 51', long. 77^ 38'. 

(JOMATI. — A river of the hill state of Kooloo, rising in 
Lit. 32" 2', long. 77" 31', and, flowing in a south-westerly direc- 
tion for fifty-five miles, fall.s in the lloas river near the village 
of Hurla, in hit. 31." llV, long. 77" 12'. 

GGMBEl^A, or fOC'HEK, a river of Buniioo, rising in lat. 
32" 53', long. 70® 1', oil the eastm-ii slope of tho Siiliman range 
of inounlains, and, flowing easteily for about 100 miles, fulls 
into the Tiidii.s near the village of Kafer Koto, in lat. 32® 30', 
long. 71" 20'. 

GO-MUL. — A river, or rather a prolonged torrent, rising in 
tho ea.stiTii part of Afghanistan, and making its way through 
the Siiliiiiaii range of mountains towards tlie Indus. After a 
course of about 160 miles, it is lost in tlie sands to the east of 
the ISulitnuii range. Ihs bed fur a great distance forms the 
Goolairec Pass, or great middle route from llindostan to 
Ivliorasan, by Dera Ismael Khan and Gliuznee, the northern 
being tlirougli the Khyber Pa.ss, and the soiitliern through the 
Bolan. It tT0.s.ses the ISuliinan range about lat. 32® 6'. 

GOAITJL. — A village in the Human division of the Punjaub, 
on the road from Ghitznee to Hera Ismael KImii, and 40 miles 
W. of the latter place. Tt is situate near the eastern entrance 
of the pass of Goinul, and on the river or torrent of tho same 
name. Lat. 31° 58', long. 70® 8'. 

GONHA, ill the British district of Sohagpoor, Saugorand 
Xerbuddii territory, lieutenant-governorship of the North- 
AVest Provinces, a 4:own on the route from Juhbulpoor to 
^8i^*goojah, 100 miles E. of the foriAcpr rLat. 23° 2', long. 
Sr 35'. ■ 
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GONDA,' in the territory of Oudc, a village six miles N.E. * e-i c. ms.doc. 
of the town of Pcrtaubghur. According to Butter,'^ the * TopoRraphy of 
population is 2,000, all of the military tribe of Hindoos, 
except about fifty JMussulman weavers.” jLat. 25° 59', bug. 

82° 3'. 

GONDAGIIAOX, in the British province of Saugor and E.i.c. Mg. Doc. 
Nerbiidda, lieutenant-governorship of tdd ^W)rth-West Pro- 
vinces, a town oil the route from Bhojial to Aiirungabad, 52 
miles 8. W. of the former. Lat. 22° 31.', long. 77° 10'. 

GOMDWAN A,' * or the land of the Gond race, an ex- * e.i.c. Ms. d*m» 
tensive iinperleetly- defined tract of Southern Tnclia. It may, Muiiruitasii. i,2. 
however, be eonsidered as lying between lat. 19° 50' and 
24° *30', long. 77° 3S' and S7° 20', and as comprising part of 
the British districts of iSang<n* and Na'budda, and also those 
of Singrowli, CMiola ]S’agpore, and Sirgooja, with the petty 
native states on tin* south-west frontier of B,engal, the Cuttack 
Mehals, and the greatiT portion of the northern part of the 
dominions of the rajah of Berar or Xagpore. it is throughoiifc • 
a hilly tract, eoiii])nsing within its limits the oasteiai portion 
of the Vindhya and Alahadeo Mountains, and having in some 
places a considerable elevation, .stated, though perhaps without 
sufficient grounds,^ to be at Amarkanlak 5,000 feet above the nod 

sea. Its great ehnatiou in some parts is, however, proved by voi. a. part i. 32 a, . 
the fact that rivers take their course nortliward, as the Betwa 
and othr;i\s of less importance, which How into thctlumnaor 
Ganges ; eastward, as the ISlahaiiuddy, to the Bay of Bengal ; 
and westward, as the Nerbiulda and Taptee, wdth their tribu- 
taries, to the Indian Ocean. 

Many extensive tracts, especially the eastern, arc pathless*^ ® 

• , 1 1 , , 1 ^ • -i- 1 1 1 of^PleciCom. of 

jungly wilds, regarded** by the more civilized borderers on nim«e of com. on 

them as “ the abode only of wild beasts, demons, and savage 

Qoonds.” So diffieull- indeed, is the eastern part of the ^ is 12 )— « 

. r* 1 1 1 X* ^“«a,PoI.Sun-L*y 

country, that perha^is no instance occurs ot a largo body ot of NorUium 
troops marching through it between the Deccan and Hin- oa 

dostan ; and so little known is the ixiuto which Garden** lays -wuiit, Uouto 
down through it from llazarcebagh to Nagpore, that merely 
the distances of the halting-places are given, ^ unaccompanied by “^lesorKouitg, 

* Gondwana of Tas8in|; ClMidwarra according to Malcolm, who Btatea'i 1 j^ouiral India, 
that it ''means literally the country of the Gouda Gondwana of Briggs’s 

Index. 
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descriptions. It is observed** in a late publication, that “this 
belt [OoiKhvana’!, wbieli has in all agt?s fornied a marked 
barrier bet ween the great and fluctuating empii*es ])revailing 
in t’lo northern i\nd southern portions of llindostan, and 
w Iiich further west forma but a narrow atrip between the two 
great arenas, here [ea.stward] conniKMiees expanding into much 
more formidable dituensions. Ve iiiid that very rarely was 
any portion of it chosen as the route by which armies passed 
to and fro, and as rarely was the eye of the fim'igu despot or 
adventurer directed towards its then uninviting wilds as an 
obj(?ct of conquest.” 'J'be wc*stern part, liowever, bordering 
on Malwa, llhopal, and Herar, is in many places fertile and well 
watered; and the vicinity of \agpoor, lloshungabad, and 
Saugor, is the seat of considerable civilization, and has been 
the scene of many important political and military events. The 
(Joonds, who form the greater portion of the ]H)pulation of (lond- 
wana, have been eonjeetured^ to be the aborigine's of llindostan, 
.and speak a language radically ditlerent from Sanscrit and 
its dialects, introduced from regions west of the Indus. Many 
of the Goonds .«5(.*en by Hlunf^ in bis passage^ tliroiigh the 
country were so devoid of any approach to (rivilization as to 
live in a state of entire nudity. Tiny appeared, however, to 
be an athletic,'** well-looking raei'.* 

The soil and climate, though not remarkable for salubrity, 
arc in many places very favourable * to product iveness, while 
the rocks abound in iron and the forests contain fine timber. 
]*erhaps, liowever, the savage, neglected as[)Oct of a large part 
of the country, and the barbarism of its population, may be 
attributed ratber to the insalubrious air brooding in the jungly 
valleys, and to obstacles to comnmnieation caused by the 

* Hamilton states :• *‘^hey liave usually broad and ratlicr flat noses, and 
ibick lip.-i, with not unfrequeiilly curly bair when young.*' He makes a 
farther statement,* which is, however, of little vjgiluc, from the want of 
deflniic localities and authoritii's ; — "Thu old dosignatioiiR of the principal 
tracts, up to 1817, were the following, comineneing at the northern ex- 
tremity; V Chandail ; 2. liOgliela; 3. Killounja; 4. Singrowla; 5. Raja 
Cliulians^ 6. Maiiwas ; 7. Canroody ; 8. Soliagepoor ; 9. Sirgooja ; 10. 
Odeypoor ; 11. KiMn-bn; 12. Jiishpur; 1 3. Gaiigpoor ; 14. Suinbhtilpoor ; 
Jf). Sohnpoor; 10. (Jliotee.sghur ; 17. Mundluik; 18. Ourra ; 19. Mehkoor; 
20. Kheirlah; 21. (.lurid waua l*roper ; 22. Nagpore ; 28. Chanda; 24. 
Bustar.*’ 
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numerous ridges, ravines, and torrents, rather than to any 
iuhcrcnt inaptitude of the (loonds for civilization/-* AVhcre * Mairoim, rm- 
eiicouranfcd, tliey readily and elficicntly toil at timber-cutting, **’ 

mining,^ and otlier laborious tasks. Their present state is ^^TranKicts. of 
described by a recent traveller in their wilds, wdio, how'tver, 377/ FruMkiili,* 
does not agree on all points with a traveller already quoted. 

“ This caste** of Jlindoos are almost jej,^black, and dirty and ^ .u.Bnr, 

forbidding in their appearance, while they are short in stature — Miirs.iumirka, 

and thickset in point of make: their dialect is peculiar to 

themselves. The whole race appear?! wreteluMl and poor; a 

small dhotce (breech-cloth), and a coarsi; chadar (sheet), to 

wrap over their bodies, form their outward garimnits. Their 

tenements consist of huts, whoso walls are built of stakes cut 

from the m-ighbouring forests, entwined with rude wickerwork, 

and plastered and besmeared over willl mud ; while the roofs 

consist of a thin layer or coating of dried grass, over which 

are spread sonic h'avi's, and a few battcAs made of bamboo 

fastciK (1 over all, to prevent it from being actc'd ujion by tbo 

wind. The Gooiuls arc reinavkably fond of swine and ImflM- 

loes; they are fond also of rearing fowls. When leaving the 

road and penetrating tlie forest depths, an occasional hut is 

met with conqiletcdy isolated ; and li’om such I have seen a 

Cloond issue forth, its only hunianM;enant, while a favonrito pig 

has met my eye not far from the threshold. This race of 

human beings are little hedter in the huinau scale than demi- 

savages ; they are very superstitious, and, like all dark minds, 

place great coididenco and Ixdief in the cliarms and quackery 

of their gooroos or priests. They have iiitos peculiar to 

themselvi's, and tread the jungle-depths at dead of night 

without the slighti'st feeling of dread or fear from tigers or 

other wild beasts. It has aft(Mi been a matter of surprise to 

me that these men should dare, both by day and iiiglit, to 

traverse and thriiad tlu'so det'p forests unapprehensive of 


danger from w ihl beasts, esjieeially tigers, which in these parts 
are fearfully abundant.** Among the more seeluded tribes, 
human sacrilices are frequent ; and a late w riter charges*'^ them 
with the incredible atrocity of cutting the throats of sick 
persons, and devouring tludr carcases. AV bother 0? not the 
latter abomination at any time customary, it is cortaju 

that the former prevailed until a very late period. The meri- 
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torious, and it is believed successful! efforts of the British 
government to put an end to human sacrifices are adverted to 
in the article “ Gooiiisoor.” A learned writer* seiitlintiously, 
and in some respects more fiivourably, describes these people 
as ‘^lie aboriginal inhabitants of the Saugor territory, a simple 
primitive race, now chiefly confined to the hilly tracts, though 
some have been tenj^fjted to settle in tlie plains. Their great 
characteristics are the love of truth, drunkenness, and super- 
stition.” 

Stirling" says : “ The* Khooiuls are found in great numbers 
in all the hill estates south of the IMahanadi. They form the 
principal part of the ])opulation of Killah Kanpur, which has 
thence been called Kandreh Daudpat. The natives also have 
the idea of a district situated between Duspalla, Hoad, and 
Goomsoor, inhabited entirely by this tribe of hill people, which 
they call Kbondra. I believe that the vast un(‘X|)lorcd tracts 
of mountain and forest lying at the back of the Ganjain uud 
Vizagapalam hill estates, down as far as the Godaveri, are 
peopled cliielly by Khoouds in a very savage stale, who difler 
probably very little from their neighbours the Gonds, though 
Captain Blunt observes, on the authority of the jagliiredar of 
!Malwa and 3f.anikpatain, tiint the Coands (ivliuoiids) and 
Goaiids (Gonds) art; to bo €onsider(;d (piite distinct races.” 

In Bundlcciind to the north of »Saugor, the chief of tho 
liaj-Goonds, claiming royal lineage, is regarded with great 
deference by the Gooiids of that (piartcr. The representativo 
of the Goond family, formerly sovereign of Beogarb, receives 
a pension from (be Nagjiorc government : the Goond family of 
Gariia Claudia has a similar provision from the British. Tho 
history of a race so rude must obviously bo scanty and 
obscure. Tin; Goond rajah Xarsing Kao is represented® in 
1899 to liavc been powerful and wealthy ; but his greatness was 
overthrown^ in 1433, by llooshung, the Mussulman monarch 
of Malwa, who, having slain him in battle, reduced Kehrla, his 
capital. Subsequently, in 1513, the Goond chiefs are found 
forming® a powerful coiifiideracy against the king of Malwa. 
The wTstern part was subjugatcjd* by Akbar, and included 
;:within \he fiscal organization of his empire ; Kehrla, the 
j-^apital of tho principal Goond raja^Jbff ng mentioned in the 
‘iyeen Akbcry** us chief place of a circar of the soubah of 
» . S5S 
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Bcrar. The eastern part, as remarked by Tlennell* “was 
neither reduced by Akbar, nor oven known in particulars to 
the autfior of the Ayeen Akbery.” * The rajah of Deogarli, in 
this part of Gondwana, was, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century,® induced to profess Ma^iomedanism by the 
influence of Auningzobo; and in 1741?, his sons liaving em- 
broiled themselves with Itagoghee JJ]ionsla, were by him 
dqjrived of their possessions, which he incorporated with his 
own/ Ragoghee in the previous year had overrun and par- 
tially subjugated W(?stcrii GondwanlL There is henceforward 
little to relate until the operations of the British forces in tho 
Nagpore dominions in 1818-19. Appa Sahib Bhonsla, the rajah 
of Berar, having fled from Nagpore, his capital, took refuge® 
among the Mahadeo Mountains, in Western Gondwana. The 
British forces tracked him with unwearied perseverance 
through those intricate Avilds, and, successively gaining his 
fastnesses and liirking-phujcs, obliged him to fly in disguise. 
Another British armament overrunning Boutlicru Gondwana, 
stormed the fortifled town of Chanda;® a third inarching into 
South-eastern Gondwana, stormed the town of Kompta,^ and 
took military occupation of the neighbouring country. By 
the treaty of Nagpore, in 1818, tho British government 
acquired the extensive tract now 'denominated tho Saugor and 
Nerbudda territory, with other considerable tracts in the 
northern portion of Gondwana. It may, liowever, be observed 
ill conclusion, tliat tlic name Gondwana iiiust be regarded as 
obsolete. 

GO XD WAR A.* — A town in the British district of Pur- 
neah, presidency of Bengal. It is the principal place of an 
extensive pergiinnah or subdivision, yet consists of only three 
straggling market-places,*** having a population of about 1,500. 
Lat. 25° 90', long. 87° 22'. 

GONKOR. —A river of Nepal, formed by the junction of 
the Ponua and the Mui. Tho united stream flows in a direction 
south for twenty-five miles, through the Terai of Nepal ; for 
100 miles through the British district of Purneah ; and for ten 

* Hamilton states,* During the reign of Aurungzebe, the northern part 
of this province, named Bauudhoo or Bliatta, was partially conquered by 
his generals, and anueled to the soubah of Allahabad.” On what authovty, 
this 18 grounded, is not ascertainable. 
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miles, during wliicli it forms the boundary between Purnenh 
and Malda, when it falls into the (laiigcs, near the town of 
Dcatpore, in lat. 25® 10', long. S7® 51'. 

GC^X A town in the Jlritisli district of Amherst, 

one of tlic Tenasserim provinces, presidency of Bengal, 55 miles 
S.E. of IMoulmoin. Lat. 16® 2', long. 98® *23'. 

G()XSAINT1IAN%%-A peak of the Himalaya Mountains, 
between Xepal and Tibet. Altitude 24,700 feet above the sea. 
Lat. 28® 20', long. 86 '. 

GOODALOOR. — A town in tlie British district of Coini- 
batoor, prosideiiey of ^Fadras, 11 miles X. of Coimbatoor. 
Lat. 11® 9', long. 77® 1'. 

GOGDALIJS. — A town in the Britisli district of Malabar, 
presidency of Madras, 81 miles S.E. of Gannanore. Lat. 11® 30', 
long. 76® 35'. 

GOODAIIEE. — A town in the native state of Xagpoor, or 
dominions of the rajah of Berar, 186 miles E. from Xagpoor, 
and SI miles S. from Kuttiinpoor. Lat. 21® S', long. 81® 59'. 

GOOHHA, ill the Itajpoot native state of Joy poor, a town 
on the route from llelhi to the city of .T(?ypoor, 39 mih‘8 X.E. 
of latter. It is situate among isolated rocky hills, rising 
^abruptly from a barren sandy plain. Jjat. 27® 4', long. 76® 31'. 

G 001)1 FA. — A town in (he Rajpoot state of Boondee, 97 
miles S.E. from Ajmeer, and 10 miles S.AV. from Boondei'. 
Lat. 25® 20', long. 75® 39'. 

GOODIIA. — A town in the Ilaj|)Oot state of Shekawutee, 
66 miles X.W. from .ley poor, and 19 miles S.I'l. from Jhoon- 
jhnoo. Lat. 27® «0', long. 75® 40'. 

GOODHAX U] F. - A village in the British district Goorgaon, 
lieutenant-governor.ship of the Xorth-West Provinces. Dis- 
tance 8. from Delhi 45 miles. Lat. 28®, long. 77® 25'. 

GOODICOTTA,^ fu the British district of Bellary, pre- 
sidency of ^Madras, a town,*^ the principal place of a subdivision, 
distant from Chittel Droog, X.E., 44 miles ; fAiu Bellary, 8.W., 
30. Lat. 14® 50', long. 70® 42'. 

GOODOOIt. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or territory of the ATizarii, 30 miles X. from Hyderabad, and 
1G5 miles E. from Slfblapoor. Lat. 17® 40', long. 78° 25'. 

, ilOODlUJWLKE, or CHUK B I iJfX, I in tlie British dis- 
trict of Euttehpoor, lieutenant-governorship of the Xorth-Wesfe 
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Provinces, a village on the route from Cawnpore to the town of 
Puttehpoor, and 23 miles^ N. W. of the latter. The road in 
this part of the route is bad, and the country level and par- 
tially cultivated. Lat. 26® 8', loiig. 80® 38'. 

GOODUH, in the Britisli district of Bhutteeana, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Nortli-West Provinces, a town on the route 
from Uanscc to Purreed Kot, 72 iniles^J'T.AV’. of the former. 
Lat. 29® 42', long. 75® 6'. 

GOODYAVADA. — A town in the British district of Alasuli- 
patam, presidency of Madras, 22 miles N.AV'. of Masulipatam. 
Lat. 16® 27', long. 81® 3'. 

GOOGUL. — A town of AFalwa, in the native state of Tonk, 
on the left bank of the Parbuttec river, and 137 miles X.AY. 
from Saugur. Lat. 24® 43', long. 76® 51'. 

GOOJAII,^ in Sind(?, a town on the route from Kurrachec 
to Tatta, and 10 miles W. of the latter town. Masson^ de- 
scribes it as “ a small bazaar town, with 'pools or deposits of 
rain-water.** Situate only 12 miles E. of Garrah, and on a 
navigable creek debouching into the Indian Ocean close toKurra- 
chce, it is believed that* an inland navigation might easily and 
advantageously be elVectcd here betweem that seaport and the 
main cliaunel of tlie Indus, the intervening ground being low 
and level. liat. 24® 44', long. 67' 48'. 

G OOJ Rll AN \YA LA.— See Ovj u uu walla. 


GOOJERAT.— See Gu-ucuat. 

GOOJERBAS, ill the native territory of Alwur orMacherv, 
under the political management of the Governor-Generars agent 
iuRajpootana, a village on the route from Mliow cantonment to 
Dellii, and 88 miles S.AV. of the latter. There arc a few shops 
here, but supplies must be collected from the neighbouring 
country. AVater is obtainable from wells. The road in this 
part of the route is generally good. liat*. 27® 50', long. 76° 22'. 

GOOJRAT, in the Siiidc Sagur llooab division of the 
Punjab, a town tKtiiated on the left bank of the Indus, and 
31 miles AY. of the town of IMooltan. Lat. 30® 8', long. 71®. 

GOOJUNGGUE.— A town in the British district of Cut- 
tack, presidency of Bengal, 55 miles N.E. of Juggurnaut. 
Lat. 20® 14', long. 86® 36'. 

GOOJUfiOO, fn ■ die British district of Kumaon, li^u-, 

tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a fort on 
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a ridge of the Sub-Hiiimlaya, bounding the Patleo Boon to the 
north-east. It is situate three miles to the right of the route, 
by the course of the Kanigunga (Western), from Moradabad 
cantonment to Fort Almorah, 80 miles by route N.E. of the 
funner, 20 \\^. of tlic latter. Lat. 29 ’ 35', long. 70^ 16'. 

GOOLAll. — A river rising in the southern or outer group 
of the ITiinahiya, in tjjf British district of Kumaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Xorth-West Provinc(‘a. Lat. 29® 23', 
long. 79" 11'. It heaves the mountains close to Khcra, in lat. 
29'’ 15', long. 79® 37', after a tortuous course, generally in a 
south-westerly direction, for a distance of thirty miles, in 
which it receives the drainage of NyniTal, BhimTal, and some 
smaller lakes. From its entrance on the plain, it takes a further 
course a little west of south for eighty miles, to its junction, 
under the name of Sunka, with the ttaingunga, on the left aide 
of that stream, in lat. 2S® 17', long. 79® 27'. 

GOOLAlltFF.^~An iinportant pass across the Suliman 
range, from the Derajat into Kubool. It holds its course along 
the channel of the Oomul river, or (in the words of Burues) 

“ leads by broken rugged roads, or rather the watercourses of 
the Goinul, through the wild and mountainous country of the 
Muzarecs.’* It is a pass of great importance, bcdiig the middle 
route from Tlindostan to Afghanistan, as the Khyber is the 
northern, and the Bulan the southern. Immense caravans, 
consisting principally of Lohani A fglians,- every spring traverse 
it westward from the Iiidu.s and the adjacent couiitrios, and, 
returning in autumn, winter in tlic Derajat. The (loolairee 
Pass enters tlie Suliman Mountains at their eastern base, in 
lat. 32® O', long. 70®. Its course is very winding : for about 
twenty miles from its entrance into the mountains, the direction 
of the road is north-west ; then for about forty miles it pro- 
ceeds in a wc.sterly direction, though with numerous deviations 
at .short intervals ; it then turns to the north-west, in which 
direction generally it holds a sinuous course to Ghuznee. It is 
much infested by freebooters of the Vaziri Afghan tribe, and 
tlie caravans have often to fight their way with much loss of 
life and property. 

GOOLAM ALIKA TANDA. — A towm in the British . 
jdifftrict of Jlydrahad, province of Scindte^prlsidericy of Bombay, 
30 miles S.E. of Ilydrabad. Lat. 26® 9', long. 68° 69'. 

MS 



000 . 


GOOLBUM. — A ’town in tlie British district of Bellary, e.i.c. Ms. Doc. 
presidency of Madras, on the rij^ht bank of the Ilugry, and 
19 milis N.E. of Bellary. Lat. 15° 20', long. 77° 9'. 

GOOLUEEA,^ in the territory of Onde, a village on the > r.i.g. Ms. doc. 
route from Bareilly to Lucknow, 58 miles'-^ S.E. of the former, » ourdon, THWei 
98 N.W. of the latter. The road in this part of the route is 
good, but little frequented ; the cqpytry open and highly 
cultivated. Lat. 28° 1', long. 80° 14'. 

G-OOLUREEA, in the British district of Moradabad, lieu- Cinrdnn, Tables of 
tenant-governorship of the North- Vfest Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Moradabad to Afeerut, and 22 miles 
W. of the former, 'fhe road in this part of the route is 
indifferent; tlie country open, flat, and partially cultivated. 

Lat. 2S° 54', long. 78° 31'. 

GOOMA. — A town in the British district of Eanignr, e lg. Ms. Doe. 
presidency of Bengal, 33 miles N. of Ilazarcebagh. Lat. 24° 25', 
long. 85° 35'. 

GOOMA. — river of the peninsula Kattywar, presidency 
of Bombay, rising iu lat. 22° 18', long. 71° 80', and, flowing in 
an easterly direction for seventeen miles through the terri- 
tories of native chieftains, and fifty-three miles through the 
British district of Ahinedabad, it turns south-east, and after a 
further course of eighteen miles, 'falls into the Gulf of Cambay, 
iu lat. 22° 3', long. 72° 17'. 

GOOMANOOE. — A town in tho British district of Bellary, e.i.c. Ms.doc. 
presidency of Aladras, 23 miles E. of Bellary. Lat. 15° 10', 
long. 77° 19'. 

GOOMGAWX. — A town in the nativs state of Bhotan, E.r.c. Ms. doc. 
57 miles N. W. from Nowgong, and 48 miles N.N.E. from 
Gowhatty. Lat. 2G° 47', long. 92° 3'. 

GOOMGONG, in tho British province of Saugur and Ncr- e.lc. Ms. doc. 
budda, lieutenant-governorship of the •North- West Provinces, 
a town on the route from Hoosungabad to Boorhaunpoor, 59 
miles S. W. of tlw former. Lat. 22° 5', long. 77° 9'. 

GOOMLA. — A town in the district of Singboom, on the e.i.c. Ms.Doe. 
Bouth-W'cst frontier of Bengal, 106 miles S. from Hazareebagh, 
and 111 miles W. from Midnapoor. Lat 22° 30', long. 85° 41'. 

GOOMSOOE, in tho British district*of Ganjam, ^presidency 
of Madras, a towri sittiate 43 miles N.AV*. of Ganjam. It yrsup 
formerly the principal place of a feudal possession of the same 
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GOO]\[TEE. 

name, tributary to tbe British, but tlio* native chief failing in 
Ilia feudatory obligations, and subsequently rising in rebellion, 
the zeniindary, in 1885, was declared forfeited to the paramount 
power. ^ A period of disorder ensued, during which atrocious 
acts of violence anJ outrage were perpetrated, and at length 
it was found necessary to appoint a special commission, with 
a view to the rcstoratjvm of order and tranquillity Among 
tlie beneficial measures arising from tht*si? proceiulings, is tlie 
suppression in this part of India of human sacrifices. A dis- 
covery had been made that this horrible practice prevailed to 
a considerable extent among the Khoond.s, a barbarous people 
inluibiting the adjacent frontier tracts. Ih'courso was had in 
the first instance to conciliatory means, by which it wa.s 
hoped the civilization of the Khooiids might be elleeted ; but 
the experiment, though continued through a scrie.s of years;' 
failed in presenting any prospect of ultimate success; and in 
1815, a commission for the suppression of Meriah sacrifices was 
appointed by the Tndiaii government.' Disturbances again broke 
out, attended with great destruction of life and property, and 
it became iioeessary to call in military aid.*'' The insurgents 
were defeated, and ])eaco rc.stored. Several chiefs have been 
induced to enter into formal engagements to abandon tho 
practice® of human sacrifices and female infanticide, on con- 
dition of British [irotcfction ; and these barbarous rites arc now 
considered a.s cfibctiially suppressed.^ The town of Goomsoor 
is ill lat. 19'’ 50', long. 8^ -10'. 

GOOMTKB.-- A river rising in lat. 23® 43', long. 92® 24', in 
the native territory known as Independent 'ripporab, and flowing 
through that state in a westerly direction for eighty miles, and 
for sixty miles through British Tipjicrah, falls into tho Megna 
or Brahmapootra river, in lat. 23® 32', long. 90® 4-2'. 

GOOMTKE.'*“-A« river rising in the British district of 

* Gumti of Tas.siTi ; Cumte of Ricli.'inJson (lomati and Gumti of Wil- 
ford,^ and also VaHi.shti of tho saiiio author ; the river of Junpur, and also 
the Ofti of Baber or his translators. Hamilton styles® it “Gomati and 
adds, “ it is named the (Joonity, from its extremely winding course pro- 
bably following the authority of Lord Valentia, who states/ “the Goomty 
river, so Aimed, like Ilje ancient Meander, from its winding course.” 
Ritter,® too, adopts this view : “The Gumty |Goinati, that is, winding, in 
•SaUskrit), which is denominated from its uerpeilliue course, like the 
Meander.” 
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Shahjehanporc, licut(?naiit-^ovci*ii()rrtlHp of the Nortli-West 
Provinces, in an alluvial tract between the rivers I3cohah or 
Gurrah, and Ghogra. According to the survoyor-goncral’s map, 

Puljur Tal, the source of the (loomtee river, is a suiall* l^ke or 
morass, in lai . 28° 35', long. 80° 10', and nincte(*n miles east of 
the town of J*ille('bheet. As the elevation of Pillcobhect above 
the sea is e.stimatcd at 517 foot, and ihe^intervening country is 
remarkably level, t the source of the (Jloomteo may bo assumed 
as about 520 feet above the sea. It takes a course sinuous, 
but generally to tli(> [south-east, for the distance of forty-two 
miles, when it crosses into the territory of Onde, and accord- 
ing to the surveyor-generars map, it, at the distance of about 
ninety-four miles from its source, in hit. 27° 28', long. 80° 27', 
receives on the lel't side* a stream ilowing from the north, and 
having a conr.<e of about forty miles. Prom this conllueiicc 
the (loomtee continues its i)rogress in its previous direction 
for about eighty miles, to liucknow, receiving during its course 
the Suraru. It is at- that (uty navigable, and crossed by a 
bridge either of brick J or of stone. Kennell describes^ it to » Moniofrorsrnp 
be at that place “ a small river,” and Lumsden,® “ a paltry and 3 ^ 1 , 
narrow stream;” but according to Von Grlich,'* a bridge of in-Jiii aniniii, 
boats, traversing the stream, below that of masonry, is 240 < Tmth in India, 
paces in huigth ; and the same traveller states than an iron 
bridge of three arches, sent oiit in pieces from England, to 
traverse the river, was calculated for a width of 200 paces. 

The river certainly admits of navig.ation to an important 
extent ; a small § steamer belonging to the king of Oude having 


* Hamilton states, * This river has its source in northern Hindostan, ' Gazetteer, 1 . 587, 
among the hills of Kuiiiaon, from wlieiice it flows in a south-easterly direc--"' '* 
tion nearly parallel with the (loggni.” Butter^ correctly states that it has > Toponrapliy ut 
its origin in the Torrai of Bohilcund. 


+ According to Butter,' the general surface of the adjoining Oude terri- 
tory “ is a plain declining to the easi-south-east, at the rate of about seven 
inches in the mile.”'* 

J Of stone, acconling to Von Orlich ;* of brick, according to Garden.* 

§ It was launched in 1820 ; the dimensions were as follows 


Length' between perpendiculars .. .. 50 ft. 0 in. 

Breadth, moulded .. 8 A) 

Ditto, extreme/ 0 10 

Depth . . . . . . - • • • • • 4 0 


Engine 8-horse power. Speed 7 to 8 miles per hour. 

SG5 


' Id. s. 
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tested** its capability ia this respect. Ticffenthaler® observes 
that the breadth of the river is more remarkable than its depth. 
Though its value for the purposes of navigation and irrigation 
ia gre^t, tlie water, according to T^uttcr,^ ia often contaminated 
by gross impurities, and occasionally becomes thg^ source of 
disease. “ During the rainy season, the water of the Goomtee 
is loaded with aii imnuriie quantity of yellow clay, and becomes 
untit for drinking ; and when any great mortality prevails at 
Lucknow, or along the banks of the river, a putrid scum forms 
on its surface, occasioned by the number of dead bodies thrown 
into it.’* Fish, however, so abound in it, that Lutter® esti- 
mates that a fifth of the population draws its subsistence from 
that source. It is greatly alU‘cted by the pc'riodical rainss^. rising 
and falling annually from that cause about fifteen feet;® and 
according to tradition, the variation formerly was much greater. 
At all times “ it is excellently adapted* for navigation, its waters 
never dispersing themselves over a greater breadth than 110 
yards, and liaving generally a depth of four feet in the driest 
season; while its exec'ssive windings, which lengthen its course 
seveuty-fivo per cent., answer tlie purpose of canal locks iu 
diminisliing slope and rapidity. Jfc is, however, intersected at 
every four or six miles by kankar (calcareous conglomerate) 
ridges of two or three yards in width, which in the dry season 
sometimes diminish the depth to two feet. These ridges might 
be removed at no great expeu.se, were the political condition of 
tlie country such a.s to give its natural importance to the trade 
between central Oudo and the British provinces. At present, 
the few boats which convey supplie.s to Lucknow return empi^v. 
During the rainy season, boats of 1,000 or 1,200 maunds (forty 
^ons) are sometimes seen proceeding to Lucknow.” The river 
continues its course in a south-easterly direction from Lucknow, 
and about seventy milds btdow, it, acconliiig to the surveyor- 
general’s map, receives on the left side, in lat. 2(jP 42', long. 
81° 40', the Kuliani, a stream flowing from thd north-west, and 
having a course of about eighty miles. Below this confluence, 
the river’s right bank is in general Ugh, and consists of solid 
kankar ; the left, low and sandy. At the station of Sultanpoor, 
about 170 miles south-east of Lucknow by the river’s course, 
ciigkty in direct line, the stream is in* thl dry season 100 
yards® wide, with a mean depth of four feet, and a current of 


* ButU'r, 170. 
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two miles an hour. About fifty-two miles lower down, and in 
the same direction, it passes over the frontier into the British 
district of Jounpoor, and fiowa^hrough it thirty miles, to tlie 
town of the same name, where its breadth is such as to require 
a bridge® of sixteen fine arches. About eighteen miles below ® Hodi? . 11 , Traveii 
that town, oa the right aide, it receives the river Sai ; thirty- vaUmtia, 
three miles lower down, in its course by Jibe district of Benares, Travels, i.is4. 
.on the same side, the Nind; and five miles below the last con- 
fluence, and in lat. 25° 29', long. 83° 15', it falls into the 
Ganges on the left side, after a total course of ■182* miles. 

Close above its mouth, it is crossed by means of a bridge"* of * onrden, TaWei 
boats from the middle of October to the middle of June, and 
during the rains by ferry. 

GOOilY. -A town in the native mehal of Piirlahkcmcdy, e.i.c. ms. doc. 


on the S.W. frontier of Bengal, 51 miles !N. from Ganjam, and 
60 miles X.W. from Juggernaut. Lat. 2if 10', long. 81° 58'. 

GOONAH,*t in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions of 
the Sciiidia family, a British cantonment, on the route from 
Gwalior fort to Mow, miles S.W. of former, 185 N.W. 
of the latter. The village in which it is situate is large,® and in 
1843 w:as inhabited by plunderers, who, notwithstanding the 
presence of eighty or 100 men of the Gwalior contingent, 
connived at and aided the freebooters, who swarmed in the 
nciglibourhood during the disturbances consequent on the 
disputes at the court of Gwalior. Lat. 24° 40', long. 77° 20'. 

600NASS PASS,* in Bussabir, across the southern range 
of the Himalaya, which bold a direction from east-south-east 
to west-north-west. In approaching this pasw from the south 
side, the road first proceeds upwards by the course of the 
llupin, a feeder of the river Tons. The valley through which 
this river flows is terminated abruptly by a steep ridge, down 
which the stream pours in a cascade above 100 feet high. 
The ascent is by a path winding up by this stream, and pro- 
ceeding over an t«xpanse of snow to the crest of the pass, 
16,026® feet above the sea. The inclination of the mountain- 
slope on the northern 8id%j[s more gradual, but still very difli- 
cult, being, as far as the eye can reach,® a dreary expanse of 
snow. The Goonass Pass lies in lat. 31° 21', long. 78*18'. 

* The direct distant from the source to the mouth is 290 iniliis. * 

t Guna of Tassin. 


' E.l.C. Ms. Doe. 
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(xOOND.— One of the native hill states on the left bank of 
the Siitlc'j viver, tributary to the chief of Keyonthul. It is 
bouiuk'il on the north by a dt^fcached portion of K00I06 and the 
native hill state of Ivoinharsiu, whicli also bounds it on the 
east ; on th south by those of Jlulsiin and Al udiian ; and on 
the ^Yest by those of Bluigee and Theog. It lie? between lat. 
3r 4!—S\^ 15', Iona 7f 22'— 77^^ 32'; is twelve miles in 
length from north to south, and six miles in breadth. 

GOONDAGOIVE . — A town in tlic ]lritisli district of Masu- 
lipatain, prosidoncy of ]\i:ulnis, dO miles N.E. of Masulipatam. 
Lat. 1(5° 49', long.* 81° 20'. 

GrOON13A()\\r, in the Britisli district of Muttra, lieutenant- 
governorship of the iVorlh-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the city of Agra to Bareilly, and 26 miles N.E. of 
the former. The road in this part of the route is good ; the 
country w(‘ll wooded and highly cultivated. Lat. 27° 26', 
long. 78° 20'. 

GOOXDAll. — A river in the Madras collectorate of Madura, 
rising in lat. 9° 57', long. 77° 45', and, flowing in a south-east 
direction for ninety-five miles, falls into the Gulf of jManaar, in 
lat. 9° 8', long. 78° 33'. 

(JOOXDEE. — A town in the native state of Cashmeer, or 
territory of Gluilah Singh, on tlicf right bank of a branch of 
the river Pir Panjal, and 89 miles N.E. from AV'azeerabad. 
Lat. 33° 43', long. ’74° 24'. 

GOOXDriOOR.— A town in the British district of Cudda- 
pah, presidency of Madras, 47 miles 8. of Ciiddapah. Lat. 
13° 50', long. 7S;^ 52'. 

GOOXDOOMREK. — A town in the native state of Nag- 
poor, or rajah of Berar’s dominions, 68 miles E. from Nagpoor, 
and (57 miles S.K. from Sunni. Lat. 2J° 11', long. 80° 12'. 

GOONBBEE. — A towji in the native state of Guzerat, or 
territory of the Guicowar, three miles from the right bank of 
the Bunnass river, and 26 miles N.E. ^rora Bcesa. Lat. 
24° 32', long. 72° 17'. 

GOONEER, in the British djj|trict of Futtehpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of tlic North-West Provinces, a town 
which, with that 06 Kootcea, gives name to the pergunnah or 

lubdivision of Kootcca-Qoonccr. Crooner is situate a mile 

. m 
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from the riglit bank of tlic .Tuinna, 16 miles direct N.W. of the 
town of Futtclipoor. Lat. 26° 6', long. 80° M. 

GOONJE— A town ill tlie native state of irydftrsibad, or E.r.c. m». doc. 
territory ot the Nizam, on the ri^ht bajik of the Godavery 
river, and ^00 miles N.AV. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 15', 
lonff. 75° 17'. 


GOONJMK. — A town in tlio Briti.^k district of Bolgaum, e.i.c. m*. i>oe. 
presidency of Bombay, 22 miles 8. of .Btdgaum. Lat. 15° 31', 
long. 71° 31'. 

OOON NOUll, in the British district of Biidaon, lieutenant- e.i.c ms. doc. 
governorship of the North- W'est Provinces, a town on the 
route from Boohmdshulmr to Budaon, 41 miles N.AV. of the 
latter. , Lat. 28° 15', long. 78° 30'. 

GOO NBA. — A town in the mitivc, state of Oiidc, 01 miles e i.c Ms. Doe. 
N.E. from Tuicknow, and 113 miles X. from .Allahabad. Lat. 


r.' 


long. 82°. 


Cfiirrlen, Tnblci 
of Uuutef, 210. 


GOO-NWAliO,^ in the territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, > e.i.g. Ms. Doc. 
in the jiigliiro of Myhir, a village on the route from Mirziipoor 
to Jubulpoop, 87^ miles N.E. of the latter, 158 S.W. of former. 

It has water from wells, and supplies may bo obtained from 
the iK'ighboiirhood. Lat. 21° 8', long. 80° 40'. 

GOO 11. — A river rising in hit. 19° S', long. 73° 30', on the 
eastern slope of the Western Ghauts, and, (lowing in a south- 
easterly direction for ilfty miles through tho British district of 
Poona, and for fifty through that of Ahiueduugur, falls into 
the Bcoina river, in lat. 18° 30', long. 74° 30'. 

GOOBAJl. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or e.i.c. m>. doc. 
territory of the Nizam, on the left bank of Ihe Payne Gunga 
• river, and 179 miles N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 55', long. ^ 

78° 11'. 


GOOEBAN, in Sinde, a village on the route from Scdiwan e.i.c. Ms.Uoc. 
to Kurraehec, and 30 miles N.E. of the latter place. It is 
situate on tho river of the same name, where it receives a 
small torrent called the Kuttagee. AVater consequently may 
readily be obtained, and even when the rivers have ceased to 
run, it may be bad from piols or w’clls dug in their beds. The 
country hereabouts is very rocky and barren, and supplies are 
scanty. Lat. 25° 4'^ long. 67° 28'. 

GOOEBAN. — A river in Sinde, so called from a village of •e.i.c. m*. doc. 
that name on its bank. It rises in the mountainous tract p gio^Di 
a 2 b m ' ' 
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between Kiirracliee and Seliwan, about lat. 25° 14', long. 
67° 36', and, after a soutli-westerly course of about sixty miles, 
fulls into the Buy of Kurrachee by the Gisree creek, in lat. 
21° -17', long. 67° 6'r Like most of tlie at reams in tliis part of 
Siiitle, it is known by diiferciit names in diflerent parts of its 
course; being called Yuddia near its source, Goorbnn in the 
middle, and ^Mullerfrce lower down. Though occasionally 
flooded, and having then a considerable body of water, it is 
dry for the greater part of the yc'ar ; but water, as stated in 
the preceding article, may at all times be obtained by digging 
ill its bed. It is crossed by the route from Kurrachee to 
Sehwan, at the village of Goorban. 

GOOKDAII,' in the territory of Bhurtporc, a village on 
the route from Agra ko Ajmecr, IS- miles W''. of former, 
180 E. of latter. It is situate on the Baun or Ootiinghun, 
“ where^ tho bed is about three-quarters of a mile wide, and of 
heavy sand. From November to July there is little water in 
the river, and from being so much spread out at tlio Ghat, it 
is but seldom unfordable any length of time in the rains.” 
Lat. 27° 3', long. 77° 20'. 

GOOEEA-TEEKA, or GFETALr,! in Gurwiial, a pass 
over a ridge having a south-easterly" direction from Surkanda 
summit to the right bank of the lihagccrettee, as the Ganges 
is called in llio upper part of it.s course. It was a secondary 
station in the trigonometrical survc?y of tiu; Jliinalayas. Ele- 
vation above the sea 7,0112 feet. Lat. 30° IS)', 78° 27'. 

GOOEETHUJl, in the liritish district of Budaon, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Bareilly to Bolundshuhur, 38 miles E. of the- 
latter. Lat. 28° 24', long. 78° 32'. 

GOOEGAONV a British district under the lieutenant- 
governorship of the l^ortli-AVcstern Provinces, is bounded on 
tho north by the jaghire of Jujhur and the British district of 
Delhi ; on the east by the jaghire of Bullubgurh and the river 
Jumna, separating it from the British districts of Boolund- 
shuhur and Allygurh; on the south by the British district of 
Muttra, ,^nd by Tijarra and the territory of Bhurtpoor ; and 
on the west by Tijarra and Jnjhur. D lies between lat. 
27° 40'--2S° 30', long. 76° 21' — 77° 3S', and contains an area* 
of 1,942 square miles. The population amounts to 400,326, 
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of whom 176,328 are returned as Hindoo and agricultural; 

105,180 Hindoo non-agricultural ; 109,792 as Mahomcdans, 
and others not being Hindoos, agricultural; and 69,026 of 
the like classes nou-agricultiiral. There ai’c four towns^* con- 
taining eacfli between 5,000 and 10,000 inhabitants, and twof 
containing upwards of 10,000. The climate is for the greater 
part oi the year drv'Miiid hot. Tlie gisiicral elevation of the ® Jncqnpmont, 
country is about 820 feet above Calcutta, or 810 above tlie '* 
sea; that of the town of (loorgaon^ being fixed by a scientific 
observer at 817.^ Some ])art3 are, liowever, considerably « .jonm. An. Soc, 
higher. Jacciueinont*'* estimates the height of tlie hills about “rnff. isaa, p. sos 

^ ° - Oliver, Meteor. 

Soojiali at more than 400 leet above the general level of the oiistrv. in tho 

country ; atul IVaser^ iiiontions some which rise GOO feet above » 

it. The part (•.xtoiuliiig along the right hank of the Jumna^ is ® Tmnsuctii. Oeoi. 

1 11 1 • 1 ’ 1 1 n Soc. 2 mlser. vol.l. 

low, level, and in many places rather lertile, thoiigli, long after uis-joum. from 

the cause had ceased to operate, it continued to be overrun 

with jungle, the consef|ueiu*o of the neglect of cultivation, pro- **'• 488, 48». 

duced by the incessant devastation by the Mahrattas and 

other freebooters, previously to the conquest of the country 

by the Jlritisli. Hober,^ who passed in 1825, observes, it “ is 576. 

still but badly cultivated ; but iifteeu years ago it was as wild, 

I am assured, as the ^ferrai, as full of tigers, and with no 

• . . • O' • 

human inhabitants but banditti.” 3’he progress of improve- 
ment, however, socnis to havii been rapiil, as Jaciiuemont,® five ® m. m. 
years later, describes the country as rather well cultivated ; 
and more recently a further stimulus has beeu given to agri- 
cultural industry by tlic revenue settlement of the district, 
under which tlie rate of the government lissessincnt on the 
land hiis been fixed for a scries of years, and is not liable to be^ ^ 
increased until the year 1872.^ Six or eight miles west of the » Act of tho Govt. 
Jumna, the country rises into a sort of table-laud of rocky and 
quartzose formation, containing oxydes of iron'-* and manganese, a jacquemon^ ^ 
and bearing scanty and stunted jungle of acacias, of zizyplius, 
and Butea frondosa. This wild growth, dry and withered 
during the greater part of the year, shoots out with consider- 
able luxuriance during tho rainy season, and affords excellent 
browsing to goats, the principal stock of the natives. In a 
few places, gneiss jnd mica schist crop olit. In the vicinity of 
* • • 

* Soonab, Koh, Hodui, and Ferozepora. f Bewarea and Pulwul. 
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* Id. Vi. :m. 


• Vi. SSd. 


• Jnrqiioinont, 
Vi. a4U. 


tlie town of Fero/oporo, iroii-ore is oxtrmftcd anil siiujltcd;® 
but Die quant it}' iliininisbos annually, in oonsoqucnco of the 
groat dillioiilty of obtaining cliarcoal, the country being very 
scantily wooded ; and tl't? minors and iron-workers earn but a 
very wrotolioil aiibsistonoo. The surface of ilio country is 
furrowod by numorous deep olia.sins ainl ravines, usually iiuli- 
cating the course of vu torrent. The air in many of those 
ravines is, in autumn, deadly in the extreme, especially where 
the course of the torriMit is markt'd hy the growth of bamboos,'* 
which are invariably signs of tho insalubrity of the situatiou. 
Yet eaeli generally eoutains a hamlet of goatluu’ils, now of 
necessity peaei-fully dwelling iiiuler the powerful but mild 
restraint of British rule, hut until lately the pests. of tbo 
surrounding districts, >>'hich they inci‘ssanily harassed with 
their ijjeursions, swee|)ing away all movi'ahle propendy, and 
seizing the inhabitants, with tlu? viinv of extorting ransom. 
This rude people are of tlie ^loo or ^Fewatti race, for the most 
part iiomimdly profe.<sing Malioniedaiiism, but inUTiningling it 
with innumerable Jlindoo supers! it ion.s. They are very fund 
of animal food, especially goat’s flesh, and also of spirits, but 
are not addicted to opium. Jacquemont,'* who considers them 
the aborigines of this part of India, deserila.'s them as very 
black, with the Iowi.t extremities long, the h'atures in general 
not strongly marked, but the nose ajiproaching to the aqniliiio 
form, lip.s rather prominent, moderately-sized mouths, and oval 
eyes, the cast of their e<»untenanees altogetlu'r resembling that 
of the Xortli-Arneriean Indians. \Ve.stward of thi' first rocky 
table-land, rising from the valley of the Jumna, and inclosed 
between it and the rocky range still farther west, is a valley or 
dcprcs.sed sandy plain, stretching from mirth to south, about 
twenty miles in length and six or eight in hre:i(lth. In many 
places, the ground is so .saturated with sail, that in the hot 
dry weather tho siirfaco is covered with an elJlon'sirence'* of it; 
the soil is barren, or produc(\s im.Tely a scanty'^ growth of 
mimosa, and a few other products, common under such circum- 
stances. l,hos(3 tracts are abruptly ileilned, that, in tho 
immediate ncighliourhood of them the soil will be found free 
Irom saline impregnation, nml fertile, the wells also yielding fresh 
'Water. Tn many j)hice.s, by digging to^tho depth of twenty or 
thirty feet, fresh water is found ; but if the w'cll be sunk ten 
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OP twelve feet lower, salt aprinsrs are reaeliecl, the water of 
which is less saline than that of the sea, but more bitter, in 
consequence of containing; a large quantity of sulphate of 
soda and muriate of niagn(?sia. The salj: water of ea<rfi well 
being raised in a large leathern bucket, worked by rope and 
pulley, and set in iriotioii by the labour of oxcmi and buffaloes, 
is ffoiiveyed through a small channel to a reservoir two or 
three feet deep, and lined Avith clay or mortar ; and tho 
nioistnro exhaling by the heat of^the sun, the crystals are 
collected for sale. Tlu) qiiantitv of salt produced in this way 
was formerly very consid(‘rable, hut the article is now almo.st 
excluded from llu? mai-k(‘t hy the cheaper produce of tho 
thuubhyr Lake. Tii this sandy tract is a jhil or lake, about 
eight miles in length fi’om north to south, and four in bvoadth. 
Jt is shallow, and its water, thongli without outlet, is fresh.* 
]t is frequented by givat numbers of Y"^tcr-fuwl, especially 
pelicans. 

The greater ])art of ilie district of Goorgaon passed to tho 
Ih itish by the treaty of Serjee Anjeugum, dat(*d 801 h Decem- 
b(T, 1808, by which Donlut Kao Scindia cchIimF to tho East- 
India Company his territories “ nortliward of those of the 
rajahs of Jtwpoi’o and Jondpore, and of the ranah of Oohud.” 
Part of it, containing about a hundred and eighty .square miles, 
Avas held in jaghiiv by tlie Ka.shmirian adventurer Zebal Xisaa, 
more geiu'rally known niuler the name of the Bt‘egiiin Sumroo, 
and lapsed^ to the llritish on her death in 188(5. Another 
portion of about 200 sipiare miles, termed tho jaghirc of 
I'Vrozepore, from its principal place, Avas hoitl Avitli Jjoharno by 
Shanisuddin Xhaii, avIio took it by dcsc(>nt from Ahmad Bnksh 
Khan, to Avhom it had bcmi granted''* by the British goA'crn- 
nient early in the present century, on account of scrvici's 
rendered against the Mahratlas. Siiamsuddiii Khan having, 
with the view of defeating some contemplated measures Avhich 
would affect his jaghiro, caused tlio iniirdor of Mr, William 
Erazer, the British political agent at Delhi, Avas hanged^ at 

• 

* It ban been Honicwliai taken for gran toil, that extensive ])iecefl of 

water without outlet arc always salt ;.but in aihlition to the fact iiistaiieed 
in tho text, and voucli iil fo'tliy Jiictjueniont, Huinbohll men lions an exten- 
sive fresh-water lake in Soutli Aincriea without outlet, and Burnes states Ihe* 
water of the Sea of Aral to he driiiloiMe. 


7 TiTnUi'R nnd 
Kii^:i;:eii)rnu with 
Native I'uwfr*. 


* As. Jiirini July, 
p. )7(>. 

Itaeon, l<'irHt Iin- 
pn>t>sfoittt, ii. 58. 


nTrnz, Pol. 
Rt‘lMlii)iis, 8*i. 


* As. Jnuro. Sopt. 
iS.I.'i, p 1.1 ; Miir. 
I8:;fl,p. IIHI; Apr. 
p. 203. 

Hai'on, First Iin- 
jiressions, il. 275. 
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that city, in October, 1835, and his jaghire forfeited.* Loharoo 
was by the British government generously bestowed on the 
offender’s half-brothers ; but tho territory of Ferozepore was 
emboeVed with the district of Goorgaou. 

The principal places are Goorgaon, Ferozepore, Faridabad, 
Rewarree, Pulwul, and Ilodul, which will be found noticed 
under their respective viames in tho alphabetical arrangement. 

GOORGAOX,^ a town giving name to the British district 
so called, is situated near the western ba.se of a range of hills* 
of qiiartzose formation. Here w’as formerly a considerable 
military cantonment, the huildinga erected for which are now 
occupied by the civil establishment. Goorgaon was formerly 
one of the principal places in the territory of the Bogu^n 
Sumroo, whicli, lapsing on her death in 183(5, was embo- 
died with tliat of the Briti.sli. The elevation of Goorgaon 
above tho sea is 81^ feet.® Its mean temperature has been 
ascertained® for various months as follows; — May, 101®; 
June, 98®; July, 85°; August, 81®; September, 89®; Octo- 
ber, 87°; November, 75°; December, 60®; January, 70°; 
February, 72°; ]\larch, 80®. Distant S.W. from Delhi 18 
miles ; N.W. from Calcutta, by tho grand trunk road, 918.^ 
Lat. 28® 28', long. 77® 5'. 

GOORGAUT. — A town in tho native state of Gnzerat, or 
territory of the Guicowar, three miles S. of the Gulf of Cutch, 
and 100 miles W. from llajkoto. Lat. 22® 12', long. 69® 19'. 

GOORIIA,' in the British district of Baiuhi, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from tho tdwn of Banda to Rewa, 24 miles* S. of the 
former. It is situate on the right bank of the river Baghin ; 
and as the surrounding country is fertile and well cultivated, 
supplies and water m«ay bo had in abundance. Lat. 25® O', 
long. 80® 33'. 

GOORHA. — A town of Baghelcund, in the native state of 
Rewah, 13 miles from the left bank of the river Bone, and 13 
miles E. from Rewah. Lat. 24® 30', long. 81® 33'. 

GOORMA,^ a river in Baghelcund, or territory of Bewah, 
rises on atplateaii in lat. 24® 40', long. 82® 16'. The elevation 
of its source above fhe sea exceeds 1,10(^ feet, since, at the 
cascade of Bilotri, about ten miles lower down, the elevation of 
the stream is 1,128 feet.* It is at that cascade precipitated 
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398 feet over the brow of the Kutra ridge, and, continuing in 
a north-westerly direction for a farther distance of fifteen 
miles, falls, on the right side, and in lat. 24° 56', long. 81° 66', 
into the Ghutenea river, the united stream flowing jk few 
miles further down into the Eilund, a tributary of the 
Tons. 

GOOItOO. — A town in the Eritisl^ district of Kiirrachee, e.i.c. mi. Doe. 
province of Sciiulc, presidency of Bombay, 39 miles S.W. of 
Tatta. Lat. 24° 18', long. 67° 39'. 

GOOllOUllUlT, in the British district of Ooorgaon, lieutc- r.i.c. Mi. Doe. 
iiant-governorship of the Nortli-Wcst Provinces, a town on 
the route from Bewaree to llohtuk, 38 miles S. of the latter. 

Lat. 28° 21', long. 76° 42'. 

GOOBSKRAIE, in the British district of Jaloun, licute- e.i.c. Mi. Doe. 
nant-goveriiorship of tlic Nortli-Wcst Provinces, a town on 
the route from 1-r.urnineerpoor to .Thansee, 38 miles N.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 25° 36', long. 79° 14'! 

GOOBSOUTTEE, or (lU RSOUTV in tlic British district ' e.i.c. m.. Doc. 
of Muttra, lioutenant-govcrnorsliip of the Nortli-AVest Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the city of Agra to Aligurli, 
and 18 miles^ >r. of the former. The road in this part of the I Garden, TaWei 
route is good ; the country well cultivated. Lat. 27° 23', long. *^®“*®*» ®* 

78° 7'. 

GOOESUITAG UN JE,^ in the British district of Eurruk- i e.i.c. mb. D6e. 
habad, lieuteuant-govcrnorsliip of the North-West Provinces, a 
town on the route from Cawnpore to Euttehgurh, and 19 
miles'^ of the latter. The road in this part of tlie route • Oardi-n, tcmm 
is good ; the country level and highly cultiwted.® Lat. 27° 7', j Arthcr,**TVu^ 
long. 79° 47'. * «• 

GOOliUM CONDA. — A tovvn in the British district oT e.i.c. MB.Doe. 
Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 127 miles N.W. of Madras. 

Lat. 13° 46', long. 78° 38'. ' ^ 

GOOEWALLUH, in the Daman division of the Punjab, a e.i.c. mb d^ * 
town situated thirty- five miles from the right bank of the 
river Indus, and 105 miles N.W. of the town of Mooltan. 

Lat. 81° 11', long. 70° 12'. 

GOOSUE. — A town in the Eajpoot state of Qodeypoor, e.i.c.m» Doe. 
74 miles N. W. from Neemuclv, and* 58 miles S.E. firom 
Seerooee. Lat. 24° 45?, long. 73° 47'. « , 

GOOTHNEE. — ^A town in the British district of Sarun, e.i.g. ifB.Doe. 
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presidency of Bengal, 61 miles N.W. of Clmpra. Lat. 26° 8', 
long. 84° 6'. 

GOOTOOHATOO. — A town in the British district of 
Chota^ j^agpoor, prejiidency of Bengal, 74 miles S.S.E. of 
Ilazarecbagh. Lat. 22° 59', long. 85° 46'. 

GOOTUL. — A town in the British district of Dharwar, 
presidency of Bombay,, 3® “^iles E.N.E. of 1 Jonah war. Lat. 
14° 50', long. 75° 42'. 

GOOTY,^ in the British district of Bellary, presidency of 
Madras, a town and military station. The place consists of a 
cluster of fortified hills,^ nearly surrounding a lower fort and 
native town ; and outside the chain of fortified summits are the 
military cantonment and another pettah or town. The surij- 
inita of the inclosing rocks are connected by a rampart, and 
the access to the town within is through two openings,** 
secured by fortified gateways, one on the south-east, the other 
on the south-west;* and there are besides two footpaths, 
aflbrdiug a communication through sallyports, lii the northern 
part of the circuit of inclosing rocks is an immense smooth 
rock, which, “fortified-* h}^ gradations surmounted through 
. fourteen gateways, overlooks and commands tlic whole of tlio 
other works, and forms a citadel which famine or treachery 
can alone reduce.” On the summit^ of this fortified hill are 
several tanks and reservoirs for water, and various buildings, in 
which are detained some state prisoners. About half-way 
dow'ii the northern side of this huge rock is a projecting 
shoulder of considerable extent, called Malia Gooty,^ on which 
are barracks, foriiKrly occupied by part of a European regi- 
ment, but now fast falling to decay. External to this circular 
inclosure of rocky liills, and on the west side, are the present 
cantonments, with a contiguous pettah, consisting of one prin- 
cipal street, well drained, and having tolerably good houses. 
The cantoninent, once of considerable size, is now in ruins, 
with the exception of two or three houses. ‘ There is a good 
parade-ground, on the north of which arc a place of arms, 
store-rooms,^ and huts contiguous, for accommodating native 
infantry. ^On the west of the cantonment is a large tank, 
which is devoid of wattT during part of the year. This place^ 
fgrt^erly the head-quarters of a brigadd, including one Euro- 
pean regiment, is now garrisoned by tw'o companies of native 
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infantry, who enjoy excellent health, the air being in general 
salubrious. The popul^ion of the town is stated to be 4,386, 
of whom one-fourth are Mussulmans, the rest Brahminists of 
various castes, with the exception of aboi]t forty Christians. 
Elevation of highest summit above tlie plain 089 feet,® above 
the sea 2,171. Distance from cantonment of Bellary 48 miles ; 
from Bangalore, N., 116 ; Madras, N.^t, 215. Lat. 15^ 7', 
long. 77 ^ 42'. 

GOPALQUNJE. — A town in the British district of Jes- 
Bore, presidency of Bengal, 92 miles E.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 
23® 1', long. 89® 18'. 

GOPALGUEIT, in the territory of Bhurtp^tc, a town on 
theuroutQ from Muttra to Perozpoor, 40 miles N.W. of the 
former, 12 S.E. of latter. Lat. 27® 10', long. 77° 7'. 

GOPALPOOB,* in the British district of Muttra, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a village near 
the southern frontier, towards the district of Agra, and close 
to the left aide of the route from Muttra cantoniii cut to Bhiirt- 
poor, 13 miles W.E. of the latter. Lat. 27° 21', long. 77° 39'. 

GOPALPOOB,' in the British district of Kuttehpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-AV^est Provinces, a town on 
the right bank of the Ganges, 898 miles^ from Calcutta by the 
river, 88 miles above Allahabad, and 12 miles K.E. of the town 
of Fntlehpoor. Lat. 26® 2', long. 81° 1'. 

QOPALPOOIl,' in the British district of Goriickpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the Nortli-AV est Provinces, a town on 
the route from Aziingurh to Goruckpoor cantonment, 28 milea^ 
N. of the former, 33 S. of the latter. It has .r bazar and water, 
and supplies arc abundant. The road to the south, or towards 
Azimgurh, is good ; the country level, with patches of stunted 
jungle and partial cultivation. To the north, or towards 
Goruckpoor, the road is bad, and the country mucli covered 
with thick jungle. This town, though within the lirnits of 
Goruckpoor district, gives name to a perguiiiiah in that of 
Azimgurh. Lat. 26° 20', long. 83° 20*. 

GOPALPOOB** in the British district of Beiyircs, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a vijlagc on 
the left bank of the,Gange8, 16 miles N.W. of Mirzapoor, or 
higher up the stream; 737* N.W. of Calcutta by the river 

* Cowherde-town ; from Gopal, " a cowherd,” and Pur, " town.” 
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route, or 914 if tlie Soonderbund passage be taken. Lat. 
26° 15', long. 82° 26'. 

GOPAMAU,^ in the district of Sandi, kingdom of Oude, a 
towu situate two miles^ S.'VV. of the left bank of the Goomtee, 
in a plain on the northern verge of a thick forest. It was built 
by Patans, and contained many houses of brick, surrounded by 
handsome gardens. .lEven in the time of Tieifenthalor, a cen- 
tury ago, it w^as much ruined, having been nearly depopulated 
in the wars which aiHicted the country. Distant 60 miles 
N.W. of Lucknow. Lat. 27° 32', long. 80° 21'. 

GOPA ITLPOOU, ill the territory of Gwalior, or possessions 
of the Scindia^imily, a tow^n 46 miles S.W. of Gwalior fort. 
Lat. 25° 43', long. 7*7° 37'. 

GOPEAGUNJ,^* in the British district of Etawah, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a small town 
on the route from the cantonment of Etaw'ah to Lucknow, in 
Glide, and 11 miles^ £. of Etawah. Supplies and w-ater are 
abundant. 'Phe road in this part of the route is good ; the 
country fertile and w'oll cultivated. Lat. 26° 47', long. 79° 16'. 

GOPEE,^ in the British district of Allygurh, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North- West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the cantonment of Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, 
and 20 miles'^ IS.E. of the former. The road in this part of the 
route is good ; the couutry open and partially cultivated. Lat. 
27° 45', long. 78° 2.3'. 

GOPEEBULLUBPOOR. — A town in the British district 
of IMidnapoor, presidency of Bengal, 29 miles S.W. of Midna- 
poor. Lat. 22° 11', long. 87°. 

GOPIGANJ,^ in the British district of Benares, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town with 
bazar, on the route from the city of Benares to that of Allaha- 
bad, 35 miles^ W. of the former, 39 S.E. of the latter. The 
road in this part of the route is excellent; the country low, 
level, and partially cultivated. Lat. 25° 16',' long. 82° 3(y. 

GOPUT. — A river rising in Korea, a native state on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, and about lat. 23° 40', long, 
82° 27'., It flow^s circuitously, but generally in a north-westerly 
direction, for seventy miles, and in lat. ^4° 12', long. 81® 67', 

Milkmaids-mart ; from Gopi, milkmaid,** and €kmj, "mart or 
market.** 
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takes a north-easterly- course for fifby-five miles, to its fall into 
the Sone^ on the right or southeni sido, at the small town of 
Burdhee, and in lat. 24° 33', long. 82° 26'. 

GOltA. — A town in the British district of Tannah, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 50 miles N. by E. of Bombay. Lat. 19° 39', 
long. 73° 6'. 

GOBA,^ in the British district of Mtrzapoor, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
right bank of the Ganges, 21 miles N.W. of the city of Mir- 
zapoor, or higher up the stream; 743^ N.W. of Calcutta, or 
920 if the Soonderbund passage be taken. Lat. 25° 12', long. 
82° 2 V. . 

GOK 4 .BI ElVEll, one of the mouths of the Indus, dis- 
charging its waters, about 50 miles S.W. pf Tatta, in lat. 24° 20', 
long. 67° 21'. 

GOBAE llTYEll.— -A considerable watercourse diverging 
from tlie left bank of the Ganges,, in lat. 23° 55', long. 89° 6', 
and, flowing south-east througli the British district of Jessore 
for forty-five miles, fiills into the Koomar river, in lat. 23° 33', 
long. 89° 32'. 

GOEAGOT, or GltOEAGHAlV* in the British district 
of Bograh, presidency of Bengal,^ a town on the northern 
boundary, towards the British district of Linagepore. It is 
situate on the river Kuratcca., an offset of the Teesta, and 
hence the name, signifying horse-ferry or horse-paas,^ as Virat, 
an ancient Hindoo rajah, kept his horses here. The city,® at the 
*time of its greatness, extended eight or ten miles in length 
and about two in width, but appears to have^cen at all times 
built in a straggling manner. There are the remains of several 
small mosques, but no traces of any great public building, 
except the rampart of a fort, inclosing a space on the bank of 
the river about a mile in length* and lialf a mile in width. 
Qorogot at present has about 3,000 inhabitants, which con- 
tinue to carry on some trade ; but such altogether is the deso- 
lation of the place, that tigers prowl nightly in the streets. 
Distant S.E. from the town of Dinagepoor 48 miles. Lat. 
.25° 12', long. 89° 17'. 

GOEAOW,^ in t^e British district ofEtawah, licutqpant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on tlse 

* Ghoraghat, Horse- pass ; from Ghora, ''a horse/* and Ghat, '*a pass.'* 
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route from tlio cautonment of Agra to that of Etawah, and 
20 milcs^ NM. of the latter. AV'atcr is plentiful in this part 
of the route, and the road is in general good, though in some 
placfjs sandy; the country is cultivated, and studded with 
small villages. Lat. 26"^ 69', long. 78° 61 '. 

GOEBOOXJEE. — A .town in tluniativo state of Calahandy, 
153 miles N. by AV'iifrom A’^izngapataiii, and 153 miles W. by 
N. from Ganjam. Lat. 19° 50', long. 82° 51'. 

GOEEYEE, ill the British district of Allygurh, lieutenant- 
governorship of tlio North-W^est Provinces, a town, tlio prin- 
cipal place of the pergunuah of the same name. I^at. 27° 42', 
long. 77° 54'. 

GOUT, or GOEIGTJNGA,^ * one of the most considerable 
feeders of the great river Ghogra, rises within and near the 
northern boundary of the British district of Knmaon, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the Xorth-AVest Provinces, about twelve 
miles from the southern base of tlic Unta Dlmra Pass into 
Hiundcs or Chinese Tartary, and in lat. 30° 34', long. 80° 10'. 
It flows from a vast glacier, apparently of very remote forma- 
tion. This is thus described by AVcllcr “ 'Flio river comes 
out in a small but impetuous stream, at the foot of ajiparently 
a mass of dirt and gravel, some 300 feet higli, shaped like a half- 
moon. Tliis is in reality a mass of dark-coloured ice (bottle- 
green colour), extending westward to a great distaiufe, and 
covered with stones and fragments of rock, wbicb in fact form 
a succession of small hills. I went along this scone of desola- 
tion for a long space, but could not nearly reach the end.' 
Here and there wv?rc circular ami irivgularly-shajied craters (as 
it were), from 50 to 500 feet diameter at top, and some of them 
150 feet deep. 'The ice was fr(3quciitiy visible on the sides; 
and at the bottom was a dirty si'a-green-eolourcd pool of water, 
apparently very deep'. Into one of these craters 1 rolled down 
numerous largo atones from oflT the edge, and in a few seconds 
huge masses of ice I'ose from below, seemingly detached by the 
agitation of the water.** AVebb*^ found the stream at its exit 

♦ Gauri of Traill ;» Goreo of Wobb,* of ^lie Hurveyor-general’s map ; 
Goreeguitga of Garden Goree of Mansoii,^ and of Weller ;* Gaura, Gauri, 
or Gaurani, fif Wilford/ who considcra it ic|cntidi'-.l with the Agoranis of 
Xegaetheiies. 

* Same work, 1843, p. 87. * At. Ros. xiv. 410— On the Ancient Geography of India. 
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from the glacier t wen ty-eif^hfc feet wide and four deep, and from 
its coldness and great rfJ^idity altogether iinfordable. There is 
no passage up the gorge- beyond the glacier. Tho elevation 
above the sea of the point of emergence from the glacier i^ by 
barometer, 11,543 feet."* The great accumulation of snow in the 
gorge results from the fall of avalaiichosj which W (jbb observed to 
cause in a few days an increase in tho thickjiess of the stratum of 
upwards of forty feet. 1 lenee, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
rapidity of the stream, resulting from ahdl*'* in some parts of its 
bed of 800 feet per mile, the river is overlaid with deep snow for 
a considerable distajice below its source. It first takes a south- 
easterly direction for four miles, to its confluence with the 
(jrh^iika,^wliich, rising^ oil the southern declivity of the Unta 
DhuraBass, has a course nearly south, and in hit. 30” 24', long. 
80” 12', joins the Gori on the left side of the latter. 'Though 
the Gluiiika has a greater length of course by about twelve or 
fourteen miles, and a greater^ volume of water than the Gori, 
the latter gives its iiaiiic to the united stream, l^or some miles 
below tlio coufluciico, tho stream varies in width from twelve to 
twenty yards, and runs with such extraordinary violence and 
rapidity, as in many places to resemble a cascade tumbling down 
a rugged face of rocks; in others it is hid below a continuous mass 
of ice and snow. In forty miles, the* declivity of the waterway is 
6,599 feet, or upwards of IGO in a mile. It receives on the right 
and left many toiTciits, none very considerable ; and, continuing 
its course in a southerly direction, so as totally to run about 
Bi.\ty miles, falls into the Kalcc on the right side. Webb, who 
crossed it at this place by a sangha or spaB» bridge, found it 
unfordable, 102 feet wide, very violent and rapid. A short 
distance lower dowji, it is, however, fordable in throe and a half 
feet water. The confluence is 1,972 feet above tho sea. Lat. 
29” 45', long. 80” 25'. 

GOBIllAB, or GOUBIAR,^ in Bundelcuiid, the prin- 
cipal place of the'^agliirc or feudal graut of the same name, 
a small town or village 16 miles S.AV*^ of Banda, 66 S.E. of 
Calpee. Lat. 25” 16', long. 80” 15'. Tho jaghirc^ is stated to 
comprise an area of seventy-six square miles, and to^coutaiu 
nineteen villages, witji a population of 7,500 souls, and yielding 
a revenue of 65,000 rupbes (6,500Z.). It is held of the Eas1g> 

India Company, under grant dated November, 1807, and the 
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jaghiredar maintains a force of thirty horse and one hundred 
foot. /■ 

GORKHA, in the native state of Nepaul, a town 63 miles 
W.^ by N. from Khatmandoo, and 104 miles N.E. from 
Goriickpoor, and formerly the principal place of the country 
of the reigning dynasty of Nepaul. Lat. 27° 62', long. 
84° 28'. 30 . 

GORPOOllR.— A town of Assam, in the British district of 
Luckimpoor, presidency of Bengal, 40 miles S.W. of Luckim- 
poor. Lat. 2*6° 53', long. 93° 39'. 

GOR UCK NATH, in Sirhind, a village on the route from 
Pinjor to Malown, and 12 miles N.AV. of the former place. 
It is situate at the base of the Sub-llimalaya, near the rjght 
bank of the river Sursa, and on the north-eastern border of the 
Pinjor Doon. Lat. 30° 54', long. 76° 64'. 

GORITCKPORE,^ a district under the lieutenant-gover- 
norship of the North-W est Provinces, is named from its prin- 
cipal place. It is bounded on the north by the territory of 
Nepaul; on the cast and south-east by the district Siurun; on 
the south by the British district of Azimgurh; on the south- 
west and west by the territory of Oude. It lies between lat. 
26° 7' — 27° 30', long. 82° 12'— 84° 30', and includes an area of 
7,346 square inilcs.^* The district is in general remarkably®! 
level, but at a few spots in the east and south-east, there are 
some ridges of slight elevation, seldom exceeding sixty feet in 
perpendicular height above the plain, with a breadth of from 
100 to 300 yards. They consist of a light soil, well suited for 
the growth of trees, but are not cultivable, the steepness of 
their slopes precluding irrigation. The more southern are 
visible to those passing up and dowm the Ganges.^ Their 
crest has an uneven outline, and they are rendered the more 
remarkable by the ^ct that no similar elevations are visible in 
navigating the river from the vicinity of the Himalayas. From 
calculations founded on the slope of river-beds, the average 


* The extent of this district was formerly larger. In 1832 a portion of 
it, and a i4>rtion detached from Ghazeepore, were formed into a separate 
collectoieite, called Aziinghur. 

t Buchanan mentions an exception to the g4aerally level character of 
She country, — the mountain of Maddar, in the north of the district ; but 
that tract was ceded to the Goorkahs in 1816. 
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elevation of the central part of the district of Goruckpore 
above the sea is estimVed at about 340 feet.* The surface 
slopes with a general an\very gentle declivity from north-west 
to south-east, as is indicated by the courses of the Ghaglira, 

Baptce, Gunduck, and divers other streams. The general 

descent probably does not on an average exceed eight inches 

per mile ; and in consequence of the coinparative flatness, many 

parts are laid under water during the rainy season. From 

many hollows the abundant rains never entirely evaporate, and 

hence the country abouuds in jhils or shallow lakes. “ In the 

rainy® season these are of great extent and pn^tty deep, but » Biicimnnn. ut 

even then they are in many parts hid by reeds, some aquatic 

tregs, and many aquatic herbs. As the long dry season 

advances, their size contracts greatly, ^and, except in a few 

parts, they become very shallow, and in many dry ; while 

every day they are more and more obscured by vegetation.*’ 

“ They dillcr much,” adds Buchanan, “ from bogs or marshes, 
in having nothing oflensive or putrid on their sides or bottoms, 
which, notwithstanding the immense quantity of vegetables 
and animals that they contain, consist of fine clay, which, imme- 
diately on being exposed to the air, becomes firm ; nor does it 
even emit any offensive vapour. The vicinity of these pieces 
of water is therefore perfectly healthy.” The most important 
are the Moti Jhil (Pearl of Lakes) or jhil of Bakhira, twelve 
miles west of the town of Goruckpore ; in the dry season seven, 
miles® long and three broad ; the Bamgarhtal,^ close to the east J id. n. S 99 , 994. 
of the same town, six long and three broad; and Bherital, Tranweti. oI Med. 
in the south-east of the districtj and near the left bank of tho J,"® 

Ghaghra. 

The climate of Goruckpore is sultry in the southern parts, 
but is considered as healthy® as any in India of the same *DnchnnM, 
average temperature. In the north, or towards the base of the 
Himalaya, the heat -is not so great, but the air is less salu- 
brious fever, intbrmittents, and otl^r complaints generated • id. a. 988. 
by malaria, being much more common. The easterly and 
westerly winds are the more prevalent ; and the ch^ge to the 
opposite directions generally takes place after a sho^t inter- 
vening. calm, without veering through the? intermediate points. 

* Braude’s Journal, vol. ii. first series, p. 242. Colebrooke eBtimates' tHe ** Ai. Recall. 800. 
elevation above tlio sea at 400 feet ; but this very probably errs in excess. 
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Tlie west winds prevail from the middle of February to the 
middle of June, when they are succ^ded by those from the 
east. Tliose continue until the mid/e of October, and during 
the j’einaiiulcr of the vear the cast and west winds blow for 
nearly equal periods, the north and south winds blowing only 
occasionally. In the iininediate vicinity of the mountains, a 
current of air rushii^g down each considerable gorge, produces 
nearly every forenoon a wind from north to south. The 
wosti'rly winds are not attended by that searing and peniicious 
sultriness which causes Ihem in tracts lying more to the west- 
ward and south-westward to bo empliatically denominated 
“ tlie hot winds.” In winter, indeed, they are accompanied by 
such a degree of cold as produces thin ice. The |)eriodical 
rains coniinne from the middle of June to the middle of 
October : they are less liable to failure than in places farther 
south or west, and arc more abundant and certain in propor- 
tion to proximity to the mountains. 

Groves and jungles abounding in Goriurkpore, there is timple 
cover for wild animals. Tigers infest many parts, but less 
than formerly, in consequence of the havoc made ainongst tlicm 
by the keenness of IJritish sportsmen. A seiilinel w'as once 
< Biichnngn, Carried^ olF by a tiger from tho midst of the large towji of 
Goruckpore, ajul in 1769,* a famine liaving destroyed most of 
the herbivorous animals, the tigers became desperate from 
hunger, and, (Mitering the town of llhewopar, destroyed about 
400 of the inhabitants; the remainder of whom seeking safety 
in flight, the place was for some time desolate. So lately ns 
1807, it was stalied that about seven or eight human beings, 
and between 200 and 300 head of cattle, annually fell a prey to 
tigers. They arc most dangerous during the periodical rains, 
when driven from tlie reedy jungles, in which at other seasons 
they harbour. The* natives enumerate four species of the 
large feline tribes:*— 1. The Noiigiyachor or royal tiger; 2. 
the llabbra, which is w hite, has very long Imir about tho head, 
and exceeds the foniSr in size; 3. the Chceta or hunting 
leopard; f the Tenduya, a small spotted feline creature, living 
in treej. The black Indian bear is common, as is the wolf; 
jackals are numcrouv, and many being seized with hydrophobia^ 
yie destruction of life from this clause is not uncommon. 
Foxes are rare, and the existence of hyieuas in the district 
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appears doubtful. Wild elephants are very destructive, and . 
have been often seen v^whin a mile or two of the large town of 
Goriickpore. They do \iiich injury to the grain, and some- 
times kill persons in the leds- frequented pa^ts. The rhinoceros 
is not so common as the ele[)haut but wild buflalocs are 
frequently seen in lierds of several hundreds. Wild swine, 
deer, and antelopes are abundant. JMankcys are common in 
the woods, and porcupines are met with in all parts. The 
goshawk or baz is tamed for falconiy. Tlic parrot, paroquet, 
peafowl, bustard, partridge, quail, lovebird, jackdaw', and lark, 
abound. The number and variety of waterfowl is astonisbiug ; 
and they .are used as food to a great extent. Among them are 
crancs^ducks, coots, and grebes. Porpoises are found in the 
large rivers, and tortoises in botli rimiiing and standing water. 

The ghariyar or Garigeiic crocodile, and the iiak or alligator, 
are very numerous and dangerous, penetrating into every 
stream and jnecc of water during the rains. Serpents exist in 
great numbers ; and it is reported that betw een 200 and 300 
persons die every year of their bites. Scorpions swarm in 
many places, but their bite is never fatal. Pish are abundant, 
but usually small, the ravages of the crocodiles preventing any 
considerable supply of those of large size. According to 
Buehanan,^ 1,025 families, employing 395 small ^ boats, arc * 11 . 510 . 
engaged in fishing. Honey is produced in considerable 
quantities, and the lac insect abounds ; but little care is taken 
to collect its produce. 

Bucliaiiaii estimates the extent of woodland at 1,450® square 1 ut supra, 512 . 
miles. The trees comprise the sal (Shorea wbusta), the pipal 
(Ficus religiosa), the harra, prized both for its fruit and 
timber, mahua (Bassia latifolia), the esculent flow'crs of which 
yield a spirit in much request; various species of mimosa, 
tamarind, and many others. The Bauhinia scaiidcns, a climb- 
ing shrub, attains the size of a man’s waist in girth, is some- 
times trained aci^ss a stream or a chasm, thus forming a 
swinging bridge that lasts for years. Bamboffs arc used inter- 
mixed with other plants, to form fences round tdantations. 

Of fruit-trees, the mango is everywhere cultivated, though its 
produce is of poor-quality; there are also species of citrons, 

* The Terai, or marshy forest stretching along the southern base of t3e 
Sub-Himalaya, is probably the principal habitat of tho rhinoceros. 
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peach, and pomegranate: long peppen grows spontaneously. 
The lands liable to inundation are cuKivated with rice, which 
is tho staple crop of most parts of thi/district, though^ in some 
wheats is more exte/isively grown. A few years since, inquiries 
were made by the local government as to the probability of 
the latter becoming a profitable article of export to the United 
Kingdom, but the re^i^.ts were not such as to aiford encourage- 
ment to the trial of the experiment.* Other crops are barley, 
millet, maize, the opium poppy, arhar (Cytisus cajanus), gram 
(Ciccr arietiiium), peas, and various other kinds of pulse ; some 
species of amaranthus, mustard, and other oil-plants ; ginger, 
turmeric, and betel. Cotton® is grown, though not to a suffi- 
cient* extent for the home demand. In the experimental 
farms of the government, native sorts were found to succeed 
well, but the American kinds failed. Indigo is cultivated by 
grantees^ of the East-ludia Company. Tobacco is extensively 
grown, principally !br home consumption. The sugarcane is 
well® suited to the soil and climate, though more remote from 
the equator than the generality of tracts in which sugar is suc- 
cessfully cultivated. The attention of British capitalists has 
latterly been directed to the planting of mulberry-trees.® 

The domestic animals of Goruckporo are camels, horses, 
asses, kine,t sheep, goats, and swine. 

The population being very indigent, and in a low state of 
civilization, tho manufactures are few and simple, being nearly 
restricted to coarse cottons, ;|; woollens, tanning, dyeing, rude 
vrorkings in metals, sugar-boiling, and extraction of soda and 
nitre from soils ^impregnated with those substances. The 
exports are represented^ to be grain, pulse, oil-seeds, oil, sugar, 
melasses, ginger, turmeric, tobacco, lac, honey, wax, indigo, 

cotton cloth, nitre, ghee or clarified butter, elephants, kine, 

• 

♦ A proprietor and cultivator to great extent states* that the cotton of 
Goruckpore is not fit to be sent down to Calcutta, and is only adapted for 
local consumption. * 

+ Buchanan givd^the numbers of the live stock in great detail ; but the 
statements, if liable to no other objection, are now obsolete. 

t A proprietor and cultivator (Mr. Syrn), who gave evidenoe before a 
select cofiimittee of the House of Commons on East-India produce, be- 
lieved * that most of the cloth worn by lyo^ wat woven in the villi^i^ 
and that as much as was made was consumed ; hut ho diso l a i iRtf d any 

accurate knowledge OR the subjects 
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buffoloes, goats, fish, dud timber. Th^ imports are said to 
consist of cotton wool, thread, and cloth, chintzes, silks, broad^ 
cloths, Uankets of woolSnd cotton,* hardware, and some other 
articles of less importance. 

The principal routes are — 1. from west1:o east,^ from f'yza- 
bad, througli the town of Qoruckpore, to IBetiya ; 2. from south- 
east to north-west, from Dinapoor® to t^^ town of Goruckpore, 
and thence continued in the same direction to Sekrora, in 
Oude ; 3. in a direction nearly from north^ to south, from the 
town of Goruckpore to Azinigurli ; 4. In a direction nearly from 
north to south, from the town*** of Goruckpore to Ghazeeporo ; 
5. from north-ejist to south-west,® from the town of Goruckpore 
to Sultanpoor, in Oude. Great improvements, calculated to 
develop the resources of the country, have been clfectcd in 
the district wdthin the last few years, by the Road Euud Com- 
mittee, resulting in an increase of the government rental, the 
amount of which was subsequently fixed lor a series of years, 
and is not liable to a further increase until 1850.^ A plan 
adopted by the local government for bringing the waste lands 
into cultivatioji, which first came under the notice of the home 
authorities in 1836, did not, when the details came to be 
understood, secure their approbation. Vast grants of waste 
land at a progressive rental, increasing from the fourth to the 
twenty-fifth year, were made to various individuals, four-fifths 
of whom were Europeans, and the remainder Anglo-Indians. 
These grants were stated to have amounted to nearly 418,000 
British statute acres, or 653 square miles; and it appeared 
that three individuals were coucerned, eithgr directly or indi- 
rectly, in no less than 208,480 acres, or 345 square miles ; an 
area exceeding that of the county of Middlesex. These enor-^ 
mous allotments were judged by the home authorities to have 
been made without due regard either to the circumstances of 
the country transferred, or to the means possessed by the 


3 Garden, Tablet 
of Routes, 187, 
188. 

> Id. 150. 

4 Id. 60. 

5 Id. 178. 

B Id. 180. 


7 Act of Govt, 
of India, viU. of 
1840. 


* From former noBes, it will be seen that the cotton of Goruckpora is 
unfit for the Calcutta market, but that it was believed that the cloth used 
by the villagers was mostly of home fabrication. Notwithstanding the 
ba d n ew of the quality, cotton doth is mentioned as an artidle of export ; 
but mme desoriptions of cotton manufactured goods appear also to be 
Imported. Either the weport is of coarse goods, and the import of fine, or 
Tcpresentation that Gorackpore exports cotton doth must apply t<\ a 
state of things that no longer exists. 
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grantees for effecting the required improvement; and orders 
were given to cancel the grants as favas might be practicable. 
For the guidance of the local gov^nment in future, certain 
rules were enjoined, and others recommended, for the purpose 
of avoiding on future occasions the errors committed in regard 
to those grants. Among the objects proposed by these rules, 
wore the prohibitioi^^f any grant of land without previous 
survey ; the prohibition of any grant to a European, unless he 
engaged to reside on the land himself, and to bring it into 
cultivation within a specified period ; the prohibition of sale 
or transfer until the land had been brought into cultivation ; 
the limitation of the c.xtent of grants made under general con- 
ditions, and the annexation of special conditions to additiomd 
grants; the resort to public competition, by inviting tenders for 
the purchase of wasteland; the admission of natives to a share 
in the distribution ; the preservation of all ancient rights ; the 
maintenance of roads and drains, and the duo apportionment 
of water for irrigation. Some of these points were enforced 
in orders issued in 183(5, and iiiial and peremptory orders on 
the subject were sent out in 1812. 

The population, according to a census taken in 1848, 
•Shokespear, amouiits to 2,370,533.® Of these, 1,779,078 are returned as 
N.w. Prov. 137 ,^ Hiiidoos engaged in agriculture; 331,247 Hindoos employed 
in other occupations; 198,705 ]Malioinedans and others, not 
being Hindoos, agricultural ; 00,843 uon-agricultural. It will 
thus be seen that the great majority of the inhabitants of 
Goruckpore arc Hindoos. The Mahomedaus of course form 
the next largest ^mmber. There are, it is said, a few Sikhs ; 
and a small number of the rich merchants and tradesmen pro- 
fess the doctrine of the Jains. Men of all classes and descrip- 
tions formerly went armed for the purpose either of outrage or 
defence ; but since the country passed into the hands of the 
British government, all the strongholds of freebooters have 
been demolished, and no open resistance ismow shown to the 
ruling authority. 

The tract constituting this district was formerly part of the 
possessions of Oude, and was comprised within the transfer of 
•OudaPSpen,!!. territory made under the treaty of the 10th November, 1801,® 
by the naw'aub vizier, to the East-India Company, in commu- 
tation of their claims for subsidy and other chargesi 
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The district containX three towns having more than 5,000 
inhabitants but less tl\n 10,000, and two (Goruckpore and 
Jungul Purowna) haviii^ more than 10,000. Some notice of 
them will be found in the proper places under the alphabetical 
arrangement. 

GOEUCKPOEE.^*— The principal place of the British > im.c. Ms. roc. 
district of the same name, within the lifi#its of the lieutenant- 
governorship of the Nortli-'Western Provinces. It is situate 
on tlie left bank of the Eapteo, whicli is here a fine navigable 
river, wnth a channel about 200 yards* wide, at all seasons con- * B«ioh«nnn, 
taiiiing deep w^ater, and consequently passable only by ferry,® t a olJrdcn, tcMm 
there being no bridge. “ Only a corner of the town^ is adjacent 
to ilicjiank, the extent of high ground being there small, and u. 340. 
W'idening fiirthcr hack from tlie river. Tlie situation, however, 
is good and healthy, and would be more agreeable were the 
forests and plantations cleared away, as tljey exclude ventila- 
tion, occasion many musquitoes, and harbour great numbers of 
monkeys, which are exceedingly troublesome. But the natives 
object strongly to any such measure.” This favourable report 
of the place must, however, bo received with some qualification, 
as there is much marsh in the vicinity of the town, and in the 
rainy season the whole country soutlnvards for six miles, as far 
as the river Ami, is often laid under water.® Tieffonthalor ® »niirdcn, se. 
estimates its circuit at three miles, but mentions that the 
natives reported it to be seven. A few of the houses are of 
brick, and tiled ; the larger portion of the remainder have mud 

* From Gorukh, the proper name of a Hindu teacher, and Pur, “ town.” 

Buch.anan says^ the name “ is no doubt derived from tho personage n.amed 
*Gornkhnath in the vulgar language, and Gorakshanath in the Sanskrita, who 
is said to have resided some time at the place, peiforining penance. The 
fables which his followers relate concerning this person, are so extravagant, 
from their supposing that he is the only true God,* who has always existed, 
that nothing satisfactory can be derived from this source concerning the dura- 
tion of the town of Gipiickpoor.” Buchanan appears to deem this personage 
purely imaginary. It is said, however, that a person® niiined Gorakh 
flourished in the beginning of the fifteenth century ; that he was a man of 
some acquirements, and has left specimens of his scholarship, in two San- 
skrit compositions. According to the authorities® of the sect, '* ^orakh is 
but one of nine eminent teachers or naths.” Tiefenthaler* also mentions 
Gorenath, ** a hermit held in wery great esteem among the heathen.” 

t In the time of Tieffenthaler, a oentuiy ago, it was crossed by a brid^ 
of boats lOD paces in length. 
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walls, but are tiled; but a small nutiJSer are mere hovels of 
hurdle, and thatched. " When new, ^ /ike others in this dis- 
trict, tlie tiled roofs are uncommonly neat, but they are very 
soon» spoiled by tfic monkeys, who, from their insatiable 
curiosity and restless mischief, turn over the tiles, and render 
the roofs the most unseemly and useless in the world.” There 
are two mosques ; ofiC completely ruinous ; the other, which 
is in better preservation, and is still frequented, is built of 
brick, in a remarkably heavy, tasteless style.® Both buildings 
are mentioned by TicfFenthaler,® who describes the former as 
ancient a century ago. The Imam-barah,* built by Shoojah- 
oo-Dowlah, nawaub of Oude, is handsome and spacious, and is 
kept in excellent repair by a person who has a larg^ .rnd^w- 
ment. It would have. a striking and fine effect, were it not 
surrounded by a chaos of filth and misery. The fort bears tho 
name of Basaiitpoor, and is situate close to the left bank of 
the Baptcc. The ground-plan given by Tieffenthalcr^ is a 
regular square, with a bastion at each corner, and two inter- 
mediate, at regular intervals on each face ; and consequently 
twelve altogether. AV^hen the English took possession, in 
1802, the fortifications had become ruinous, and part of the 
fort was then demolished, and some rooms built in the Euro- 
pean style. Buchanan^ adds — “But still it is a very sorry 
place, although it serves the collector as an office and treasury. 
Bound the town the magistrates have made some good roads, 
and the houses of Europeans arc scattered on the cast, south, 
and west sides of tho town, especially on the last, where tho 
military cantonments and jail are situated. 1 have seen no 
^ station where tho houses of the Europeans have so poor an • 
appearance, or where the grounds about them are so destitute 
of ornament.” The cantonment is at present on the east side® 
of the town, on the highest ground that could be appropriated 
for the purpose ; and from the sandiness of tho soil, water^ 
seldom lodges on it for more than a day hr two. But tbie 
high ground immediately rises from tlie Eamgartal, a jhil or 
shallow lake situate on its south-east side, which is six miles 
long® and three broad, and from tho channels by which this 

♦ According to Riebardson,' "a place ilbmiiiated at the festival of 
Mbburrum, where the shrines of the imams Hasan Hnsayn are visited 
with great veneration.” 
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expanse of stagnant yater receives the drainage pf a great 
jungle lying on the Ljorth, and stretching eastward of the 
cantonment. When ttfe jhil and the river Baptee rise to a 
certain height, a communication is formed between them, and 
the level of the stagnant water is regulated by that of the 
river. If, however, the communication be long interrupted 
during hot weather, the whole surface ^of tho jhil becomes a 
mass of decayed vegetable matter. The cantonment® affords 
accommodation for a detail of native artillery, a detachment of 
light cavalry, and a regiment of native infantry. Tho civil 
establishment consists of the usual European officers and 
native functionaries. The population of the town of Goruck- 
p^, according to a census taken in 1818, amounted to 
46 , 2^7 

A short distance from the town is* the sthan or place of 
Gorackhnath,* near which is a tank intended for ritual ablu- 
tions, and said to have been miraculously formed. 

This town is mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery® as having a 
brick fort. Elevationf above the sea between 830 and 310 
feet. Distance direct from Calcutta, N. W,, 130 miles ; from 
Hozareebagh 230; from Dinapore 180. Lat. 26° 12', long. 
83° 23'. 

GORUCKPOEB, in the British district of Eurruckabad, 
lieutenant-goveiTiorship of the North- AVest Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route from the cantonment of Bareilly^ to that of 

* According to >¥11900,* ** the present temple is situate to the west of 
the city of Gonickpore, and attached to it on the south side are three 
temples, consecrated to Mahadova, Pasupatinath, Mid Hanuman.” 

f Colebrooke estimates* the elevation of Gorackpore above the sea at 
400 feet. Prinsep,^ from barometrical observation, estimates the elevation 
of Benares above the sea at 270 feet. Bevelgnnge is miles lower 
down the Ganges than Benares, and, assuming with Prinsep the slope of 
the water-line of the Ganges^ in that part of its course to be five inches 
per mile, the elevation of Bevelgunge may be estimated at 270—69 fee^ 
or, in round numbers, at 200 feet, and that of tho mouth of the Ghaghra, 
ten miles nearer Benares, at 204 feet. Now, from the mouth of the 
Ghaghra to Gonickpore, by the continuous course of part of that river 
and of the Baptee, is about 130 miles ; and allowing a foot per mile for the 
slope of the water-line, which is perhaps as much as is aimissible for 
streams thoroughly navigable either way, it will be found that the eleva- 
tion of (voruckpore cannot* exceed 204 + 130 ~ 834 feet ; and couseqne^tly, 
the estimate mtule by Colebrooke must be regarded as erring in excess. 
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Futtehgurh, and eight miles N.E. of thr latter. The road in 
this part of the route is good ; the coumry level, fertile,* and 
highly cultivated. Lat. 28', long. 41'. 

GOEUIT, in the British district ^of Meerut, lieutenant- 
governorship of the** N'orth-AVestern Provinces, a town the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same name. Lat. 
28° 40', long. 77° 56'. ^ 

GOEUII, in the Tiritish district of Budaoon, lieutenant- 
goA'crnorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a village on the 
route from Agra to Bareilly, and 66 miles N.E. of the former. 
In this part of the route the road is in many places heavy and 
sandy, the country partially cultivated. Lat. 27° 50', long. 
78° 45'. " 

GOSAIXGANJ,^* ill the territory of Oude, a villa^ on 
the route from Liiclinow cantonment to Purtabgurh, 20 miles* 
8.E. of the former, 90 N.AV^. of the hitter. It has a bazar, 
and h well supplied ;*fchc road north-west, or towards Lucknow, 
is rather good ; south-east, towards Purtabgurh, a mere cart- 
track, winding over a waste plain. Lat. 26° 42', long. 81° 8'. 

GOTEH. — A tow’ii in the Southern Mahratta jaghire of 
Jumkuudec, 86 miles N.E. from Belgaum, and 163 miles S.E. 
by S. from Poonali. liat. 16° 41', long. 75° 30'. 

GOTELAEM, in tlie Briti^Sb district of Mynpooree, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the Nortli-AV^cst Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Aligurh to that of Myii- 
poorcGj and 29 miles N.AV. of the latter. The road in this 
part of the route is good ; the country open, flat, and but par- 
tially cultivated. L^t. 27° 30', long. 78° 46'. 

GOT.KEE, in Sinde, a small town on the route from Subzul- 
(^te to Shikarpoor, and 34 miles W, of the former place. It 
is situate six miles from the left baiik of the Indus, in a low, 
level, alluvial country, much overspread with jungle. Though 
the houses are meanly built of mud, there is a showy bazar, 
with numerous verandas, decorated with ysrious fantastic 
devices. The town also possesses a mosque of considerable 
size, surmounted by a cupola covered with glazed tiles. The 
vicinity is infamous on account of the predatory and san- 
guinary character of its inhabitants. Lat. 28° 2', long. 69° 20'. 

* ^Gosainganj, Saints-town; from Gosain, reputed Hindoo Bainti” 
and Ganj; ''a mart, or market-town." 
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GOTEA. — A. townNa the native state of Gwalior, or ter- 
ritory of Scindia’s famiV, 83 miles S.W. by W. from Gwalior, 
and 99 miles W. by from Jhanaee. Lat. 25° 39', long. 
77° 5'. ' 

GOTTAEAO, or STJEDIIAE GIITJE, in Sinde, a fort on 
the route from Eorce to Jcssulmair, and 50 miles N.AV. of the 
latter place. It is situate near the eastern frontier, in the 
Thur or Sandy Desert, the surface of which undulates in a 
succession of sandhills, not totally barren, as they produce a 
spare vegetation of stunted bushes and tufted grass. Water 
in this district is scarcely to be had except during rains, and 
even then in small pools barely capable of supplying 100 men. 
Thejbrt of Qottarao is built of brick, and forms a square of 
about 200 yards. The wall is from twenty to twent^Mive feet 
high, and a keep in the interior is about ton feet higher. On 
the east and the greater part of the north side is an outer wall 
of about ten feet high. There are aboiit*a dozen round bas- 
tions in various parts of the walls. The fort is supplied with 
water from a depth of 150 feet by five wells. Two of these 
are within the walls ; the remaining three without, but close 
to them. During the sway of the Talpoor dynasty, this place 
belonged to the ameers of Khyerpoor, and was defended by 
two guns and a garrison of 150 matchlock-men. An incon- 
siderable village is attached to the fort. It is frequently called 
Sirdar Ghuu (the Siidur Ghur of Walker’s map). Lat. 27° 16', 
long. 70° 4'. 

GOUHANEE,^ in the British district of Banda, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a^own three miles* 
left or 8.E. of the route from Allahabad to Kallinger, 65 miles 
W. of the former, 57 N.E. of the latter. Supplies are abun- 
dant, the neighbouring country being level and well cultivated. 
Lat. 25° 18', long. 81° 9'. 

GOITLLT, in the British district of Bijnour, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from Moradabad to Mozuffemuggur, and 37 miles 
N.W. of the former place. It is situate in an open and par- 
tially-cultivated country, in which water and abundant supplies 
can be obtained. T {)0 road in this part (rf the route is sandy 
and heavy for wheeled Carriages. Distant N.W. from Cal^ 
cutta, by Moradabad, 925 miles. Lat. 29° 7', long. 78° 23'. 
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GOUNTIA,^ in the British district Farruckabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-Westf Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of ^ahjehanpoor to" that of 
Futtphghur, and five* miles N.B. of the latter. The road in 
this part of the route is good ; the country open, fertile, and 
highly cultivated.*’* Lat. 27° 24', long. 79° 41'. 

GOUE.— See Gau^u 

GOUEANGHEB . — A river rising in lat. 26° 43', long. 
90° 7', on the southern slope of the Sub-llimalaya range of 
mountains, .and in the native state ofBhotan, and, flowing south 
for thirty miles through Bhotan, and eighteen miles through 
the British district of Goalpara, falls into the Brahmapootra on 
the right side, in lat. 26° 10', long. 90° 13'. . 

GOTIEEA,^ in the British district of Cawnpore, lieutensint- 
govemorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from Allahabad to Etawah, and 70 miles^ 8.E. of the laUet. 
The road in this part of the route is bad, running generally 
through narrow deep ravines. Lat. 26° 12', long. 79° 66'. 

GOTJEIAE.— Sec Gobihau. 

GOUEJEANUTr. — A town in the native state of Bhawul- 
poor, near the left bank of the river Ghara, and 130 miles 
E.N.E. from Bhawiilpoor. Lat. 30° 14', long. 73° 39'. 

GOVAEDANGEEEY.— A town in the British district of 
North Caiiara, presidency of Madras, 93 miles N. by W. of 
Mangalore. Lat. 14° 11', long. 74° 42'. 

GOVEEDHUN,^ in the British district of Muttra, lie\i- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from the/*.antonment of Muttra to Deeg, and 16 miles^ 
W. of the former. Here,® on the night previous to the battle 
'"‘of Deeg, were the head-quarters of General Fraser. It has a 
bazar and water, and supplies for troops are abundant. The 


road eastward, or towards the cantonment of Muttra, is gene- 
rally indifferent, and heavy in parts ; westward, towards Deeg, 
it is good. This vicinity is in the Hindoo mythological legends 
marked by the fabled miracles and exploits of the divinity 
4 wsird, nirt. Lit. Krishna, who at the age of eight years “took^ up Mount 
wi** Goovur^hunu in his arms, and held it as an umbrella over 
the heads of the villagers and their cattlq, during a dreadful 
B^rm, with which the angry king of heaven waa overwhelming 
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them.*** In the Gtr^i Indian Atlas,® published by authority, 
the site^of the town is Represented in an opening in a range of 
mountains running nor(|||L-east and south-west, on the western 
boundary of the district of Muttra ; but Gavden,® in his rejnorhs 
on the surrounding country, states it to be ** flat and culti- 
vated.** That this, however, is a mistake, appears from the 
account of Slecniau,^ who lately visitcii this place, and states 
that the town stands upon a narrow ridge of sandstone hills, 
about ten miles long, rising suddenly out of the alluvial plain, 
and running north-east and south-west.’* The extremities of 
this ridget slope gradually to the plain, from which the sides 

* Hamilton relates the following legend — ** Near to Bindrabund there 
is iTShliiitaia named Goverdhana, bent on one side, owing to the follow- 
ing cause. During a great drought, when the people were worsliipping 
Indra^ the god of the heavens, Krishna reeommendod them to propitiate 
the deity of the mountain, which they accordingly did. Krishna then 
asBumitig the form of a god, sat on its top, from whence he stretched out 
bis hand and devoured the food offered ; but the weight of bis body was 
such, that the mountain bent under it ; in which shape it still continues. 
In the months of August and October, great multitudes of his votaries, 
having illuminated the mountain, ascend to its summit, and then perform 
certain solemnities.” 

t Sleeman* recounts the legend respiting those hills : — “This range of 
' hills is believed by Hindoos to be part of a fragment of tlie Himalah 
Mountains, which Hunnooman, the monkey general of Bam, the sixth 
incarnation of Yishnoo, was taking down to aid his master in the formation 
of his bridge from the continent to the island of Ceyloif, when engaged in 
the war with the demon king of that island, for the recovery of liis wife 
Seeta. He made a false step by some accident, in passing Goverdhun, 
and this small bit of his load fell off. The rocks begged to be either taken 
on the god Bam, or back to their old place ; but Hunnooman was hard 
pressed for time, and told them not to be uneasy, as they would have ^ 
jBOmfortable restiDg-placo, and be worshipped by millions in future ages ; 
thus, according to popular belief, foretelling ^hat it would become the 
residence of a future incarnation, and the scene of Krishna's miracles. 
The range was then about twenty miles long, ten having since disappeared 
nndet the ground. * It was of full length during Krishna's days, and on 
' one occasion he took up the whole upon his little finger, to defend his 
litvonrite town and its milkmaids from the wrath of Judar, who got angry 
with the people, and poured down upon them a shower of bbrning ashes.” 
. “ It was* night when Hunnooman passed this place, and the lamps were 
seen burning in a hundred towns upon the mountain he had upon his back.” 
‘ Sleeman’ states that it was the birth-place of Krishna, but Shakespear 
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rise abruptly. The population is at pro^nt scanty, consisting 
in a great measure of* Brahmins, supposed on the endowments 
annexed to the tombs of the Jat raj^s of Bhurtpore and of 
Deeg, whose bodies ,are burned and their ashes inhumated Sit 
this town. The tomb of Suraj Mul, the eminent Jat ruler of 
Bhurtpore, is on the north-eastern extremity of the rock ridge, 
about two miles from town, and is a handsome^ building, 
tastefully designed, and elaborately executed in fine white 
sandstone, little inferior to marble. Connected w-ith this prin- 
cipal building are various subordinate temples, and the whole 
group extending along one side of a fine tank, full of clear 
water, and on the other side overlooking a large and beautiful 
garden. In the middle of tho town is the handsome taifituof 
llanjit Singh, the rajalj who successfully defended Bhurtpoor 
against British assaults in 1S05. On each side of the tomb is 
a tank, one being full ; the other, though deeper, is dry, the 
contents having been drunk off by Krishna, wlien heated and 
thirsty, after dancing with his milkmaids ; and never since has 
it had any water.® Lat. 27^ 30', long. 77° f32'. 

GOVINDAPOOKA]\r.— A town in tho British district of 
Eajalim undry, presidency of Jladras, 82 miles S.AV'. of Vizaga- 
patain. Lat. 17° 14', long. 82° 14'. 

GOYINDGlJBll,^ ill the Barce Dooab division of the 
Punjab, a fortress, built in 1809, by Ilunjeet Singh, avowedly 
for the purpose of protecting tin? pilgrims resorting to Araritsir, 
but ill reality to overaw’c the dangerous assemblage. Since its 
occupation by the British, measures have been taken for adding 
to its security.® Lat. 31° 40', long. 74° 45'. 

GO VlNDPOOll, in the Baree Dooab division of the Punjab, 
a town situated on the right bank of the river Beas, 85 miles 
E. by N. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 44', long. 75° 33'. 

OOW GIIAT,* in‘t]ie British district of Allahabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a ferry 
across the Jumna, near the city of Allahabad, find on the south 

and some others well versed in the mythological lore of the Hindoos, men- ; 
lion that Mut8ra is the place regarded by them as the scene of this event, 
or rather ff.f the appearance of Vishnu in the form of Krishna. Archer* 
mentions Goverdun as "ttfe birth-place of Christnuli” 

*f Cow-ford ; from Gaw, "cow,” and Ghat, ford.” 
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side of it. The bed ^tlie river is here three-quarters of a mile 
wide, and the stream in the dry season occupies nearly the 
whole space. The left 'bank is rather steep, the right sloping. 
Lat. 25° 25', long. 81° SX 

GO WIT A. — A town in the native stale of Nagpoor, three 
miles from the left bank of the AVoiii Giiiiga, and »38 miles E. 
from Nagpoor. Lat. 21° 6', long. 79° ^3'. 

GO WIIATTY.* — A town in the Britisli district of Camroop, 
presidency of Bengal, GO miles E. of Goalpara. Its insalubrity 
has been brought to the notice of the government, and improve- 
ments have in conscqucjice been carried on from time to time, 
with the view of remedying the imliealthiness of the station. 
Though much yet remains to be done in this respect, great 
beiioBt 'is stated to have resulted from the measures already 
adopted.^ Lat. 20° 9', long. 91° 15'. . 

GOWNDUL,^ in the peninsula of Kattywar, province of 
Guzerat, a town in the district of Ilallar. ’’The talook attached 
to it contains 150 villages and towns, and has a population^ 
estimated at 84,700 persons. A tribute of 53,005 rupees is paid 
to the Britisli government, and 74,400 rupees to the Guicowar, 
Distance from Ahmcdabad, S.W., 135 miles; Baroda, W., ICO. 
Lat. 21° 57', long. 70° 50'. 

GOWBA,^ in the British district of Oonickpoor, lieutenant- 
governorship of Agra, a small town on the right bank of tho 
Chota Gunduk river, close to tho south-east frontier, towards 
British district of Saruii. According to Buchanan, ^ it contains 
250 -houses, which amount would assign it a population of 
1,500 persons. Distant S.E. from Goru^kpoor cantonment 
86 miles. Lat. 20° 43', long, 83° 20'. 

GOWRA,^ ill Bussahir, a village on the route from Bampooi’ 
to Seran, and si.x miles N.E. of the former town. It is a neatly- 
built cleanly village, on the flank of a spur of the Himalaya, 
jutting into the Sutluj. The country in the vicinity is well 
tilled, and the viey^’s are fine. The rajah of Bussahir has hero 
a neat residence ; close to which is a handsome Hindoo temple, 
surrounded with an open trellis of wood, and ornamented with 
a profusion of carving, executed with much skill* and taste. 
Elevation above the sea 6,042 feet.* Lat.t31° 28', long. 77° 45'. 

GOW£A, in the British district of Euttchpoor, licutenaut- 
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GRA-GUD. 

governorship of the North-Weat Frovinj^s, a town seven miles 
from the left bank of the Jumna, 26 miles W. of the toim of 
Euttehpoor. Lat. 25° 59', long. 80° 29'. 

GliASr. — A town in the native ftate of Mysore, 60 ni^eB, 
NM, from Seringapatam, and 94 miles E. from Mangslon?# 
Lat. 12° 59', long. 76° 17'. 

GEAMUNG, in Bpssahir, a village of Koonawur, in the 
valley of Tidung, and near the right bank of the river of that 
name, here a violent torrent, rushing down a channel having 
in some places a descent of 300 feet, in others of double that 
quantity, in a mile. The village of Gramung is pleasantly 
situate on a slope towards the south, the houses rising above each 
other, in consequence of the inclination of the ground. There 
is a small extent of cultivated ground, producing thriving crops of 
wheat, buckwheat, barley, turnips, and pulse. The wdiole is neatly 
laid out, and intersected by watercourses, the banka of which 
are adorned with wSlnut, apricot, apple, and poplar trees. The 
houses arc w ell built, and roofed with birch bark overlaid with 
clay, and supported by timbers. Each has a pole, bearing A 
white flag or pennon, inscribed with the sacred sentence, ^ ITm 
Mane pai me Um,” and surmounted by the chouri or tail of a 
black yak ; and the vicinity contains thousands of little temples, 
shrines, and other structured, devoted to the ritual observances 
of the Lamaic monks and nuns, who inhabit the village. 
Elevation above the sea 9,174 feet.^ Lat. 31° 83', long. 
78° 33'. 

GRINGAVAllPUKOTA. — A town in the British district 
of Yizagapatam, pi^'.esidency of Madras, 18 miles W. ofYiziana- 
pam. Lat. 18° 6', long. 83° 13'. 

^ GUASUBA. — The name of one of the channels by which 
the waters of the Ganges flow into the sea. Though of con- 
siderable size, it is *Hhe most diilicult to enter of any on the 
coast.’* 1 Its mouth is in lat. 21° 35', long. 88° 65'. 

GTJDDADA.— A river rising in lat. 27° 52', long. 89° 8', on 
the southern slope of the great Snowy Range of the Himalaya 
Mountains, and, flowing in a southerly direction for 120 milea^ ' 
through^Bhotan, and forty miles through the British district of 
Goalpara, falls into the Brahmapootra on the right side^ in h/lk 
27° 3', long. 89° 67'. 
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' Q-UDDEA. — A to™ in the British district of Hydrabad, 

province of Scinde, presidency of Bombay, 189 miles E. by N. 
of Hydrabad. Lat. 25° 4(y, long. 70° 37'. 

GUTDHEYEEE, in th\5 British district of Mynpooree,^Ueu- 
tenamirgovernorship of the N’orth-'Westcrn 'Provinces, a village 
*<m, the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to that of Myn- 
poom, and six miles N.W. of the la/jter. The road in this 
pifft of the route is good ; the country open, level, and but 
partially cultivated. Lat. 27° 15', long. 79° 2'. 

Q-UDJUNTUEGUEII. — One of the Southern Mahratta 
jaghires. The town of the same name, and its principal place, 
is situate 98 miles E. of Belgaum, and 74 miles N.W. from 
Bellary. Lat. 15° 43', long. 76° 2'. 

GptJDkA. — A town ill the province of Quzerat, or territory 
jpf the Guicowar, 11 miles S. from the Gulf of Cutch, and 
84 miles W. by S. from liajkote. Lat. 22° 9', long. 69° 33'. 

GUDUK. — A town in the British district of Dharwar, pre- 
ndency of Bombay, 43 miles E. of Dharwar. Lat. 15° 26', 
long. 75° 43'. 

GTJDUEPOOE, in the British district of Bareilly, division 
of Pilleebheet, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West 
Provinces, a town, the principal place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, on the route by Nanakmath and Eooderpoor from 
the town of Pilleebheet to Kashiporc, 21 miles S.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 29° 2', long. 79° 17'. 

GUEEMANDA, in the British district of 'Kuraaon, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a halting- 
grouild on the route from Almora to Sireen.vggur, and 48 miles 
N.W. of the former. It is situate on a considerable stream, 
crossed here by a sangho or wooden bridge. Supplies are' 
abundant, and the road well made. Lat. 29° 58', long. 
79°9'. 

GTJGGTIE.^ — A river or great torrent of Sirhind, and 
the principal stream of that territory.. It rises beyond the 
north-east frontier, in Fateeala, about lat. 30° 52', long. 77° 7'. 
In consequence of the extent of the hilly country which it 
drains, its volume of water in time of inundation is very conr 
siderable. After farming the boundary3 for a short distance 
between some of the hiH districts and Sirhind, it finally enters 
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the latter, in Lit. 30° 43', long. 76° 57 ^; whence its course is 
mainly in a south-west direction through a shallow, level valley, 
about twenty-nine^ miles wide. The Markunda and Sursooty, 
farther cast, How down the same A alloy, which, in time of 
iiiiiudation, is deluged with water, forming a close network of 
streams, and sometimes causing the three rivers to coalesce 
into one great stream.^ In the season when lowest, it becomes 
a “small thread of water.”® »Tacquemont,^ who crossed it at 
that time, describes the channel as naiTow, but very deep, 
being, in fact, a ravine scooped by tlic torrent out of the 
alluvial soil. The water was them about two feet deep, but 
appearances indicated that in time of inundation it might be 
eight or nine. ITaving received the Sursooty, and some 
sireams of less importance, it, after a course of aboiiT 140 
miles, generally in a south-west direction, passes into the 
British district of lliirreeanah, and subsequently into that of 
Buttceaiiah ; its coftrsc through these two provinces measuring 
about 110 miles. It then crosses tho Bcekaneer frontier, close, 
to which, near Badhopal, and twenty-two miles south-east of 
Bhatnir, in lat. 29° 24', long. 74° 11', it is joined by n wate^^* 
course, tlic coiitiiiuation of the celebrated canal of Feroz Shahil^' 
Hereabouts it becomes totally exhausted by evaporation, ab- 
sorption, and diversion foi* the purposes of irrigation, but 
formerly reached the Sutlej, about twenty miles north-east of 
the town of Bahawulpoor, by a channel which, ' though now 
devoid of watfir, can be traced to that extent. In the dry 
season, however, tlie water docs not flow beyond Duiidhal. The 
country about thejowor part of its course, though now quite 
barren and depopulated, abounds in ruins, the evidence of 
former prosperity.® The river is mentioned by Baber, ^ under 
the name of Kagar, and by liennell,® under that of Caggur or 
Kenkcr. • 

GrUHMUE. — A town on the right bank of the river Qanges, 
in tho British district, of Ghazeepoor, lieutcnant-goverriorship 
of the North-West Provinces, containing a population of 7,420 
inhabitants.^ The place is of comparative importance, tiiere 
being only*tcn towns in the whole district of Ghazeepoor con- 
taining a population exceeding that of Guhmur. Distant S.E. 
from Ghazeepoor 14 miles. Lat. 25° i8', fcng. 83° 61'. ‘ 
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QTJJELIIATTI, or GAJELHATTI,i in the British district 
of Coimbatoor, a fort in a pass between the territory of Mysore 
and the district of Coimbatoor. This fort, formerly looked 
upon as of great importance, has of late years been much dis- . 
regarded, and the pass is scarcely froqueuted,^ those farther 
north being preferred, as more convenient* for the lines of 
communication witli Madras and Tanjeva. The valley through 
which the pass lies, is tlic great gorge down the bottom of 
which flows thelMoyaar, a large torrent, and the sides of wdiich 
are formed towards the south-west by the precipitous brow of 
the Neilghcrrics, having an elevation of from ^1,000 to 4,000 
feet above the torrent, and towai’ds the north-cast by the steep 
deQlivitjes of the mountains rising towards Mysore. The fort 
of Oiijclhatti, situate on the left bank ^jof the torrent ^loyaar, 
was,*’* in 1768, taken from llyder Ali by a British force com- 
inandcd by Colouel Wood, but was retake^i^ in the same year. 
It is distant from Seringapatam, S.E., 63 miles ; Coimbatoor, 
N., 38 miles ; Madras, S.W., 240. Lat. 11° 33', long. 77° 4'. 

OUJERAT. — A considei'ahlo walled town of the Punjab, 
about eight inihis from the right bank of the Chenaub, and on 
the groat rtuto from Attock to Lahore. It was invested by 
Malia Singli, who sickened and died in the course of the siege. 
It subsequently fell into the hands of his more foj'tunate son, 
Eunjeet Singh, early in the course of his career. Near this 
place, on the 21st rebruary, 1 849, a battle w as .fought between 
a British force, under ilie command of Lord Gough, and a 
Seikh army, under two cliieftains, described as Sirdar Chuttur 
Singh and Eajali Sherc Siiigb, combined:' with some troops 
belonging to the ruler of Cabool, the entire number being, 
estimated at 60,000. This apparently ovcrw'belming force was 
vigorously attacked by the British, greatly inferior in point of 
numbers, and driven in succession from point to point, until, 
utterly defeated, the enemy took to disoi*derly flight, abandoning 
their camp, artillery, baggage, and magazines. In addition to 

* Hamilton, however, stateB,' that about twelve years before the appear- 
ance of his work (1828), the passage had been improved hj the formation 
of a broad practicable carriage-way, winding along the iace of ihe moun- 
tain ; and refers to a'htmdsoine bridge of three arches at the foot of the 
declivity. But the authority on which his statement rests, is not asceh- 
tainahle. 
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their numerical strength, the Seikhs brd^ght into the field a 
larger number of pieces of artillery, fifty-threo of which 
became prize to the victors. Lat. »32° 35', long. 71° 8'. 

GUJXAIU, ill tl\e British district f)f C^awnporc, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from Iliimecrpoor to Kussoulabad, and 25 miles N. of 
the former. Lat. long. 80° 7'. 

GUJNEE, ill the Eajpoot state of Bikancer, a village on 
the route from the town of Bikancer to that of Jeasulmcre, 
and 19 miles S.W. of the former. Hero is a hunting-palace 
of the rajah of Pikaiieer. The village contains, besides seventy- 
five houses, two large tanks, and six w’clls twenty feet deep. 
The road in this part of the route is firm. Lat. 27° 5J^, l^ug. 
73° 10'. 

GUJNEKA, in the British district of Bareilly, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the town of Bareilly to Setapoor, and I'l miles 
S.E. of the former. It is situate on the banks of the Punaili, a 
small stream passable by a good ford. The road in this part 
of the route is good ; the country open, fertile, and cultivated. 
Lat. 28° 20', long. 79° 41'. d 

GUJOWLEE, in the British district of Agra, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
left bank of the Jumna, seven miles N. of the city of Agra. 
Lat. 27° 15', lopg. 78° 3'. 

GUJPOOll, in the British district of Goruckpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a small 
town on the right 4)auk of the river llaptee. It contains the 
brick-built residence of a native rajah, now quite in ruins. 
Tbhere are besides about 225 mud-built buildings. Distance 
from Goruckpoor cautonriicnts, 8.E., 18 miles. Lat. 26° 30', 
long. 83° 28'. 

GUJllO WLxA, in the British district of Moradabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from the tow n of Meerut to Moradabad, and 40 miles 
S.E. of thq former place. There is a small bazar, and the 
surrounding country is flat, open, and partially cultivated. 
The road in this part of the route is generally bad. Distant 
li.W. from Calcutta 923 miles. Lat. ^8° 51', long. 78° 19'. 
GDJURU-WALLA,or-GOOJEEAWALA, in the Punjab, 
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a town on the route from Amritsir to Vazecrabad, and 20 miles 
S. of the latter place. Here is a large square fort with mud 
walls, surrounded by a ditch. It was the original residence of 
the family of lluiijeet Siii'gh, whose graiultiither, born atwthis 
place, was a common soldier. The ashes of llunjeet Singh’s 
father and motlier are deposited here in tombs of plain appear- 
ance. It a few years ago was tlie resitkyicc of the celebrated 
Hari Singh, the most dauntless of all the Sikh cliieftains. The 
interior of the fort is very higidy decorated, and the garden is 
described by Baron Yon liiigel as one of the linest he saw in 
India. It abounds in fine fruit-trees, especially orange-trees, 
covered with fruit superior to that of China. The fragrance 
from .th^ superb collection of trees, shrubs, and llowers, is 
described as almost overpowering. J^'umerous ornamental 
buildings, appropriately embellished, and a fountain always 
playing, so as to send forth a broad sheet of limpid water, 
complete the attractions of the scene. Gujuru- Walla is in 
lat. 32^ 10', long. 13'. 

GUJY^'LEE, in Bnssahir, a village on the route from 
Kothkaeto the Bnrinda Pass, and eight miles E. of the former. 
It is inhabited by minors,^ who extract and smelt the iron-ore 
of the neighbouring hills. The elevation probably exceeds 
G,000 feet. Lat. 31" S', long. 77" 42'. 

GULEE BUSSUII, in the British district of Kumaon, lieu- 
tenant-go verjiorsh ip of the North-West Proviueps, a village on 
the route from Almora to Sircciiuggiir, and 12 miles N. W. of 
the former, 'riicro is cncamping-groiind near a stream half a 
mile from tho village. Lat. 29" 42', long. 79^ 30'. 

GTJLBli, in the Baree Dooab division of tho Punjab, a town 
situated on tho right bank of tho river Beas, 120 miles E. by 
N. .of the tow’ll of Lahore. Lat. 31" 57', long. 70" 12'. 

GULGAOM PllVlPEALLA, in the* British district of 
CanJeish, presidency of Bombay, a town in which some very 
elegant and expensive houses have of late years been built by 
native bankers and the great exporters of cotton. Lat. 21°, 
long. 76° 37'. 

GULLOO ElVEE, in Scindc, one of the numerous ohanuels 
by which the waters of the Indus disembogue into the sea. It 
leaves the parent stream in lat, 24° 28', long. 67° 64', aml| 
pursuing a south-westerly direction for fifty miles, reaches tho 
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sea, under the name of the Hujainri, in lat. 24° 8', long. 
67° 26'. 

GULZARGAXJ,^* iii the British district of Jounpoor, 
licutruaiit-governorship of the Nori'n-'Weat Provinces, a town 
on the route from Allahabad to Jounpoor cantonment, 53^ 
miles N.E. of the former, 13 AV. of the latter. It has a bazar, 
and supplies inaj be^ebtained. The road in this part of the 
route is heavy ; the country partially cultivated. Lat. 25° 44', 
long. 82° 34'. 

G U MAE. — A small town in tlie north-east of the Punjab, 
and on the southern slope of the Himalaya. 'Ihc houses are 
built of stones, cemented with mud, and strengthened with 
timbers of lir laid horizontally. The roofs are of lir spars, 
covered with slates ; but as tlu^sc are laid loose, they form a 
very imperfect protection against the weather. 'Pliore is here 
a mine of rock-salt, which is worked to considerable extent, 
but in a very rude manner. The salt is of a reddish colour, 
and is very compact and heavy. 'The rajah of AEuiidi derives a 
considerable revenue by its sale. Lat. 31° 57', long. 76° 21'. 

GUAI BADEE. — A to\ni in tlie Brilisli district of Kurrachee, 
province of 8ciuJo, pre.sidency of Bombay, 14 miles S. of Tutta. 
Lat. 24° 33', long. 67° 57'. 

GUAIBHERA, in the Jiritish district of Allahabad, lieu- 
tenant-go vcrnorsliip of the North- AV"e.st Provinces, a town on 
the route froin Allahabad to Goruckpoor, 15 miles N.N.E. of 
the former. Lat. 25° 39', long. 82° 4'. 

GUxMBTIlR (EASTERxV),* a stream of Malwa, rises^ on 
the north side of4;hc Vindhya range, seven miles S.E. of the 
British cantonment of Mow,, and in lat. 22° 30', long. 75° 64'. 
It holds a course generally northerly for about seveiity-fivo 
miles, and fulls into the 8eepra on the right side, in lat. 23° 26', 
long. 75° 42'. It is crossed about ten miles from its source, by 
the route from Mow to Indore, “ by a good® ford ; bed forty 
yards wide, banks steep, and bottom gravelly ; water through- 
out the year.” About sixty-five miles from its source, and in 
lat. 23° 1 ^, long. 75° 42', it is crossed,^ by means of a ford, by 
the route from Baitool to Necmuch. The bed is fifty yards 
wide, stream fifteen,* and one foot deep ip fair season ; bottom 

• * RoBcgardon-market ; from Gulzar, ''rose-garden/* and Ganj, "mart 
or market.** 
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sand and rock; banks steep, and cut into ravines, through 
wliich the road passes for some distance.” 

GUMBHIE (WESTERN),! or ANTAG, a river of Malwa, « e.i.o. Ms. doc. 
rises^ 22 miles S.W. of the town of Nimlvera, in l^t. 24^20', * Mnicoim, ^irf*** 
long. 74° 40', and, holding a course of forty-five miles, in a ||| Gumtheor* 
direction generally north-westerly, falls into the river Boris on 
the right side, about half a mile west dS Chittorgiirh, and in 
lat. 24° 53', long. 74° 44'. It is crossed, on the route from ® Ganicn, Thi.ios 
N eemuch to Nusserabad, by means of a stone bridge, close to 
Chittorgurh, and described by liebcr'* as “ the ruins of a long, * joum. through 
lofty, and handsome bridge, of eight arches, and one semi- 
circular one in the centre, with a ruined tower and gateway at 
each end.” 

GUMIIEEEPOOII,! in the British district of Azimgiirh, * m*. doc. 

lieutenant-governorship of the North- A\^C8t iVovinces, a small 
town, with bazar, on the route from the to\\;n of Aziingnrli to 
that of .Tounpoor, and JG*** miles S.AV. of the former, 2G N.E. ® oiinipn, T.ihioi 
of the latter. The road in this part of the route is very heavy, 
over a low, level country, only partially cultivated. Distant 
N. from Benares 45 miles. liat. 25° 54', long. 83° 3'. 

GUMNAIGPOLIAAF. — A town in the native state of e.i.c. Ms. doc. 
Mysore, 128 miles N.E. from Seyngapatam, and 117 miles 
N.AV. by AV. from Arcot. Lat. 13° 50', long. 77° 59'. ^ 

GUMPAPOOL. — A town in the native state of Jlhotau, E.r.c. Ms. doc. 
two miles from the left bank of the Monas, and 95 miles N. by 
A\^ from Gowhatty. Lat. 27° 30', long. 91° 34'. 

GUMSALEE,! the British district of Kumaon, lieutenant- » r.i.c. Ms. doc. 
governorship of the North-AV'est Province^ a village on the 
I’oute from Joshimath to the Niti -Pass, and 15 miles S. of the _ 
latter. It is situate on the right bank of the Doulee, where 
the river, flowing southwards, passes frgin a deep ravine, ^ « As. soc. Brag, 
bounded on each side by enormous precipices of gneiss and ji.ttLn, vuiMo ' 
granite, and enters on a picturesque and w-ell-wooded glen. »>»<•* nui Pass. 
Gumsaleo is in th*e Niti subdivision of the Bhotia Mahalls, 
which extend over the comparatively depressed tract lying ’ As. Ri>8 xvll. 1 
between the Nauda Devi group and the north-eastern frontier.® “i™";,* 
Elevation above tbe sea 10,317 feet.^ Lat. 80^ 413*, long. M.iiaih 
79 52 . ^ gcnonil'a Map. 

GUNAI, in the British district of Kumaon, lieutenant* Oiinimi, T.btn.t 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
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route from Alinora to Sireenuggur, and 36 miles N.W. of the 
former. It is situate near the river liamgunga, which is fordable 
except ill the rains, when it can be crossed, at about a mile 
froir. the village, by means of a sangfia or wooden bridge. Lat. 


29" 50', long. 79° 20'. 

E.I.C. Ms. Doc. GUXAJSGUIMI. — A town in the ]?ajpoot state of Beeka- 
noer, 119 miles N. br^E. fVom Beekaneer, and 124 miles E. by 
N. from Bhawulpoor. Ijat. 20° 40', long. 73° 4S'. 

* K,T.c. Ms. Doc. GUXBllUll.^ — A river rising in the south-western declivity 

K.I.C. TriR. suiv. Himalaya, in about lat. 30° 52', long. 77° 8'. It takes a 

north-westerly course, and flows along the south-western base 

* Lloyd, journ to of tlic height Oil wliicli Subatlioo stands, and 1,300 feet^ below 

Himalaya, i. idi. aboiit fivo iiiile.s bcvoiid which, it receives from 

the north-east its most considerable feeder. It continues its 
north-westerly course down tlic deep valh?y which separates the 
ridge of Kamgurh^ froin that of j\[ah)wn, and, after a course of 
about forty miles, falls into the Sutlej in lat. 31° 17', long. 
76° 47'. 


GUXDEVEE, in the district of Broach, presidency of 
Bombay, a town and port situate on the estuary of tlio river 
Eeb, at wliicli the British government possess the right of 
levying customs-duties. 4**^ po*’!'; however, belongs in 

sovereignty to the (iiiicowar,* the provisions of the British 
custom §-laws have not been introduced therein. Lat. 20° 40', 
long. 73° 2'. • 

GUXI)ljA(’AArx\, a river of the Aladras presidency, rising 
in lat. 15° 40', long. 78° 49', and, flowing in a very circuitous 
course for 155 mites, through tlic British collectorates Cudda- 
. pah, Nellorc, and Guntoor, falls into the Bay of Bengal thir- 
teen miles west of the town of Ongole, and in lat. 15° 33', 
long. 80° 18'. ^ • 

, E.iG.Ms.Dnc. GUXDLA PETTA. — ^A town in the native state of Mysore, 

42 miles S. from Scriiigapatam, and 89 miles E. from Gannar 
nore. Lat. 11° 50', long. 70° 44'. 

Garden, Tabiei of GUXDOUS, or GOOXUOSE, in the Eajpoot state of 
RouteB,m Joud pores a town on the route from Nusseerabad to Deesa, 
and 120 miles 8.AV. of the former. It contains a good bazar, 
and is abundantly supplied W’ith wjter.* The road, which is 
•Srm and good, passes over a level, bare country. Lat. 26° 89', 
long. 73° 31'. 


I Rombny Rev, 
* DiR|). 24 April, 
1S49. . 
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GTJNDUCK. 


GUNDTJCK * SALAGEA, or NAEATANI.^-A large 
river, flowing from tlio Himalaya, and falling into tlie Ganges. 
The position of its remotest source has probably not yet been 
iTulubitably ascertained.* Bnehanau*^ sayg: “This is a^raiid 
river, the moat remote source of wliich, named Damodarkuiul, 
is beyond the Snowy Mountains, in the territories of a cliief of 
Bhotan or Thibet, named the IMaatangt^^nja, and now tributary 
to Gorkha.” The position of the source thus assigned- is 
lat. 29° 40', long. 83° 14'. Colebrooke, liowcver, expresses® a 
W’isli “ that some traveller may bo induced to visit the Hima- 
laya in that quarter, and explore the great Gandhaki river to 
its source at the foot of Dliawalagiri ;** a position laid down 
from trigonometrical operations in lat. 29° 11', long. 82° 59', 
or about half a degree larther sou|;h. After a long and 
winding course through the immense chasms of tlie Himalaya 
and the hills of inferior height south of them, and during 
which it receives numerous tributary stnnims, it is joined, at 
Nayakot, in lat. 27° 31', long. 81° 5', by the Trisoolgunga,t 

* Gaincia, in Sanscrit, means “rhinoceros and Ritter® supposes that 
hence is the name of the river, but gives no reiisoiis in sui)port of his 
opinion. Hamilton says, “ In northern llindoslan, the term Guudnek is 
a general appellation for river.”® He quotes Roimcll ; hut though search 
has been iii.ade, no mention of this river has been discovered in Reiiiicll ; 
and the passage quoted by Hamilton, is erroneously given from Wilford, 
who observes,^ “Tlie Gnndaci or (j!aiid<acav«ati is called Gandac in the spoken 
dialects, and is the Condoehates of Megastheucs and adds, “The® river 
Gandaca is so called, because it proceetls from a mountain of that name. 
The people of Naypala call it Ciindaci, because it proceeds from the Cunda- 
Sthala, or the two cavities or dopre-ssions of the teuiides of Vishnu, in the 
ahape of a mountain. It is also called 8alagrania, because of the stone of 
that name found in its bed. Another name fur it is Narayani, bec.auSh 
Vishnu or Narayaim abides in its waters, in the shape of the above stone." 
Buchanan observes,* that “all the upper paH of the river is usually named 
Narayani, after the Supreme Being, or Salagntmi, after stones which the 
Hindoos worship, and which are found in its channel and aiids, that the 
name Gandak is giVen to it in the plains ; “nor is it ever used among the 
mountaineers, except by such as are acquainted with the continuity of the 
stream, and adapt their conversation to the understanding of the people in 
the low country.” * 

t The Buri Gandak of Walker’s map: Triipilgunga, fromV-isul, “a 
trident oc three-pointed* sj^ar,” the emblem of Siva, andGanga, “river;” 
and no doubt the name is connected with some legend respecting that 
mythological personage. 


* E.I.C.Mi.Doe. 


* Survey of 
Kantcrn India, 
ii. 318. 


^ On the IIei;;ht 
of the White 
Mountain of 
Iliinuhiya, in 
nriiiidc’a Juiirnal, 
voi. xi. 1st Cfric-fs, 
p. 243, A.i). 1821. 


* SliukcKpesir, 
Diet. 

I'j’dkunde, v. 

noo, 

^ (lazoltecr, 1.015. 


4 As. Kea. xlv. 412 
~ Uii the .4iif'ioiit 
(it>iiarn|)hy of 
liidiii. 

^ As. Res ut 
supra, 415. 


* Siirv. East. Asia, 
ii. 310. 


I Sliakeapear, ut 
supra. 
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* Buchanan, ii. 
318. 

Prinscp, Steam 
Nnrfpailoii in 
India, 48. 


* ii. SOI. 


• ft. 318. 


* As. Res. zir. 414 
■—On the Ancient 
Oeolonr of India. 


which comes from tlie higher parts of the Himalaya north of 
Katlimiindoo, and is considered by Buchanan to have the 
greater voliinie of water, tliougli its course is tlie shorter of 
tlie t\vo.* I’rom this point downwifrds it is navigable^ for- 
canoes ; and at Bhedaunji, ten miles below the confluence last 
]iamcd, becomes so for boats of considerable burthen. The 
length of course from^ks remotest source down to this point 
will be 200 miles. A short distance below this, it sweeps 
round the base of IVtaddar Mountain, in the Sub-IIiinalayan 
range. Buchanan* describes the sconeiy there, as not to be 
surpassed. “The utmost magnilicence, however, of rude 
nature tliat I have ever seen, is the view from the Gnndaki, in 
passing up that river by the foot of INfaddar. The .river is 
larger, I think, than tl^c Tliamcs at Clielsca, and much liner, 
being perfectly clear. Its banks are partly abrupt rocks, 
partly levels covered with very stately forests, while every turn 
opens a new view of the snowy peaks seen over an endless 
variety of dark, shaggy mountains, which in most countries 
would bo considered as stupendous.” He adds, that upon 
reaching the plains, it appears in the dry season to have quite 
as much water® as the Ganges after the junction of the 
Jumna at Allahabad. In consequence of the height of the 
banks, the breadth does not much increase in the rainy season, 
but the current becomes so rapid as to give rise to danger. In 
the dry season fhe water is ten or twelve feet -deep, and the 
current, although equable, is very strong, ai)proaching near, 
but not reaching that degree of rapidity wliich occasions a 
rippling noise ; tlu?- \vater is perfectly clear, and the bottom 
consists chiefly of large water-worn pebbles. Though navi- 
gable continuously through its whole course downwards from 
Bhelaunji, there arc in t^p part of its channel nearer tliat place 
many rapids and passes, w’herc, the course being obstructed by 

* Wilford* relateft a legend rcnpecting the origin, of those two head- 
waters of the Ounduck. Vishnu dreading the power of the planet Saturn, 
had recourse to Maya or illusion, and assumed the form of a rocky moun- 
tain, but stiq did not deceive his enemy, who, in the shape of a worm, 
pierced an^ gnawed every part of this illusive body. Vishnu was thus 
tormented for one revolution of Saturn, and through pain and vexation,^ 
sweated most profusely, especially about the 'temples, from each of wliich 
isifoed a stream,— the Crishna or Black, and the Sweta or White Gnndiik ; 
the one to the east, the other to the west. 



GUNDUCK. 


rocks, navigation becomes difficult and dangerous. Near 
Bhelaunji it first touches the British territory, which for fifteen 
miles it divides from Nepaul ; thence taking a south-easterly 
direction, forms for twenty miles the boiyidary bctwccit the 
districts of Goruckporo and Sarun ; then for forty miles flows 
through Sarun, and again for seventeen miles forms the boun- 
dary between the two beforc-montio»gd districts, when it 
again enters Sanin, tlirougli which it holds a circuitous course, 
but generally in a south-easterly direction, for forty-five miles, 
to lat. 26° 13', long. 8d° 58', whore it touches on the British 
district of Tirhoot, and continuing its circuitous but gene- 
rally south-easterly course for sixty miles, during which it 
forms tl\p boundary between the districts of Sarun and Tir- 
lioot, it falls into the Ganges^ * on tlie left side, in lat. 25° 39', 
long. 85° 16', at the town of liajceporc, situate on the left 
bank, and opposite tlie city of Patna. According to the view 
of 13uchanan, its Icngtli of course t shoulil ho estimated at 
407 miles. At its confluence with tlie Ganges, the latter is a 
wide expanse of water, probably not less than four miles® iu 
breadth, from Hajeepore on the north bank to Patna on the 
south, aud having two large shifting banks'*’ or islands, which 
much perplex the navigation. It does not appear that the 
G unduck, after leaving the inouu{ains, receives any feeder of 
importance ; but during the rainy season it inosculates right 
aud left with many watercourses tlien travcj’sing that alluvial 
country. Buchanan,^ in his report, drawn up above forty years 
ago, adverts to the great changes whicli the river-channel had 
undergone in tlie thirty years which had 4hen elapsed since 
Eenncll laid down the survey of that part of the Gauges. 
“ The island, wlicn Major llennell made his survey, which was 
opposite to the caiifoiiment of Banagur, seems to have been 
carried away ; and that which was then situate east from it, iu 
the middle of the river, now, in a great measure, adheres to 
the southern banS. In the rainy season, a passage still con- 
tinues open ; but in the fair season, its upper end becomes 
perfectly dry, and boats can no longer reach the .Company’s 
cloth-factory, situated on the former bank of the rivv. This 
island is now about* six ^miles long, and* where largest, about 

* Heber styles it <'the Gunduck from Nepaul." 

t Hamilton ' estimates its length of course at 450 miles. 


’ Hpl)pr, Jniirn. 
tlimiigh liidiii, 

i. m :> i . 


* Rennell, Bcnpil 
Atlas, No. 14. 

® Unrnn, Flrpl Im- 
prcssioiiii, i, 20e. 


* Ktistcra India, 
1.7. 


* Gazetteer, 1.614* 
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* PrlnM>p, Tiidian 
THblpi, II. 18. 


* Gnrdpfi, Tablm 
of IloutHfl, 188. 

* JMifinoiro, 411. 


I E.I.C. All. Doc. 


* Siin'py of 
EaHtcTii India, 
if. SKI. 


* Ut kupni, II. 317. 


one broad. The main channel, passing round the north side of 
the ahovc-ineiitioned island, docs not now receive the Gandaki 
at llajipiir; a long, wide, aiul cultivated tongue of land pro- 
jectsi. from tlie we^t side of the CTaiidaki, and passing east 
about six miles from Hajipur, separates the stream of the 
Gandaki from the Ganges; hut as iu the rainy season a small 
cliauncl separates tlijs tongue from the northern shore, the 
union of the two rivers is still supposed to take place where 
it did formerly, and on the full moon of Jvartik (seventh lunar^ 
month), the holy spot is frequented by immense multitudes ; 
and at Jlariharchhatra, on the west bank of the Gandaki, 
opposite to Hajipur, there is then held a very great fair, 
especially for horses.*’ In Tassin’s great map of Bengal and 
Behar (Calcutta, 1841,), the tongue of laud mentioned above is 
represented as severed from the northern bank by the main 
stream of the Ganges restored to its former channel. In lat. 
27° 9', long. 84° 9', ioo miles above its mouth, tlic Gunduck is 
crossed, at the village of Butsura, by the route from Goruck- 
pore to Mullye, the passage being made by ferry.® The Gun- 
duck is mentioned by Baber"* as a line of defence taken up by 
the Bengalees to resist his invasion. 

GIJJVHCCK CHOTA,* or LESSEE GUxVHUCK,* so 
called in distinction from the greater Gunduck, flowing a little 
farther to tlie east. It is called Burhut GunduA, or Old 
Gunduck, froii) a notion of the natives that it at one time 
formed part of the course of the Great Gunduck, though, as 
Buchanan^ observes, it is impossible, in consequence of inter- 
vening mountains, <hat there could have been any communica- 
tion between the streams. The Chota Gunduck rises from a 
line perennial fountain at the base of a mountain, near the 
northern boundary of the district of Goruckpore, and abont 
lat. 27° 20', long. 8^° 50'. It holds a sinuous course, but 
generally in a southerly direction, and, fifty-two milesj from 
its source, according to Buchanan,® is “ little sunk below 
the surface, and towards the end of February (dry season) 

* Chota, ‘•little.” t Burha, “old.” 

X Tliese distanceH froiij^ the river's source do not correspond with the 
statements of Buchanan ; the reason being^athat tliey are ascertained by 
uncasuTeinent along the course of the river, while those of Buchanan are 
measured directly acroas the country. 
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contained a pretty clear stream, about forty feet wide, and 
more than knce-dccp ;** and fifty-six miles Ipwer down, or 108 
from its source, “ the Lesser^ Gunduck in some parts is a * u. ib. 
channel 100 yards wide, ^I'hich in March cq^tains a clear,^entle 
stream, thirty yards wide and two feet deep, running on pure 
sand ; in other parts it is much narrower, the channel being 
clay ; and there the water is deep, butc^veii in November (close 
of the rainy season) nearly stagnant, and ratlier dirty.’* At 
about 150 miles from its source, and scveiiiecn from its mouth, 
according to the same author,® this river may be 150 or 200 = li. .‘iis. ' 
yards wide. At all seasons it may be navigated by canoes, 
although it has little current and is full of weeds; and in the 
rainy season boats of 1,000 maunds (thirty-six tons) burden 
could freipient it.” It receives numerpus small streams right 
and left, and eoniinuiiicates by lateral cliannels with several of 
the watercourses which ahoiind iu this level and alluvial tract, 
and, having flo\vcd altogether about 170 miles, falls into the 
Gogra on the left side, iu lat. 26” T, long. 84” 12'. 

GUNDU K (THE LITTLE). — A river rising on th8 northern 
boundary of the British district of Sarun, presidency of Bengal, 
near Port Soomeysur, in lat. 27° 22', long. 84° 22'. Plowing 
in a south-easterly direction for about 120 miles, it, in lat. 

26° 16', long. 85° 18', leaves the district of Saruii and enters 
that of Tirhoot, whicli it traverses in the same direction for 
about seventy miles, to its junction with tl^o Bagmuttee, in 
lat. 25° 45', long. 86° 2'. 

GUNGA.— A considerable watorciourse of the Ganges, 
leaving that river in lat. 28° 6', long. 78° ^4', and flowing iu a 
south-easterly course for fifty miles, during wdiich it divides the 
Budaon collectorate from those of Allygurh and Mynpooree, 
enters the district of Purruckabad, which it traverses for forty- 
five miles, and then rejoins the parent stream, in lat. 27° 26', 
long. 79° 39'. 

GUNGA BAL. — A small lake in Cashmere, on the Haramuk vigne, li. iss. 
Mountain, on the north-eastern boundary of the valley. It is 
a mile and a half long, and two or three huudre<J yards wide. 

Its appearance presents nothing remarkable, and its dimensions, 
it has been seen, are inconsiderable ; bitt it is regarded with a 
superstitious veneration of the deepest kind by the Hindi^os. 

Pilgrims flock to its banks, aud into its waters arc thrown such 
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fragments of bone as remain undesfroyed by the fires lighted 
by Hindoo feeling to consume the fleshly habitation from which 
the spirit has departed. Lat. 27', long. 74® 58'. 

GUXGAPEliSAD. — A town in' the British district of 
Piirncah, presidency of Bengal^ 43 miles S. of Ptimeah. Lat. 
25® Itf, long. 87® 38'. 

GUXGAPOORA.-“ \ town in the Rajpoot state of.Oodej'- 
poor, 92 miles S.S.W. from Ajmeer, and 106 miles S.E. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25® 13', long. 74® 21'. 

GUNGAVULLY. — A river of Bombay, rising in lat. 
15® 45', long. 75° 10', a few miles south-east from Dharwar, and, 
flowing in a south-westerly direction for thirty-five miles 
through Dharwar, and 8i.\ty-Hve miles through North Danara, 
falls into the Indian Ocean, in lat. 14® 36', long. 71° 23'. 

GUNGAWUTTKE.— A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or the dominions of the 
Nizam, situate on tfie left bank of the Toongabudra river, and 
30 miles N.W''. from Bellary. Lat. 15® 26', long. 76® 38', 

GUNGE. — A town in the British district of Cuttack, presi- 
dency of Bengal, 58biiles E.N.E. of Cuttack, Lat. 20® 45', 
long. 86® 46'. 

G UNGEEREE, in the British district of Allyghur, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a smalltown 
on the route, by Ivhasganj, from Bareilly to Allyghur cantoni 
ment, and 26 miles ^ S.E. of tlio latter, 54 miles N.E. of Agra. 
It has a bazar and a market, and is abundantly supplied with 
water from wells. The road to the north-west, or towards 
Allygurh, is good ; to the cast, or towards Khasganj, in some 
places good, in others very heavy ; the country open and par- 
tially cultivated. Lat. 27® 51', long. 78® 31'. 

GUNGEROO, in the British district of Muzufurnugup, ■ 
lieutenant-governorship of the Nortli-AVest Provinces, a village 
in the narrow tract between the Doab Canal on the cast and the 
river Jumna on the west, and four miles W. of the formePi 
three E. of the latter. Lat. 29® 18', long. 77® 17'. 

GUNGIIJJN. — A river rising in the British district of 
Bijnoup, lat. 29® 39', long. 78® 31', and, after a direct south- 
westerly course of aboht seventy miles, falls into the Uril oh 
thq. left side, in lat. 28® 25', long. 79® I'. It has a consider- ' 
able stream, running between steep banks, and is unfordable 
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in the rains, but fordable in many places during the dry 
season. 

OUNGOH,^ in the llritish distinct of Suharunpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of tlite Korth-AVeat Provinces, a towji, tlie 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same name, containing 
a population of (),2G0 inhabitants, 2 and situate in lat. 29° 4G', 
long. 77° 20'. . 

GUNGOLEE IIATH,^ in the British district of Kuiuaon, 
lieutenant-goA^eriiorship of the North- AVest Provinces, a small 
market-town, or rather village, on the route from Almorah can- 
tonment to Petoragurh, 34 miles^ N.E. of the former. AVater 
is obtained from a baoli or groat well, and supplies may bo 
had. Near the village is encamping-ground. Lat. 29° 40', 
long. 80° 5'. 

GUNGPOOU,^ in tlie British district of Cawnpore, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North- AVest Provinces, a village on 
the route from Cawnpore to blitehgurh, and 39 miles'-* S.E. of 
the latter. The road in this part of the route is bad ; the 
country level and higldy cultivated.® Lab. 2G° 57', long. 
80° 4'. 

GUNGE AN A. — A town in the Eajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
57 miles E. by N. from Jodhpoor, and 4G miles AV. from Ajiuecr. 
Lat. 26° 34', long. 73° 69'. 

QUNG UEAE. — A town in tho^Eajpoot* state of Jlialawar, 

' on the right bank of the Cliota Kallee Sind river, and 122 miles 
AV.N.AST. from Bhopal. Lat. 23° 54', long. 75° 39'. * 

GUNJOOLY, in ITydrabad, or territory of the Nizam, a 
town 60 miles AV. of the town of Bcedcr, E28 N.AV. of the city 
of llydrabad. Lat. 17° 65', long. 7G° 42'. 

GUNJUNSIR.— A town in the native state of Cutch, 
45 miles N.AV. from Bhoqj, and 107 miles S.E. from 'Tatta. 
Lat. 23° 39', long. G9° 10'. 

GUNNAIEY. — A town in the native state Of Hyderabad, 
or territory of thd Nizam, on the left bank of the Payne Gunga 
river, and 177 miles N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 54', long. 
78° 33'. 

GUNNAPOOB. — ^A town in the native state of Qude, two 
miles from the right bank of the river Q^gra, and 71 miles N. 
by E. from Lucknow. Lat. 27° 60', long. 81° 20'. ^ 

GUNNBA GUEH. — town in one of the Cuttack i^fehals 
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of Orissa, situate 65 miles W. from Cuttack, on the right bank 
of the llllalianuddoe river. Lat. 20^^ 24', long. 85° 6'. 

Qtr^NNUPWAERUM. — A town in the British district of 
Enjaljuiuiidry, presidency of Madras, 40 miles W.N.W. of 
Rajah m undry. Lat. 17° 11', long. 81° 20'. 

GUNOoil G IT Jill. — A town in the native state of Bhopal, 
14 miles N.W. from IToosungabad, and 30 miles S.S.E. from 
Bhopal. Lat. 22° 50', long. 77° 32'. 

GUAOUH,^ in the Brilisli district of Panceput, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village or small 
town on the route from Belhi to Kurnoul, and 30^ miles N. of 
tlie former. It is surrounded by a ruined® wall, but otherwise 
has, according to Barr,^ a pleasing appearance : “ The approach 
to Guunour, w here we halted, is extremely picturesque ; a few 
huts Oil a rising ground, overhung by some large and drooping 
trees, bounding one side of the prospect, the other being 
formed by a large and handsome caravanserai, with its em- 
battled wall and towers reflected on the surface of a beautifully 
clear tank.” The road in this part of the route is generally 
good, thougli ill a fciv places heavy. Lat. 29° 7', long. 77° 3'. 

GGNliOEA.^ — A small river, ri.sirig in the hill state of 
Hindoor, amidst the loiver range of the lilnmluya,^ about 
lat. 31° 9', long. 70° 51'. li takes a north-westerly direction, 
along the north-eastern base of the high steep ridge of 
Malown,2 which separates it from the Gunbhur, holding a 
parallel course at a distance of about three miles. Tlio Guurora, 
after a course of about fifteen miles, falls into the Sutlej, in 
lat. 31° 17', long. 70° 48'. 

GUNTOOB,' a collectorate under tlio presidency of 
Madras, is bounded on the north by the Kistna river, which 
separates it from the Nizam's dominions and the British dis- 
trict of Masulipatam ; on ilie south by Nclloro and the Bay 
of Bengal ; on the east by Masulipatam ; and on the west by 
the Cuddapah collectorate and the territory of the Nizam. 
It lies between lat. 15° 37' and 16° 50', and long. 79° 15' — 
80° 59', and the area, according to ofGcial return, is 4,960* 
square ipiles.^ The seacoast of this district extends from 
Gollapalem, in a direction from south-west to north-east, for 

I* Acconling to Another* return, however, only 8,500 square miles ; but 
this is obviously below Uie actual extent. 
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thirty miles, and subsequently in a direction, first eastward, 
and afterwards south-eastward, for about tw*enty-five mih's 
more, to the principal mouth of the Ivistna. This coast is 
generally called the Golcolula^ coast, wdiich is understoqj to 
commence at about lat. 15° 2(y, and to proceed northwards, in 
contradistinction to the coast of Coromandel, which extends 
from the limit just named to the vieiiiW of Adam’s Bridge. 
The coast is so low as not to be easily distinguished at a safe 
distance, and is, moreover, beset by an extensive and dangerous 
bank, called the Shoal of Motapilly. In consequence of these 
dangers and impedimenta to navigaiioii, this coast, for an 
extent of lifty-four miles, is scarcely frequented by shipping, 
especially, during the north-east monsoon, which prevails 
throughout October, November, and December. In the ex- 
tensive division of Paliiad, forming the western part of the 
district, the country is very hilly, the geological formation 
being generally basaltic, and earthquakes,** a^ld other volcanic 
phenomena, have occasionally occurred. Partlier eastward 
are extensive deposits of limestone, interspersed with syenite. 
The limestone in some places has a foliated texture, like slate, 
and is wrought by tho native populati^/a for roofing their 
houses. In many places arc extensive' mines of rich iron-orc: 
malachite, and other indications of copper-ore, are of frequent 
occurrence. Tho soil in Pulnad, or the western part, being 
stony, and of a rugged nature, is rather unproductive, and in 
most places overrun with jungle ; in the vicinity of the sea, it 
is sterile and sandy -, but the intervening portion, in the middle 
of the district, is dark-coloured loamy ; aiii in the vicinity of 
the river Kistna, it is deep, alhivial, and very fertile. The 
principal river is the Kistna, which, coming from tho territory* 
of the Nizam, flows, on its entrance into this district, first in a 
northerly direction for twenty-three iniles,*then has an easterly 
course for fifty-seven miles, to Govindpur, and subsequently 
proceeds in a nordi-eastcrly direction for twenty-one miles, to 
Eantamuddi, separating for the whole of that distance tho 
territory of tho Nizam from the district of Guntoor. At tho 
last-named point, it takes a direction south-east, for 
110 miles, to its mouth, forms the dividing line between this 
district and the British district of Masulipatam. This river^ 
formerly little available for irrigation, has recently, through 
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the liberal efforts of the government, become an important and 
valuable instrument for diftiising fertility over the adjacent 
country. To navigation,® the violence of its current, and the 
varying, uncertain doptli of its stream, are great impediments. 
Tlie otlier rivers are the Gundama,® tlie Nullamuda, which 
rises in the Innacoondah hills, in i^ilmaud, and traverses a 
course of 100 miles before it reaches the sea, filling several 
tanks in its way; and also the Xagolcr and the Pillaur; but 
these are merely torrents, nearly or entirely dry during the 
hot season. Tanks, or artificial lakes, are not numerous, though 
of importance for irrigation. This district lies within the 
influence of the south-west and north-cast monsoons. The 
former coininences in May, and occasional rains continue till 
thesmonth of August, moderating tl\e heat of the land winds, 
which blow sometimes with great force across this part of the 
couiitry. A great quantity of rain also falls in the months of 
September, October, and November. The heat at Ountoor is 
greatest from tlio middle of Marcli to the middle of J une. 

Tlio zoology" of Guntoop is meagre, there being fewer wild 
animals in this part of India than in almost any other. 
Cholum (Holcus sorghum) is the staple alimentary crop of the 
district, and rice in considerable quantity is grown in the low 
tracts along the seashore and the courses of the river ; bajra 
(IIolcus spicatus) is also grown in considerable quantities ; 
besides oil-secd.s, turmeric, onions, capsicum, and various escu- 
lent vegetables. The principal commercial crops ore betel, 
tobacco, and cotton. Cotton cloths arc manufactured to a 
considerable extent, and exported to the territory of the Nizam, 
as wx‘11 as to the llritish districts. The cattle® of Guntoor are 
*in great repute, and buUoijKs are exported in great numbers. 
The price of a pair of thc/best breed varies from to 14i. 

Of the population, various estimates, widely distant from 
each other, have been atr different times put forth. The severe 
famines which have repeatedly visited the country, and tho 
consequent diminution of numbers by mortality and emigra- 
tion, may^ account for part of the discrepancy. Little advan- 
tage, hd'wxvcr, would result from any attempt to reconcile the 
conflicting statements on the subject. It may suffice to state, 
^liat in a recent .official document,® the population of Guntoor 
is given at 570,089. Of the inhabitants; about one-eighteenth 
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are Mussulmans, the rest Hindoos ; and of these last about a 
seventh are of the Brahmin caste. 

The circar of Guntoor proper is composed of five large 
zemindaries, whiljh were •permanently assessed, in at 

122,545/. This assessment was light almost beyond example : 
it was below the estimates^ founded on the collections of the 
seven preceding years, and even to th^ extent of 2,450/. below 
the offers made by the zemindars themselves ; the revenue 
authorities of the day being determined that, whatever error 
was committed in fixing the future pesheush, should be on the 
side of extreme moderation. The result was, that for many 
years some of the zemindars realized from sixty to sixty-five, 
and othe/s from seventy to ninety per cent, above tiic pesheush. 
Waiving all reference to the irregular profits derived from the 
extortionate cesses and compulsory contributions which the 
zemindars appear to have systematically levied from the ryots, 
the diflference between the rental received *by the former, and 
the demand of the state, was, on an avei’age of years, so con- 
siderable as to admit of their sustaining, without difiiculty, any 
loss which an unfavourable season, or even a succession of such 
seasons, might occasion to them. The principle of compensa- 
tion is indeed the very basis of the permanent settlement, and 
the zemindar has no more right tb claim a relaxation in the 
terms of his contract, on the ground of unfavourable seasons, 
than the government has to enhance its demand when cultiva- 
tion is extended, crops are abundant, or prices high. The 
assessment under the permanent settlement was paid in full, 
aud with great regularity, until 18J10. •In that year, the 
zemindars began to tall into arrear, aud thenceforward their 
embarrassments continued to increase. The impression upon 
the minds of the home authorities was, that these zemindaries 
had been depopulated and impovcrishei by the famine and 
pestilence wdiich raged throughout the Northern Circars, and 
especially Guntofir, in the years 1832, 1833, and 1834; and 
their zemindars were consequently regarded as the victims of 
misfortune, deserving of indulgent consideration.. In 1836, 
the experiment was tried of employing tho zemi|idars as 
managers of their estates (then under ifttachraent) on behalf 
of the government. The results disappointed the expectations 
which had been formed of this plan, the balances having 
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increased under it from 154,7182. to 342,3702. This con- 
tinuing, the zemindars M'cre called upon, in 1842, to surrender 
their zemiiidarry rights into the hands of government, on con- 
dition of receiving a suflicient maintenance,* the estates to be 
maiinged by the collector till brought into a state of prosperity, 
and, this result attained, to be restored to the zemindars. But 
the manifold abuses pr^;vailing under the management of the 
zemindars, and which had led to the ruin of their estates, were 
not at that time detected. More recent investigations fully 
established the facts, that the zemindars had acted from first to 
last with systematic dishonesty and breach of trust ; that of 
their avowed collections during the period of their manage- 
ment, a portion only reached the public treasury ; that the sum 
sanctioned for the iiiaiiitcnance of the zemindars, and for 
charges, was considerably exceeded, and the annual accounts 
were so framed as to make the results tally with their repre- 
sentations ; that they let villages at ostensibly reduced rents, 
with secret conditions for the payment of an additional sum, 
which was often secured by a bond executed as if for a debt ; 
that they granted a\Vay the revenue lands as rent free to their 
servants or dependants, to dancing-girls, to Brahmins, or to 
bankers who had lent tliem money ; and some of the zemindars 
went even a step farther, and executed ante-dated leases, with 
the reservation of a bencfiqial interest to themselves. These 
various instances of bad Ihith naturally raised the question 
how far the parties guilty of them were entitled to claim the 
restoration' of powers, the conditions of which they had so 
grossly violated. Tt was shown upon undoubted authority, 
that these zemindars 'wnstt^d, in a long-continued course of 
Extravagance, excess, and litigation, not only those legitimate 
resources of their estates, which w'cre amply sufficient to meet 
the occasional occurrence M calamitous seasons, but the ad- 
ditional sums which thOT extorted from- the ryots under 
various pretences. Lookwg, therefore, at all the circumstances, 
which became fully knbwn in 1849, at the faithless and 
fraudulent conduct of che zemindars as managers of their 
estates op account of th^ government ; at the direct and positive 
loss therefrom, amouptiug to not less than 800,0002., which 
t^eir vices and misinabagoment had entailed upon the finances 
of India ; at the disastrous consequences spread thereby ov^r 
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succeeding years iu the exhaustion of the resources of the 
district, which, under the careful management of able and 
experienced revenue oflicers, for a considerable period had not 
revived sufficiently to affo^d the fixed amoipit of the pesh^ush, 
the home authorities resolved that the zomindarry rights should 
not be restored, but an aimiial allowance of 3,480/. be granted 
for the maintenance of the several zeiiyndars’ fiimilies, to be 
distributed as follows: — To Vasseyreddy, 1,200/.; Mulrauze, 
1,200/. ; Chickaloorpaud, 300/. ; Sultanapillay, 360/. ; Baypillay, 
300/. 


Q-untoor constitutes the southern portion of the maritime 
tract known as tlie Five ^"orthern Circars, which wore ceded 
to the Fast-India Company, in 1765, by the emperor of Delhi.^ 
The grant, however, was not rendered available in* respect to 
Ountoor until 1788, when the Nizam surrendered the circar, 
and the British thus became possessed of the whole line of 
coast from J uggernaut to Comorin.'* 

The great northern route from Madras to Masulipatam and 
tho Northern Circars passes through this district, and sends a 
branch to the left, or north-west, to Hyderabad. 

Guntoor, the principal place, Nizampatam, and Vinukonda, 
are described under their respective names iu the alphabetical 
arrangement. 

GIJNTOOH,** the principal place of the British district of 
tho same name, in the territory subject to tl^e presidency of 
Madras, is situate about 18 milcs^ S.W. of the right bank of 
the great river Kistiia, and 30 from the Coromandel coast, or 
western shore of tho Bay of Bengal. The surrounding country 
is open and flat, but free from swamps or stagnant water ; and 
to these circumstances is owing the salubrity by which it is 
characterized. The soil of the country around is black, and 
produces luxuriant crops of gram (Ciccr arietinum), cholam 
(Holciis sorghum), and cotton. The place is divided into 
what are called tlie Old Town and New' Town, both very irregu- 
larly built, and in general much overcrowded, especially in 
those parts inhabited by the poorer classes. The pppulation is 
estimated at 20,000.® Distance from Bangalore, ]V.B., 300 
miles; Masulipatam, W., 47; Ongole,*N., 63; Nellore, N., 
183 ; Madras, N., 226. Lat. 16° 18', long. 80° 30^. 
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GUNAVAN, in the British district of Budaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from Allygiirh to Morndabad, and 40 miles S.W. of the 
latter It has a few shops and a weekly market. The road in 
this part of tlio. route is bad ; the country low, level, and 
partially cultivated. Lat. 28° 25', long. 78° 25'. 

GUNYSII BUL, in Cashmere, a place of Hindoo devotion, 
at the eastern extremity of the valley, on the route to tho 
celebrated cave of Amur Nath. According to Vigne, tho 
name signifies “ the place of Gunysh,” or Ganesa, the only son 
of Siva. The object of superstition is a large fragment of 
rock lying in tho Lidur river, and worn by tho current into 
what the Hindoos fancy a representation of an elephant's 
head, to which a trunk, ears, and eyes have been added by 
human art. The superstitious feeling caused by this object 
results from the belief that Ganesa has the head of an 
elephant. Here, tlfic pilgrims proceeding to Amur Nath make 
their preparatory ablutions and prostrations. Gunysh Bui is 
in lat. 33° 58', long. 75° 31'. 

GUOCTINA UT. — A town in the native state of Guserat, or 
territory of the Guicowar, on tlic left bank of the river Bunnass, 
and 50 miles S.AV. from Deesa, Lat. 23° 45', long. 71° 31'. 

GUllANG, ill the Daman division of the Punjab, a town 
situated oh the right bank of the Indus, 74 miles N.W. by N. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 31° 11', long. 70° 46'. 

GUBDANGERRY. — A town in the native state of Mysore, 
80 miles N.N.W. from Seringapatam, and 104 miles E.N.B. 
from Mangalore. Iiat. 13° 29', long. 76° 18'. 

GURDEGA. — A town in the native state of Bamra, on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, 52 miles N.N.E. from Siimbul- 
poor, and 95 miles S.S.W. from Lohadugga. Lat. 22° 7', long. 
84° 25'. 

GURGURREE. — A tpwnin the British district of Bhagul- 
poor, presidency of Bengal, 72 miles S.W. of'Rijmabal. Lat. 
24° 23', long. 86° 55'. 

6XJRGUZGUR. — A town in the native* state of Nagpoor, 
or the dominions of the rajah of Berar, 64 miles N.W. by N. 
from Nagpoor, and 48 miles E. by N. from Baitool. Lat« 
2 J° 59', long. 78° 4(y. ^ 

GURH,^ in the province of Boghelcund, district of Bewa^ 
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a village on the direct route from Mirzapoor to the diamond- 
mines of Punna, and 65 miles S.W. of the former. Elevation 
above the sea 1.030 feet.^ Lat. 24° 50', long. 81° 42'. 

GUBUEA. — A town ia the British district of Beerbjjpom, 
presidency of Bengal, 138 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24°, 
long. 80° 59'. 

GUEIIEE DOODHLEE.-SeeDopoiULT. 

GIIEHOEEE. — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or 
dominions of the rajali of Bcrar, 67 miles S.E. by S. from 
Nagpoor, and 149 miles E.S.E. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 19', 
long. 79° 39'. 

GUEKllOOEExi. — A town in the native state of Oude, on 
the left liank of the river Gogra, and 44 miles E. from Luck- 
now. Lat. 27°, long. 81° 41'. 

GUEMUKTESAll, or GUBMUKTESWAE,i in the 
British district of Moenit, tlie principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, on tlie route from the 'town of Meerut to 
Moradabad, and 31 miles S.E. of the former. 'The population 
is returned at 7,168 persons.^ It is situate on the right bank 
of the Ganges, four miles below the reunion cf the Burba 
Ganga, or old course of the Ganges, with the present main 
channel, which, a mile and half above the town, is crossed by a 
much-frequented ferry, on which 'fifteen boats® constantly ply. 
It may be regarded as the port of Meerut and the adjoining 
part of the Doab, as the Ganges is the channel of considerable 
inland navigation"* from the sea to this ferry, and in a less 
degree to Siikurtal, lifty miles higher up. Both hanks of the 
river are for several miles in width over,grown with a thick 
grassy jungle," infested in the dry season with tigers and other 
wild beasts, and in the rainy season laid extensively undA 
water by the swollen stream. Even in the dry season, when 
the larger craft cannot proceed higher than Furluckabad,® about 
IM miles lower down, Gurmuktesar can be reached by boats 
admitting of somh comfortable accommodation to the traveller. 
That in which Lumsden^ proceeded in the dry season from this 
place to Calcutta, was of about twenty tons burthen, forty feet 
in length, ten in breadth, and navigated by a master #nd eight 
rowers. The road from Gurmuktesar westward towards 
Meerut is good. Distance N.W. from Calcutta 887 miles. 
Lat. 28° 47', long. 78° 10'. 
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GTJENADDEE. — A town in the British district of Baker- 
ffunie, presidency of Bchsjal, 120 miles E. by N. of Cidcutta. 
Lat. 22° 50', long. 90^5'. 

GUBOWLEE.—See Geboli. ^ 

GlJllBA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, on the 
right bank of tlie Loonce river, and 120 miles S.W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 111. long. 71° 42'. 

GURRAII, or DE(iHA.^ — A river rising at the northern 
base of the Sub-lTimalaya, in lat. 29° 9', long. 79° 49', in the 
British district of Kuinaon, under tlio lieutenant-governorship 
of the North-Western Provinces. It takes a southerly course 
of 240 miles, passing bv the towns of Pillecbheet and Shah- 
jehanpoor, and through the British districts of Bareilly and 
Shahjehanpoor, into the Oude territory, in which it falls into 
the Western Raingunga on the left side, in lat. 27° 12', long. 
79° 58'. At Pillibheet, in lat. 28° 38', long. 79° 51', and sixty 
miles from the source, its bed- is 250 yards wide, with a sandy 
bottom, and the depth so inconsiderable, that it is fordable from 
December to J unc ; but for the rest of the year it can bo 
crossed only by ferry. Eorty-live miles lower down, in lat. 
28° 13', long. 79° 47', where crossed by the route from Bareilly 
to Mahomdy, its dimensions arc the same as above mentioned. 
At Shahjehanpoor, forty-five miles farther, and in lat. 27° 63', 
long. 79° 58', it is fordable at some seasons, but generally 
crossed by ferry. Fifty miles still lower down, where crossed 
by the route from Futtehghur to Seetupore, in lat. 27° 32', 
long. 79° 55', it is sometimes forded, sometimes crossed by 
ferry. 

GUBBA ll,^ ill the British territory of Saugor and Ner- 
bVidda, a town situate on the right bank of the Nerbndda, near 
the town of Jubbulpoor. Fitzclarcncc^ states that it ‘*is 
built ill a most singular pass, and extends through and along 
the face of a mountainous ridge about two miles.” With the 
town of Mandla, farther to the south-east, it gave name* to 

* Fitzclarence, without quoting any authority, statefl' that ''it fell under 
the power of the MahometanR in the reign of Akber, not without it severe 
conteRt, th6 troops of the eni{)eror being opposed by the reigning queen 
Durgetti at the head of Ifer array. The war was boncluded by the ikll of 
the strongest fort and the annihilation of the whole of the garrison^ after 
they had performed the horrid and despairing rites of the Joar, by the - 
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that portion of Oondwana once known by the name of Qurba 
Mandla. Abulfazl® mentions, that in his time, about the * Ayoen Akiery, 

' 11 50 

middle of the sixteenth century, the adjacent country was 

under forest, harbouring ‘great numbers of wild elepj^ants, 

though at present in that region those creatures are not known 

in a state of nature. Elevation above the sea about 1,400 

feet.-* Distant S.E. from Saugor 00 miles ; S.AV. from Allaha- * As. rw. xviii. 

,bad 200; S. from Agra 303; N.E. fi-oni Nagpoor 145; W. 

from Mow 273. Lat. 23° 7', long. 79° 58^ 

GURBAWAERA. — See Burra. Gukrawara. 

GUBBEfi, in Sinde, a village on the route from Borce to b.i.g. mi. Doe. 
Jessulmair, and 14 miles S.E. of the former place. It is 
situate tlie northern boundary of the Thurr or Great 
Sandy Desert, and about tlirce miles east of the left bank of 
the Eastern Karra, a groat offset of the Indus. This stream 
in time of inundation is here fifty yards wide and twenty feet 
deep, but it becomes nearly dry at otlier times. Gurree has 
about a dozen shops, and is capable of furnishing supplies in 
moderate quantity. Lat. 27° 3V, long. 69° 4'. 

GUBBEHOO,^ in the Saugor and Nerbudda territory, lieu- * e.i.c. Mi. D oc. 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from Mirzapoor to Saugor, 211 miles* S.W. of 
former, 76 N.E. of latter. Elevation® above the sea 1,131 feet. ® ab. RcA.zviii. 4 s 
L at. 24° 14', long. 79° 51'. „f uundeikumi. • 

GUBB KOIIOOREE. — A town in the British district of m«. doc. 
Gaujam, presidency of Madras, 38 miles N.E. by N. of Qan- 
jam. Lat. 19° 52', long. 85° 25'. 

GUBB KOOSPULLA. — A town in Uie British district of k i c. ii» Doc. 
Pooree, presidency of Bengal, 36 miles W.S.W. of Cuttackc 
Lat. 20° 13', long.' 85° 28'. 

GUBB TAPPING. — A town in the British district of is.i.c. m».Doc. 
Pooree, presidency of Bengal, 32 miles ^.W. of Cuttack. Lat. 

20° 5', long. 85° 40'. 

GUBBUMAEEA. — A town in the British district of E.I.C. Ms. Due. 
Maldah, presidency of Bengal, 14 miles S.E. of Maldah. Lat. 

24° 52', long. 88° 18'. 

■GUBBUSGOAN. — A town in one of the recen^Jy seques- k i.c. Ms. uoc. 
trated districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or territory of 

destraotion of their wives and children. The plunder was immense, |nd 
1,000 elephants are sUted to have been taken.” 
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the Nizam, 30 miles E. by S. from Ellichpoor, and 74 miles 
from Nagpoor. Lat. 21° 4^ long. 78°. 

GURUDWARA, in the British district of Dehra Boon, a 
large village, agreeably situate, and Laving a pleasing appear- 
ance. Here is a handsome temple, founded by a Sikh devotee. 
During the festival of the Holi, an aunu:il iair held here is 
numerously attended by pilgrims from the Punjaub and other 
Sikh countries. About* half a mile nprth of the village, was 
fought, ill 1803, the battle which decided the war between the 
Goorkha invaders and the rajah of Gnrhwal, who was slain on 
the field, and Avhose death was immediately followed by the 
submission of the country. Lat. 30° 20', long. 78° 7'. 

GURWAII.—A town in the British district of ^^alamow, 
presidency of Bengal, 28 miles N.W. of Falamow. Lat. 24° 10', 
long. 8.3° '46'. 

GURAVAR, in the British district of Ghazepoor, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North- AVest Provinces, a town on the route 
from Azimgurh to Dinapoor, 57 miles E.S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 46', long. 84° 5'. 

GURAVIIAL (BRlTISn).~See KuMAoy. 

GUHAVHAL,^* a hill state under British protection, is 
bounded on the north by Bussahir and Hiundes or South- 
western Tliibet; on the cast hy Britisli Gurwlial; on the south 
by British Giirwhal and the Dehra Boon ; and on the west by 
the Dehra Boon, the pcrgunnali of Jaunsar, and Bussahir. It 
is about ninety-five miles in length from north to south, and 
seventy in breadth from east to west ; contains about 4,600* 
square miles, and lies between lat. 30° 2' — 31° 20', long. 77° 55' — 
79° 20'. It extends over tlio south-western declivity of the 
Ihnialaya, and is throughout a vast range of mountains of 
enormous height, intermingled with several valleys, tlie drainage 
of the whole ultimately finding its w'ay to the Ganges. The 
principal channels arc those of the 'lonse, of the Jumpa, and of . 
the Bhagcerettee, one of the remote sourced of the Ganges. 
The most elevated part of the country is the north and north- 
cast, where the peaks about the Tonsc, the Jumnotri peaks, 
and several others, are more than 20,000 feet* above the sea. 

* The appellation is said* to be derived fro^ Ghers (fort), and to have 
beqn bestowed on account of the number of such edifices formerly existing, 
in the country, 
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The highest summit is probably the peak of Kedarnath, having 
an elevation of 23,062 feet.^ Kikkee-Kasce, nearly parallel 
with the southern boundary, is the lowest spot in the territory, 
being only 1,377 feet* ab(Ao the sea. It as the point where 
the Ganges touches upon the Dchra Boon. The coniluenco of 
the Tonse and Jumna, w hich is the lowest point of the aggre- 
gate of valleys drained by those rivers, •js rather higher than 
Eikkee-Kasee, being 1,686 feet® above the sea. A few small 
tracts, extending along the lower courses of the Bhagccrettee 
and Aluknunda, and the Jumna previously to its confluence 
with the Tonse, have elevations less than 5,000 feet ; jffit by 
much the greater part of the country lies considerably above 
that height. The only alluvial tract of any eonsidorablo extent 
is that stretching southwards from Teeree to the southern 
frontier, in length about twenty-five miles, and in breadth about 
twelve, having an elevation above the sea. of from 2,500 to 
1,400 feet. The low'cr and more south-w'ostcrly mountains, 
rising over the Dehra Boon, are of the formations called by 
geologists transition^ or secondary ; such as compact limestone, 
alternating with soft earthy slate, and in •some places with 
roofing slate. Trap* rocks occur in great abundance, cutting 
the other strata in dykes. The limestone is overlaid extensively 
by a stratum of quartzose sandstone, which is continued to a 
considerable distance eastward, where it forms the elevated 
summit of Soorkunda.® The slate in some places becomes a 
distinct greyw^acke. Great beds of gypsum are sometimes 
observable in the limestone. A little farther north are enor- 
mous strata of quartz.® Twelve or fiftefti miles north of 
Mussoorie, or about lat. 30*^ 40', the mountains assume a pri- 
mitive^ character, passing into talcose schist, talcose gneiss, and 
mica-slate ; and still farther norlh, or iq about lat. 30° 5ff, 
becoming a real gneiss. Northward of this, and about the 
sources of the Bhageerettee, the nature of the formation seems 
to be a point greatly contested. Hodgson® pronounces it 
granite. Everest® also states that, “ from Gungotree to Bilaree 
(a distance of above twelve miles), the river runs through a 

e 

* On this point Jacqugmont* o2>8erves : '^EllOifla roche] me paralt une 
de oellei quo, fnate de lea ooraialtre, on a appeldes autrefois du omn de 
Trapp. La difference de certaines grauwackes quartzeuses k cette es# 
legkre." 
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gloomy chasm in the granite and enumerates, as follows, the 
succession of formations, from Qangotri downwards: 1. Granite; 
2. gneiss and mica-slate ; 3. talcose gneiss and talc-slate ; 4. clay- 
slate', 5. j\russoorcQ limestone ; 6. quhrtz rock, or rather quartzy 
sandstone, and greywacke slate.” Herbert,** however, maintains 
most peremptorily, that the formation which* has usually been 
considered granite, is gneiss, and that granite is only found in 
fragments. As this ditt'enmee has been more largely adverted 
to in another* place, it will be less necessary to dwell upon it 
here. In the north-east of the district, south of the upper part 
of thftlhageercttee, and between the rivt?r and tlie frontier of 
British Gurwhal, a great number of summits of enormous 
elevation, and covered with perennial snow, will pr 4 )bably for 
ever exclude human footsteps. On the eastern frontier, how- 
ever, along the course of the IMandakini,*'* f or Mundagnee,® the 
formation is gcncrjilly gneiss, which Herbert, from the follow- 
ing passage, appears to regard as also forming the summit of 
the groat mountain Kedarnath. “ The correspondence of 
appearance between the nearer ridges, which have evidently 
furnished tlicso fragments [of gneiss] and tlic great Soommeroo 
or Kedarnath peak, attests the fact that here also, as at the 
head of the Ganges, this rock attains an elevation of nearly 
23,000" feet.” + 

The metallic deposits of Gurwhal are either scanty or have 
been little explored, as scarcely any mineral wealth is obtained 
from its territory. Herbc*rt® states that ho found at Kedarnath 
a specimen of granite in w'hich occurred specks of native gold ; 
and adds, Considering, indeed, all the circumstances of the 
case, it is far from improbable that gold w ill yet be found in its 
native matrix within our mountains.” The siinds of the 
Aliikiiunda, flowing , along tlie eastern frontier, contain gold ; 
and wlien Moorcroft^ passed, in 1819, about fifteen persons 
were employed in searching for the grains. He states that^' 
under proper encouragement, it might afford profitable employ- 
ment for hundreds; and in this view he is supported by Herbert.* 
* See article Kumaon. 

t Called the Kaleo by Herbert:' — We have now reached the Kales 
(branch of the AlaknunCa), and here the recenttexamination of tills trioi 
establiHhcd the prevalence of gneiA, from Okee Muth loola (rops 
to Kedur-nath, the Bonree of the river.** 
it *riii8 is stated by the author to be merely cunjeoturnl. 
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The quantity, however, obtained by searching the sands of 
rivers in British Gurwhal, has been so trifling that the govern- 
ment has remitted^ the per-centage paid on the produce under « asr. 
the rule of the Goorkhas. * Herbert^ states that the mountain 
region between the Sutlej and the Brahmapootra, and con- 
sequently Gurwhal, which lies between those limits, is rich in 
copper, iron, lead, and antimony. The liters of Gurwhal, — the 
Tons, Jumna, Biiageercttee, Bhillung, Mandakiui, Aluknunda, 

Aglar, Pabur, liupin, Soong, Budiar, and Banal, — are separately 
adverted to in the alphabetical arrangement. 

The climate of (Jurwhal is hot in the low tracts alorfg the 
hanks of the Aluknunda, on the southern frontier, where Baper,^ ® as. Res xi. 408 
in the beginning of May, found the thermometer to roach 101° 
in the shade. In the lower mountains, Iviving an elevation of 
irom 5,000 to 8,(K)0 feet, the climate is moderate, the thermo- 
meter seldom exceeding 75° in the hottest part of the year. In * joum.As. Res. 
midwinter, frosts* are frequent, with occasional falls of snow. 

The periodical or monsooq Aina are very heavy, commencing Metofiroiogjcoi 
in the middle of Juno and ending towards the middle of nussuri. 
September. The northern part of the territory, containing AKraSHidI!**i 84 a 
the lofty peaks of the Himalayas, rises beyond the limits of voi.n. parti.aas. 
perpetual congelation. 

In the higher mountains bears* are common ; the lower arc 
infested, in addition to these, by leopards and tigers.^ IVIonkeys^ e as Res. xiv. 127, 
are numerous, even as high as Sookhce, which has an elevation 
of 8,869 feet,® and is in lat. 31°. According to Skinner, they are JiminiLaiid 
not venerated by the inhabitants of the mountains, as in some ^sk^^'er, Exeur- 
other parts of India. • ^Jj'"***®* 

The rural economy of the natives of Gurwhal varies with the^ 
nature of the soil and the degrees of elevation. Scarcely any 
fruit-trees are cultivated except the walnut, apricot, and mul- 
berry ; but the second is of very indifferent quality, and the . 
last-named is cultivated for the leaves, not with a view to the 
production of silk, hut to be used as fodder for cattle. In the 
low ground, capable of irrigation and having a warm climate, rice 
is the principal crop. Besides small quantities of sugarcane® « ai Ref.svi. 
and of cotton, there are raised ginger, turmeric, sweet*potato, s^itiul^sletcii 
and hemp, the latter eultivatdd for the suifbly of bhang, as well ©f Kumaon. 

® Ratten, Report on 

* The zoology and botany of Gurwhal do not differ from those of thd® ^ 

other hill itates. See notice on Bussahir. • Qurhwei, 42. 
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as for tlio fibre. In more elevated tracts, where the surface on 
the moinitain-slopea is generally formed into artificial terraces 
by embankments, the crops are wheat, barley, buckwheat, 
battu or amaranthus, mundua or Eldiisine eoroeana, a remark- 
ably prolific* plant ; pulse of various sorts, and oil-seeds. The 
poppy ^ is very generally cultivated, cither for opium or the 
seed, which is a favouWte food of the natives. The plough is 
no better than a forked log, drawn by oxen, guided by women 
and the ground is rather scratched than ploughed. The ears 
of corn when ripe are cut off the stalk.s, which are then eaten 
down by kine, kept either for their milk or for labour, as the 
inllucuce of Brahminical prejudice.s causes their slaughter to 
be regarded as impious. They are very small, of dark-brown 
colour, short-horned, and with a hump on the withers like those 
of llindostaii. The sheep, also small, are of a brown colour 
and coarsc-woollcd ; tlie goats large, and gcncriilly white. No 
family i.s without a dog, of dark-brown colour, middle size, well 
covered with strong hair, and of a*mongrel aspect. Horses are 
rare,— even the ghunt or mountain pony; and asses are 
unknown. 

The houses are substantially built of layers of stone and 
squared beams placed alternately. They have generally three 
stories, each from six to seven fi.*et high. The low'est shelters 
the cattle, the middle is used as a granary, and tl)e family 
resides in the< upper story, the accommodation of which is 
enlarged by a strongly-constructed gallery all round. The roof, 
nearly flat, is generally of slabs or coarse slate laid -on thick 
beams, and projects over both walls and gallery. The com- 
^inunicatioii between the floors is by steep stairs, or rather 
ladders. 

The natives of Gurwhal are in general below' the middle 
size, their stature (according to one traveller) rarely exceeding 
five feet.* Their complexions are less dark than those of the 
ilindoos of the plains : on the other hand, while red or brow*n 
hair may sometimes be observed among the latter, the hue of 
the hair and beard in Gurwhal is almost invanably dark. The 
beard i.i scanty, especially on the cheeks, not strong on the 
upper lip, fullest oA the chin. It^is iiTost deficient in men 
jiaviiig the Mongolian aspect, who in some instances show no 
trace of this appendage of the male. On the contrary, those 
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who have long narrow faces, prominent aquiline noses, and fully- 

developed foreheads, are best provided with beards. They are, 

according to Jacqueinont,'* a mild, peaceable, timid race, remark- ' ut lupra, iii. 

ably devoid of mental energy, and living tranquilly, without any 

control. from fixed law, and very little from authority of any 

kind. Others, however, do not represent them as so strongly 

marked with those features of the golden^ age. Frazer relates, 

that coining to a village where only women, children, and 

decrepit men were found, on asking them what had become of 

the able-bodied part of the population, he received for answer, 

“ that they had goiur'^ to buy corn or steal sheep,** with a tone » a*, Rp*. xiii. 215 

and manner indicating that they spoke of nothing exiraor- 

dinary or jequiring apology. ITodgsoii® also states that they J"* j 

plunder their eastern neighbours of the. Keda math districts, snm-y of Ganges 

and pride themselves on such exploits. Tins writer reports 

them to have neither fire-arms, swords, nor w^ar-hatchets ; 

their only weapons being bows and arrows. 

Goitre is common here, as in the other Himalaya tracts, and 
cannot be traced to any certain, or even apparently probable 
cause. Perhaps the most plausible opinion is that of Traill,^ 7 id. xri. 210. 
who attributes the disease to the pernicious effects of the damp 
cold blasts of the mountains on the glandular structure of the 
naked throats of the mountaineers. Their clothing is made of 
thick warm woollen cloth, produced for the most part by the joint 
labours of the men and the women ; the former., when station- 
ary, being generally occupied in spinning; the women assisting 
in the weaving department. A piece of this cloth, seventeen 
or eighteen yards long and two feet w’ide,M 3 sold for six or 
seven shillings. It is manufactured to such extent as to^ 
form a small article of traffic to the plains. The dress consists . 
of trousers of this cloth, and a frock gathered in folds about 
the loins, and reaching to the knees, being girt about the waist 
with a narrow w'oollen scarf. The upper part of the shoes 
worn is of woollen' cloth, the soles are of leather. The head- 
dress is a brown woollen cap or bonnet. No part of the dress 
is ever washed ; and a large portion of the population being in 
extreme poverty, they are often wretchedly raggeeb The 
women, in addition to pounding corn land other toilsome 
domestic pursuits, perform the greater part of the agricultural^ 
labourSi and in consequence are broken-down, haggard, and 
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filthy.® Their linir is plaited at the back of the head, and 
interwoven with n quantity of dark-coloured wool, so as to form 
an enormous tail, depending belli nd nearly to the ground. They 
weat tlio nath or metallic ring in the nose, and enormous rings 
of silver or copper round their ancles. Hodgson® states that 
polyandry is not known ; and Skinner, ‘ on the contrary, that 
it is universal, each w^ian having four husbands. The popu- 
lation generally claims Kajpoot descent, and Brahmins are 
numerous, but often so poor as to bo obliged to share the 
labours of the ordinary peasantry. 

The religion is Brahminism, Gurwhal containing several 
places of pilgrimages for the Hindoos; such as.Tumuotri, T)eva- 
prayaga, Kedarnalh, and Gangotri, probably the most distin- 
guished of any. Shuines of minor sanctity arc very numerous, 
every mountain or remarkable spot having its local divinity. 
But, liowcver intense and enthusiastic the devotion to Brah- 
ininism, little regard is shown to the? maintenance of the purity 
of its dogmas and practices; all (Brahmins not excepted) eat 
every sort of flcsli except that of kine. The manner in which 
they cehibratc their most sacred festivals is not unworthy of 
the purpose of their assemblage. ** They dance® to the sound 
of strange music, and intoxicate themselves with a sort of vile 
spirit, brewed here from grain and particular roots, sometimes, 
it is said, sharpened by pepper. The dance is most grotesque 
and savage ; a^multitmle of men taking hands, sometimes in a 
circle, sometimes in lino, beating time with their feet, bend 
with one accord, first nearly to the earth with their faces, then 
backwards, and tlTen sidewise, with various wild contortions. 
jThesc and their uncouth dress of black and grey blankets, give a 
peculiar air of brutal ferocity to the assemblage ; the men dance 
ail day, and in the ravening they are joined by the women, who 
mix indiscriminately with them, and keep up the dancing and 
intoxication till the night is far advanced. They continue this 
frantic kind of worship for several days ; and in truth it is 
much in unison with their general manners and habits.” Of 
their ridiculous superstitions, one of the most extraordinary is 
the ritfe or exploit of barat, performed in honour of Mahadeva. 
A cable of grass, alJout two incRes^iii diameter, is stretched 
tfrom the edge of a lofty clilf to the valley below, whore it is 
securely fastened by means of posts driven into the gfouhdi 
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A wooden saddle, constructed with a deep groove below, which 
fits on the cable and slides along it, serves as a scat for a man 
called the badi, who, after the sacrifice of a kid, is started from 
the upper extremity, witlf stories or sandbags fastened t« his 
feet, and descends along the inclined rope with such velocity 
that the friction produces a volume of smoke, through the 
greater part of his course. Persons arm stationed at tbe lower 
extremity to receive the badi, and moderate the shock which 
lie must otherwise experience. He receives a rupee for every 
hundred cubits of rope, which is sometimes 2,000 cubits long. 
Pormerly, if the badi were thrown to the ground by the 
breaking of the rope, or any other cause, and he retained life 
after thc^jshock, the spectators immediately despatched him 
with a sword; but this is now prohibited .by the British autho- 
rities. The bast or cable is cut into pi(?ces, and distributed 
amongst the villagers, to be hung as charms from the eaves of 
their houses ; and the ceremony is expected to confer fertility 
on the crops of those thus provided. 

The language is a patois of llindostanee,*'^ and is readily 
understood by the natives of the plains. 

According to the traditional account given to Frazer,^ Gur- 
whal was originally divided into above twenty petty states, 
which, about 500 years ago, were consolidated into one by a bold 
and rapacious adventurer from the plains. Previously to the 
Goorkha invasion in 1803, the dominions of tlie^ ra jali of Gur- 
whal comprised, in addition to his present territory, the fertile 
district of Debra Doou,''* and the western portion (being about 
one-half) of the present British province of Kumaon. The 
Goorkha force which invaded the country, conducted by several^ 
veteran coimnandcrs, was very inadequately opposed by Pur- 
dumini Sah, the rajah, an indolent and uuwarlike prince, who, 
at the head of 12,000 men, was defeated and slain at Guriid- 
wara,® in the Debra Doon. On the occurrence of this event, 
the inhabitants of Tiurwhal discontinued all resistance to the 
Goorkhas, who made ruthless use of their victory. According 
to Frazer, they in the course of about twelve jiears sold 
200,000 of the people into slavery ; but this is pnl]Mbly an 
exaggeration, as a pepulatidh not exceciliug 300,000 could 
scarcely have been capable of supplying two-thirds of* tliati 
number of saleable slaves in twelve years. The number, how- 
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ever, of the unhappy victims of the cupidity of the conquerors 
’ utiiipra, 1 . 13 . was HO doubt very great, as Moorcroft^ found the fertile tract . 

about tlie Terrai quite depopulated, in consequence of the 
deportation* and sale of the natives as slaves by the Goorkhas. 
Slieco Diirsuii Shah, the son of the slain rajah, had fled the 
country after the fatal battle which had given it to the Goor- 
klias. In 1S15, whep«tlic success of the East-India Company’s 
army had put an end to the Goorkha dominion, this prince 
was restored to the western portion of the territory formerly 
enjoyed by his family. The Eehra Doon, on the soutfi, was 
reserved to tlie East-India Company, as was also Eastern 
Gurwlial. The portion of Gurwhal restored to the rajah is 
divided from the remainder, on tlic cast, by a line winch, com- 
mencing in lat. long. 79° 20 \ witli a south-westerly 

direction, .<»kirt.s the great glacier, giving rise to the Bhagee- 
rettec, and thence continued southward to tlie source of the 
Mandakini,® follows the course of that river to its confluence 
with the Aluknunda, along the line of which it proceeds to its 
junction with the Bhagoercttcc, and in a westerly direction 
down the last-mentioned river to Bikkee-Kasee, where it 
ofSmnirsT"* touches upou the Dehra Doon. The rajah holds his territory 
Do Cm*, e.iiiticai subordinate to tlic East-India Coinpanv, and the following 
conditions were attached to the grant; — 1. The abolition of 
the slave-trade. 2. The furnishing of labourers and supplies 
for British troops when required, to the extent of the rajah’s 
ability. 3. The extension of every facility to British subjects 
and others trading in the Gurwhal territory, or in the coun- 
tries beyond it, atirtl a general conformation on the part of the 
^rajali to the directions of the British government. 4. The 
obligation not to alienate or mortgage any part of the territory 
without the consent of the British government. The grant, ^ 
subject to the above conditions, was made *in perpetuity, and 

* lUper' gives a description of the practical working of this cruel system 
of oppression, as he witnessed it at the fair of ilurdwar about the year 
ISOS. At the foot of the pass leading from Harca-Pairi, is a Gurohali 
Choki, or j>ost, to which slaves are brought down from the hills and 
exposed, for sale. Many hundreds of poor wretches of both sexes, from 
three to thirty years of, age, are annually disposed of in the way of traffic. 
Those slaves are brought down from all iparts of the interior of the hills, 
'•and sold at llaridwar at from ten to 150 rupees (from 1/. to about 
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is dated March 4th, 1820. The rajah’s dominions are under 
the inspection of the political agent in the Dehra Boon. 

The amount of the population of native states can rarely be 
ascertained with any approach to precision : that of the rajah’s 
portion of Gurwhal probably does not much exceed 108 , 000 . 
This, however, is an estimate based on grounds purely conjec- 
tural ; but, if near tlic truth, it will give a proportion of about 
twenty-two* to the square mile. The jdinual income is stated 
by Prinsep' at 40,000 rupees (4,000Z.) ; by Moorcroft,*-* at 
00,000 (0,000Z.) ; by De Cru/.,-* at a lac (10,OOOZ.). 

GUKVS, in Bultistan or Little Thibet, is situate close to 
the northern boundary of Kashmir : it is an elevated valley, 
five miles long and one mile wide. The upper part of tho 
Kisliengunga Hows in a direction from east to west along the 
bottom of the valley, which, though 7,20t) feet above the sea, is 
surrounded by lofty and very abrupt peaks, chielly of lime- 
stone. Lat, 34° 33', long. 74° 50'. 

GUTNl,* in the territory of Oude, a town on the left bank of 
the Ganges, here crossed by ferry, on route from Banda^ to Per- 
taubgurh, 02 miles K.E. of tlie former, 44 W. of the latter. 
It is perliaps the Gotini of Butter.^ Lat. 25° 42', long. 81° 27'. 

GUTPUliBA. — A river, rising in hit. 15° 50', long. 74° 3', 
on the eastern slope of tluj U’^estCrii Ghats, and, flowing iu a 
north-easterly direction for KiO miles through the British 
district of Belgaum, and intcrsiJcting tlie Houthern Mahratta 
jaghiro of Moodhul, falls into tho Kistnah, "in lat. 16° 20', 
long. 75° 52'. The material for a wire-rope bridge, proposed 
to bo thrown across this river, at Sootgiittcc, by a native 

* BritiHli Gurwlial, according to a census made in 1840, appears to lin'ic 
a population of about twenty-six * to tlic S(][U<'ire mllo ; but the results of 
this census are believed to be greatly below the fact. Traill estimates the 
population of the entire of Kuniaon at between twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight^ to the S(piare mile. Iu a recent oiiici.al publication, the population^ 

of Kumaoo, exclusive) of British Gurwh.al, is estimated .at soniethiiig more 
than twenty-three to the square mile. As Kuniaon much excels the terri- 
tory of tho rajah in fertility and other natural resources, and more abounds 
in towns and villages, there can be no reasonable doubt that* it has also a 
greater relative population. The natural resources of Koonaw%r are pro- 
bably as well suited for maintaining population those of the greater part 
of Gurwhal; yet Gerard^ estimates the relative density at less than five 
persoDB to the square mile. ** 
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gentleman, named Sirdar Sukiim Goiirah Wunkmoonka, was 
shipped from England in 1850.^ 

GUZEEAT.^*— This large province, inclusive of the 
peninsula of Kattywar, and comprehending 'vi4thin its limits, 
together with several petty independent states, the whole 
dominions of the Onicowar, and those of his tributaries, is 
bounded on the north jjpy the Gulf of Cutcli and Eajpootana ; 
on the south by the Indian Ocean, the Gulf of Cambay, and 
the British collectorates of Broach, t Surat,- Taimah, and 
Candeiah ; on the east by Candeish and IMalwa ; and on the 
west by Cutch, tlie collectorates of Surat and Broach, and the 
sea. it extends from lat. 20° to 2-1;° 45', and from long. 69° to 
74° 20', and contains an area of 41,5:30 J square nnles.'-* Of 

* Gujarat of Tassiii ; .Gujrat of the Persian writers ;* Guzanab and 
Guzerat of Engli.sh writers. The name ha.s been given from the Gujar 
tribe,* very numerous in it. 

t Bro.'ich and Surat are, strictly siie.iking, portions of Guzerat; but ns 
they no longer belong to the Guicowar or hi.s tributaries, and are not inter- 
laced with his possessions, it has been thought dcbirabic to treat them dis- 


tinctly in this article. Sq. Miles. 

J Ouicowar’s territory, and Kattywar 2-1,249 

MyheeCaunla 3,400 

Kewa Caunta 4,879 

Fuhlunporc : I,8d0 

Padhuiipore 850 

Balasiiiore 253 

Cambay 500 

The Dauiig 950 

Chourar 225 

Bansda 325 

Pei lit and llursool 750 

Dhurrunpore 225 

Thurraud and other petty siatc.s, N.W. frontier 2,325 

Sucheen 300 

Wusravee, and adjacent territory 450 

41,536 


The British * government, on the conquest and dethronement of the 
Peishwa, acquired the rights uf tribute which that jMtentate had enjoyed 
in parts of Ouzerat. For the sake of convenience, the right of colleotingl* 
the tributJjB due to the Guicowar was, by mutual agreement, transferred 
to the British goveriimedt ; but the pccuniar^y claims of the Guicowar are 
untouched by the arrangement, the British government merely performing 
ihie functions of receiving the tributes and paying them over. The general 
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the extensive region marked out by those boundaries, a con- 
siderable portion is occupied by the Guif of Cambay, and by 
the British district of Ahmedabad, which, extending about the 
gulf, is on all l^ides, except seaward, inclosed by the terqtory 
of the Guicowar. Of the whole territory, 19,850 square miles 
are stated to be comprised within tlic peninsula,® or that part 
which may be marked off from the coi|tineut by a line drawn 
from the head of the G ulf of Cutch to die head of the Gulf of 
Cambay. The peninsula, with a small portion adjoining to it 
on the north-east, along the head of the Gulf of Cambay, are 
the only parts of the territory which have the advantage of sea- 
coast. The Gulf of Culcli, which bounds the peiiitisuhi on the 
north and north-west, joins the Hunn, or Salt IMarsh, at 
Maliya, and from this point, winch may be consiilered its head, 
its soutli-casterii shoi’c, foi ining the north-western coast of the 
peninsula, is iiulcnteil with numerous creeks, but so shoalv as 
not to admit the approach to laud of ships of burthen above 
Nowanuggiir, distant from ]\laiiya about thirty miles. There 
ships may anchor in live or six** fathoms, sheltered in some 
measure by a ivef olf siiore ; and, from possessing this advan- 
tage, the town is a place of coiisidi.rabh} coinuierce.® From 
Nowanuggnr, the coast extends south-west twenty-eight miles, 
toSerryali, situate on the estuary of a small river, not admitting 
large vessels, which must anchor three® miles at sea. From 
Serryali, the coast extends still in a direction south-west thirty 
nnles, to hit. 22” 15', long, 69” 20', where a small runn or salt 
marsh joins the sea ; and from the junction takes a southerly 
direction, nearly insulating the district ojl Okamandal, lying 
west of it. From the place where this small nmii joins the 
Gulf* of Cutch, the coast takes a direction north for ten mile^ 
after which it suddenly turns south-west, and tlius continues 
for twelve miles, and then hearing northward for eight more, 
it forms a bay, in tlie mouth of wdiich, towards the north, is 
situate the island *of Bcyt, with its fort, once of considerable 

management of the estates of the tributaries remains with themselves ; but 
.the British government has been enabled to effect much gO(»d»by procuring 
the abolition of iiifantici<lo, suttee, slavo-traiRng, and other dbormities, 
and by the establisbineni of a coifrt of criminal justice, under the resident, 
assisted by the chiefs of the Several states within the jurisdiction of the 
courts acting as assessors, 
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» HorPblirsii, strength. “Abreast^ the castle, about midchannel between 
tory, islands, there arc six and seven fathoms in one place, and 

three, four, and five fathoms around ; the bottom being mostly 
rocky and uneven . throughout the ‘harbour.** This harbour 

has the disadvantage of a shallow entrance, there being only 
about nine feet water on the bar at low water spring tides, but 
the rise of the tide ir. about fourteen feet. Tlie headland 
forming the bay to the north-west, is called Soomia or Sonia, 
and is, in fact, an island separated from the mainland , of 
Guzerat by a narrow navigable channel. The whole of the 
soulherii part of the Gulf of Cutch, along the iiorth-wcst 
coast of Kattywar, is diilicult and perilous for navigation by 
large vessels, being shallow, and having many islets,., reefs, and 
rocks. Prom the headland opposite the island of Soomia, and 
forming the north-western angle of Guzerat, the coast turns 
first south-westward, subsc(|U(‘ntly southward, and lastly 
south-eastward, for a total distance of twenty-five miles, to 
Dwarka, called also Jigat, the shore being safe to approach, 
and of moderate height, with regular soundings from thirty- 
four to thirty-six fatlioms, at the distance of seven or eight 
leagues, to ten or twelve fathoms Hear the coast. The shoal of 
Kulchecgud, seven or eight miles north of Jigat or Dwarka, 
interferes with the coasting navigation, and much vigilance is 
required to ascertain its liinils, and to work round it.’ From 
Dwarka, the coast holds a direction south-east for 175 miles, to 
Diu Head, and is generally hold and safe to approach, though 
• Id. 1 . 4S0. there are no good® harbour.s for largo ships. There are, how- 
ever, several town.s on the coast frequented by small trading 
vessels, and formerly some of them wore places of resort for 
pirates infesting the Arabian Sea. Proceeding in a south- 
easterly direction from Dwarka, the 'towns occur in the follow’- 
ing order : — First, ]\I.eeanec, at the distance of forty-two miles, 
on the estuary of the river Boortoo ; second, twenty miles 
beyond Meeance, in the same direction, Foorbunder; third, 
twenty miles distant, Nuvvcebunder ; fourth, thirty miles 
distant, Mangroal ; fifth, ten miles farther, Chorwaur ; sixth, 
fifteen n;ilc8 farther, Somnath Puttun ; seventh, eighteen mileif^ 
farther, Korynaur ; twenty miles bcyond.which is Diu Head, 
the most southern point of the peninsula, in lat. 20° 42', long. 
70° 6P ; and close to it, eastward, the island and harbour of 
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Diu. Thence the coast takes a north-easterly direction for 
eighty miles, to Gopnath, and in this interval, at the distance 
of thirty miles, is the port of Jafteriibad, on the estuary® of a ® iiorsiiurgii, 
small river, which, thougl^ shoal, affords sjieltcr to shipi^ as, . ‘ ’ 

when the tide is out, they lie without injury on a bottom of 
soft mud. Mowah, a town about thirty miles farther to the 
north-east, is on tlio inmost or most northerly sliore of a small 
bay, wlicre ships may aiiclior in fj*om seven to ten fathoms, but 
have no slid ter from south-westerly or westerly winds. North- 
east from this port twenty mile.s, is Gopnatli Point, the 
soutli-westorn headland of the Gulf of Cambay, in lat. 21° 12', 
long. 72° O', marked by a dangerous shoal, projecting four 
miles casjiivard and nine miles northward. Between Jafferabad 
and Mowah aro immoroiis small islets and rocks, from half to 
three-quarters of a mile from shore, the principal being 
Searbett, between which and the mainland vessels may lie 
sheltered from the soiitli-wcst monsoon. For the remainder of 
the distance to Oopiiatli, the coast is clear, the water deepening 
rapidly. A.i Gopnath, tho coast turns northw^ard for ten miles, 
then for a similar distance north-eastward to Allung, on tho 
southern liinitof a iiortion of the British district of Ahmedabad 
(of which it forms part), for thirty-five miles, to the estuary of 
the river Geyla, where thii territory of the Guicowar again 
closes down on the sea, the coast liolding a northerly direction 
for U^elvc miles, to Gondalla. Tliis place is^ situate at the 
southern limit of another portion of the British district of 
Ahmedabad, the coast of wliicb extends nortliward thirty miles, 
to the head of tlie Gulf of Cambay, at tbe.cstuary of the river 
Saburmuttcc. In the vicinity of this point, the sea is joined 
by the south-eastern extremity ol the Jluuu,^ a salt marsft * TransRctt. Lit. 
which, extending in a north-westerly direction about seventy- 2 (j 7 _Macmurdo> 
five miles, with a breadth varying from* five to twelve miles, 
joins the Northern liunn, communicating with the G ulf of jaiou, Report on 
Cutch, about lat.* 23° 5', long. 71° 45'. From the estuary of 
the Saburmuttee, tho coast, holding a direction generally east- 
ward for about fourteen miles, along the head of the Gulf of 
*Cambay and the mouth of the estuary of the river ^yhee, as 
far as Kurode, belongs to the territory o&the rajah of Camby. 

Thus the seacoast, extenefing from the head or inmost extremity 

of the Gulf of Cutch round the peninsula, and across the heall 
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of the Gnlf of Camlmyto Kurode, is 531 miles in total length; 
and if sixtv-five miles (the length of the British portion of the 
const) bo deducted, tlie remainder, or 466 miles, will be found 
to bp the length of coast belonging to the subordinate chief- 
tains of Kattvwar and the nawaiib of Cambay. In that 
length, it has been stated that there are numerous small havens 
and creeks, admittin« coasting craft and other vessels of 
moderate size, and many roadsteads, where ships of consider- 
able burthen may lie at anchor in fliio weather ; but with the 
exception of the harbours Dili and Beyt, there are none 
which afford shelter for large ships. The Gulf of Cambay 
especially is very shoaly, and of did! cult navigation ; and about 
fifty or sixty square miles of its northern part is loft dry by 
the tide at low water.. About two miles oil' the eastern shore 
of the penin.sula, and midway between the head of the gulf and 
the mouth of it, are the Lsland^ and reef of Pcriin, useful to 
navigators, as affording shelter to shipping ancliored in the 
road of Gogo. It is not iinprobahle tliat at some remote 
period, beyond record, the peninsula may have been an island 
separated from continental India by a narrow and shallow 
channel, which, in a long succession of ages, has been silted up 
by deposits from the sea, and tluis converted into the present 
Bunn. In tlie vicinity of the Bunn, and all round the coast, 
the country is but slightly elevated ; and of the numerous hills 
and mountains, in the interior, none appear to stretch down in 
bold headlands to the sea. Though there arc many groups of 
mountains or hills variously arranged, the general elevation of the 
surface is toward tVe middle of the peninsula, hence streams 
flow in every direction — north-eastward to the Bunn ; eastward 
& the Gulf of Cambay ; south-eastward, southward, and soutfa- 
w'estw’ard to the Arabian Sea; iiortli- westward and northward 
to the Gulf of Cutch. In this internal elevation, there is, how- 
ever, a sensible depression, constituting the extensive valley of 
the river Bhader, which rises at Kirkoon, about lat. 22® Itf, 
long. 71® 17', and sixty miles from the Bunn, at the north- 
eastern limit of the peninsula, the source being close to th^ 
position 4 of the water-lioad.s, throwing the streams north-east- 
ward to the Bunn ami south- westward down the valley of the 
Bhader to tlie Arabian 8ea. North-west of this valley is an 
derated rugged country, consisting of irregular ranges of hills, 
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of no great elevation, but in the aggregate forming a group, 
the greatest length of which, being from west to east, is about 
120 njiles, with an average breadth of about forty miles. At 
its eastern extremity, it jftins, near Chotqpla., a low range, in 
few parts reaching an elevation^ of 400 feet, and running from 
that place in a direction slightly inclined eastward of due 
south. The southern extremity of tlii^^low group expands into 
the Geer, a rugged, rocky, undulating tract, covered with 
w^oods and stunted jungle, and of surface so exceedingly 
difficult and uneven, that for perhaps twenty miles a space 
cannot be found large enough to pitch a tent. The innuinerable 
gorges and ravines of this rugged tract afford beds to a great 
number^ streams or torrents, having considerable volumes of 
water in the rains, but becoming either greatly shrunken or 
quite devoid of currents during the dry season. The numerous 
fastnesses furnish lurking-places for banditti, who are the more 
secure in them, from the fact of the atmosphere a great part of 
the year being almost inevitably fatal to strangers attempting 
to penetrate into the Goer. Eastward of the Geer, and iso- 
lated from it, is the mountain of Palithana, 1,500 feet liigh, 
and noted for the great number of Jain temples and monastic 
establishments by winch it is surmounted. But the most 
elevated and important among tlie mountains of tlie peninsula 
is the steep granitic clump of peaks called tlic Geernar, near 
the ancient city of Joonagurli, in the prai^t or district of 
Sorutli, famed for the vast number, magnitude, and costliness 
of the shrines, places of pilgrimage, and monastic retreats 
which it possesses, of the Jains, Brahmiiruts, and Mussulmans. 
Besides these, the only noticeable mountains in the peninsula 
are those of the Burda group, near Poorbiinder, on the westefn 
const — a circular cluster, about thirty miles in circuit, and at 
the loftiest part, near Gooinlee, having an elevation of nearly 
2,000 feet. 

The mainland* of Guzerat, as contradistinguished from the 
peninsula, has some considerable rivers. The Saburmuttee, 
rising at Meerpoor, in the Eajpoot state of Odeygore, holds a 
generally southerly course of about thirty miles, ciosses the 
frontier into Guzerat aboiit lat. 24° 19^, long. 73° IP, and 
flowing generally southward through this territory for about 180 
miles, passes in its course by the city of Ahmedubad, and falls 
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into the Gulf of Cambay. It is described^ as a broad rapidly- 
flowmg rivor. About forty miles farther west, the Bunass, 
risiug iu Mount Aboo, crosses the northern frontier into 
(iuz<,*'*at, iliroiigh >vhic*h it holds a‘ south-westerly course of 
ninety miles, falling into the Great Itunn or Salt Marsh. To 
the eastward of the Saburmiittce, and between it and the 
IVryhee or IMuhi, which Hows in some degree parallel and at 
tlie distance of about forty-five miles from it, are several inter- 
veiling streams, the most important of which are the Seri, the 
AFeshwa, tlie Watruk, the Karree, and the llautmuttee, all 
falling into the Saburiiiuttce. The IVlyhee or IVliihi, rising near 
Ainjlierra, takes a circuitous course, first northward, iu which 
direction it Hows through the dominions of llolkar^rcnd then 
forms tlie boundary botwocn the native states of Banswarra 
and Porlaubgluir. Subsequently turning south-westward, it 
divides the petty state of Gongnrpore from that of Banswarra. 
After a couivse of about 200 miles, it crosses into Guzerat, 
tlirougli wliicli it holds the same direction for about seventy 
miles, to hit. 22" 5«T, long. 73^^ 22', where, touching on tho 
British district of Kaira, it Hows along its south-eastern boun- 
dary for eiglity miles, diviiling it from the territory of the 
Giiicowar, as far as its fall into the Gulf of Cambay, in lat, 
22^ 10', long. 72'^ 30'. It is a considerable river, running 
generally between high banks mucb indented by ravines. The 
tides are felt foi;a distance of thirty miles from its mouth, and 
during spring tides and in the rainy season, it for ten miles 
above that outlet forms a magnificent body of water six miles 
in breadtli. About«i forty miles south of its mouth, is the 
estuary of the great river Nerbiidda, which, rising in Amara- 
khnta, in tlic British territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, about 
lat. 22'^ 40', long. 81'^ 44', takes a westei’ly course of about 694 
miles, to lat. 22^^ 3', long. 74'^ 20', where, crossing the eastern 
frontier of tliis territory (Guzerat), and continuing to hold a 
course nearly due w'cst for about 140 miles. It passes into the 
British district of Broach, which it divides into two nearly 
equal portions, and about thirty-five miles farther westward, 
falls intoflthc Gulf of Cambay. Tho Taptee, rising in Gond- 
waiia, within the British Saugor and Nerbisdda territory, takes 
a^westerly course, in a great measure parallel to the Nerbudda^ 
for about 321 miles, to the eastern frontier of this territory, 
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which it enters near Kookurmooncla, and continuing to hold a 
westerly course for about ninety-three miles, passes into the 
British district of Surat, through which it flows for about 
twenty-two miles, to its falf into the* (iiilf o£ Cambay. Bedsides 
those largo rivers, a great number of torrents pour down from 
the mountains, and, holding a course due west, fall into the 
Arabian Sea. 

Of the mountains,' the most important arc the Western 
Ghauts, which, running in a direction from south to north, 
constitute the eastern boundary of the territory from its 
southern limit, in lat. 20°, to lat. 21° 28', where, turning east- 
ward, they form the lofty brow inclosing the valley of the 
Taptee on* the south. The average elevation of these moun- 
tains is about 1,200 feet, though the Iicvight of some summits 
is probably not less tlian 2,000 feet. Eroin the western face 
of the Ghauts proceed numerous spurs or ridges of inferior 
elevation, a few of them reaching to the sea; and in some 
parts they are replaced by isolated bills or rocks, such as those 
of Paniera, Eola, and several others, the elevation of whicli 
seldom exceeds 800 or 400 feet. North of the Taptee, tho 
Satpoora range, dividing the valley of that river from tlie valley 
of the Nerbudda, extends for some, distance into this territory, 
terminating to the w’estward near Eajpccpla. North of the 
valley of the Nerbudda, is the western extremity of the Vind- 
hya Mountains, expanding into the Barreea Hills, low and 
irregularly grouped; and still farther north, into those of 
Loonaw’ara. Beyond these, in the same direction, are those 
of Dongurpore, becoming ultimately united to Mount Aboo. 
'riie overlying formation of the northern section of the Ghauts 
is volcanic, as is also that of the Satpoora range, and consists 
fop the most part of trap. The trappean formation extends into 
the peninsula of Katty war, where it foi’ins the bold mountain 
of Palitlmna, celebrated for its numerous Jain temples. Partlicr 
westward, granite* is met with, rising to an elevation of 2,500 
feet, in the celebrated Girnar Mountain, “ an immense® bare 
and isolated granite rock, presenting all the gigantic masses 
peculiar to that formation.” The lower parts of the mountain, 
as well as the vicinity, are bverlaid witli^oft limestone. The 
island of Perim, in the &ulf of Cambay, formed of sandstone^ 
is remarkable for containing numerous organic^ remains. 
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The mineral wealth of this extensive tract is but scanty, and 
calls for little notice ; the most important production is iron- 
ore, raised in the peninsula.^ The mouth of the Taptee, and 
probiibly the whole bed of the Guli of Cambay, abounds in a 
black sand, very rich in iron,® and containing some platina. 
At Bajpeepla, the finest cornelians® are obtained in great 
abundance. ^ • 

In the southern districts, the proximity of the sea, and 
the mountains covered witli jungle or forests, moderate and 
equalize tlie temperature. The most disagreeable season is 
during the south-west monsoon, when the atmosphere, loaded 
with moisture, causes very distressing sensations and maladies, 
the eflects being most severely felt during the night. In the 
inland districts, in the north of the territorv, between the rivers 
Nerbiidda and Saburinuttec, the average temperature is greater 
than in the southern districts. In this sultry tract, the hot 
winds blow from about the 20th of March to the 20th of 
May, and at tliis time the tliermornctcr in a double-walled 
tent rises often to 1 15°, and in the house to 103°. Many, 
as well natives as Thiropeans, sulVm* trom coup de solcil, and in 
parts whore the soil is loose, the heat is rendered more annoy- 
ing by the profusion of line sand borne along by the wind. 
Throughout the district, the weather becomes cooler towards 
the end of October, and in the cold season hoar frosts are not 
iincominon. The climate of the peninsula, particularly in the 
Goer, is marked by insalubrity to such an extent ns almost 
inevitably to cau.se death* to those who are so rash as to 
expose tliernscdves 'to it in the season following t)ie autumnal 
jnonsoon. The shores of the Gulf of Camba}' arc also gene- 
rally malarious, “ The constant exhalation® of noxious effluvia 
throughout the year, from the extensive tracts of salt marsh, 
which, covered with profuse and rank vegetation within the 
limit of the tidc.s, surround the h(?ad of the Gulf of Cambay, 
and project for many miles inland, must doubtless exert a per- 
nicious influence on the atmosphere in its vicinity,** 

The zo()i*ogy of Giizcrat is varied and interesting. The lion 
is not fmeommon, and equals in size and strength the same 
description of aniina^l in Africa. *It is observed to have a less 
^ane ; but t))is circumstance is considered to result from its 
frequenting the thick jungles instead of the open desert, the 
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usual resort of his African fellow. Tigers and leopards are 
very numerous, and dejstriictive of both men and cattle. There 
are also the wolf, hyasna, antelope, and deer in great number 
and variety. The nylgau (Antilope picta) is common hi the 
northern parts, where there are large herds of them. Of 
birds, there arc the flamingo, argala or adjutant-bird, sarus or 
gigantic crane, and a great variety •pf aquatic birds. Of 
domestic animals, the principal arc tlie camel, moat common 
north of tlio Saburmiittco and in the plains in the vicinity of 
the deserts of Eajpootana. It is also met Avith in the western 
part of the peninaula. The buflalo is everywhere to be met, 
but in greater abundance and exeellenee in the south. Kine 
are numewus, but in tlio southern part are of inferior quality, 
while in the northern the breed is very ftnc, not being excelled 
by any in llritain ; and tlie bullocks are so miicli esteemed for 
draught or burthen, that prices equal to 50/. or 60/. are not 
unfrequently given for a pair. The ass ia small and weak ; but 
ill the wilds of the north-west, the wild ass is a creature of 
great speed, as well as of considerable beauty, and is some- 
times tamed for purposes of show and pomp. I’he horse of 
Kattywar was formerly highly prized; but the breed has 
degenerated, and the Guzerat hqrsc at present bred by the 
natives, is in no esteem, being small, weak, and ugly. In some 
of the jungly valleys and wilds, there is a breed of wild cattle, 
different from the bison, and far less fierce. • 

The soil of this extensive district is very varied: in the 
south there is much reddish and yellowish soil, formed from 
the disintegrated rocks, and in general fertile, being extremely 
favourable for the growth of both herbs and trees ; but towarc^ 
the mountains, there is a considei'able extent of rocky ground, 
producing only grass or jungle. On th^ banks of the rivers, 
more particularly about their estuaries, the soil is generally 
deep, black, and very productive, especially of cotton. In the 
middle part of the country, between Baroda and Charopaneer, 
is an uncommonly rich district, having in some places a deep, 
black, tenacious soil, in others a reddish brown,* both very 
fertile. Forbes® considers tho fine tract in the vicinity of ® OHentai Mmb. 
Baroda as far surpftssin^ in beauty, feHility, and luxuriant ** 
vegetation, all the countries which he had ever seen. In th^ 
level but rather elevated tract about the upper part of the 
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Sabiirmuttoe, the soil is of a deep-brown hue, in some places 
verging to a greyish tinge, very favourable for the growth of 
all sorts of produce, especially tobacco, castor-oil plants, maize, 
caiTdts, and opium-i])oppics. Towartls the northern boundary, 
ill the vicinity of the liunn or Great Salt IMarsh, the soil is so 
light and sandy as to be not worth cultivation, and aifords no 
return, except in the, ’profits of grazing. The crops, alimen- 
tary as well as coinincrcial, grown in this territory, arc very 
important. Of the aliineiiiary, rice is more or less common 
in all districts under the hills, and in the alluvial soil along the 
seacoast throughout the whole extent of the province. It is 
also much cultivated about the river Saburmuttee. AVheat is 
very extensively grown, especially in the northern •part, and 
ill the countiy between the Taptce and the Xerbudda. Barley 
thrives ill mail}' parts, jowar (Ifolcus sorghum), in the light 
lands ill the nortli ; bajra (llolciis spicatus) is cultivated on 
inferior lands throughout the wliole teiTitory, and is the staple 
article of food for the poorer classes of the people. In the 
peninsula of Katty war, jowar and bajra arc the chief alimen- 
tary crops, but wlicat is also cultivated to considerable extent; 
as arc kodra (Paspaliiiii scorbiculatum) and gram (Ciccr arie- 
tiiium). tiiigarcaiie nourishes in every part of the territory : 
it is one of the principal ^iroducts in th(5 south, and the quality 
is considered fine ; but cotton may be regarded as the staple 
commercial cryp. The date-palm (Phceiiix daclylifera) and 
palmyra (iiorassus Jiabelliformis) are extensively planted in 
tlie vicinity of tlie sea, on account of the sap, from which, 
wlicii fermented, IIkj ardent spirit toddy is drawn by distilla- 
tion. The niliowa (Bassia latifolia) grows in great abundance, 
and its flowers are in great request, as the petals when dried 
afford a pleasant food, resembling raisins, and by distillation 
yield an ardent spirit, which, though nauseous to Europeans, 
is consumed largely by tlie lower classes of the native popular 
lion. Mango-trees are in great abuiidancd, and produce fine 
fruit. Towards the coast are many fine specimens of Adan- 
sonia, witl^, its grotesque and huge stem, large white flower, 
enormoiLii fruit, valuable to fishermen, for whom it serves as 
floats for their nets', while the Wood ia«-BO light that a man 
often carries on his shoulder a large log of it, to be used as* a 
raft in fishing, or in taking water-fowl. The pulp of the fruit 
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also yields a pleasant acid, which is used in medicine and in 
making sherbet. The jak (Artocarpiis iutegri folia), with its 
huge fruit, the tamarind, and the Buchanania latifolia, yielding 
fruit resembling an almond in taste, abpiiiid in this tjirell- 
wooded country. The great wonder, however, of the vegetable 
creation is the cubbe^er-bur,^ or great banian-tree • (Eicus 
iudica), situate on an island in the Xerbiidda, covering an area 
estimated at from three to four acres. ^So great is its height, 
that at a distance it resembles a liill, and so numerous, large, 
and close its branches, that in the season of inundation, the 
population dwell amidst them, until the subsidence of the river 
leaves their usual homes free from water. Esculent products 
are numpwus and excellent, especially the water-melon, con- 
sidered the best in India; but the plantain is not abundant, 
and the produce is of no groat oxcolloncc. 

The manufacturing industry for which this territory was 
formerly noted, has much decayed, and in general has nearly 
disappeared, from the greater clieapnosa of the wares thrown 
into the market by British competition. 

Of the population inhabiting these extensive dominions, there 
are no means of ascertaining the precise numbers. Nothing 
exists beyond more estimates, and those estimates probably 
rest but on vague grounds. According to the best information 
available, the population may be considered as something less 
than 3,000,000. They are of various lineage ^jind characters, 
but no census having been made, the comparative numbers of 
the respective castes, classes, and tribes, could be assigned 
only conjccturally. Though the ]\rahrattas.arc the ruling race, 
they appear to be surpassed iu number by other tribes, espe- 
cially in the peninsula. The llajpoots are very numerous* 
Brahmins abound, and arc mostly landed proprietors or village 
officers. Mussulmans arc to bo found principally in the towns, 
and the Bora sectarians of that faith arc in general industrious, 
wealthy, and inllAential members of society. The Parsees, 
though a few are engaged in agriculture, in general resort to 
the larger towns, where they are distinguished, by their 
industry, quiet demeanor, and commercial sagacity. Cbolies, a 
race settled here from remote antiquity, ^are especially nume- 
rous in the districts nortli of the river Myhee, and of the tracts 
about the upper parts of the various rivers in the north. Along 
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the north-west frontier of the territory, they constitute the 
bulk of the population. They are in general a robust race, 
and, though professing the Brahminical faith, eat flesh, particu- 
larly , that of the biiifalo, and arc nm«h addicted to intoxication, 
as well by opium and bang, as by ardent spirits. Many of them 
are depredators of various classes, some secret plunderers, others 
highway robbers ; yet .they are said to be trustworthy when 
expressly hired, either as guards of jiroperty, or to convey 
money to some destined place. The Kuoiibies are an agricul- 
tural tribe, who exist in great numbers in the south and midland 
parts of the territory, but to a less extent in tlie north. Besides 
those just enumeraied, are some anomalous tribes of less 
importance ; such as Biinjas, a small, well-knit, active race, 
engaged to some extent in cultivation, but by choice deriving 
their subsistence as far as practicable from the chase, fisliing, 
or the collecting of wild fruits and the marketable produce of 
the jungles for sale. Their peculiar pursuits, little relished or 
shared in by the rest of the community, cause them to be 
viewed with dislike and dread ; and tlio reputation of possessing 
great power in sorcery subjects them to much cruel treatment. 
SomeLiiii:\s^ iu the time spirit of native barbarity, they are 
punished for sucli imputed dclinqueMcy by having their noses 
cut oif, or by other mutilulloiis. The Ivatties, who at a rather 
remote period emigrated from the banks of the Indus to the 
peiiiiisulu, form a majority of tlie inhabitants in a considerable 
prarit or district to wliicli they have given their name. They 
are considered to have been originally from Central Asia, and 
their northern origjji is believed to be evidenced by their fair* 
hair and complexions, blue eyes, tail stature, and athletic frame. 
V)ver the population in general, but especially over the Eaj- 
poots, two classes* of men, .Bhats and Charuns, exercise won- 
derful influence. The Charuns, who, us well as the Bhats, bosst 
of celestial origin, arc divided into two tribes, — the Machilec 
being merchants, and the Maroo bards; and these two have in 
the aggregate 120 subdivisions. The men of those numerom 
subdivisions profess to understand the rites and observances 
which propitiate Siva and his consort Parvaii, the favourite 
deities of the liajpoots; and as fl^w of t^he population except 
these pretenders to sanctity can read* or write, they add to their 
'other means of influeneo acquaintance with the genealogies of 
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chiefs and tribes, and with laudatory legends, which they chant 

in their honour. It is represented, that amongst the Eajpoots 

there is a deep impression tliat certain destruction results from 

being instrumental in shedding the blood ^of a Charuii, ^ of 

any member of his family. In reference to this impression, one 

of the class intent on attaining an object which he cannot 

otherwise bring about, will not scruph^ to murder a relative ; 

and instances have not been wanting in w'ltich, in extreme cases, 

a Charun has destroyed himself. The aged^ and the young ^ Malcolm, ii.i 87 . 

among the Oharuns are taught, not merely to be ready to part 

with life whenever tlic honour of their family or the class to 

w^hich they belong calls for the sacrifice, but it is said that, 

“ from the feeble female of four-score, to the child of five years 
of age, they are eager to bo the first to^ die and this, it is 
added, “ is no rare feeling, but one which appears to belong to 
every individual of this singular community.’* Under influence, 
acquired from the dr(‘ad of the consequences of urging the 
Charun to such frightful extremities, the members of this com- 
munity guarantee the perrormauce^ of contracts entered into * Trinuaca. of 
by the most faithless frecboot(?rs, and also become scciiri^ for 
the payment of sums sometimes of very largo amount. They Katu- 

also attend travellers as safeguards, and hesitate not to inflict 
on themselves wounds, or even d<?at^i, should they fail in insur- 
ing protection to those whom they escort. Their influence, 
however, on such points has latterly been on ^lie wane ; pro- 
bably because it has become less requisite since the establish- 
ment of greater security'® to life and property, by the advance > Jacob, Report 
of British power and influence in the doininiojis of the Guicowar. 29. 

The Bhats, according to the imperfect information which w^o 
have concerning them, appear to diflbr little from the Charuns,* 
except that they have less influence and fame. The portion of 
either which they possess results from *their officiatiug as 
chroniclers, bards, flatterers, or lampooners. “They give^ » Malcolm, u. w, 
praise and fame in*their songs to those who are liberal to them, 
while they visit those w'ho neglect or injure them, with satires, 
in which they usually reproach them Avith spurious birth and 
inherent meanness. Sometimes the Bhat, if very siriously 
offended, Axes the figure of the person he desires to degrade on 
a long pole, and appends to it a slipper, as a mark of disgrace. 

In such case the song of the Bhat records the infamy of the 
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object of his revenge. This image usually travels the country, 
till the party or his friends purchase the cessation of the 
ridicule and curses thus entailed.” Those singular religionists, 
t}ie;Jains, arc rather numerous, especially in the peninsula, 
* Jacob, ut supra, where there is scarcely a village^ of any size which has not, 
several of their families; and their innumerable beautiful 
temples, shrines, and n^onasiic establishments on the mountains 
of Geeriiar and ralituana, arc amongst the most interesting 
architectural works in India. The Bheel tribe exist in con- 
siderable numbers in the wilder tracts of the eastern and north- 
eastern part of tlie territory, especially about the river Myhee. 
» Grabam. Sketch They are Considered a people^ of remote origin, and formerly 
Tribw, a!****^ -possessed of power, and of a considerable degree of civilization, 
until subjugated and oppressed by both Itajpoots and Mussul- 
mans. At present some of tliem have settled into habits of 
fixed residence, and are engaged in agriculture; thus being 
raised above the savage state of tbo majority of tlicir fellow's. 

Throughout the more civilized parts of Guzerat, the popu- 
lation is rather comfortably lodged, in earthen or brick houses, 
with tiled roofs ; but in the jungly tracts the houses are mado 
of mud, with grass roofs. The food of the population is also 
in general plentiful, consisting of rice, wheat, and other gni ns, 
pulse and cucurbitaceous products, fruits, and milk ; to which 
such of the upper classes as are not restricted by any scruples, 
add flesh, especially that of sheep and buflalocs, as W'ell as fish, 
w'hich may be obtained in abundance from the numerous streams 
and tanks. 

Hereditary slavery is not uncommon in parts of Guzerat ; and 
those claiming ownership over the unfortunate beings reduced 
^0 this state, not only avail themselves of the advantage of their 
services, but hire them out to others. In deference to the 
philanthropic views' of the British government, the Guicowar 
has lately, indeed, issued a proclamation, prohibiting, under 
penalties, the future sale or purchase of children within his 
dominions, except under express permission of the durbar. 
This, however, is a very imperfect and unsatisfactory measure, 
pcrliapit a merely colourable one; and the home authorities 
have justly expresso^l regret that«the prohibition was not made 
absolute. 

^ The vernacular language, denominated Guzeraitee, is an 
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offset from the great Sanskritic stock, and closely resembles 
the Ilindeo. 

The principal towns — Baroda the capital, Pahl unpore, Cam- 
bay, Eadhimpore, Chowrar, Baiinada, Point, Hursool, !Qhur- 
rumpore, Thurraud, Suchcen, AVusravee, Deesa, liajkote. Poor- 
bunder, Dwarka, Loonawarra, Barreah, Daunta, Bongurpore, 
Banswarra, Jabbooa, Oodepore, Eajpceyla, Saunte, and Beyt — 
are noticed under their respective nantes in the alphabetical 
arrangement. 

There are scarcely any made roads in this territory ; but 
most parts of the country are very level, so that communica- 
tion for half the year is easy, and wheeled carriages traverse it 
in all directions. The principal lines of route are—1. From 
south-east to north-west, from Mliow, through JDeesa, to Jes- 
Bulmere. 2. From east to west, from Sfhow, through Baroda, 
and thence through Limreo, across the peninsula, to the south 
coast of the Gulf of Cutch, at Jooria. 3. From south-east to 
north-west, from Baroda to Ahmedabad, and thence across the 
Eiinn to Hyderabad, in Scinde. 4. From south to north, Irom 
JSurat, through Baroda, to Beerpoor, where the route is joined 
^th that already noticed, running from Mhow to Deesa. 

From the north-east to the south-west of the peninsula, 
from Bujana, through 3^‘ijkot, td Poorbunder. A railway is 
projected from Baroda to Tunkaria ; the lino has been sur- 
veyed, and a favourable report as to its practicability been 
given. Such a work would be a source of groat benefit to the 
country ; and there can bo litlle doubt that it will be cftected at 
no distant period. 

The early his^tory of (iiizerat presents no features of greater 
interest than those which usually occur in the records of the 
eastern nations of the like periods. It formed part of the 
Mahomedan empire of Delhi but in the reign of Mahmood 
Toghluk, was separated from it by Mozuffer Khan, previously 
governor, but tlienccforward king. About the year 1572 it 
was the seat of great confusion, and was re-annexed to the 
empire by Akbar. When the Mahratta fortune prevailed, the 
chief officer of the confederacy, the Peishwa, secure^ a large 
amount of tribute . from it ; while aiiqjbher chief, called the 
Quicowar, became the raler of th.e principal state in Guzerat, 
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called Btiroda, to the article ou which the reader is referred for 
mformatioii on its history. 

GUZZLEHUTTY. — See Oujeliiatti. 

G JV’‘AL10E TEEEITOEIES,^ the possessions of the family 
of Sciudia, have a singularly irregular outline, and consist of 
several detached districts, the principal of w hich is bounded on 
the north-east by the piiuinbiil, dividing it from the British 
districts of Agra and Etawali ; on the cast, in a very tortuous 
direction, by Bundolcuiid and the British districts of Saugor 
and Nerbudda ; on the south by the native states of Bhopal 
and Ehar ; on the west by those of Eajgurh, Jhalawur, and 
Kotah ; and ou the north-west by the Chumbul, separating it 
from Dhdlpore and liajpootana. The extreme points of the 
Gwalior territory are in lat. 21° 8' — 26° 50', long. 74° 45' — 
79° 21'. The length of the principal portion above described is 
216 miles from north to south, and 170 in breadth. The area 
of the whole comprises 33,119 square miles,*'^ and comprehends 
part of the ancient province of Agra, most of Mahva, and part 
of the Deccan. The extreme north-eastern part adjoining Agra 
is generally level, bare, of no great fertility,® and much cut up by 
deep precipitous ravines in the vicinity of the streams. A 
little further south, in the vicinity of the town of Gwalior, 
and about lat. 26° 20', the surface rises into hills, which on the 
east approach those of Bundelcund on the south the great 
Viudhya range, and on the west the hilly country® of Kaj- 
pootana. The ‘‘ country,® as far us the eye can range, is dotted 
over with small hills, which, unconnected by any chain of 
heights, start abruptly and independently out of the level 
plain.” On one of tlu^se is the celebrated fortress of Gwalior. 
Klie geological formation of those rocky eminences is a very 
fine-grained sandstone, disposed in horizontal strata, and 
yielding an excellent 'building-stone,^ for wdiich purpose it may 
be had in slabs of great length and breadth. The middle 
part, comprising a considerable portion of M,alwa, is a plateau, 
having probably an average elevation of about 1,500 feet, 
though there are some points rising greatly above that amount, 
as in the instance of Shaizgurh, in the Mandoo range, which ia 
2,628 feet® above the sea. The gepend sbpe of the plateau ia 
very gentle from the Mandoo range towards the north or 
north-east, as indicated by the course of a number of streams; 
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flowing in those directions, to the Chumhul, by the channel of 

which the water flowing through them is discharged into the 

J umna, and ultimately into the Bay of Bengal. The Mandoo 

range, which, running east and west, forma the southern b^n- 

dary of the plateau, and slopes very gently northwards towards 

it, dips precipitously southwards towards the Nerbudda, and a 

narrow strip of Scindia’s territory stretches across tho valley 

of that river, and even to tho south of tlA river Tapteo.** The » Further Paper* 

rock underlying the diluvial or vegetable strata in Malwa, 

according to Dangerficld,^ “ appears to constitute the northern i^»doii,i844. 

^ . *y „ ® i. • 1 ^ i. >Ut supra. II. 320. 

termination oi a very extensive secondary trap formation, 
which extends from the extremity of tho Deccan, and 
probably ^eyen Mysore.** The upper or northern part of 
Malwa is chiefly occupied by sandstone and sandstone-slates, 
on w'hich in some places repose low ranges of hills, con- 
sisting generally of hornstone. Iron-ore abounds, especially 
ill tho hills on the frontiers ; and east of the river Clmmbul is 
a narrow bed of cellular clay iroii-orc, extending from south- 
east to north-west about eighty miles. Dangerficld^ states sii. S30. 
tliat “the ore is poor in metal, ai^d is not worked.’* No deci- 
sive indications eitlicr of other metal or of coal appear to have 
been found in the territory. The diluvial or vegetable soil in 
the Malw'a portion of the country varies’^ from three to ten » Dan^erfl. id, 
feet in depth, and in a few places is as much as twelve ’**^®’^* 
or fifteen feet. “ It is® either a red ferruginous, or a rich 
black loam ; tho former couipact, the latter light, with deep 
cracks or fissures in every direction.” Having great natural 
fertility,^ and ample and ready means of artificial irrigation, * Mnicoim, i. s. 
few parts of India enjoy greater natural advantages than this 
part of Scindia’s territory. • 

The rivers of tho Gwalior country are numerous. The 
Taptee, flowing west, traverses the most southern part of 1;he 
territory ; and parallel to this, but about forty miles farther 
north, the Nerbudda flows in a similar direction : but by far 
the greater portion of the drainage of the territory is dis- 
charged into the river Chumhul, which, receiving the waters 
of the Chumbla, Seepra, Cliota Kallee Sind, Newnj, Par- 
hutty, and some others of less importance, flows along the 
north-west frontier of the country, separating it from the 
Jeypoop, Kerowly, and Dholpore territories; subsequently* 
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turning south-east, it forms the north-eastern boundary, 
towards the British districts of Agra and Etawa, and joins the 
Jumna in the latter district, twenty miles distant from the 
nortjj-eastern course of the Gwalior territory. The Sinde, a 
considerable river, but less than the Chumbul, flows in some 
measure parallel to it, but farther to the east, and after forming 
for a considerable ext^it the soutli-eastern boundary towards 
Bundelcund, intcrsecti^ for thirty miles the north-eastern corner 
of Gwalior, and finally falls into the Jumna a short distance 
below the confluence of the Chumbul with that river. In the 
northern part of the territory, forming a tract extending 
between the Chumbul and the Sinde, rise the Kooarec, Asun, 
Sank, and some other torrents of less importance, which, 
flowing east or north-cast, fall into the Sinde on the left side. 
This northern part, though not remarkable for natural fertility, 
is probably not inferior in this respect to the contiguous pai*ts 
of Dholpore and of the British district of Agra, which, by 
means of artificial irrigation and other skilful processes of 
culture, are rendered very productive.® In the Gw'alior terri- 
tory, on the contrary, the soil^has been everywhere stripped of 
trees for the purposes of the ordnance. In consequence of the 
oppression exercised by the ruling powers, and the licentious- 
ness and rapacity of the solJlicry, “ there is nothing® left upon 
the land of animal or vegetable life to animate or enrich it; 
nothing of stock but what is necessary to draw from the soil 
an annual crop, and which looks to one harvest for its entire 
return. The sovereign proprietor of the soil lets it out by 
the year in farms oi; villages, to men w'ho depend entiredy upon 
the year’s return for the means of payment. lie in his turn 
Kts the lands in detail to those who till them, and who depend 
for their subsistence and for the means of paying their rents 
upon the returns of the single harvest. There is no manufac- 
ture anywhere to be seen, save of brass pots and rude cooking- 
utensils ; no trade or commerce, save in the transport of the 
rude produce of the land to the great camp at Gwalior, upon 
the backs of bullocks, for want of roads fit for wheeled caiS 
riages. one resides in the villages save those whose labour 
is indispensably necessary to the Widest tillage, and those who 
collect the dues of government, and \ire paid upon the lowest 
possible scale.” The writer here quoted, and who was British 
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political resident at the court of Scindia, adds — “ Such is the 
state of the Gwalior territories in every part of India where I 
have seen them.” Perhaps, however, the situation of affairs 
is somewhat better in tlie» south-western portion of the terri- 
tory, or that comprising part of Malwa, as there is produced ^ 
a great quantity of the fine opium for whicli the country is 
celebrated, besides wheat, gram (Cic<^r arietinum), pulse of 
various kinds, jowar (Holcus sorghum), bajra (llolcus spicatus), 
mung (Phaseolus mungo), maize, rice, linseed, and other oil- 
seeds, garlic, turmeric, ginger, sugar-cane, indigo, aal (Moriuda 
multiflora), yielding a fine red dye. The vicinity of Bhilsa is 
famed for producing the finest tobacco,® though in no great 
quantity. ^ There is much cotton grown but Chandhairee, 
noted for fine fabrics of this article, is stated to have been 
supplied^ with the raw material from Pefar. 

Arts and manufactures are few and depressed. The cotton 
fabrics of Chandhairee, which were very considerable befor? 
those of Britain were brought into competition with them, are 
now, from this cause, in little demand.^ At Boorhaunpoor are 
manufactures of fine cottons, silks, and kamkhab or brocade, 
very rich and beautiful. The raising and reducing of iron-orc 
is practised in many places. Brass guns arc cast in the maha- 
rajah’s arsenal at the fort of Gwalior ; but neither the material 
nor workmanship is good. Petty handicrafts, necessary for 
supplying the simple wants of the population, are evcry\vhere 
practised in the towns and villages. * 

The imports are of scanty amount, and consist principally 
of British woollens, cottons, silks, cutlery. Cashmere shawls, 
pearls from the Persian Gulf, Ceylon diamonds, and agates 
from Buudelcund ; gold, silver, mercury, copper, lead, and ziiw. 
The muskets used by the army are of French make, and a con- 
siderable quantity of French bijouterie finds a sale among tho 
higher orders. Opium is the principal export, and is sent 
abroad by way of Bombay. Cotton is also largely exported to 
Bombay, and to the towms on the Jumna and Ganges. The 
tobacco of Bhilsa has been mentioned as of fine quality : a 
portion of this, though the entire production is small, is 
exported. The other experts of any moment are Sye-stuffs 
and iron. » 

The northern part of the countiy, of moderate elevation, and 
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in most places either rocky or sandy, has a climate partaking of 
the torrid character of the neighbouring tracts of Agra or 
Sajpootana. In these parts the climate, during the rainy sea- 
Bon,^and for a short time afterwards, is exceedingly unhealthy, 
fevers being then very rife, in consequence, according to an 
intelligent writer, ^ of the moisture imbibed by the superficial 
diluvial soil being prevented from passing off by an imper- 
meable substratum o£ sandstone. Hence results great damp, 
indicated by mouldiness on all substances susceptible of it. 
During the dry and hot seasons, the climate is not unhealthy. 
The middle, the southern, and the western parts, or those com- 
prised W'ithin Malwa, with little exception, have a mild and 
rather equable climate, resulting from the elevation of the 
surface. The range*^ of the thermometer is unusually small, 
except during the latter part of the year, when great and 
sudden changes often take place. The cool season comprises 
the period between the beginning of November and the end of 
February ; the hot season succeeds, and continues to the middle 
of June, when the periodical rains set in, and last to the close 
of September, tlie average fall being about fifty inches. During 
this season the thermometer has a very moderate range, rarely 
more than from 72° to 78°. The climate becomes cooler after 
the rains, and in proportiotf to the approach towards the winter 
solstice, when the coldest weather commences, and continues 
through January and' the early part of February, the thermo- 
meter sometimes falling three or four degrees below the freez- 
ing point. During the sultry season the hot winds are com- 
paratively mild and of short duration, though the thermometer 
sometimes rises to nearly 100° during the day ; but the nights 
ere invariably cool and refreshing. According to Malcolm,^ 
“ though during the tw'o months immediately succeeding the 
rainy season (whei> the hilly and woody parts should be 
shunned) fevers prevail here, as in other parts of India, yet the 
climate must on the whole be considered os .salubrious, and to 
those enervated by a long residence in the lower and warmer 
plains of India, pleasant and invigorating.” He adds, however, 
tliat cholera always is endemic in this province. A medical 
authori^,^ already quoted, gives a less favourable description 
of the climate of the southeni division ; stating that the rains 
^ore sometimes so redundant about the time of the winter 
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Bolstice as to rot tlie crops ; that malaria prevails in a greater 
or less degree, according to situation ; and that from October 
to December the junglj tracts cannot be traversed without 
peril to life. “ Both the hpt season and the cold are often liable 
to very fatal epidemics. As a general rule, it may be remarked, 
that the nearer we approach the southern border and the Ner- 
budda, the greater is the fatality of epidemics when they 
appear.” The most prevalent diseases arc fevers, constant and 
intermittent ; and those contracted in the jungles at the close 
of the year are almost universally fatal. The virulent cholera 
sets in annually with dreadful intensity, causing death in less 
than an hour after the commencement of the attack. The 
average duration of human life is extraordinarily short, so that 
it is quAe rare to meet a person of very advanced age ; and so 
great, it is stated, is the mortality amlong children, that not 
more than one out of live is reared. Hence, as well as from 
other causes, the population is very disproportionate to the 
productive capability of the country. 

The wild animals enumerated are, the tiger, leopard, bear, 
wolf, hymna, wild dog, jackal, fox, ounce, lynx, badger, ichneu- 
mon, civet, otter, rat, bat, mouse, wild hog, nylgau or white- 
footed antelope, and various other kinds ; deer of several species, 
the wild buffalo, the ape^ and the monkey, the squirrel, the ^ nenRiii and 
porcupine, and the hare. Of birds, there are the vulture, eagle, Joriifpwu. wv 
hawks of various kinds, the kite, the -buzzard, the owl, the 
hornbill (Buceros), the raven, the crow, daWs and pies, the 
parrot^ the jay, the cuckoo, humming-birda, the wild goose, the 
wild duck, the pelican, the cormorant, the spoonbill, the stork, 
the crane, the heron, the adjutant, the curlew, the snipe, the 
bustard, the floriken, the peafowl, the pheasant, the partridge, 
the quail, the pigeon, the dove, and the sparrow. The rivers 
abound in fish,® especially of the carp kind. The most remark- • nenjjai and 
able of the snake race are the boa, water-snake, cobra, black supra, ssei!* 
spotted snake, spectacled snake, yellow clouded snake, wliip- 
snake, and leaping snake. The magar or round blunt-snouted 
crocodile infests some of the rivers.* 

The population of the north-eastern part of this territory is 

* In the Bengal and Agra ^nide, 1842,* a wentific list of above 130 * Ut mpra, 887- 
botanioal produeiionB of thi^ tract is furnished ; but the necessary limits of 
this work preclude ftirther notice of it. 
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of a mixed kind, comprising, besides Mabrattas (the ruling 
order), Boondelas, Jauts, llajpoota, with some less distinctly 
defined divisions of Hindoos, and Mussulmans. Until the 
Mahratta inroads in the last century, the country was from an 
early period a possession of tlie IVIahomcdan rulers of Delhi ; 
and in no part of the territory, except the small tract south 
of the Nerbudda, do the Mahrattas form** any large proportion 
of the people. In the^greator part of the southern and south- 
western parts, comprising a portion of Malwa, a very con- 
siderable section of the population is Brahminical; and Malcolm 
remarks “ There is perhaps no part of India where the tribes 
of Brahmins are so various, and their numbers so great.” He, 
however, adds, “ but tlierc is certainly none where there are so 
few of them cither wealthy, learned, or where there is less 
attention paid to the religious rites of the Hindoo faith, or to 
its priests, by tlic rest of the population.” Bajpoots exist in 
large^ numbers, and pay little regard to the Brahmins, whose 
place as to moral and religious influence is supplied by the 
cognate tribes of Bhats and Charuns. There are many petty 
Bnjpoot rajahs, who yield ostensibly fealty and tribute to the 
family of Scindia, but display from time to time evidence of a 
refractory disposition, which would render them perilous sub- 
ordinates in case of any rev6rse happening to the paramount 
power. They arc described by jVIalcoliir* as an indolent, sensual 
race, living habitually’ under the besotting influence of opium ; 
while the atrocious practices of infanticide and suttee find 
toleration. The Mussulman population is estimated at about 
a twentieth of the whole. The relative density of the popu- 
lation assumed'* by J^lalcolm for Central India is ninety-eight* 
toithe square mile; and this ratio, compared with the area, 
would make tlio amount 3,228,512. 

There arc probably* no places of public instruction in this 
territory ; but private schools, botli in the towns and villages, 
are very numerous.® At some of the princijwl towns Persian 
is taught, as a qualification to act as moonshees, and perform 

* In a periqflical work* published Home years ago, the relative density of 
population Central India was set down at 283 to the square mile ; but 
there can no reasonahle«doubt that this is a great exaggeration. In a 
more recent work, a calculation giving to Sciffdia*8 territories a population 
0^168 to the square mile is quoted, and justly condemned as exaessive.* 
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similar official duties. Sanscrit is taught at Oojein and a few 
other towns. In the vicinity of Gwalior, Mahratta is the lan- 
guage spoken ; in the southern and the western part of the 
territory, the common language is the Hindce. The ge^^eral 
course of study comprises reading, writing, account-keeping, 
mythology and ritual lore, astronomy according to the Ptolemaic 
system, and astrology. The cultivation of the Mahratta lan- 
guage appears to be rather limited, in cofisequenee of the small 
numerical proportion which the ruling race bears to the great 
mass of the population. 

The sources of revenue are — 1. Mai,* including what is 
collected on land and customs, the latter comprising taxes on 
spirits, a^icl other charges of a similar nature ; and, 2. Ab\vab,t 
which “ includes tlie difference of the exchange between tliat of 
the market and the fixed rate at which the revenue of the 
district is paid ; casual aid or support of government officers 
employed by the minister or manager ; fees to the potdar or 
treasury servant, who examines the money; contributions to 
expenses at the feasts and marriages of the princes or principal 
ministers.” There is another class, denominated extraordinary 
taxes, comprelicnding a house-tax, or an income-tax, levied 
every second or thi^d year, princi|>ally on the trading part of 
the community; besides fines, impositions, and temporary 
supplies. Malcolm considers^* the amount of taxation moderate, ® 4s, 4o. • 

but the mode of collecting it objectionable, principally on the 
score of inequality and uncertainty. The total revenue of 
Scindia’s territory is stated by Malcolm^ to have been ’ ut *upro, 875. 
1,27,68,459 rupees in 1819, and 1,43,20,227 in 1824. A ccordiug 
to Colonel Sleeman, late British political resident at Gwalior, 
it appears, that “iu the year 1B33, the Gwalior territory 
yielded a net revenue to the treasury of ninety-tw'o lacs of 
rupees (92,00,000), after disbursing all the local costs of the 
civil and fiscal administration of the different districts, in 
officers, establishments, charitable institutions, military fiefs 
and adds that, in the districts near the capital, the net revenue 
is about five-sixths of the gross collection, but that in the 

* Mai, ‘‘rent.” ^ * In v. in GIm- 

+ Abwab: Wilkins states,' “ Tlfis terra is partiiAilarly used to distinguish 
the taxes imposed subsequently to the establishment of the Assul, or Report of Select 
original standard rent.” * c®™- “®®^ ^ . 

" Lordi, 1880. 
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remoter parts, where government is weaker, population thinner^ 
and prodatoiy outrage more prevalent, the net revenue is about 
one-third the whole collection. He says, “ These collections 
are ^qual to the whole annual rciitiof the land ; for every man 
by whom the land is held or cultivated is a mere tenant at 
will, liable every season to be turned out, to give place to any 
other man that may o^er more for the holding.” At present, 
the revenue is stated to amount to sixty ^ lacs of rupees, exclu- 
sive of eighteen lacs assigned to the British government for 
the payment of the military contingent. Of the 29,606 men 
which, in 1824, formed® the military force of Scindia, 9,471 
were horse ; showing a relative diminution in tliat force sub- 
sequently to 1817, when the army consisted “of about ^ 
26,000 regular infantry, 13,000 cavalry, and 396 pieces of 
cannon,” besides a large body of Pindarries, over whom Scindia 
had control, if not command, some local corps, and the garrisons 
and guns of his fortresses. In 1833, according to Slceman,® 
the regular army at Gwalior camp comprised thirty regiments 
of infantry, each having 600 men and four ficld-picccs ; the 
artillery consisted of 200 guns, of different calibre ; there were 
but few corps of cavalry, and those were not considered very 
efficient. In 1843, at the time of tho military operations 
against the troops of Scindia at Gwalior, the number of infan- 
try was estimated^ at 18,689, the number of guns was 215. 
Respecting the efficiency of this last arm, the commander-in- 
chief of tho British forces remarked, “ I may safely assert that 
I never witnessed guns better served, nor a body of infantiy 
apparently more devoted to the protection of their regimental 
guns, held by the Mahratta corps as objects of worship.” At 
«i^n earlier period, the severe loss suffered by the British at 
Assye and Lnsvraree was mainly from the fire of tho enemies’ 
artillery. The present military^ force consists, first, of the 
contingent, paid by the British government from funds derived 
from territorial assignments, and numbering 8,400, forty-five 
of whom are European officers, selected from the Bengal army ; 
and, secondly, of the troops maintained by the Gwalior 
government, and at its disposal, amounting (cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery) to up^jards of 9,62? ; thus rather exceeding the 
maximum fixed by the treaty of 1844, which (exclusively of 
•the contingent) was 9,000. 
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The founder of the Scindia dynasty was Banojec Scindia, 
a Soodra, of the Koombi or cultivator tribe,* and hereditary 
potail or headman^ of a small rural district. He appears to ^ Maimim, i. no. 
have first come into notice) as a domestic^ of Balaji Wiswjjnath, ^ ib. 
who was Peishwa from 1714 to 1720. Ranojee Scindia, being 
considered by his master trustworthy in his humble avocation, 
was advanced to a station in the bgdy-guard; subsequently 
rising rapidly, ho became a chief of obnsiderable importance, 
and on his death, about 1750,^ Avas succeeded^ in his position, ^ oufr, ii. 4o. 
as head of the Scindia family, by Madhaji Scindia, one of his * '• 

natural sons, who was present at tlie great battle of Paniput, 
in 1761, in which Ahmed Sliah Hooranee defeated the con- 
federated^ Mahrattas. Madhaji escaped the carnage with 
difficulty,® and not without a desperate wound, which rendered ® Malcolm, i. no. 
him lame for life. This great national disaster of the Mahrattas 
did not, however, operate unfavourably for Scindia ; for the 
shock given to the poAver of the Peishwa actually removed a 
principal obstacle out of his way. He recovered some posses- 
sions in Malwa, Avhich had been wrested from him after the 
battle of Paniput, levied contributions very extensively, 
enforced tribute from the chiefs of Rajpootana and others in 
the vicinity of his dominions, and maintained a large and 
effective force in the Deccan, to control the PeishAva and other 
parties opposed to tlie grow^th of his power. He seems to haA^e 
first come into serious collision with tlie British forces in 1779, 
when, in concert with the troops of the Peisliw*a and of Jlolkar, 
he baffled^ the Bombay army in an attempt to march to Poona, * Duff, nht. of 
and subsequently, in a convention Airith the managers of the J*’^*^**"* **• *** 
expedition, exacted a cession of a portion of Broach. The 
grow’th of Scindia*s power up to this period is thus described® * Malcolm*!, iss. 
by Malcolm : — Madhaji Scindia took full advantage of the 
dissensions that occurred at Poona, after* the death of Ballajeo 
(1761), to usurp, as far as he could, the rights and lands of 
the head of the empire to the north of the Nerbudda. The 
detail of the progress of this system of spoliation of both 
friend and foe, is not necessary ; suflice it to say, this able chief 


was the principal opposcr of the English in ihh they 
carried on in favour of Ragbbah. He lyas the nominal slave, 
but the rigid master, of the unfortunate Shah Allum, emperor 

* According to Duff,* he claimed a Bajpoot lineage. * 
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of Delhi ; the pretended friend, but the designing rival, of the 
house of llolkar ; the professed inferior in all matters of form, 
but the real superior and oppressor, of the Eajpoot princes of 
Central India, and the proclaimed soldier, but the actual 
plunderer, of the family of the Peishwa.** llis extensive 
possessions in Malwa, however, formed tlio main basis of his 
power. IMohammcd, tjie weak emperor of Delhi, having, in 
1741, granted® the proK^ince of Malwa in jaghire to the Feishwa, 
who intrusted-* its management to Banojee Sciiidiu, that chief, 
and subsequently, still more effectually, Madhaji, succeeded, 
by constantly-repeated encroachments, in acquiring complete 
doniiiiion over the greater part of the province. Madhaji 
Scindia having succeeded in making himself master of the 
strong hill-fort of (Iwalior, about 1770,® lost it in 1780, when 
it was surprised® in a night attack by a British force under 
Major Popham,* assisted by Captain Bruce. In the following 
year. Colonel Caniac, in command of a British force, having 
invaded ^lalwa, and penetrated^ as far as Seronje, was so beset 
by [Madhaji Scindia, as to be compelled to make a precipitate 
retreat, iu the course of wliich, liowever, he succeeded in sur- 
prising and defeating his pursuer. Consequent on this defeat, 
a treaty was concluded, by which the British authorities agreed 
to evacuate all the teiTitory claimed by Madhaji Scindia to the 
riglit of the Jumna, he also engaging to leave the rana® of 
Gohud in unmolested possession of Gwalior and of tlio ad- 
joining country. By the treaty of Salbye, concluded® between 
the East-Iudia Company and the Pcishwa, in 1782, Madhaji 
Scindia was recognised as a sovereign prince, and declared the 
guarantee of its conditions. The fort of Gwalior was, in 1784, 
invested* by him, at the bead of 70,000 men, and ultimately 
fell into his hands by surrender. In the succeeding year he 
entered Delhi, and tras, by Shah Allum, made® minister, but 
soon after expelled by a hostile confederacy. In 1788, how- 
ever, he vigorously pushed his fortune, and^ among other suc- 
cesses, acquired® Agra. His most formidable force at this time 
was that commanded by De Boigiie, a Savoyard^ by birth, but 
trained ^*the Irish brigade in the service of the king of France. 

* Such is the statemSot in the account of the entorpriBe written by 
Jonathan Scott, Persian interpreter to Pophain, and proaent then on the 
*Bpot. Prinsep stateB* that Popham was encamped twenty -eight miles off* 
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This able soldier, by means of funds supplied by Scindia, kept 

on foot an army*, of 18,000 regular, and 6,000 irregular * 74. 

infantry, 2,000 irregular horse, and GOO Persian cavalry, with 

200 cannon. By these means, in 1790, were gained, within a 

few weeks of each other, the battle® of Patun, and that of « id. ni. 72, 78, 

Mairta, in Joudpore, by which its rajah was cfiectually Immblcd. 

Delhi, and its immediate depcndenciqp, had, in 1788, been 

occupied by Scindia, who expelled and ^nished with tortures, 

ending in death, Oliulam Kadir, the brutal oppressor and 

mutilator of Shah Allum. JMadhuji Scindia at the same time 

maintained a prepondi'rancc^ at tlie court of the Peishwa at ^ w. iii. 7.'5-8e. 

Poona, and at the time of liis death, in 1704*,® his dominions ®id. iii, 86. 

extended, from the river Taptec south, to the northern limit of 

the district of Delhi, and from the Qujf of Cambay on the 

w-est, to the Ganges in the cast ; including Candoish, a portion 

of the Deccan, the greatest part of Malwa, the districts of 

Agra and Delhi, and the central and finest part of the Doab. Tie 

was succeeded iu his possessions by his grand-nephew Dowlut 

Bao Scindia, then in the fifteenth*** year of his age. The early » w. ai. 0 . 

years and efibrts of Dowlut Bao were expended principally in 

contests at Poona and its vicinity, for obtaining influence over 

the Peishwa, or tlic means for overawing him, >Yith tlic view of 

wielding the power derived from his ostensible protection and 

countenance, thus playing a chief part in “ a scene ^ of intrigue, * Maico’m, i. 184. * 

art, and treachery, w'hich is perhaps unparallejed.” Dowlut 

Rao, joining his forces with those of Bagoji Bhonsla, raj.ah of 

Bcrar, the allied cliiefs, in 18013, invaded the territory of the 


Nizam, protected by the East-India Company, and on the 
23rd of September in that year, the Mahratta army, unskilfully 
encamped, was siirprisi^d at Assye by a British force of about 
an eighth of its number, commanded by General Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, subsequently the illustrious fluke of Wellington, 
and, after a prolonged and fiercely-contested battle, was totally 
defeated.^ The dverthrow of Scindia’s military resources in 
the Deccan was completed by the defeat which the confederated 
Mahrattas received from Sir Arthur Wellesley at Argaum,* in 
Berar, on the 28th of November following. \ 

The destruction of the Mahratta powenin Hindooston north 
of the Nerbudda had, in Aie mean time, been not less signally 
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niaiider-in-chicf, who having, in the beginning of September, 
1803, stormed ^ Allygiirb, a few days afterwards, at Patper- 
ganj,^ on the left bank of the Jumna, nearly opposite Delhi, 
totally defeated Scindia’s disciplined* army, commanded by the 
Prencliman Bourquien, and effectually cleared the Doab of the 
Mahrattas. Delhi was immediately occupied by the victorious 
army, to which, before the close of the same year, Agra yielded, 
after a brief attempt* at defence. General Lake, iiidefatigably 
following up his advantages, destroyed at Laswaree,^ a few 
weeks^fterwards, the remnant of Sciiidia’s disciplined force. 
To avert impending ruin, Doulut Bao, at the close of the year 
1803, acceded to the treaty of Serji Anjeiigaum, dictated by the 
British government, ceding on the left bank of the Jjn^ina “ all 
his forts,* territories, and riglits in the Doab ;** and on the right 
bank of the river, “ all his forts, territories, rights, and interests 
in the countries which arc to the northward of those of the 
rajahs of Jcyporo and Jodepore ;** or, substantially, all tracts 
which, eastward of long. 70^, are situate nortli of the Chumbul. 
Ambajee, a feudatory of Doulut Eao, had at his ostensible 
instance^ engaged to yield to the British the fort of Gwalior 5 
hut it was found necessary to comineiice military operations 
against the place, and the Mahratta garrison, reiidei*ed tract- 
able by this measure, consented to receive a bribe, and depart. 
The fort was by the British government transferred to the 
raiia of Guhud^: but some diflicultics arising, the grant was 
revoked, and the place, “from considerations^ of friendship” — 
such was the phrase — was in 1805 ceded to Doulut Bao 
Scindia by the sccQud article of the treaty of Mustafapore. 
The Mahratta prince so highly appreciated the advantages 
resulting from the strength of the place, that he regarded it as 
his capital, and fixed his residence in a permanent camp^ at the 
base of the rock, lii 1817, when the Feishwa* confederated 
with Appa Sahib Bhousla of Xagpore, and llolkar, for the 
overthrow of the British povrer, the xnarqfkiis of Hastings, 
goveiTior-geiicral, took the command of a formidable army, 
and advancing^ to the river Chumbul, so far overawed Scindia 
that on jiTovember 5th, 1817, a treaty* was executed, binding 
this chief, among other couditiousf to concur with the British 
in effectually quelling the Findarriet and other freebooters, 
&ud for this purpose to furnish a body of 5,000 horse, to act 
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under the control of British officers. Doulut Bao Scindia 
died in 1827, and as he had no male issue, Mugut Bao, a boy 
eleven years old, and nearest relation of tho late maha-rajah 
who could from his age be ^adopted, was declared sovercigi} by 
the name of Ali Jah J unkojee Scindia. This youth displayed 
a trait of character of no common atrocity on occasion of his 
marriage, when he discharged arrows ,among the assembled 
people, one of whom was killed.® lie dfed childless in 1843,^ J Sutiiepiand. uii. 
when Bhagerut Bao, his nearest male relative, eight years of mpictiDK owa- 
•age, was declared successor, and proclaimed under the title of 
Ali Jah Jyajee Scindia. The maternal uncle® of the deceased * owaiior papers, 
maha-rajah became regent, under the title of the Mama Sahib,* 
but was quickly displaced by court intrigue and military 
violence, .and the reins of government were thrown ostensibly 
into the hands of the maha-rance, widow of the late maha- 
rajah, “a passionate girl® of twelve years of age.” 
ignorance, caprice, and froward petulance accelerated tho pro- 
gress of anarchy inevitable in such a juncture, and tho more 
alarming, as the most active promoters of the turmoil were 
numerous and determined, well trained to arms, amply equipped 
with them, and actuated by a Maliratta love of violence and 
spoil. This state of things naturally and justly excited the 
apprehension of the government of British India, Scindia’s 
dominions being extensively conterminous with those of the 
East-Iudia Company, and likely, in case of outbreak, to share 
in the calamities and suffer from the deeds of rapine and 
blood sure to be perpetrated by a lawless soldiery, associated 
with freebooters more lawless than themi^lves. The actual 
minister w'as tlie Dada Khasji Wakjt w-ho was seized by the 
soldiery, probably less from any hostile feeling than a desire 
employ him as the tool of their rapacity. Hence ensued a 
military conflict betw'een those who seizeU the minister and 
those 8uppoi*ting the maha-ranee and her party ; but after a 
brief and feeble engagement, the soldiers agreed to make 


Her * opii. of 

India to Secret 
Committra— Fur- 
ther Gwalior 
Pupen, 23. 


* Maaia, "maternal* uncle;” Sahib, "lord, sir.”*’ A aomowhat corro' ' Sliakrapear, 
epondlng title of honour may be found iu the monsieur of the eider branch 
of the French royal ihmily. ^ 

f Dada meant "paternal grant&ther,” and alsS "elder brother;” but 
to whom the ohief in question stood in either of these relations, is not any- 
where stated. " Khaqi ” is, " steward of the household.” 
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common cause, intelligence having arrived that a large British 
force had been concentrated at Agra. Beinforceinents were 
thereupon called in from every side, ammunition in large 
qunfitity was served ^ to the troopij of all arms, and extensive 
preparations of every kind made for war. The Dada Khasji 
"Wala was given up to the British authorities ; but all order 
had now ceased in Scindia’s territories ; the zemindars refused 
to pay in the rents, ahd any semblance of rule that remained, 
depended altogether upon the will of the soldiery. The British 
government then resolved ^ upon advancing, for the purpose of 
obtaining full security for the future tranquillity of the 
common frontier, for the maintenance of order within the 
territories of Sciudia, and for the conducting of il^e govern- 
ment of those territories in accordance with the established 
relations of amity towards tlio British government. It Vas 
required® that the army of (Iwalior should be reduced within 
reasonable limits. These objects were avowed in the pro- 
clamations^ issued by the Governor- (3 imcral on the entrance of 
the British forces into the Gwalior territory, towards the close 
of the month of December, 1843. On the 21st December, 
the British army, led by Sir IFugh Gough, commander-in-chief, 
accompanied by Lord Kllcnboroiigh, governor-general, com- 
menced® crossing the Chumbul near the town of Dholpore, 
and by the 2Gth of the same month the whole had passed to 
the right side^^aiul encamped at Ilingona, twenty-three® miles 
north-west of the fort of Gwalior. This force advancing on 
the 29th, came in front of the IVlahratta army about fifteen 
miles north-east of Gwalior, and in a position supported by 
the neighbouring villages of Maharajpore and Chonda. After 
•bn obstinate engagement, in which the British suffered very 
severe Joss from the w’cll-served artillery directed against them, 
the Malirattas were* dislodged from all points of their position, 
and the survivors of the carnage retreated to Gwalior, having 
lost fifty-six pieces of artillery^ and all 'their ammunition- 
waggons. The total loss on the side of the British was 106 
killed, 684 wounded, and seven missing. The numbers en- 
gaged ^-ere probably nearly equal, — about 14,000 on each side. 
Simultaneous with the march of •the commander-in-chief from 
Dholpore was that of Mujor-Genbral Grey, with an army 
probably of about 8,000 or 9,000 men, from Bundelcund* 
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CrpBBing the river Sinde at Chandpore, this force inarched to 
Funiaur, twelve miles^ south-west of Gwalior, and there, on « Punhcr ow«. 
the 29th December, encountered a Mahratta army, despatched **"*’®”' 
.from the capital, and estiiuated at 12,000 strong,^ with tv^nty- ^id. 105. 
four guns. The Mahrattas, after a severe struggle, were 
defeated^ with the loss of all their artillery and a great number 
of men. The loss on the part of thc^ British was twenty-five 
killed,^ and 189 wounded. On the 4th of January, 184^1, the * id. 167. 
fort of Gw’alior was occupied by the contingent force, com- 
manded by British ofiicers ; and thus passed into the power of 
the East-India Company this celebrated stronghold, which 
effectually commanded the Lashkar,* or stationary camp, at its 
base, where 6,000 refractory troops, amply supplied with 
artillery, still held out; but all hope of successful resistance 
baling ceased, they accepted the offer made to them of full 
liquidation of all arrears, with the addition of a gratuity of 
three months’ pay, and, surrendering their artillery and small- 
arms, they quietly dispersed.^ It has been recently deter- *id. 140. 
mined that no further repairs shall be made to the fort.*'’ On 3 India Poi.Diap. 
the 13th January, 1814, was concluded^ a treaty, by which ? 
various previously existing treaties were confirmed, except so 
far as they might be affected by the stipulations of the new 
one. The contingent force for Iho protection of Scindia’s 
territory, originally provided for in the treaty of Serjee Angen- 
gaum (1803), by the assignment of certain ^districts for its 
maintenance, was to be increascd,t and the revenues of other 
districts, in addition to the former, were, by a schedule to the 
new treaty, appropriated to that purpose^ as well as, it would 
appear, to defray the charges of the civil administration of 
,8uch districts, which was to be conducted by the Britilli 
goveniment for Scindia. To meet sundry debts duo to the 
British goveimroent, and to cover various charges incurred by 

* Lashkar, ‘^army,” in Persian. 

The accounts between the British government and Soindia had long 
before this period become much complicated and Tcry intricate. Certain 
arrangements were mado in 1 81 7 for defraying Scindia's share of the expenses 
of the Piiidarry war ; but the payments fell short of the ebarge^and it was 
consequently agreed (18£0) to reduce the contingent, and to make an assign- 
ment of territory in liquidation of the debt. I^ubsequently (1886) a part 
of the assigned territory was restored, in consideration of an annu^ 
payment. 
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the miBConduct of that of Scindia, a sum of twentj-siz kes 
waa to be paid wjDiin fourteen days from the .date of the 
treaty; in default of which, territory described in another 
schedule was to be assigned as prQvision for the payment of 
the principal debt, and the interest accruing thereon, together 
with the charges of the civil administration. The military force 
maintained by Scindia beyond the contingent waa not to exceed 
9,000 men, of whom not more than one-third were to be 
infantry. During the minority of the maharajah, all acts of 
government were to be under the control of the British 
resident, the administration being vested in a council of 
regency. Three lacs of rupees were set apart as a provisioin 
for the maharance. Such was the position of the relations 
under the treaty between Gw'alior and the British government. 
The exemplary character, however, of the young maharajah, 
and his high promise of qualifications for govcrnment» led to 
his being intrusted with the administration of his dominions 
before the expiration of his minority.^ The formal act of 
coronation was postponed until the attainment of his majority 
in 1853, when, by its performance, the young rajah was 
solemnly confirmed in the authority which he bad previously 
exercised. His conduct subsequent to his assumption of power 
has fully justified the high opinion previously entertained of 
this prince.® 

GWALIOR.^* — A celebrated hill-fort, the capital of the 
possessions of IScindia’s family. The rock on which it is 
situate, is completely isolated, though 700 yards to the north 
is a conical^ hill, surmounted by a remarkable building of stone; 
and on the south-east, the south, and the south-west, are 
^milar hills, which form a sort of amphitheatre, at the distaucq. 
of from one to four miles. Near the place, and on the east 
of it, runs the small river Soowunreeka,® nearly dry, except 
during the rains. The rock of Gwalior, and the ranges in its 
vicinity, are of ochreous sandstone, capped in some places 
with basalt, which appears to have formerly tfniversaUy om- 
spread them, and the fragments of which lying at their basea^® 
form sl^es for a considerable distance up their sides. The . 

* Gawaler of Tasain Goalisr of SAg^'s Index, and of the AyM 
Akbety; Gualior of ike tranalators of Saber; Gwalior 'oC^BlpkinitOM^ 
and generally of the British writers. 
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Boadstone of the hill-fort is arranged in horizontal strata^ and 
its face presents so steep a fracture, as tojbrm a perpendicular 
precipice, 'rising above the upper limit of the slope. Where 
the rock was naturally Icsji precipitous, it has been so scoped 
as to be rendered^ perpendicular ; and in some places the upper « Hodspi, Traveii 
part considerably overhangs the lower. The greatest length w/Seiea viewt 
.qf the rock, which is from north-east ^o south-west, is a mile* *• 

and a half, the greatest breadth 300 yaTids. The height at the * 
north end, where it is greatest, is 342 feet. On the eastern 
face of the rock, several f colossaK* figures are sculptured iu ^ siecmnn, i. 847. 
bold relief. A rampart runs round the edge of tlie rock, con- 
forming to the outline of its summit; and as its height is 
uniform above the verge, its top has an irregular appearance. 

The entrance within the inclosure of the rampart is towards 
the north end of the east side ; first, by means of a steep road, 
and higher up by stops^ cut in the face of the rock, of such a ^ Hunter, is. 
aize and of so moderate a degree of acclivity, that elephants s**®****^ 
easily make their way up. This huge staircase is protected on 
the outer side by a high and massive stone wall, and is swept 
by several traversing-guns pointing down it ; the passage up 
to the interior being through a succession of seven gates. 

The principal gate is called llatipul, or the elephant’s gate, « 
from the figure of that animal 'sculptured^ over it. The 3B8. 
citadel is at the north-eastern extremity of the inclosure, and ® iwenthRiw, * 
has a very striking® appearance. The outline of the great 


* According to Hunter' and Sleenian but, according to Scott,’ “ four i ut iiupni, 17. 
miles.” Sleeman gives the breadth at a quarter of a mile, which somewhat ' Ut lupra, 1. 84S. 
exceeds that given by Hunter. , YIews; I. No.5, p.9. 

t They are described by Baber, who mentions' one forty feet high, i Mem. 988^ 494* 
which he ordered to be destroyed ; but, losing the place soon after, 'sis ^ 

power of enforcing his mandate ceased, and the image remains. A writer 
ia a recent publication,® states it to be an image of Parswaiiath, the twenty- s Bengal end 
third Jaina. He adds, ** One object of curiosity is a massive Jain temple, Agra GuldOji^ 1S4^ 
biiilt‘700 years since, now in ruins and proceeds : '*Thc only other object 
Worthy of attention, ds the Tbailee ka lath (Tell ka lath), a lofty temple 
now in mins, bu^ with a part of the accumulated wealth of an oilman in 
A^r Shah's time.” The temple and lath are perhaps the structurM 
by Hunter — ** About the middle of the fort are tworenmrkable 
pyramidal buildings of red stone: they are iu the most anoilnt style of 
architecture, and are sifid to have been built for the residisace of 
% and sister-^in-law of f r^ah who reigned in a vjsiy 

remote period when this fortress was the capital of an extensive empire,"* 

j2 07 . 
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masses of the antique palace sunnounted by kiosks, is sjirongljr ^ 
marked against the dsky, and adjoining is a series of six loffy 
round towers or bastions, connected by curtains of great 
heigly; and thickness. Along the eastern side of those build- 
ings extends horizontally,^ in the upper part, a course of bricks 
or tiles of brilliant blue colour, like coarse porcelain ; and the 
effect produced by this^ great vivid streak is singular, but not 
unpleasing. There arC within the inclosure«iof t^e rampart 
several spacious tanks, capable of supplying an adequate garri- 
son, though, according to a military author,^ 15,000 men would 
be required fully to man the defences. The old iipw;a 
Gwalior is situate along the eastern^* base of the rock. It iS'^ 
of considerable size, having-* a street a mile long, ^and has 
many good houses of stone ; but is very irregularly built, and 
extremely filthy. It contains a very beautiful building** 8of i- 
white sandstone, with a cupola covered with blue porcelain 
tiles, beneath which lie the remains of Muhammad Qhous, a 
famous sage, celebrated for his sanctity in the time of Akbar. 
The Lashkar, or stationary camp, of the maharajah, is represented 
as extending several iiiiles^ from the south-west end of the 
rock, and as being a place of considerable traffic and wealth ; 
but the great reduction of the military force of the state 
must cause a diminution ot the prosperity of this establish- 
ment. It has been, described as a very filthy collection of 
rude buildings, even the residence of the maharajah being of 
lucan^ exterior, and those of the rest, in appearance little 
better than hovels, though much wealth, tho proceeds of a 
long course of rapinq, was stored within them. 

There are scarcely any manufactures in Gwalior, except 
aflillery-founding, and the making of gunpowder and fireworks 
for the prince and court. 

According to the researches* of Wilford, the fort of Gwalioi^ 
was built in 773, by Surya-Sena, rajah of a small temtory 
about the rock. Ferishta, liowcver, assigns* it a date 
cedent to the commencement of the Christian In 1028^,^ 
it was besieged by the celebrated Mabmood of OhusnM, if 
found % attempt to capture it hopeless, and marched away^^ 

taking a present. A/ter a long riege in 1196, it was taken^ 

< S t« - ■■ 

^ * Scott, quoted in Hodges,* appears to be in error in stating- 
north-west foot of the mountain is the town.*’ 
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bjr Babauddin, or Kutbuddin Elbak, lieutenants of Shaba* 
buddin, or Muhammad, of Ghor. In 1211, it was lost* by the 
Mussulmans, but recovered in 1231, after a blockade for a 
year,-, by Shamsuddin Allamsh, the slave king of Dblhi.* 
Naraingh Eae, a Hindoo chief, taking advantage of the troubles 
produced by the invasion of Tamerlane in 1398, took Gwalior,^ 
which was not jipcovered by the Mussulmans until 1519, when 
it was retakelb* by Ibrahim Lodi, the Fatan sovereign of 
■ Delhi ; after whose defeat and death in battle against Baber, 
it w'as seized by a Fatan adventurer. In 152G, Baber* gained 
it by stratagem, and in 1543, after the expulsion of his son 
Humayon, it fell into tlio liands^ of his successful rival Sher 
Shah ; bat; after the return and re-establishment of Humayon, 
it was, in 1556,® recovered by his successor Akbar, who made 
it the state prison for captives of importance. Here he con- 
fined, and subsequently put to death, his first cousin, Abul- 
kasim, son of the ill-fated Kamran. Here also Aurungzebc 
confined® his brother Morad, and shortly after put him to 
death. The same suspicious and cruel sovereign consigned to 
this prison the son of Morad, and his nephews Soliman and 
Sepehr Sheko, the sons of Dura, who here quickly found a 
grave. In the dismemberment of the empire of Delhi, Gwalior 
wast seized^ by the Jat rana of Gohud. It subsequently 
changed hands, and in 1779® was garrisoned by Sciudia, from 
whom it was taken by the forces of the Eost-Jndia Company, 
on the 3rd August, with little trouble and small loss. At 
midnight, ladders and all other auxiliaries for scaling having 
been prepared, the party for the attack Vas formed. Two* 
companies of grenadiers and light infantry led the van, und^ 
Captain Bruce ;J Major Fopham followed with twenty Euro- 
peans an^ two battalions of sepoys. A^ battalion, two guns, 
and a smalF body of cavalry, were ordered to march at two 

•C^ocki to cover the retreat of the English party, in case of 

• 

' 9 BMJpscting event, FerUhta adds, that an officer, who was present 
oagture, has oommemorated the date of the transaction by four lines, 
carved on a stone, over one of the gateways on which, Bri{fgs observes, 
“ the stone and the lines are stilljto be seen.’* ^ 

t however, the aocount| of Busawun Lai f be correct^ the fort had 
|ii#li garrisoned by the Mahrattas in 1787. 
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premature discovery, or, m the event of success, to prevent the 
garrison from escaping. At break of day, the van arrived at 
the foot of the scarped rock, the spies ascended by wooden 
ladd/frs, and having made fast la£lera of ropes, the troops 
followed. Some resistance was offered, but the garrison tras 
intimidated by the unexpected attack, and the assailants weii^ 
soon masters of the pl^fce. Transferred by the British goveni- 
ment to the rana of Gohud, it was in 1784 recovered^ by 
Madhajee Scindia, from whom it w'as again taken in 1803,^ biit 
restored in 1805, “from considerations,® [it was said,] of 
friendship.** Finally, in January, 1844, subsequently to the 
battle of Maharajpoor, it was occupied by the Gwalior contin- 
gent, commanded by British officers ; and thus haE^ virtually^ 
been placed within the power of the British government. It 
has been determined that no further repairs shall be made to 
the fort.® Distant S. from Agra 65 miles, S. from Delhi 
175, W. of Calpcc 100, N.AV. of Allahabad 277, N.W. of 
Calcutta, by Allahabad, 772.® Lat. 26° 13', long. 78° 15'. 

GTA. — A town in the native state of Cashmere, or domi- 
nions of Gholab Singh, 128 miles N.E. from Chamba, and 
144 miles N.E. from Kniigra. Lat. 33° 39', long. 77° 50'. 

GTCIIAN, in native Gurhwal, a hamlet at the confluence 
of the two great torrents Jioopin and Soopin, the united 
stream of which from this point bears the name of Tons. It 
is elevated 456 feet above the bed of the Tons, and 5,756 
above the level of the sea. Lat. 31° 4', long. 78° 10'. 

GYDEB EH AIL, in the Daman division of the Punjab, a 
town situated 32 ihilcs from the right bank of the Indus, 24 
spiles S.S.W. of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 83° 40^, long. 
71° 32'. 

GYNDAJOOB, in the British district of Bijnour, lieutq* 
nant-govemorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from Moradabad to Hurdwar, aqd 25 miles 
of the former. The road in this part of the route is good, i^iid 
passes through a country in some places cultivated, bui ge^ 
rally overrun with thin jungle. Lat. 29° Iff, long. 78® 40^ * 
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HACENITWABBA. — A town in one of the recently e.i.c. iii.Doe. 
Bequestrated districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, 47 miles S. from EUichpoor, and 111 miles 
W.S.W. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20® 3tf, Ibng. 77® 38'. 

HADJBE. — See Aji. 

HAFIZQANJ, in the British district of Bareilly, lieutenant- R.r.c. Ms. doc. 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a small town on 
the route from the town of Bareilly to Pillebheet, 16 miles 
N.E. of the former. There is a bazar, and also a weekly market. 

The road in this part of the route is laid under water during 
the rains, in consequence of the river Bhagul being dammed up 
for the purposes of irrigation. The country is low, level, and 
fertile. Lat. 28® 30', long. 79® 37'. 

HAGLEWADDY'.— A town in the native state of Mysore, e.i.c. Mi.Doe. 
75 miles N. from Seringapatnm, and 137 miles E.N.E. from 
Mangalore. Lat. 13® 30', long. 76® 49'. 

HAJEEGUNJE. — A town in the British district of Tip- E.r.c. Mi.Doo. 
perah, presidency of Bengal, 24 miles S.W. of Tipperah. 

Lat. 23® 16', long. 90® 52'. 

HAJEEPOOB, in the Daman division of the Punjab, a town f.i.c. Mi.doc. • 
situated 27 miles from the right bank of the, Indus, 98 miles 
S.W. by W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 29® 20', long. 

70® 13'. 

HAJEEPOOB. — A town in the British district of Mymun- e.i.c. Mi. ooe. 
sing, presidency of Bengal, 36 miles W. by N. of Nusseerabad. 

Lat. 24® 50', long. 89® 51'. 

^ HAJEEPOOB,* in the British district of Allyghur, lieu- e.i.c. mi.d«c. 
tenant-governorship of the North-West* Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to that of 
Etawa, and 22 mfles S.E. of the former. The road in this part 
o( the route is good ; the country open, with a soil in general 
iiui4yf yet well cultivated. Lat. *27® 37', long. 78® 14'. 

HAJEEPOOB,^ in the British district of Tirhoot, pt^sidency > e.i.g. Ui. doo. 
of Bengal, a town at the cdniluence of the Gunduck with the 
Ganges, and on the lef£ bank of both rivers. It is on the 

* ^'Pi]griiii*s-town from Haji, "pilgrim,” and Par, "town.” 
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route from Dinapore to Khatmandoo, 15 miles^ N.E. of former, 
182 S. of latter. The G-anges is here crossed by feriy from 
Patna, which is immediately opposite. It is the station of a 
polic|i division of the same name. Here is annually held a large 
fair^ for the sale of horses and country cattle. The place is 
also much frequented by pil^ims, and from that circumstance 
has doubtless receivedithe name, signifying pilgrim’s town. 
Lat. 25° 4(y, long. 85° U7'. 

IIAJIGUJfJE, in the British district of Fureedpore, presi- 
dency of Bengal, a town on the right or south-west bank of the 
Ganges, described by licber as here six miles wide during the 
rainy season. Distance from the town of Fureedpore E. five 
miles. Lat. 23° 36', long. 89° 56'. , . , 

HALABAK. — A town in the native state of Cashmere, or 
dominions of Gliohib Singh, 163 miles B. from Sirinagur, and 
• 158 miles N.E. by N. from Kangra. Lat. 33° 55', long. 77° 46'. 

11 ALAN SY'UDS, in Siude, a village on the route from 
Hyderabad to Seliwan, by way of Kotree, and 32 miles N. of 
the last-mentioned place. It is situate about a mile and a half 
from the right bank of the Indus, and close to a shikargah or 
hunting preserve, formerly belonging to one of the ameers of 
Hyderabad. Lat. 25° 54', long. 68° 18'. 

HALEESHUK, in the British district of Baraset, presi- 
dency of Bengal, a populous town situate on the left bank of 
the Hooghly riv,er, and celebrated for the number of Sanscrit^ 
colleges, founded by a former rajah of Nuddea. Lat. 22° 55', 
long. 88° 23'. 

ll.YLIPOOTEA,, in Siiido, a village on the route from 
SehAvaii to Larkhaiia, and four miles N. of the former place, 
if is embosomed iu high trees, and is situate two miles from 
the right bank of the Indus, in a tract overrun with jungle, and 
interspersed with pools and w'atercourses supplied from the 
river. Lat. 26° 27', long. 67° 54'. 

HALLA,^ in 8indc, near the left or ca^m bank of the 
Indus, is situate in a tract of no great fertility, the soil being 
impregnated with salt. The new town is larger and moA 
wealthyfihan the old one, which is contiguous to it. There is 
here a much-frequentcd shrine of t reputed Mahometan sainib 
The bazar, which is partially roofed over, is well supplied 10)4 
considerable business is transacted there. Sindian capsi ^tlie 
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general head-dress of all in the country except the Hindoos^ 
are made here in great numbers, and of excellent quality. 

Halla new town is celebrated for its earthenware, the coarser 
kinds of which are manufactured from clay taken from the^bed 
of the Indus. In the finer kinds, this material is mixed in a 
large proportion with ground flints : the decorations are very 
showy, and sometimes tasteful ; the colours, which are obtained 
from the oxydcs of copper, load, or iron? being remarkable for 
brilliancy and richness. A sort of unctuous eartli, called 
chunniah,” is obtained from lakes near the town, and is eaten 
in considerable quantities, especially by the women. Estimates 
of the population difibr widely, and fiumes^ upon this point ^ .lokiiare. 
is not consistent with himself. In one place (vol. iii. 261), he 
states it at 2,000, and in the same volunic (p. 227) at 10,000. 

The latter seems the more probable amount. Lat. 25^ 39', 
long. 68° 21'. 

HALLAE, or HALLAWAE,^ in tho peninsula of Katty- *e.i.c. ftuoc, 
war, province of Ouzerat, a district named from the Halla tribe 
of Eajpoots. It is bounded on the north by the Gulf of Cutch ; 
on the north-cast by the districts Muchoo-Kanta and Jhal- 
lawar ; on the east by the district of Katty war ; on the south 
by the districts of Katty war and Sqruth ; on the south-west by 
the district of Burda and tho Arabian Sea ; and on the west by 
the district of Okamundal, from which it is divided by a small 
runn or salt-marsh. It lies between lat. 21° 39^ — 22° (yff, long. 

69° 9' — 71° 8' ; is about 130 miles in length from east to west, 
and 75 in extreme breadth. Its area may bo stated at about 
4,960 square miles. Nearly equidistant from the northern and 
southern boundaries, tho ground rises into rocky hills, along 
which lies the line of waterheads ; tho streams flowing from .. 
northwards into the Gulf of Cutch, and southw^ards into the 
Arabian Sea. Of the streams which fiow*northward, the prin- 
cipal are the Ajee and its tributary the Mari, the And, the 
Nagne, and the Ghi ; of those flowing in the other direction, 
the principal are the Fhohun and the Mun, tributaries of the 
Kiadur, a large river flowing south-westward into t]ie Arabian 
Sea, The smaller streams being, very numerous, the iHstrict is 
remarkably well watered. The eastern port is hilly and rocky, 
yei nearly devoid of woo^, which is but scanty throughout the 
district. The soil is in general light, and wellsuiti'd for the 
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growth of wheat, millet, and maize. A considerable quantity 
of cotton is also grown in the north-western part, towards this 
seashore, and exported principally to Cutch. At Naunagar, a 
seaport, and the principal town of the district, are considerable 
manufactories^ of cloths of various kinds ; and the dyes given 
to fabrics there are considered of a very superior kind, their 
excellence being attributed to the quality of the water of the 
river Nagne, which flhws by the town. Piece-goods are also 
manufactured there, for the Arabian and African markets. 
The only other seaports of any importance are Juriya and 
Serria. Those, as well as the other towns, — Balumba^ Bajkot, 
Lalpoor, Gondul, Draupa, Dhurol, — are noticed under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrangement. The greater 
part of this district b^^longs to the thakoors or chiefs of Nau- 
nagnr, Gondul, Kajkot, Dhurol, and Kotra Sangani. The total 
population is estimated at 358, 5G0 an amount which, com- 
pared with the area, indicates a relative density of seventy-two 
to the square mile. The annual tribute by the various chiefs 
and landholders is stated to be 345,778 rupees ; of wMiich the 
sum of 161,598 rupees is paid to the British government 
167,495 to the Guicowar, and 16,685 to the nawaub of 
Joonaghur. , 

HALLOAV'AL, in the lleechna Dooab division of the 
Punjab, a town situated nine miles from the right bank of the 
Eavee, 53 miles N.E. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32° Itf, 
long. 74° 45'. 

HALLWY. — A town in the British district of Bollary^ pre- 
sidency of Madras, 53 miles N. by E. of Bellary. Lat. 15° 52', 
long. 77° 10'. 

* IIAMEEDNUGGUB. — A town in the British district of 
Behar, presidency of Bengal, 34 miles N. by W. of Sherghotty. 
Lat. 25° 2', long. 84°*43'. 

HAMEEEGUEH. — ^A town in the Eajpoot state of Oodey- 
poor, 91 miles S. from Ajmeer, and 73 miles W. from Kqti^ 
Lat. 25° 10', long. 74° 4.3'. 

HANAflHAT. — A town in the British district of Nodd^ 
presidextiy of Bengal, 44 miles N. by E. of Calcutta. • -Lafe 
28° ir, long. 88° 83'f ‘ ^ 

HANGO, or HUNG,^ in Bussahir, a village of Koipnai^ 
in the Tartar division called Hungrung, is situate near 
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ndfth-MBterii base of the Hungrung^ Mountams. It conaiata *A«. n«.iT, m 

of thre^ or four hamlets op small subdmsions, and is situate 

ttt the head of a fertile and cultivated dell, a mile long, and . 

about half that breadth, bearing luxuriant crops of conftand 

pulse, and watered bj three never-failing streams, which flow 

down it to the river Li. The fertility of this spot appears to 

result from irrigation acting upon debris of limestone, and 

forms a striking and delightful contrasf with the surrounding 

country, which, according to the description of Gerard, is 

dreary in the extreme. “ To the south-west, the faces of the 

mountains assume a less savage character, but they are arid 

and stripped of soil. No grass covers them, but a few tufts of 

aromatic plants and broom is all the vegetation they present. 

The want of moisture in the bowels of the mountains, the 

gravelly nature of tlieir surface, which reverberates the fierce 

rays of the sun, and the dry state of the air, give a parched 

feature to the country, Avhicli is more bleak and desolate than 

the regions of perpetual snow.”^ llango is noted for a temple,^ ^ Lioyd and 

of high repute among the natives, and apparently devoted to a mm^aTaji'iw. 

mongrel superstition, half Brahminical and half Lamaic. It 

is a large building, crowded inside with grotesque idols, the 

principal of which is a large earthenware figure of a hideous 

man, wearing^ a diadem of human skulls, and an enormous • jnequemon^ 

necklace of the same, reaching down to the ground, and in his 

right hand the hilt of a sword, in his left a human skull, cut 

down to the form of a drinking-cup. An enormous serpent, 

witln protruded tongue, is twined round his neck, and is of 

such a length as to reach the ground with its head. The idol 

holds in its arms a woman, whose head is also crowned with^a 

chaplet of skulls, and who bears in her hand a skull, formed 

ioito a drinking-cup, the group being apparently intended to 

represent incarnations of the deities in a state of wrath. The 

^iage contains thirty families of Tartars and a few nuns, and, 

aecerding to Herbert, gives names to the surrounding district 

of Hungrung. Elevation above the sea 11,400^ feet. Lat. * Lioyd and 

8rAV,l(mg.78»8^. . 

' -'kANLE.— A town in the native state of Casflneret or »i n, Mt.Tv» 

' doiitinionB of Gholah Sii|||g(, 154 milha 'ff.E. from Simla, and 
iilBoa E. bj N. from Ohamha. Lat. 9SP 48', Idng. 
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HANSEE.^*— -A town in the British district of Hurreeattah, 
lieutenant-governorship of the Nortli- Western Provinces. It 
is situate on the watercourse made, in 1356, by Feroz 
Toghluk,^ king of Delhi, who, iff some places clearing and 
deepening^ the bed of the Chitaug torrent, and in others 
excavating a channel, conducted a branch from the Delhi 
Canal westward beyond Hissar, until it either disembogued 
into the Gagur, or wai lost by evaporation or absorption in the 
arid waste! Hansee appears to have been an important place 
as early as 1036, when Massaoud, the son of the renowned 
Mahmud of Ghuznec, invaded India ; as, according to 
Forishta,'^ “the Hindoos reckoned it impregnable, and were 
taught to believe that it could never full into the hands of the 
Mahomedans. On t^his occasion, the India soothsayers, like 
those of other nations, deceived their followers, for, in the 
space of six days, the king escaladed the place, and took it by 
storm, llcrcrn he found immense treasure.** Tieffenthaler,® 
writing about the middle of the last century, describes it as 
having a ruinous brick-built fort, situate on a hill. The canal 
must also, at that time, have been in a ruinous state, ns the 
place suffered from want of water insomuch that there was 
only one crop in the year, ai;id that dependent on the periodical 
rains. In 1798, wlicu for a short period it was the capital of 
the adventurer George Thomas, it w'as supplied with water 
from well.^, none other being procurable for above a dozen 
miles.® “Here,** says Thomas, “I established my capital, 
rebuilt the walls of the city, which bad long since fullgn to 
decay, and repaired the fortification. As it has been long 
deserted, at first I found difficulty in procuring inhabitants, 
but by degrees, and gentle treatment, I selected between five 
and six thousand persons, to whom I allowed every lawful 
indulgence. I established a mint, and coined my own rupees^ ' 
which 1 made current in my army and country; cast my owii 
artillery, commenced making muskets, inatclilocks, and powder.” ' 
In 1801, Thomas, being besieged here by a vastly superior^ 
force of ])lahrattas, under tho French adventurer Perrqiif 
cvacuatsft the place, and took refuge in the territory of 
East-India Company. The pop&lation has been recent!^ 

* Denominated l>y Abul FazP Haney. It is also spelt Hanll 
Index to Briggs's Ferishta.’ 
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returned at 9,1127 The road to the south-east of the town, or ? stathtia of 
in the direction of Delhi, is good ; to the w'est, it is also good, **”*’'•**• 
running the whole way to Hissar along the bank of the canal. 

Hansee is distant N.W. from Delhi 89® miles, N.W. ifom soanientTabiM 
Calcutta 989 miles. Lat. 29° 6', long. 7G° 3'. of Route*, m, 

HANSOUTEE. — A river, rising in lat. 27° 58', long. 76° 7', 
in the native state of Jhujliur, a few nylcs south of the town 
of Namol, and flowing in a nortli-easterlj) direction for seventy- 
five miles, alternately through Jhujhur and the British territory 
of Goorgaon, and for twxnty-two miles through that of Dclln, 
falls into the Delhi Canal, a few miles north of the towm of 
Delhi, in lat. 28° 40', long. 77° 15'. 

HANSpTE,^ in the Britisli district of Broach, presidency * e.i c. m*. Doc. 


of Bombay, a town near the south-eastern bank of the estuary 
of the river Nerbudda. Population 5,000.^ Distance from 
Surat, N., 28 miles. Lat. 21° 32', long. 72° 50'. 

HAPOOE.— See IIaupuji. 

HAIiAMUK. — A loflby summit in the range bounding 
Cashmere on the north. Vigne states, that Ifaramuk sig- 
nifies all mouths or faces, and that the application of the word 
ill this case is cither derived from the square-sided, rick-shaped 
figure of its summit, or from its being visible from all sides, by 
reason of its isolated situation and superior height.*’ Its mass 
appears to consist principally of basaltic amygdaloid, though 
granite has been observed on it, but not in In a depres- 
sion on the northern declivity is a small lake, called Oiinga 
Bui, — “the place of the Ganges,” which, like many other 
reservoirs of w'ater, is held in high veneration by the Hindoos. 
The elevation of Ilaramuk above the level of the sea is estimated 
by Yigne at 13,000 feet. Lat. 34° 26', long. 75°. • 

HABAFA .^ — A village of the Punjab, close to the left bank 
of the Bavee, and seated amid very extensive ruins, the most 
striking being the relics of a largo brick fortress. This is con- 
sidered by Masson to be the site of the Saugala of Arrian, 
wrhi^ the Indians made such an obstinate defence against, 
Alei^nder ; but this opinion is regarded by eminent authority 
as open to question. Professor Wilson observes,® ‘^''^hether 
they, (the Macedonians) Mowed the course of the Iravati 
(i^vee) to Harapa, may De reasonably doubted.” Horapa is 
inm^4(y,lOTg.72“68'. 
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HABAWUG-. — A castle in the north of the Punjab, on the 
route from Lahore to Cashmere by the Banihal Fasa, and 
28 miles S. of the last-mentioned place. It is built of wood, 
ill a^ravine on the right ^nk of a i^tream which, at a short dis- 
tance below, falls into the Chenaub. From the hill above is a 
noble view up that river, which here flows for fifteen or twenty 
miles in a straight line. The coldness of the water of the 
Chenaub causes its ^*ourso in hot weather to be marked by 
dense vapour, whieli floats over it. Harawug is in lat. 3B^ 12'^ 
fong. 75° 3'. 

HAEIIIAEPOOB,^ in the British district of Goruckpore, 
licuteihant-govcrnorsliip of the North-West Provinces, a petty 
market-town^ on the Jamura, a small river, a feeder of the 
Bapti. According to Buchanan’s report, thirty years ago, it 
contained 150 houses ; and allowing six persons to each, con- 
sequently a population of 900. Distant S.W. from Goruck- 
pore cantonment 22 miles. Lat. 20° 45', long. 83° 2'. 

HABIEE,^ in the Punjab, a village situate on the right 
bank of the Ghara river, three miles below the confluence of 
the Sutluj and Beas. The name Ghai*a is in this instance 
given to the river with some latitude, as it is not usually so 
called above a spot twelve miles below Harike.* The site of 
the village is on the high bank of the river, *and, when the 
water is low, distant a mile and a half from the ferry. Though 
a small place, the trade is important, and twenty years ago, 
nearly the wliole traflic with Hindostao, from Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, and the Punjab, passed through it.^ There is besides 
grept local traffic between the districts in its immediate vicinity 
on both sides of tho river. During some days that Wade- 
iKmained there, thirty-two boats, with three men to each, wore 
incessantly employed, from morning till night, in transporting 
loaded carriages and beasts of burthen from one side to tlm 
other. No diminution of activity was observable during tho 
period, but there was throughout a uniform scene of busl^e. 91)4 
business, llarike is in lat. 31° lOf, long. 74° 

HABIPOOB, in the Punjab, a town on the great 
the Duh I^ass into Cashmere, is a populous and thriving 
with a (landsomc and^well-siippliedibazar. Yon Hfigel coiiei^m: 
it one of the wealthiest pla^s in the Punjab, the stieeta j^i^^l^: 
thronged with a busy and cheerful crowd, exlubiling;«^^ 
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indieations of prosperity, and the shops supplied with all that 
can contribute to the gratification of Indian taste. It is situate 
on the river Dor, which, about ten miles westward, falla into 
the Indus near Torbela. I/it. 34° 14^, long. 72° 67'. 

HAfilFOOB, in the north-east of the Punjab, among the 
lower mountains of the Himalaya, is a fort, surrounded by a 
small town, which contains a good and. well-supplied bazar. 
The 'name signifies the town of Ilari, o/ie of the incarnations 
of Vishnu, and Hindoo superstition here flourishes in the 
highest degree of vigour. The town and its vicinity are 
crowded with apes and peafowl, considered to be under the 
protection of the deity, and enjoying in consequence such a 
measure of respect as secures them from all molestation. 
Haripoor is in lat. 31° 56', long. 76° 11'. 

HABIPOOE,^ ill the British district* of Jaunsar, at the 
southern frontier, where it joins the Dehra Doon, a village in 
the bifurcation at the confluence of the Tons and Jumna. 
Though the Tons loses its name, and the united stream con- 
tinues to be called the Jumna, the former is the larger,, its 
discharge per second, when surveyed by Hodgson, being 2,827 
cubic feet, and that of the latter l,Ol!5. Elevation above the 
sea 1,686 feet.2 Lat. 30° 30', long. 77° 54'. 

HAIUPOOB, in Cashmere, a 'small town situate in the 
Punch Pass from the Punjab into that valley, and near the 
spot where the pass opens into the low ground of Cashmere. 
It is close to the right bank of the Benibeora*, a considerable 
feeder of the Veyut or Jhelutn. Hence the Bembeara is 
sometimes called the Biver of Haripoor. The towm is small 
and mean, remarkable only for its picturesque site beneath the 
Pir Panjal mountain, which on the south rears its towering 
summit, covered with snow during the greater part of the year. 
Lat. 83° 4Ay, long. 74° 51'. 

HABNllULLY. — A town in the native state of Mysore, 
64 miles H.W. by«N. from Seringapatam, and 96 miles E.N.E. 
from Mangalore. Lat. 13° 14', long. 76° 16'. 

HABOWTEE.--See Kotah. 

HABBEEPOOB.— See Abeepoob. 

^ ftABBT QBPQQB. — A tovm in the^ Cuttack Mehal of 
MoJ^bunge, 80 miles N. W. from Balasore, and 56 miles S.W. 
fimtfiiMidnaj^or. Lat. 21° 61', long. 66P 46'. 
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HAB^HAS. 

HAEEISON’S ISLAND.— A small island lying oflf*'tli 0 
coast of Arracan, situate about ten miles from the shore, and 
among the cluster of islands to the south of Eamree. Lat. 
18°t4(y, long. 94°2'. 

HAEU, a small river of the Punjab, rises at the base of 
the Himalaya, and receiving tlie Nilub from the north-east, 
and several smaller streams, flows in the Indus on the eastern 
side, a few miles bclorw Attock, after a course of about sixty 
niiles. This confluence is in lat. 33° 49', long. 72° 16'. 

IIASIITNUGGCE, in the Daman division of the Punjab, 
a town situated on the left bank of the Lundy e, 20 miles N. 
of the town of 'Peshawar. Lat. 34° 15', long. 71° 45'. 

II ASS AX,' ill the territory of Mysore, a town on the route* 
from Bangalore to Mangalore. In 1690 it was conquered by 
Chikka Deo,® rajah of IMysore, and incorporated with his 
dominions. Di.stant from Bangalore, W., 102 miles; from 
Mangalore, E., 88. Lat. 13°, long. 70° 9'. 

HASS AN ABDA.L,' in the Punjab, so called from qpn- 
taining the tomb of a reputed Mahometan saint of that name. 
It is situate in a delightful valley,* wintered by numerous 
springs, which gush from among the rocks.* Here are the 
ruins of a pleasure-ground and small palace, tastefully formed 
by the Mogul emperor Akbar, and though much decayed, 
displaying yet an exquisite combination of elegance and refined 
luxury. Lat. 33° 48', long. 72° 45'. 

II ASS AN KE GHUIiKEE. — A town in the British district 
of Sliikarpoor, province of Sinde, presidency of Bombay, 47 
miles N. of Sukkuj. Lat. 28° 20', long. 68° 44'. 

HASTINGS (FORT); in the British district of Eumaon, 
Heutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces. It is a 
small well-built fort, on the summit of a conical hill, three 
miles and a half W! of Lohughat or Rikhesur. Water can be 

* Burnes atates, some hundred apringa Von Hiigel, three ^ii. 97)i 
Thia laat writer (iii. 71) denies that the place ia a vAl^ ; he alao reproves 
Moore and Hamilton for giving too flattering a description of it ; hat it is 
not to be forgotten that the gorgeous Akbar expressed the feelings ezoiM . 
in his ni^(f on the view of the spot, by exclaiming With/ the usual inter-; 
jection admiration ; and hence the riling garden ia atill so named. Elphii^- 
stone styles it a yall<^ ; ftnd tho authorities to which we have referred^ alid . 
even the baron himself aubaequently (08, 90), are warm in their 
the beauties of the place. ■ ~ 
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oSbiined only -from the bottom of the hill, at a distance of half 
a mile Of steep descent, so that the post, if regularly invested, 
must speedily fall. The artillery attached to Fort Hastings 
consists of two field howitzers, two brass siz-pounderS|^ four 
iron twelve-pounders, with an ample supply of ammunition. 

Elevation above the sea 6,210 feet. Lat. 29° 25', long. 80° 5'. 

HATEE, in Baghclcund, a town in the native state of e.i.c. Ms. Dof. 
Sewah, on the route from Mirzapoor Jo Lohogaon, 110 miles — Fra^kHn^oS, 
direct S.W. of Mirzapoor, 58 S.E. of Banda. Elevation above Bundeikband. 
the sea 1,070 feet. Lat. 24° 42', long. 80° 53'. 

HATEE OOSTEE. — A town in the British district of e.i.c. Ms. Doe. 
Bhagulpoor, presidency of Bengal, 63 miles N.N.W. of Bha- 
gulpoor. Lat. 26°, long. 86° 31'. 

HATft KA PEEPLEA. — A town of Malwa, in the native e.i.c. Ms.Doe. , 
state of Dewas, 28 miles E. from Indoor, and 95 miles W. 
from Hoosiingabud. Lat. 22° 45', long. 76° 17'. 

HATIMABAD, in the British district of Bolundshuhur, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village 
ou the route from Muttra to IM'eerut, and 48 miles ^ S. of the > Garden, nibiM 
latter. Tlie road in this part of the route is good ; the country 
open, and partially cultivated. Lat. 28° 21', long. 77° 56'. 

HATIYA. — A town in the native state of Nepal, on the e.i.c. Ms. Doe. 
right bank of the river Arun, ahd 97 miles E. by N. from 
: Khatraandoo. Lat. 27° 58', long. 86° 50'. 

H ATBAS,^ the principal place of a/pergunnah of the same > e.i.c. Mi. Doe. 
name, in the district of Allygurh, within tlie limits of the 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-Western Provinces, lies 
on the route from the cantonment of Agra to that of Allygurh, 

83 miles^ N. of the former. It is built in the form of a square * Garden, TsUh 
of about 600 yards, and is surrounded by a mud wall and> a ^ ^ 

very deep dry ditch. The old fort is situate half a mile due 
eaat of the town, and though now a heap of ruins, was once 
regarded as formidable.® When approached by the British » ntidiriJIoii 
troops in 1804, vsliile in pursuit of Holkar’s army in the Doab, iddin, 

Thom^ describes it as built* on a small hill, with a gradual « Mm. war to 
ascent; and he continues: “ In the centre of it stands a very *®^^*^* 

— ■ *, ■ 

.* HsinUtoii‘ lays,.*' The fort is an oblon^^ its long diame&r running i.DeKriptlon ar- 

SMiriy from west to east^ measfiring 1,600 yards round the glacis. The Hlndoitan,l.dOSi 
>$|t^:is 120 fret wide aqd SO^'tleep, and the body of the plaoe 400 or 500 
A oompass." 

* . O 
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* Prlniep, Trau. 
in India, I. 419. 


* Tbom, Uem. 
401. 


f Batlatica of 
N.W. Prov. 64. 


•Garden, Tablet 
of Kouiei, 8, 7, 
•9,170. 


high brick buildiDg, considerably overtopping the surrounding 
bastions. The glacis is about 100 yai^s wide ; and a rennyf 
wall (fausse-braie), with a deep, dry, and broad ditch behind 
it, surrounds the fort.” The owne^, a talookdar or renter of 
the surrounding district, on the occasion of llolkar’s invasion, 
as well as at other times, acted with hostility towards the 
British ; and at length his assumption of independence was 
found so mischievous pud alarming, especially in the threat- 
ening state of aiiairs at the commencement of the Mahratta 
war in 1817, that it was found necessary to dislodge him. Dya 
Bam, who held the place at that time, was accordingly sum- 
moned to surrender the fort, and allow measures to bo taken 
for its being dismantled. Trusting in the defences, which had 
been strengthened in imitation of those of the neighbouring 
British fort of Allygurh, by preparing a covered way, raising a 
glacis, and diminishing the height of the ramparts, the occu- 
pant refused compliance ; whereupon, on the 23rd Eebruaryj 
1817, the town was breached^ and evacuated ; and on the Ist of 
March fire was opened on the fort from forty-five mortars and 
three breaching-batteries of heavy guns. At the close of the 
same day, a magazine in the fort exploded, and caused such 
destruction of the garrison and buildings, that Dya Earn, 
terror-struck, abandoned the place in the course of the night, 
and it was forthwith dismantled, as well as the neighbouring 
fortress of Mursaii, and*, some others. The population of this 
town, always considerable,^ has much increased since its direct 
subjection to British sway, the number of its inhabitants in 
1848 being returned at 22,9037 It is the chief mart for the 
cotton of the neighbouring tracts, which is forwarded by easy 
land-carriage to Eurruckabad on the Ganges, and conveyed by 
that river to the lower provinces. Distance S.E. from Delhi, 
by Allyghur, 106 nvles; N.W. from Calcutta 816.® Lat* 
27° 36', long. 78° 9'. 

' HATTIA ElVEB. — One of the principal mouths of tte 
river Megna.— See Ganges Eiysb. 

HATTIA, — ^An island lying at the mouth of the 
river, and ^raprised within the jurisdiction of the Bri^b 
district 5f Bulloah, presidency of .Bengal. Its centre is 
lat. 22° 36', long. 91° S'. « J; , 

HATTOp.— A town in the native state of Indoi^or ^ 
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ritory of Holkar, 10 miles N.W. from Indore, and 129 miles 
W. from Hoosangabad. Lat. 22® 47', long. 76° 44/. 

HATTUH.— A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or 
dominions of the rajah of 3erar, 88 miles N.E. from Nagpoor, 
and 49 miles E.S.E. from Seuni. Lat. 21° 46', long. 80°^'. 

HAULKOOllKY. — A town in the native state of Mysore, 
66 miles N. by W. from Seringapatau^ and 109 miles E.N.E. 
from Mangalore. Lat. 13° 19', long. 7^° 26'. 

HATJMP, in the Eewa Caunta division of Guzerat, presi- 
dency of Bombay, a town situate on tho left bank of the Ner- 
budda river, and 73 miles E. by N. from Broach. Lat. 22°, 
long. 74° 6'. 

HAUNSEE, in the Eeechiia Dooab division of the Punjab, a 
town situated on the loft bank of the Gbenaub, 70 miles 
W.N.W. of tlie town of Lahore. Lat. 32° 3', long. 73° 6'. 

HAljPUE, in the British district of Meerut, lieutenant- 
governorship of tho North-West Provinces, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of the pergunnah of the same name, situate on the 
route from tho town of Meerut to Muttra, and 20 miles S. of 
the former. It is of considerable size, and has a population 
of 13,698.^ The place has been selected as the locality of one 
of tho government studs, which has obtained celebrity for the 
character of the horses passed mto the diiforent branches of 
the service.* Lat. 28° 44', long. 77° 51^ 

HAVALEE, in the Baree Dooab envision of the Punjab, a 
town situated 10 miles from the right bank' of the Sutlej, 90 
miles S.W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 30° 26', long. 73° 34'. 

HAVETLEE, in the Jetch Dooab division of tho Punjab, 
a town situated on the left bank of the ilielum', 107 miles W. 
by N. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 48', long. 72° 23'. ^ 

HAWULBAGII,^ in the British district of Eumaon, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of tho North-West Provinces. It is 
situate five miles north of Almora, and on the left bank of 
the Eosilla, running at a considerable depth below, with a 
de6p,* black, and violent current. The site is picturesque and 
fine, and as tho climate is warmer than that of Almora, in con- 
fe^uebce of an elevation less by 1,900 feet, it is gbpjsrally the 
xM^nce of the civil officers in charge of that town, and of the 
^tiict of Eumaon. I^nere is also here a cantonment for the 
battalion. Elevation above the sea feet. 
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IIAT-HAZ. 

Distance N. W. from Calcutta 963 miles. Lat. 29^ 88', long. 
79®4(y. 

ITAYATNUGATt,* in the district of Sultanpoor, territory 
of Oukde, 80 miles S.E. of Liicknow.» Here is a small fort held 
by an officer of police and fifty soldiers. Butter estimates^ 
the population at 100, half of whom are Mussulmans. Lat. 
26^5'. long. 82® 13'. , 

HAYCOCK HOCK; situate off the shore of Arracan, in 
lat. 17° 10', long. 94° 31'. 

HAYES ISLAND, off the coast of Tenasserim, 93 miles 
from Tenasserim : length four, and breadth two miles. Lat. 
11° 52', long. 97° 45'. 

HAZAllEEHAGII.^A British district subject to the poli- 
tical agent for the south-west frontier, called also Itomgurh, 
which see. 

HAZ.ABEEBAGII,^* the principal place of the district of 
Hazareebngh or Kamgurh, a town on the route from Calcutta 
to Benares, 2392t miles N.W. of the former, 189 S.E. of the 
latter. Jacquemont, who visited it in 1829, styles it a large 
village. Its principal*'* bazar is regularly built, and some of 
the shops and houses, which are all of mud, are two stories 
high. It was formerly a place of more importance than at 
present, having been for 80 *me time the head-quarters^ for a 
regiment of tlie Qucc<j*s infantry, when a church^ was built, 
on the suppo.sitioii of thjs permanent cantonment at that place, 
of an European *regim(/nt. In 1815,** the station -ceased to be 
a cantonment for European troops, and now is occupied by a 
detachment of the liamgurh native battalion. It is also tho 
station of a priiicipal as.sistant to the Governor-General’s agent 
foi* the south-west frontier, and contains a jail for civil and 
criminal prisoners. Hazarcebagh is situate in an extensive 
and elevated plateau,«over8pread w ith forest and jungle, and 
having in many places the remains of mango-groves and other 
regular plantations, indicating tho countiy to have be^ 

* Hasaribag of Tassin ; Haaarbg of Jacquemont ; properly Hasariba^ 
CommandantVgarden ; from Kazan, commander," and Bagh, ** garden.*/ 
t Hazaa?cbagh is situate about twenty miles south of the grand tmidf;' 
road from Calcutta to Benares, via Burdwai^ but upon the completion. 

this portion of the road, ordom were issued for connectiog £UlareebMh^^ 

—siu *1... j:... I ■ 
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formerly much better peopled and cultivated. Its present 
desolate state is probably attributable to the devastations of 
the Mahrattas in the middle of the eighteenth century. Haza- * 

reebagh was selected^ as the residence of the ex-aine^s of ^ poI- ni^p* 

Sinde. Subsequent arrangements were made, under which b 17 March,* 
two of the four brothers were permitted to remove to Lahore.® 

Elevation above the sea 1,750® feet. Lat. 24°, long. 85° 24'. 

HAZOO. — A town in the British district of Camroop, pro- e.i.c. mb. doo. 
vince of Assam, presidency of Bengal, 15 miles W.N.AV. of 
Gowhatty. Lat. 26° 15', long. 91° 31'. 

HAZBXJTOUNJ,* in the British district of Furruckabad, E.i.c.Mt. Doe. 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town 
near the tiorthern frontier, towards Mjnpoorce, and 30 miles 
N.W. of the city of Furruckabad. Lat# 27° 39', long. 79° 16'. 

HEEAT. — A town in the llajpoot state of Jodhpoor, on the E.i.c.Mi. uoe. 
left bank of one of the branches of the Eairce river, and 52 
miles S.E. from Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 53', long. 73° 50'. 

IIEEPUIIGEII.— A town in the British district ofShola- e.i.c. Mb. Doe. 
poor, presidency of Bombay, 23 miles E. of Bcejapoor. Lat. 

16° 48', long. 76° 8'. 

HEEBAPOOB, in the British territory of Saugiir and b.ic.Mb.doa. 
Nerbudda, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Karngurh to Baitool, 47 miles 
S.W. of the former. Lat. 22° 30', long. 80° 21'. 

HEEBAPOOIV iw the British Histrict’of Mynpooree, > e.i.c. mb. Doe. 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village 
between the cantonment of Allygurh and that of Mynpooree, 
and 32® miles N. W. of the latter. The rclSid in this part of the • ORrdpn, Tobiei 
route is rather good ; the country open, level, and but partiqjly 
cultivated. Lat. 27° 33', long. 78° 44'. 

HBEBAPOBE,^ in Bundelcund, a siqall td>vn in a district > £.[.c.Ms.uoo. 
of the native state of Churkharee, on the route from Banda to • 

Saugor, 120® miles S.W. of the former, 52 N.E. of the latter. * Garden, t^um 
I t has a bazar, and water froin wells and a tank, but supplies 
f^ns scarce. By the Hirapur Pass, half a mile S.W. of the town. 


the route from Banda to Saugor ascends from the plains of ®AB.]iM.sfiiL--- 
Bundelcund to the plateau on the range styled by franklin ® 
the Ponna Hills. The jjass “ is about*a mile in length,^ and »»•*"• 

ea^.” Lat. 24° 23', long. 79° 16'. . diSlSSf' 

♦ Lordship-mart i ftbm Hasrat, " lord^lp/’ and Gaqj, •* mart.” * OaiSi^as, 
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HEEBIOOB,^* in the native territory of Mysore^ a thurli 
situate on the right bank of the small^ river Yedavati, a perett* 
nial current of fine water. It once possessed 2,000 houses, 
an ohter and inner fort, and several temples ; but the place 
was ruined by the Mahrattas, and the calamities inflicted by 
them were completed by a dreadful famine which succeeded, and 
which swept away nearl^all the inhabitants, the small remainder 
flying, and leaving the town in desolate waste. It recovered 
very slowly, and has never attained a degree of prosperity at 
all to be compared with its former state. Distance from 
Seringnpatam, X., 100 miles; Bangalore, N.W., 04. Lat. 
13*' Sr, long. 76*^ 41'. 

HEGGADVENCOTTA.— A town in the native-state of 
Mysore, 33 miles S.W. from Seringnpatam, and 56 miles E. by 
N. from Cannanore. Lat. 12° 7', long. 76° 23'. 

HELUJA-KA-OOTE, in Sinde, a small town on the route 
from Tatta to Hydcmbad, by Kotree, and 32 miles S. of the 
last-mentioned place. It is situate near the eastern extremity 
of the Euujur Dund, a considerable expanse of brackish water, 
abounding in fish, and surrounded by low sandstone bills. 
Close Shiki/trghas, or “ hunting-preserves,*' intervene between 
the town and the right bank of the Indus, distant about a mile 
and a half to the east. Plenty of forage may be obtained, and 
water is supplied from a small pond near the town. Lat. 
24° 54', long. 68® 8'. / 

HELWANK. — A town in the British territory of Sattara, 
presidency of Bombay, 30 miles S.'W’. of Sattara. Lat. 
17° 20', long. 73° 47*. 

JIEMMAUDT. — A town in the British district of South 
Canara, presidency of Madras, 56 miles N. by W. of Man- 
galore. Lat. 13° 41'„long. 74° 46'. 

HEMTAB AD,^ in the British district of Dinajpore, presi- 
dency of Bengal, a town on the left bank of jbhe river Ooolidr, 
25 miles W. of the town of Dinajpore. That it was formerly 
a place of importance, appears as well from tradition as from 
numerous vuins^ existing in its vicinity. Those oftnoire remilsi , 
date ar^ considered to he of an era ^terior to Mussulman stKiey. 
One of the most entire architecture «relic8 of the latter pei^ 
is a mosque, surmounted by beven simdl cupolas ; the 
'* * Hiriyora of Turin ; Heriuni ofBoriiaiisii. 
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though of ungraceful construction, 
elaborate and costl/ workmanship. Contiguous is another 
building, denominated Takhti Husayn Padshah, or Throne of 
King Hoseyn,” formerly monarch of Bengal. It consists of 
a truncated pyramid, twenty feet high, having on its summit a 
oonsiderable area, in the centre of which is a square, on w^hich 
Husayn sat to witness public spectacles. Several tombs and 
shrines of deceased persons, regarded bjr Mussulmans as saints, 
are dispersed over the area, llemtabad is in lat. 25^ 38', long. 

88 ° 12 '. 

HENEEY ISLAND.-See Ojtdabee. 

HENNAVUTTY, in the territory of Mysore, a river rising 
near the Western frontier, on the eastern declivity of the 
Western G-bats, and in lat. 13° 12', long. 75° 4i4l. It flows for 
thirty-five miles south-eastward, to Santapoora, where it turns 
eastward, and tlienco hold a tortuous course, but generally in 
the direction last mentioned, for fifty miles, to Sagra. At that 
place it turns south-eastward, and continues to flow in that 
direction for thirty-five miles, to its fall into the Cauvery, on 
the left side of the latter river, near Kistnaraaipoor; its total * Report f" 

^ , , .*** .• Topography and 

length of course being 120 iiiiles. It is officially described^ as stutiiuct or 
a valuable stream, never quite dry. wJdw Anny!jL*^ 

HENZADA.— A town of Eastern India, in the British pro- £.i.c. Uf.Doe. 
vince of Pegu, on the right bank of t1^ Irawady, and 65 miles * 

W. from Pegu. Lat. 17° 40', long. 9{f° 18'. > 

HEOONLA, a river in the British district of Eumaon, F..i.G.ui.Doe. 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, rises in 
the most southerly range of mountains o&the Himalaya system, 
and in lat. 29° 55', long. 78° 40'. Its direction is generally 
north-westerly, and after a course of about twenty-five miles 
it fidls into the Ganges, on the left side, inv lat. 30° 6', long. 

.78° 26'. Webb forded it in April, five miles above its mouth, 
imd found it forty yards wido and sixteen inches deep, with a 
Immoderately rapid current. 

».;v HEBDOSE.— A town in the Southern Mahratta jaghire of E.i.a m^Docw 
c^Bore^ situate on the right bank of one of the breaches of the 
^leera river, and 26 miles S. from Poonah. Lat. 18» 4', long. 

18 ° 42 '. 

^.^^iHEBElNKAIEO, in the British territory of Saugur and e:i.c. ai Doe/ 

Provinces, 
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a town on the route from Hoosungabad to Ellichpoor, 17 ihilee 
8.3.W. of the former. Lat. 22® Sff, long. 77® 41/. 

HEBllTJN,^ a small river, rises in the British territory of 
Saugdr and Nerbuddo, and in lat. ^t3® Sff, long. 80® 26'. It 
holds a sinuous course, but generally south-west, of about 
ninety miles, ^ and falls into the Nerbudda, on the right side, at 
Sacar, in lat. 23® 4', long. 79® 26'. At the confluence, the Ner* 
budda has already attained such magnitude as to be 600 yorda^ 
in width. 

HETTOURA. — See Etounda. 

HEWEEKEIR. — A town in one of the recently sequestrated 
districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or dominions of the 
Nizam, 42 miles W. from Ellichpoor, and 164 mile^ E. by N. 
from Malligaum. Lat. 21® 7', long. 76® 57'. 

IIEWERKAIR, in the British territory of Saugur and Ner- 
budda, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a 
town on the route from Gawilgurh to Nagpoor, 70 miles W. 
by N. of the latter. Lat. 21° 22', long. 78® 6'. 

HEWRA, or UIIEERA, in the British district of Poona, 
presidency of Bombay, a village the vicinity of w Inch has been 
selected for the site of one of the government botanical 
gardens.^ Distant 27 mile^ N. from Poona. Lat, 18® 62', 
long. 73° 45'. 

HIDDAGOTE. — As^village of Sinde, on the route from 
Sehwan to Larkluina, and nine miles N. of the former place. 
The road north and south is rendered inconvenient by numerous 
watercourses, which aid the cultivation of this fertile and popu- 
lous tract. The vilLi^e is situate about a mile from the right 
bank of the Indus. Lat. 26° 32', long. 67°'53'. 

lllDGELLEE.* — A British district situate within the juris- 
diction of the presidency of Bengal. It is bounded on the 
north-east by the Hoogly river, separating it from the British 
districts of Hoogly and the Twenty-four Pergunnahs ; on the 
south-east by the river Hoogly and the Bay oV Bengal ; on the^ 
west by the Balasore division of Cuttack, and by the British^ 
district of jilidnapore. It lies between lat. 21®429'— 22® 21i^yV 
long. 87S*22'-~88® 12', and has an area of 1,014 square miles;^ 
It has a considerable length of coasl, commencing at its Boutteir ; 
western extremity, in lat. 21® 86', long. 87® 26', and washed 
the Bay bf^engal for twenty miles, as far as the mouth of thfe 
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umall river Mahona, where the estuary of the Hoogly may be 
considered to commence, in lat. 21° 42^, long. 87^ 48'. The 
shore of this estuary continues to form the boundary of the 
district for eleven miles in et direction north-east, to the mSuth 
of the Bussoolpoor river, in lat. 21° 48', long. 87'^ 65' ; and, in 
the same direction, for seventeen miles, to the mouth o^the 
Huldee ; thence, still north-east, for twjlve miles, to Diamond 
Point, in lat. 22° 7', long. 88° 12', wher^ it turns north-west- 
ward for eighteen miles, to Tumlook, in lat. 22° 18', long. 88° 2'. 

The inside channel, giving access from the Bay of Bengal to 
the Hoogly, extends along the whole of this coast as far as the 
mouth of the Boopnarain. This was formerly the deepest and 
most-frequented channel; and Kedgeree, about eight miles 
above, or north-east of the liussoolpoor river, was much used 
as an anchorage for the largest ships ; but of late years the 
channel*'* has become silted up, so as to have not more than two > HonburKh, 
or three fathoms water, and is now frequented only by country 
vessels. The Boopnarain does not appear to be navigable for 
large ships, and the flood-tide setting strongly up into it, many 
vessels making for the Hoogly, on their way to Calcutta, have 


been swept up the* shallow estuary and lost.^ Besides the «Vfti«nUa, 
Hoogly, the Boopnarain, and the ^Bussoolpoor river, the only Twai^i.«w. 
stream of importance belonging to the district is the Huldee, 
which, rising in Midnapore, crosses the^oi oh- western frontier 
of this district in lat. 22° 8', long. 88^^ 45', and, holding a course 
easterly for about thirty-five miles, falls \into the estuary of the 
Hoogly, in lat. 22°, long. 88° 8'. The streams above mentioned, 
though nearly dry during the greater fart of the year, con- 
tribute largely to swell® the Hoogly , during the periodical »As.Re« *1^11. 

. , \ • part I. > 

rams. V on TWea of tho 


Perhaps the topography of no part of In^^ has received less ^oo^iy. 
attention than that of this district, of whicli scarcely anything is 
known, except that it resembles the adjacent Bri^h district of " 

Quttack in being level and low ; having** many swamps iiiqd shallow * id. xr, les— 
pieces of water, and numerous small winding streams, wttich are of orisM^i^'f! 
attbject to gisnit inundations^ during the periodical rajnyand are y mdit nor. map. 
infested with large and very dangerous iligators. M»y parts “ 
asOi ..overgrow^ with junsle, or covered^with a coarse reedy 
The jungle afforas brushwood, valuable as wl to the 
salt manufacturers^ but harbours tigers, leopards, wjj^jffiu&loes. 
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and other dangerous beasts. A considerable quantity of fine 
salt is manufactured by a rude but effective process. The sea 
along the coast is remarkably productive, and the fisheries are 
purAued with eagerness and success. Turtle, oysters, crabs, 
and prawns, are among the delicacies which reward the industry 
thu^ employed. 

The climate, especially in the more depressed and moist parts, 
is very unhealthy cveA to the natives, who are greatly affected 
by elephantiasis, dysentery, agues, and fevers. Bice is the 
principal crop, and is produced of a large size, and in great 
luxuriance and abundance, but is considered inferior to the 
average produce of Bengal and Bchar. The other crops are 
sugarcane, tobacco, pulse, cucurbitaceous plants, )nillet, mus- 
tard, castor-oil plant, and other oil-yielding productions, hemp^ 
salllower (Cartliainus tinctorius), sweet potatoes, capsicum^ and 
various potherbs. The cocoanut-palin and the toddy-palm 
(Borassus flabelliformis), from the fermented juice of which an 
ardent spirit is distilled, grow in the maritime tracts. There 
are no manufactures of any importance, unless that of salt be 
considered as such. 

The population^ is estimated at about 133,265. 

The only routes arc — 1. J'roin north-cast to south-west, from 
Calcutta to the town of Contai or Hidgellee ; 2. from south- 
east to north-west, fropi the town of Hidgellee to that of Mid- 
napore. This district was included in the grant of the dewanny 
of Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa, made to the East-lndia Company 
by the emperor of Delhi, in August, 1765,® 

UIDGELLEE.*-*-jA town in the British district of the 
same name, under tlj^e presidency of Bengal. It is situate 
on the right or w'csf^era shore of one of the entrances of the 
Hpogly, called the Inner Channel, and at the mouth of a small 
river falling into it. The civil establishment of the district 
appears to ^ve been removed to the town of Contai. Distance 
from Y^alcutta, S.W., 48 miles ; from Midnapore, S.E., 82. 
Lat. 2^49', long. 87° 5(y. 

H1Q^H JSLAND . — A small island about fivemles from tbb 
mainlaiau of Arracan, in lat. 17°, long. 94° 3(y. There ia 
another W the same fiame in lat. 16°^8', long. 94° 20'. 

* Inj^ec^f Beonell Hidgellee generally of the British aathoritie^.^ v 
A W 
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HILSAH. — A town in the British district of Patna, presi- e.i.c. mb. Doc. 
dencjr of Bengal, 21 miles S.S.E. of Patna. Lat. 25® 17', 
long. 85® 22'. 

HILL STATES.^ — Under this name are included a nudiber * e.i.c., mi. doc. 
of small sovereignties or chieftainships in the Cis-Sutlej ter- 
ritory, all of which appear to have possessed some degree at 
least of independence, till overrun aJd subjugated by the 
encroaching power of the Qoorkhas. the breaking out of ^ D*Grus, los, 
the war with Nopaul in ISldb, Sir David Ochterlony issued a 
proclamation inviting the various chiefs to co-operate with the 
British, and promising to sucli as should satisfactorily comply 
with the call, confirmation iu their hereditary possessions, and 
protection from future attempts at aggression. A few only 
entitled themselves to the benefits held out : some had fled 
from the oppression of their invaders, some kept back from 
fear, and probably some distrusted the promises of the British 
government, and were apprehensive that by compliance with 
the required conditions, they should but exchange one tyranny 
for another. The success of the British army removed all 
ground for hesitation, and put an end to the opportunity of 
choosing between the Qoorklias and their conquerors. All 
the chieftains now became candidates for the exercise of either 
the justice or the clemency of the trium^phant power, and the 
liberality of the British government wr.d manifested in admit- 
ting claims which had been justly forfeited, and restoring pos- 
sessions which the fortune of war had placed at its disposal. A 
part of Qurwhal was restored to its fugitive rajah; the remainder, 
consisting of the districts situate to the eastward, above the con- 
fluence of the Mandakini and the Aluknunda, together with 
the Dehra Dhoon, the pergunnah of Bacengurh, Subathoo, and 
Sewah, were retained by the victors, as was also the pergunnah 
of Sundock, in which is a cantonment for British troops. 

Burrowlee passed to the rajah of Nalagurh or Hindoor, in 
exchange for Malown, occupied as a British post. Bughat 
was dismembered, and a portion disposed of to the rajah of 
^atteeda; the remainder has since lapsed to the^ paramount 
^‘power, from failure of heirs. A claim, however, to tile succes- 
sion has been recently ^ferred by a first cousin of the last 
two chiefs. The claim was not allowed, but a d iscret ionary 
ajiti^rity was given to the local government eitji8'*to retain 
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the estate, or, if more expedient, to bestow it on the daima^ 
bj a new sunnud : this was in 1849. The former^ altematiVie 
was adopted, and Bughat is now a British possession. Key on* , 
thuij like Bughat, was subjected fo the process of dismemlj^^ 
ment, and the excised part was transferred to the rajab of 
Pattecala. In consideration of this alienation, the rema^i^ . 
of the Keonthiil state is excused the payment of tribute.* At 
a later period, Eaeeil Gurh, which had been reserved by 
British government as a military post, was made over to,^^{ijB ^ 
ruler of Kconthul, in exchange for Siinla.^ Kothkai, in con^, 
quence of long and irreclaimable misgovemroent, was in 18218 
annexed to the British dominions.^ The ruler of Ootrach or 
Turoch, from the like cause, but more than ten '-years later, 
incurred the penalty of confiscation, and the territory was 
incorporated with Joobul.^ The states now recognise^ mi 
having a distinct existence, are the following : — Bliagul, Beejah|} 
Beejee, Bulsun, Bussahir, Dhamie, Bhorcatee, Ghurwal, 
Hindoor of iNalagurh, Joobul, Keyonthul,* Koomharsini KpOh^ 
nyhar, Kothar, Kuhloor or Belaspore, Manec-Majra,‘’Mangul, J 
Muhlog, and Sirmoor Nahun. The area of the whole is 
10,0o4 square miles ; the entire population about ^1,020. 
Each will be found notice^ in its respective place under go 
alphabetical arrangement, as will also the portions of territo^ry 
in these districts originally retained, or subsequently acquired 
by the British government. 

HIMALAYA.^ — A vast assemblage of mountains, stretching 
in an irregularly curved line from the defile above Cashmere,* 
on the north-west, through which the Indus penetrates into the 
plains of the Punjab, and separates the range from the moun- 
t^ns of Hindoo Koosh,t to the southern bend of the Sanpo or 
Dihoug on the east previous to its junction with the Brahma- 
pootra. Tl^s stupendous mass extends over 22 ° of longitude,, 
its westcri/ extremity lying in long. 73° 23', and its eastern iu^' 
long. 95° 23'. *• W; 

111 BO brief a sketch as necessity compels, it is imp 


* The following thakoraoes or petty chieftainshipB are tribataiy tjp;: 
Keyonthfll; viz., Poonder, Itain, Kooteej^ Goond, Madhan, and Tbeog, i 
t Humboldt* regarde the Hindoo Koosb ^ altogether distinct from.t^ 
Himalaya, and considers the distinction as not merely verbal but |aig 
8tantial,‘*It)iM^^ reference to the origin of the two ranges. - 
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to gp beyond an outline of the more noticeable facts of 
this remarkable region ; and it is necessary to premise, that 
the view must be restricted in a great degree to the southern 
d^pe of the mountains, as 4:hat which constitutes the limi^ of 
India on the north. To extend inquiry to the Tibetan side, 
exceed the proper bounds of the work ; w-hile, to carry 
res^ch into the wide variety of sul^'ects which might be 
i inlsroduced, as into the various branches^ of natural history, or 
into the habits, languages, history, and present circumstances 
ofvihe inhabitants, would swell the article to a length dispro- 
portion^d to the place which it should occupy in a book 
embracing so wide a field. Some information on these points 
Vfill, moreover, be found under other heads ; among which, the 
reader may be referred to the articles Kumaon, Gurwhal, and 
Biissahir. It would, however, be unjust to refrain in this 
]^ce from noticing a very admirable, though short tract, by 
DKlIooker, “ On the Climate and Vegetation of the temperate 
and <^ld regions of East Nepal, and the Sikkim and Ilimmalaya 
Mbuntafa^ iii regard to meteorology and plants of the parts 
projposed to be illustrated, it is most valuable, and the more so, 
as it is 4:he result of the personal observations of the learned 

'About midwiiy between the limits above defined, and in the 
vicinity of Lake Manasarowar, is the southern extremity of 
the mountain-range, which, extending from the north-west 
into Thibet, separates the drainage system of the Indus from that 
of the Sanpoo (afterwards the Brahmapootra), and is by some 
' regarded as thi grand central axis of Asia.^ From this centre * Thonmon, 
the chain of the Himalayas stretches to nearly an equal dis- yj^etatton o? 
' tance in a north-westerly direction on the one hand, and a Himalaya, i. • 
.--.south-easterly on the other, throwing off at right angles lateral 
^ ranges sloping southward to the plains of India. Deep narrow 
VaUeys, separated from each other.by these meridional ranges, 
contain the sources of the numerous rivers which constitute 


\the drainage system of the Indus, the Ganges, and the Brahma- 
i^tra. Among the tributaries of the Indus, may be enumerated 
thb Jhelum,T!benab, Beas, Bavee, and Sutlej; the* Qjrincipal 
finders of the Ganges are d^he Jumna, Gogra, Gunduck, and 
Opsy : the Teesta and seme others fall into the Brahma- 
i|Mtia. The elevation* of the culminating range of jg^»gia«- 
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laya, observes Dr. Thomson, “ is probably at a mean about 
18,000- or 20,000 feet; it is nearly uniform at about thesei 
elevations tliroughout a great part of the chain, but gradually 
dimmishes toward both ends. X,<ike all mountain-chains, it 
presents alternations of high and low portions, the lower parts 
or passes, as they are called, from tlieir affording the meaiui of 
passage to travellers from one side to the other, being at the 
upper extremities of ffie river basins. These passes are, with a 
few exceptions, rarely under 17,000 or 18,000 feet. The 
lateral chains, starting from the more elevated portions of the 
central axis between the passes, gradually diminish in eleva-' 
tion as they approach the plains of India, not, however, with 
any exact uniformity of progression ; for it is not unfrequent 
to find them rise into lofty peaks, considerably more elevated 
than any known part of the central axis. The greater part of 
the giant peaks, which rise to an elevation of 2G,000 or 28,000 
feet, are situated in this manner, not on the central axis, but 
to the south of it.” 

The distribution of the Himalayas, by the authority just 
quoted, into two grand sections (the eastern and western), is 
calculated to exhibit with greater perspicuity the leading cha- 
racteristics of each, and is obviously preferable to the distri- 
bution of Herbert,® under which the chain is divided into 
three separate portions; the section designated the *‘Indo- 
Gangetic range,” and stretching from the source of the Sutlej, 
in Lake Manasarowar, to the vicinity of Bopur, on that river, 
in long. 76° 40', occupying the central position. A more recent 
traveller,® whose researches extended to those regions, adopts 
the less complicated* of the tw'o arrangements, and in so 
d.oing advances additional arguments in its favour. The two 
sections, he contends, furnish points of resemblance, in pre- 
senting almost insurmountable obstacles to communication 
between the countries which they divide, and both marking 

* '^The great' Himalaya, which bounds India to 'the north in one con- 
tinuous chain of gigantic peaks from the southward bend of the Brahma-' 
pootra to the holy lake of Manasoravara, is extended to the westward tioiik‘ 
the sources'of the Sutluj to the magnificent peaks of Daytmiur, aod^Qiaiieii 
to the sSurces of the Gilgit and Kuoar rivers, where it joins the mountalnia 
of Pamur and Hindu Ktrsh. The highest ^peaks in the Western 
are Nanda Devi, 25,740 feet ; Gyu peak, 24,764 feet ; Monomangli, 
feefp; tfM^rgyal, 22,700 feet.** 
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the boundaries of nations, by separating the Botis of Thibet 
from the Hindoo family of India. The distinction of climate 
he considers not less positively marked than that of nations ; 
both ranges forming the “ljues of demarcation between the 
cold and dry climate of Thibet, with its dearth of trees, dnd 
the i^arm and humid climate of India, with its luxuriance of 
vegetable productions.” ^ Some analogy, moreover, may be 
traced between the drainage systems of ’{ho two sections ; the 
one separating the waters of the Saupo from those of the 
Ganges and its affluents, and the other intervening between 
the Indus, flowing at its northern base, and the subsequent 
tributaries of that river rising on its southern slope. 

Major Cunningham, however, appears to bo in error in sup- 
posing that ttio two divisions present points of contrast as well 
as of resemblance. “ There is,” he observes, “ one marked 
difierence between the eastern and western raiiges, which can 
scarcely fail in striking the most casual observer. The inferior 
mountains of the eastern cliain generally run at right angles 
to its axis; whereas those of the western chain are mostly 
disposed in subordinate parallel rmiges.” This marked differ- 
ence, however, is not between tlie eastern and western divisions, 
but between two separate portions of the latter. The ramifi- 
cations running “at right angles” to the axis, and the 
“ parallel ranges,” are both comprised within the Rmits assigned 
by Major Cunningham to his western division ; viz. from the 
sources of the Sutlej to the banks of the Indus. In allusion 
to a portion of this division, Captain Strachey® observes: “ If 
we examine the structure of the mountains more closely, w'e 
shall find that from the sources of the Tonsc {o those of the Kali, 
a space which includes the provinces of Gurwhal and Kumaoi^ 
all the great rivers, the Bhagerati, Vishnugunga, Douli of 
Niti, Gori, Douli of Darma, and Kali, riyi in directions not 
far from perpendicular to the general direction of the Hima- 
laya. Further, thqjb they are separated one from another by 
great transverse ranges, on which all the highest of the mea- 
sured peaks of this region are to be found.” From these, 
motecrreri pACleeds an intricate ramification of subordinate 
ridges, giving to the whole ajea a most irregular and effused 
appearance.® “ Even the Sii.ewy chain,” say's Herbert,^ speaking 
of the Indo-Gangetic chain, “ though defined to 
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degree by a pbenomenon so singular on a first view to tbe 
inhabitant of the plain country, loites on a nearer approach all 
character of continuity and regularity, and appears under the 
same confused and irregular aspect which the lower elevations 
are observed to bear.” 

The length of the western division of the culminating range 
of the Himalayas, from the source of the Sutlej to the peaks 
of Dayamur on the Indus (within which limits are comprised 
the Indo-Oangetic and the Bara Lacha ranges), is nearly 700 
miles. The elevations of its summits are as under: — 


Peaks. Height. 

1. Monomangli or Gurla 28,900 

2. Kunlas Peak 22,513 

3. GulaGhalPeak 21,258 

4. XX 20,479 

5. XIX 22,707 

6. XVIII 22,511 

7. XV 22,491 

8. NandaDevi 26,749 

9. XIII 22,385 

10. XII 22,385 

11. A. No. 1 23,531 

12. XI 20,758 

13. A. No. 3 23,317 

14. N 23,482 

15. L 22,206 

16. K 22,670 

17. 1 23,300 

18. .Kamet ! 25,550 

19. VIII 23,236 

20. Badrinath Peak 22,954 

21. VII 23,441 

22 22,764 

23. H *...... 21,894 

24. G 22,656 

25. U 21,612 

2fi.'Kedamath .*■’ 28,063 ‘ 

^^7. M ^ 22,792 

28. St. Patrick u 22,708 

George 22,654 
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Peaks. Height. 

80. Budru Him&la 22,390 

81. Swarga 22,900 

82. The Pyramid 21,679 * 

88. Jaonli Peak 21,940 

34. E. C 21,772 

35. P 21,964 

86. O. Srikanta $ 20,296 

37. Bock Peak 21,076 

38. Windy Peak (Kyobrang) 20,169 

89. Glacier Peak 20,544 

40. Baldang or W. Kailas 21,l0e3 

41., Pyramidal Peak 20,106 

42. Porgyal 22,700 

43. Chang-Bazing Peak 20,500 

44. Qyu Peak 24,764 

45. Parang Peaks 19,600 

46. ZanskarBidge 20,000 

47. Ser and Mer 20,000 

48. Bal Tal Peak 19,660 

49. Dayamur 20,000 

60. Peak N. of Pesliawur 20,493 


The mean elevation, as already observed, is about 20,000 
feet, the limits of the snow-line on the soutliern slope having 
a height of about 18,500 feet.* According to Herbert,^ the 
geological structure of these mountains consists of gneiss and 
a schistose formation, comprising micaceous, chloritic, and 
talcose schists. Captain Strachey,^ describing the character of 
the Indo-Gkingetic chain, observes : Along the lines on which 
the points of greatest elevation are found in this part of tlie 
i^ge, we invariably see, for a breadth of several miles, veins 
of granite in great abundance penetrating the schists, often 
cutting through them, but perhaps most frequently following 
the biding of the strata, between which they seem to have 
been forced. The great peaks are, I think, in almost every 
case, composed of schistose rock; but the granite vqps may be 
most clearly seen on the faces of the mountains to v^ great 
elevations. Eamet, one ^ of the highest •of the peaks in this 

* The line of perpetual congelation is placed Herbert at ^ qnD | ider- 
ably lower altitude.* 
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region, seems, however, to be among the exceptions to this 
rule; its summit, which is upwards of 25,500 feet above 
the sea, appearing to consist of granite alone. This line 
of granite seems to be subdivided nnto several branches, die*, 
tributed generally along the strike, but otherwise not very 
regularly.” 

In immediate sucqession to the crystalline schists pene- 
trated by granite vein^^- we here come at once upon slaty beds 
overlying them, along the bottom of which, .near the mica 
schists and gneiss, is a line of granite veins, differing some- 
what in appearance from those of the larger eruption, and not 
producing any great alteration in the slaty beds themselves, as 
is shown by the occurrence of a coarse conglomerate,. the com- ‘ 
ponent parts of which are perfectly distinct only a few- feet 
above the granite.” 

“ Above these are slaty beds, in all perhaps 0,000 feet in 
thickness, consisting of coarse slates, grits, and limestones, all 
more or less affected by slaty cleavage, and all devoid of fossil 
remains. It is after reaching tlie top of these strata, which is 
rarely done at a less elevation than 14,000 feet above the sea, 
that we at length enter again a region of fossiliferous rocks, 
which extends as far us m^^ examinations have been carried. 
And it is not a little wonderful to find at this immense eleva- 
tion a regular succession of most of the more important 
formations, from, the silurian to the tertiary periods.” 

The length of the ecistern section of the culminating range 
of the Himalayas, from the confluence of the Dihong with the 
Brahmapootra in tl]e east, to the river Kalee, forming the 
boundary of Xepaul oii the west, is about 800 miles. This por- 
tidn supports the lofty peaks of Kinchinjunga and Dhwalagiri. 
^BoumTofBima- Seen from Patna, observes Dr. Hoyle, ^ “ at a distance of about 
lajH, si. jgQ miles, these stujJendous mountains present a long line of 

snow-white pinnacles, which, on a nearer approach, are seei^L 
towering above the dark line of lower but still' lofty mountains.’^ 
*CiinntnghBm.67. Dhwalagiri,® having an elevation of 28,000 feet, is in lat. 
»^r^Vc"supra, 29^ 10', long. 83°. Two hundred miles castwar^^of this, 

in lat. 2^ 20', long. 86°, is situate the mountain of Gossainthan, 

• Bojie. ut lupm, attaining the height of 24,740 feet.* After another interval* 

stL 

* It is generally believed that in this interval there are peaks more lote 
Gossaiutlikn ; one near Tingri Madan, about eighty aiilss 
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of 140 miles in the same direction, the lofty peak of Einchin- 
junga, probably the higliest mountain in the world,* rises to 
the height of 28,176 feet7 This last-named mountain is in 
the north-east angle of Nepaul. Contiguous to Nepaul o^ the 
east, is the petty territory of Sikkim, speaking of wliich Dr. 
Hooker® says: — “Viewed from a distance on the plains of 
India, Sikkim presents the appearancci— common to all moun- 
tainous countries — of consecutive parallel (wooded) ridges, 
running east and west, backed by a beautiful line of snowy 
peaks, with occasional breaks in the foremost ranges, through 
which the rivers debouch. Any view of the Himalaya, 
especially at a sui&cient distance for tlic distant snowy peaks 
to be seep overtopping the outer ridges, is very rare, from the 
constant deposition of vapours over the forest-elad ranges 
during the greater part of the year, and the haziness of the 
dry atmosphere of the plains in the winter mouths. At the 
end of the rains, when the south-east monsoon has ceased to 
blow with constaiicv, views arc obtained, sometimes from a 
distance of nearly 200 miles. The angle subtended by the 
giant peaks is so low (not a degree), that they appear like white 
specks very low' on the horizon, tipping, the black lower and 
outer wooded ranges, which alw'ays rest on a belt of haze, and 
from the density, probably, of the low'er strata of atmosphere, 
are never seen to rest on the visible horizon. The remarkable 
lowness on the horizon of the w'^holc stupeudops mass is always 
a disappointing feature to the new comer, who expects to see 
dazzling peaks towering in the air. Approaching nearer, the 
snowy mountains sink behind the wooded, ones long before the 
latter have assumed gigantic proportions, and when they 
increase in size, they appear a sombre, lurid grey-green nAss 
of vegetation, with no brightness or variation of colour. There 
is no break in this forest caused by rock,' precipice, or cultiva- 
tion ; some spurs project nearer, and some valleys appear to 

west of Kinchinjunga, is rumoured to rival the latter mountain in elevar 


lion. 

* He bigffiSt summits of the Andes’ are — 

Sorata, 25,267 ft. Illimani, 23,952 ft. Chimborazo, 21, Apft. 

It will be thus seen that principal peak Sf the Himalayas overtops 
the prindpfd summit of the Andes by above half a mile of perp gpdiciil ar 
altHude. 

H 2 » 
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retire further into the heart of the first great chain that shuts 
out all the country beyond. TSo pines whatever are seen on 
the outer range of Sikkim, both soil and climate being far too 
damjp in the rainy season ; nor are /the colours of the foliage so 
varied and bright as the more perennially humid forests of 
tropical shores, from the want of any abundance of such palms 
as caryota, tall arecsoj^and of artocarpi, or of orange-groves.** 
Beyond this, exteusivp tracts of tho Himalayas remain unex« 
plored, though it is known that a considerable portion of the 
Bootan territory, extending to long. 95°, presents a succession 
of lofty and rugged moiuitaiiis, frequently rising to an altitude 
of 20,000 feet above the level of tho sea, and covered with 
snow throughout the year.® . , 

Thus it will be seen that tho great Himalaya range, from^its 
north-western extremity, where its continuity with tho Hindoo 
Xoosh is broken by the Indus, takes a south-easterly direction, 
giving rise in its course to tho Jhelum, Chenaub, Bavee, 
and Beas rivers, after which it is penetrated* by tho Sutlej, 
previous to its debouch into the plains near Boopur. Eurther 
east, it continues its original direction, throwing off in its 
progress the feeders of tlic Ganges, and also of the Braham- 
pootra subsequently to its confiucnco with tho Sanpoo or 
Dihong. The entire chain may bp said to have an average 
breadth^ of 150 miles; its length is computed at about 1,500. 

“The noblest scenery in India,** says Blphinstone,* “is 
under the Himalaya, whore the ridges arc broken into every 
form of the picturesque, with abrupt rocks, and slopes covered 
with gigantic pines, and other trees, on the same vast scale, 
mixed with the roost beautiful of our flowering shrubs, and the 
bebt of our fruits in a state of nature. Over the whole towers 
the majestic chain of the Himalayas, covered with eternal 
snow, a sight which the soberest traveller has never 
described without kindling into enthusiasm, and which, if 
once seen, leaves an impression that can tlever be equalled 
or effaced.** 

* Dr. Thoupson' says, “ The most marked of these peculiarities may lie 

observed '.n the course of the Sutlej, whjeh runs, for a veiy oonsideriitlV 
part of its course, nearly parallel to the Indjiis, before it turns towarde 
plain s ; thu s separating the western division of the Himalaya chain, almhifc 
origin, into two branches,’' • 
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HIMMUTGTJNQ-B,^ in the British district of Allahabad, iE.i.c.Mi.Doe. 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Allahabad to Jubbulpore, 
and foui*^ miles S. of the former. It is situate on the ^ft* * Garden. t^Mw 
bank of the Jumna, at the Oawghat ferry, and has a small 
space suited for encamping. Lat. 25° 26', long. 81° 55'. 

HIMUTGASll,^ in the territory ofdGwalior, or possessions *£.i.c. ui.doc. 
%f Scindia, a small town 10 miles S.W.d[)f the fort of Gwalior. 

It is situate at the north extremity of a narrow^ pass, extending a Further I'npen 

from north to south, through a range of rocky sandstone hills, 

to the town of Puniar. Close to it was fought, on 29th Dc- Pariiamenn Apru. 

o * 1S44 p 105 

cember, 1843, an engagement, styled the battle of Puniar, 
between .the British dctacliment led from Bundeleund by 
General Grey and the Mahrattas. The British lost thirty-six 
men killed, and 180 W'ounded; the Mahrattas lost all their 
artillery, amounting to twenty-four pieces, all their ammunition, 
some treasure, and a great number of men. Lat. 26° 6 ', long. 

78? 3'. 

HINDIA, or HANDIYA,^ in the territory of Gwalior, or * E.i.aMi.Doc. 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town on the route from 
BaitooP to Mow, 90 miles N.W. of former, 96 S.B. of latter. » Garden, tuMw 
It is situate on the left or south bank of the Nerbudda, here a “• 

great river, 1,000*'^ yards wide. It is of considerable size, and ’ Maiooim, index 
has a large bazar, and a fort commanding^ several ghats or 
passes over the river. This place was, in 1820, occupied by a 4 ^ 

British force, and by the treaty of 1844, was, with its per- 
gunnah, and that of Hurda, yielding together an annual 
revenue of 140,000 rupees, placed under British management, 
the revenue being appropriated to the maintenance® of the 
augmented Gwalior contingent. Distant S. from Gwalior fRrt iior, preiemed to 
280 miles, S.B. from Oojein 90. Lat. 22 ° 26', long. 76° 59'. fiTp. 

HINDOLBB. — A town in the Rajpoot state of Boondee, E.i.a us. uoo. 
three miles from the left bank of the Nej Nuddec, and 13 miles 
N.W. from Boonflee. Lat. 25° 35', long. 75° 34'. 

HINDON,^ a river of Hindustan, rises at the south-west > e.ic. Mf.Doo. 
base of tha. Sewalik range, in lat. 30° 15', long. 77° 53'. Its f‘joSre?Aiu sSZ' 
course is southerly, and divided from that of the Jufgnaby a 
slight elevation^ of the surface, along which the Doab Canal Ancient cnnoii 
extends. In the rainy sdason it communicates by cross chan- 

• Garden' states, erroneously, ** on the right banted *^*'*^' * P* 
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nels and branches with Tarious torrents, which then traverse 
the country. After a course generally southerly of about 160 
miles, it falls into the Jumna on the left side, in lat. 28^ 27', 
long^77° 3iy. It is crossed by the^route from Dehra to Saha- 
runpoor, in lat. 29° 58', long. 77° 43', and is there fordable* 
during the dry season. It is also crossed by the route from 
Kuruoul to Mozuffernuggur, in lat. 29° 22', long. 77° 33', and 
is there fordable, excejit when swollen during the rains ; by^ 
the route from Eurnoul to Meerut, in kt. 29° 12', long. , 
77° 34', and is there fordable, wuth a depth of from two to two 
and a half feet ; and by the route from Meerut to Saharun- 
poor, in lat. 29° 53', long. 77° 40', and is there crossed by a 
bridge and long causeway. • • 

HINDOOR, or XALAGURH.i— A hill state at the south- 
western declivity of the Himalaya Mountains. It is bounded 
on the north by Kuhloor ; on the east by Bhngul and Muhlog ; 
on the south and west by vSirhiiid. It contains an area of 233 
square miles, the centre being in lat. 31° 7', long. 76° 50'. It 
is traversed throughout its whole extent by a steep range 
of hills, which, rising over the left bank of the Sutlej, con- 
tinues in a soiitli-eastcrly direction until joining the Sub- 
Himalaya near Subathoo. ^Parts of this ridge attain a con- 
siderable height; Chumbagarh being 4,400,^ and Hamgarh 
4,054 feet above the sea. The drainage is either by the 
rivers Giimbur, and Gunrora, which flow in a north- 
westerly direction to the Sutlej, or by the Sarsa, which, rising 
in the Pinjor Doon, takes also a north-westerly direction, 
and falls into the {^utlej near Kanoli, after a course of about 


• Tnreii, !. 87 . thirty miles. Moorcroft* speaks of part of the. country thus 
trA^ersed in favourable terms : — “ The valley of tlio Gamrora 
is populous and well cultivated. Along the courses of the 
different small streams by which it is intersected are rows of 
pear-trees, which, at the time w'e passed them, were in foil 
blossom. Villages occurred repeatedly on either side* of the 
road.” The Sursa receives several small streams from the 
north and north-east : of these the most worth notice are the 
'^'WooKroft, Ibid. Baladh'^^id the Ituta. The Lohund and the Ealakund, two 
small rivers, flow down the mountain-tract sloping to the 
north-west, and fall into the Sutlej. *’l^he low grounds on the 
‘ b4tife3*uHftd8 Sursa and Sutlej are alluvial, fertile, and, heisig / 
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little more than 1,000 feet above the sea, have a climate and 
produce resembling those of intertropical regions. The crops 
are generally maize, rice, wheat, barley, various kinds of millet, 
cotton, opium, ginger, turilheric, hemp, tobacco, oil-scedi^ and 
esculent vegetables. The fruits arc pomegranates, peaches, 
apricots, plums, apples, pears, walnuts, raspberries, straw- 
berries, and melons. The pulp of th^ pomegranates is eaten; 
the husks are dried, and exported for the purposes of dyeing^ 
and tanning. The acacia, Indian fig, pine, elm, willow, gentian, 
geranium, rose, and other shrubs familiar in Europe, adorn the 
hills. The country is altogether picturesque, beautiful, fertile, 
well watered, and highly cultivated. The only places of 
importauco are Nalagarh, Eamgarh, and Plassi or Palasi. 
Nalagarh is at present the residence of the rajah, in place of 
Plassi, at which he formerly dwelt. The population of the raj 
is estimated by Moorcroft® at 20,000. It is represented to 
contain 130 villages, and to yudd an annual revenue of 
10,000/.;^ but according to olllcial report® of a recent date 
(1848), the revenue does not exceed 8,000^. The thakooree of 
Burrowleo, with the exception of a small part, was conferred® 
on the rajah of Hindoor, in November, 1815, in lieu of the fort 
of Malown, with six villages, retained as a post for British 
troops. The rajah holds under the East-India Company, /rom 
whom he received his raj on the expulsion of the Qoorkhas in 
1815 ; and in troublous times his conduct Jias been charac- 
terized by his devotion to British interests. 

HINDOSTAN.-KSee India. 

HINDOTJL,^ in the British district qf Muttra, lieutenant- 
governorship, of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the cantonment of Meerut to that of Muttra, %nd 
17 miles® N.E. of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is indifferent, being narrow and sandy in some places ; 
the country open, and but partiaUy cultivated. Lat. 27° 42', 
long. 77° 49'. * 

HINDOWN,^ in the llajpoot state of Jeypore, a town on 
the routes from Agra to Mow, 71 miles S.W. of former, 844® 
N.E. of latter. It was formerly a large city, witt^ several® 
extensive buildings, but suffered so much from the devastations 
of the Mahrattas, that is much decayed, though still popu- 
.h)us> . The rampart which once surrounded it 
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in ruins, but it has a good bazar. Lat. 26° 4l'| long, 
77° i(y. 

HINOLAJGAEH, or HINGLAISGAEH,^ in Malwa, a 
hill (ort in the possession of Holhar’s family, long deemed 
impregnable by the natives. It is surrounded by a deep 
ravine 200 feet deep, 250 wide, and with perpendicular sides, 
from the edge of which tlie walls rise, and is accessible only by 
three causeways, mad^ to form communications across the 
chasm, with three gates respectively. It was, however, stormed 
July 3rd, 1804, by a British detachment sent by Colonel 
Monson, stationed at Sunara, ten miles farther east. The 
detachment, commanded by Major Sinclair, consisted of a 
battalion of a native regiment, with six six-pounders and a 
party of irregular horse. After battering for an hour, the 
British escaladed the walls, and took^ the place with little loss, 
not a British officer being cither killed or wounded. It was 
subsequently restored to llolkar,^ apparently in conformity to 
the declaratory article annexed to the treaty^ of Bajpurghat, 
1805. Distant from Indor, N., 130 miles ; from Oojein, Ni, 
100. Lat. 24° 4(y, long. 75° 50'. 

HINGMEE.—A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, on the right bank of the Payne Gunga 
river, and 168 miles N. by W. from Hyderabad. Lat, 10° 48', 
long.^77° 57'. 

HINGNAH. — A town in the native state of Nogpoor, or 
dominions of the rajah of Berar, 12 miles S.W. from Nagpoor, 
and 96 miles E. by S. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 21° 2', long. 
79° 2'. 

HINGOLEE,^ in Hydrabad, or territory of the Nizam, a 
town on the route from the city of Hydrabad to Akola, 18S 
miles N.W. of former, 72 S. of latter. It is one of the 
stations^ of the force* denominated the Nizam’s contingent, 
but actually a British force, officered by British, and under the 
direction and control of the British government. Distance 
from Madras, N. W., 500 miles ; Bangaloor, N., 465 ; Secun- 
derabad, N.'VV., 190 ; Bombay, E., 290 ; Eampti, l|.W., 167« 1 
Lat. 19° 42',' long. 77° 11'. 

HINGONA,^ in thg territoiy of* Gwalior, a village oUther 
Iroute from Agra to the fort of Gwaliol^'^ 47 miles^ S. of form^^;! 
«28^ ^0iS ^e£.latter. It is situate on the left bank of <ihe smidl « 
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river Eohari, and has a bazar. Here, in the end of December, 

1843, the British army under Sir Hugh dough, commander- 
in-chief, accompanied by Lord Ellenborough, remained en- 
camped some days during tte abortive negotiation previoiVs to 
the battle of Maharajpoor and Ghonda. Lat. 26° 84', long. 

77° 67'. 

HINGTJNGHAT,^ in the territoryiof Nagpore, or domi- > e.i.c. Mi. nocb 
nions of the rajah of Berar, ‘a town on the river Wunna, a 
tributary of the AVurda. It is a place of considerable trade, 
and is interesting to the geologist, from containing nume- 
rous specimens of organized^ substances in the Yulcanian * Joum. At. Soe. 
formation, general in this part of India. They are principally 
portions gf ibssilized palm-trees. During the Mahratta war 
in 1818, it was occupied by a British force,^ to cut off the pur. 
communication of the flying Peishwa from the city of Nagpore. 

Distance from Nagpore, S., 45 miles. Lat. 20° 34', long. 

78° 63'. 


HINWA, a river of Nepal, rising in lat. 27° 20', long. 

88° 4', on the western slope of a spur of the Himalayas which 
connects the main or Snowy range with that known as the Sub- 
Himalaya, and, flowing through tho district of Chyanpoor in a 
westerly direction for forty-five miles, falls into the Tambur on 
the left side, in lat. 27° 9', long. 87° 24'. 

HINWA, or EINWAII,^ in the district of Aldcmau, ter- * b.i.c. Mi. Doc. 
ritory of Oude, a village two miles from the right bank of the 


river dhaghra, 28 miles S.E. of Fyzabad, 100 E. of Lucknow. 

Butter^ estimates its population at 600, all Hindoos. Lat. ’Topography of 
26® 87', long. 82° 26'. ‘ . 

HINWA.— A river of Nepal, rising in lat. 27° Wl, lon§. 

88° 8', on the western face of an extensive spur of the Hima- 
layas, separating Sikhim from Nepal. It flows in a direction 
westerly for fifty miles, to its junction with the Tambur, in • 

lat. 27° 8', long. 87° 27'. 

HIBDOEE,’ in*Bundelcund, a town in the British district ■E.i.o.Mi.Doe. 
of Jaloun, on the route by Koonch from dwalior to Calpee, 

82 miles^ of the latter. It has a bazar, and is. well sup- *OMd«n,Tibifli 
plied with water. Lat. 26° 69', long. 79° 20'. •• 

HiBNEE.-*A town in the British district of Tirhoot, pre- E.La iii.])oob 
sidency of Bengal, 81 mtTes E. by N. of Dinapoor. Lat. • • 

26° 47', long. 8ff’ 24/. * • 
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HISSAMPOOB. — town in the native 'state of Onde, five 
miles from the left bank of the Gogra river, and 48 miles 
N.E. by E. from Lucknow. Lat. 27° 18', long. 81° 8ff. 

mSSAll.^ *— The principal plafie of the pergunnah of the 
same name, in the British district of Hurreeanah, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from the city Delhi to Bhutneer. It is situate on 
the branch made by •Feroz Shah from the Delhi Canal to 
supply water for irrigation, as well as for the use of the nume- 
rous host of followers brought by him into this arid tract, 
which was his favourite hunting-ground,^ the neighbouring 
wastes harbouring lions and tigers,^ besides other wild beasts 
less formidable. This watercourse appears to have^been partly 
made by excavation, partly by clearing the channel of the Chi- 
tang, or one of its branches. In 1825 it was, by order of the 
British government, cleared out as far as Darbah, twenty-five 
miles north-west of Hissar, to which last place it is navigable^ 
for timber-rafts. Previously to this renovation, the town and 
its vicinity suffered much from want of water, being supplied 
merely from tanks or from wells, of which last it had 800 in 
the time of George Thomas.^ There is a well-supplied bazar, 
and formerly the East-India Company had here a stud,® to fur- 
nish a supply of horses for the army ; but in 1844 the esta- 
blishment ceased.^ The place was likewise selected as the site 
of a farm for rearing c/tttlo for the ordnance department ; but 
this establishment also has been recently abolished.® In the 
time of Akbar, Hissar® had two forts, one of stone, the other 
of brick.t The sirear, of which it was the principal place, was 

^ Froperlj Hisar, ''the citadel;” called in the translation of Feriflhta> 
"Hissar Feroza;*’ in the Ayeen Akbery. "Hissar Feerozeh/’ in conse- 
quence of having been built (1356) by Feroz Shah of Delhi. 

f Hamilton* says. "The palace of Sultan Feroze stands in whatwaa- 
the centre of the city, and has very extensive subterranean apartmesti* 
Close to the palace is an iron pillar, rather less than that at Joobut. near 
Delhi, called Feroze Shah’s Lath.” A more detailed desoription of this 
pillar is given by Brown.^ who considers it a Buddhist relic, on which I^rpC 
Shah mtide some alterations and inscriptions ; whence it is traditiopaUy 
called the lath. club, or obelisk of thatP monarch : — " The ancient 
- forming the base of Feroz’s pillar at Uis8ai|. is of one piece, and is ^n 
How much of it is sunk in the ground below. X 
but probably there is as much of it below as above^ and ^ 
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rated to furniBh 6,876 cavalry, 65,700 infantry, and an annual 
revenue of 13,75,022 rupees. The road to the east is good ; to 
the west it is in many places good, but occasionally heavy. 

Distant N.W. from Dellu 104 miles; N.W. from Calmitta ‘ oarfen, T iiM« 
991 miles.i Lat. 29° 8', long. 75° 6(y. foa®**"*"* ***' 

HlSSULOOJEt. — A town in the Eritish district of North e.i.c. Ms. Doe. 
Canara, presidency of Madras, 126 mi^s N. by E. of Manga- 
lore. Lat. 14° 42', long. 74° 59'. ^ 

HOBIGTJNJE. — A town in the British district of Dacca e.i.c. mi. Doe. 
Jolalpore, presidency of Bengal, 40 miles S. by W. of Dacca. 

Lat. 23° ir, long. 90° 11'. 

. HOBBA,^ in the British district ofBaraset, presidency of * e.i.c.Mi. doc. 
Bengal, a town^ lying on the route from Calcutta to Dacca. * OHrdfn, miee 
It has a small bazar: the road in this part of the route is in 
general good, though in some places not free from swamps, the 
country being low and marshy. Distance from Calcutta, N.E., 

28 miles; from Dacca, S.W., 158. Lat. 22° 52', long. 88° 41'. 

HOCHO,* or HOPCHO, in Bussahir, a stream of Koona- LioydandOmni, 
wur, rises near the north-eastern frontier, in lat. 31° 38', long. 

78° 48', on the -western declivity of the Gantung Pass, from the 
melted snows of which it is supplied. Even near the source, it 


ancient inscriptions may still be preserved on the lower parts. The greatest 
circumference of tbe stone above ground is eight and a half feet. The rest 
of the pillar is of the red sandstone common at Agra, and there is part of 
the column, near the second cornice, made of ^rse wlAte marble. There 
is a massive iron rod on the top, which formerly sejpved to support a cupola. 
Several attempts have been made to extract this rod by the natives, but 
they have always failed. From the base. of the column to the top of this 
rod, the height is about forty -five feet. The column is solid, and there is 
no way of easily getting to the top.” The pillar is situate in the middlctof 
a square of old buildings, at present used as a magazine. In one of them 
is the entrance to a subterraneous passage, stated by tbe natives to extend 
to Hansee, a distance of fifteen miles, and which was explored by Brown, 
until tbe lights that he used Went out. The inscriptions do not appear as 
yet to have been deciphered; the character is considered to resemble 
English capitals rather than any Indian letters. There is another building, 
which, according^ to tradition, was intended to represent tbe model of a 
ship, and madb by order of Feroz Shab, who having never seen one, and 
being unable to understand the account given by an officer who attempted 
a description, caused him to raise Ibis singular structure to aid the explana- 
tion. It ia^ however, as mi||ht be expected, yeiy unlike any ship at 
present known. 

♦ The Yiiir]^ df Jaequemont.* 


* Voyage, Iv.SMi 
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in some places spreads to a width of 100 yards, and in one 
part to 200, in another to 300 ; but is so shallow as scarcely to 
cover the pebbles in its bed. In other places it is arched over 
withrsnow, or buried under the rifins of cliffs, from which it 
again bursts out and expands over the plain. The fall, which 
in the upper part of its course is very gentle, lower doVim is 
very rapid, as from its source to the confluence with the Sutluj, 
a distance of less thanitwelve miles, in a westerly direction, it 
descends 10,000 feet, and is in general one broken sheet of 
foam. The mountains bounding its course on each side are 
precipitous, lofty, and covered with perpetual snow, avalanches 
of which frequently descend, and, damming the stream, form 
deep lakes, over the icy embankments of which the. river is 
precipitated with a loud noise. 

HODUL,^ in the British district of Goorgaon, lieutenant* 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the routo 
from Delhi to Muttra, and 60 iniles*^ S. of the former. Though 
now a small decayed town, containing a population^ of only 
5,840 persons, the ruins observable prove it to have been once 
extensive and important. It has a bazar, and there is a large 
and very fine tank,"* with water between twenty and thirty feet 
deep, and accessible by mea^s of a range of stone steps extend- 
ing all round it. The road in this part of the route is good. 
Lat. 27^ 53', long. 77° 26'. 

HOJEENO, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieutenant-governor^ 
ship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the route from 
Sohtuk to Narnol, and six miles N. of the latter. Lat. 28° 8', 
long. 76° 12'. 

HOKYE . — A town in the British district of Northern 
Cachar, presidency of Bengal, 110 miles S.E. of Gowhatty. 
Lat. 25° C', long. 92° 57'. 

HOLCAE’S DO]!llNIONS.-See Ikdoot. 

HOLLA HONOOB,' * in the territory of Mysore^ 8 totni 
situate on the right Bank of the rirer BhaSra, which, a few- 
miles below, uniting with the Tunga, forms the^Tungabbadif ’ 
or Tumbu^ra. The Bhadra is 260 yards wide,’ yet fordabl#. 
except dttring the monsoon rains. The fort is described,* in 
1790, as "large, of a< square form, 'with towers at the aoglea)-' 
in each face, between the angular ones the town aeV 
Hdeboaornra of Turin ; Hooly Honoio of Moor. 
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extensive,^ tolerably well built, and inclosed by a bad wall * m®®'* 
and ditch.” . The fort, in 1791, yielded* to a British detach-^ ?id”i 45 ?** 
ment, acting in junction with the Mahrattas against Tippoo 2ahro”tas. Si. es. 
Sultan. Distance from Seffingapatani, N.W., 127 miles. ;Lat. 

18° 58', long. 75° 44'. 

HOLLAL. — A town in the British district of Dharwar, pre- E.i.c. mi. Doc. 
sidency of Bombay, 150 miles N.N.H of Mangalore. Lat. 

14° 51', long. 75° 47'. i 

HOLLALGOONDY. — A town in the British district of e.i.c. Mi.Doe. 
Bellary, presidency of Madras, 27 miles N.N.E. of Bellary. 

Lat. 15° 30', long. 77° 9'. 

‘HOLALKAIBA. — A town in the native state of Mysore, e.i.g. Ms. Ooe. 
116 mileEj N. by W. from Scringapatam, and 122 miles N.E. 
from Mangalore. Lat. 14° 3', long. 76° 14'. 

HONAHWAE,^ * in the British district of North Ganara, i e.i.c. Mf.Doe. 
presidency of Madras, a seaport and town, the principal place 
of a talook or subdivision of tlie same name. It is situate on 
the north side of an extensive estuary, or rather inlet, of the 
sea, forming an expanse of salt-water, which at its south-eastern 
extremity receives the Oairsoppa or Sheravutty, a considerable 
river flowing from the Western Ghats, farther eastward. This 
salt-water lake is about seven mile^ in length from south-east 
to north-west, and three in its greatest breadth ; has an area of 
about flfteen square miles, and contains several islands. Though 
not a good haven, it can receive large 'ships; .and llyder Ali, 
sultan of Mysore, here established a dock for building ships of 
war, some of which were sunk by the British when they took 
the place, and their wrecks^ were for a long time visible. The ^ Buchanm. 
best station for shipping is, however, the road outside the 
mouth of the haven, and sheltered* by two small islands, called > iionburgh, 
Baswarajc Droog and Fortified Island. The depth of water is |"2JS.^*'******^' 
five or six fathoms, and the ground is soft ; but as a station for 
shipping, it is disadvantageous for the greater.part of the year, 
as £mh water is ''very scarce, the lake or haven being salt, 
except 'during the monsoon, when the quantity of w'ater dis- 
charged intuit by the Sheravutty and many other streams makes 
it quite fresh. It abounds in fish, great quantities bf which i stoteiMi 
are taken, and make an arlide of commerce. In ]^rticular of southern jndii, 
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states of the wind and tide, the surf on the bar is tremendous, 
and the attempt^ to pass it attended with great danger^ This 
port was formerly a place of great commerce, and still has a 
trad/i in pepper, cocoanuts, bctehiut, fish, and some other 
articles, especially the fragrant sandal-wood, which grows in 
great abundance and perfection on the rocky hills of the 
country, and is in great demand, more particularly in China, 
whore it is burned, to produce a perfume, before venerated 
images and shrines. 

Of this place there is but little notice before 1669,* when it 
was a rich and beautiful city, with a fort, belonging to the queen 
of Gairsoppa, a city now in ruins, about fifteen miles farther 
east, on the river Shcravuttv, and was pi undered-and burned 
by tlie Portuguese, who shortly after fortified and garrisoned® 
it. On the decay of the Portuguese power in India, it was 
acquired by the sovereigns of Beilnorc, on the conquest 
w’hicb place by llydcr .*\li, this town also submitted^ to him. 
Ill 1783® it was taken by assault by a British force, despatched 
from Bombay under the command of General Matthews and, 
in 1781*, obstinately and successfully defended^ by Captain 
Torriano, against Tippoo Sultan ; to whom, however, in the 
same year, it was ceded by^the treaty of IVlangalore.^ On the 
overthrow of that prince in 1798, it again came into the 
possession of the East-Iiulia Company. Distance direct from 
Bombay, S.E., 310 miles; from Mangalore, N.W., 110;* from 
Seringapatam, N.W., 200; from Madras, N,W., 410. Lat. 
14^" 17', long. 74'^ Stf. 

IIONHULLY’.-tA town in the native state of Mysore, on 
the right bank of the Tongabudra river, and 144 miles N.W. 
by N. from Seringapatam. Lat. 14° 15', long. 76° 43'. 

HONWAE. — A town in the British district of Belgaum, 
presidency of Bombay, 20 miles \V. of Beejapore. Lat. 16° 49', 
long. 75° 30'. 

HOOBLEE,' in the British collectorate of Dharwar, prasi* 
dency of Bombay, a town situate about 12 miles S.E. of the 
town of Dharwar. Though ill-built, it is a thriving place,' 
has Borub considerable trade, being one of the principal cbitoti 
marts oPthe Southcin Mahrattu country. In this respieetlritt , 
importance will probably increase, ii^m the improved means 
^BBilSunleation with the coast. A cart-road from l)harwar 
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Ilooblee was completed some years ago. In 1847 a farther 

continuation of this road was authorized to Wuddeguttec, on 

the Canara frontier, there to meet the road constructed by the 

IVladras government for facilitating the inland trade beti^een 

Dharwar and the port of Coompta. The average^ load of cotton « Bomhny statii- 

for a bullock is 280 pounds. The average hire of a bullock 

from Hooblee to thp port of Coompta, ^ distance of 120 miles, 

is three rupees ; making the cost of conveyance six rupees per 

candy of 660 pounds. The average load for a cart drawn by 

two bullocks is 1,120 pounds. The same number of animals, 

therefore, employed in draught will draw twice tlie amount of 

goods by weight wliicb they would carry in the way of burden. 

Two of,tl\e government vernacular schools are established in 
this town ; one Mafaratta, one Canarese. 

Hooblee w’as formerly the seat of an Englisli factory, which, 

H 1673,*^ was, with the rest of the town, plundered by Sevajee, * Duff. Hint, of 

the Mahratta leader, to the amount of 7,894 pagodas. Moazzim, 

son of Auruiigzcbe, sont^ by his father into this country at Eait-Com- 

the head of an army, took Ilooblee. During the decline of iTiphiiistono, 

the kingdom of Delhi, tlie town fell into the hands of the 

Mahrattas, and on the overthrow of the Pcishwa, in 1818^ was, 

with the rest of that prince’s dominions, taken possession of by 

the government of the Eust-India Company. Its population® ^ 

is estimated at 16,000. Distance from Eombay, S.E., 290 miles ; conquered from 

from Poona, S.B., 230 miles. Lat.. 15° ^0', long. 75° 18'. 

HOODESABA. — A tow'll in the British district of Gamroop, e.i.c. mi. doc. 
province of Assam, presidency of Bengal, 47 miles N.W. of 
Gowhatty. Lat. 26° 34', long. 91° 10'. , 

HOOGIILY.^ — A British district subject to the presidency ' e.i.c. lii. Doc. 
of Bengal, and named after its principal place. It is bouudfid 
on the north by the British district of Burdwan ; on the east 
by the river Hooghly, separating it from’the British districts 
of Nuddeo^ Baraset, and the Twenty-four Pergunnahs ; on the 
south by the rivCl* Boopnarain, separating it from the British 
districts of Midnapore and llidjelee*; and on the west by the 
British distficts Midnapore and Burdwan. It lies between 
lafe 22° 18'— 23° 13', long. 87° 34'— 88° 30'; is sev«yty-tw'o 
miles in length from north*to south, andofifty-two in breadth. « 

The area, according to official return,^ is 2,089 square miles. * statutjcinf 
In ita general aspect, the district is low and levft in **”**** 
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esatern part, but more hilly in the western and north-western, 
where it runs towards the high lands of Burdwan. The river 
Hooghly touches on the district at its north-east comer, in 
]at.«23^ 12', long. 88° 22', and, flowing southward, forma its 
eastern boundary towards the British districts Nuddea, Barasct, 
and the Twenty-four Pcrgimnahs, for forty miles, as far as 
Balce, in lat. 22° 40',(.long. 88° 25', wliero it passes into the 
Twenty-four Fergunmibs, on issuing from which, it again, at 
Port Glostcr, in lat. 22° 28', long. 88° 12', touches on the 
Hooghly district, and flows along its eastern frontier, dividing 
it from the Twenty-four Pergunnahs for twenty-five miles, to 
the confluence of the lioopnarain, at the southern extremity 
of the district, in lat. 22° 12', long. 88° 5'. About»ten miles 
above this confluence, it on the right or west side receives the 
Damoodah, which, proceeding from the high lands of Burdwan 
in a direction south-east, enters the district at the north- wc^ 
comer, in lat. 22° 56', long. 87° 57', and flows throughout it in 
a direction nearly south for fifty-five miles, to its junction 
with the Hooghly. In the dry season, the Damoodah is 
fordable in many places, but when inundated by the periodical 
rains, at the close of summer and the commencement of autumn, 
• Bengal and becomcs a vast torrent, ninety^ feet in depth and 1,000 feet in 
td{.u. part'i. 3 si'. width, sometimes bursting the bunds or embankments with 
which it is inclosed, rushing with prodigious noise over the 
country, and STs;eeping away, in indiscriminate ruin, houses and 
their inmates, the crops and cattle. The Dalkissore touches 
on the northern boundary of the district, in lat. 23° 2', long. 
87° 57', and, traveiwing it in a southerly direction for thirty 
miles, becomes at the end of that distance its boundary towards 
Midnapore for fourteen miles. Subsequently re-entering the 
district, it forms its boundary towards HijeUee, and falls into 
the Ganges in lat. 2^° 12', long. 88° 7'. 

There are many other watercourses and torrents of less 
note, but of considerable size during the periodical rains, 
.when the country is overflowed to a great extent. The dry, 
hot season lasts from the beginning of March to the end of 
June, ^hring which interval the thermometer, ranges from 75° 
to 110°. The periodical rains set in at the end of June, and 
last until the end of September or We early part of Octobw. 

^RhSag ^his period the country is very unhealthy, fevers and 
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agues being especially rife. The cool season lasts from the 
beginning of Novembbr to the end of January, and in the 
nights ice^ is sometimes formed to such an extent, that masses 
may, with due precautions; be preserved to be used during the 
hot season. February is cool and very pleasant, and is hailed 
with os high feelings of gratification by the natives, as the 
finest part of spring is welcoTiied in Eufopc. 

According to a recent publication,® t|iero are a few deer and 
wild hogs; but “elephants, tigers, wolves, and buffiiloes, are 
not indigenous* to this district, though now and then met 
with.” 

The soil in the soiitli, in some places, is much impregnated 
with common culinary salt, which was formerly extracted on 
account of government. Along the courses of the rivers, and 
generally in tlic low grounds, it is very fertile, and as irrigation 
|p easily practised, it produces abundant crops of fine rice. 

The trees moat generally to bo met with, arc the mango, 
jak (Artocarpus iutegrifolia), cocoanut-palni and date-palm, 
tamarind, guava, lime-tree, orange-tree, and betel-palm. Lately, 
considerable eflbrts have been successfully made to introduce 
various new kinds of trees and plants from the botanic garden 
at Calcutta. 

Besides rice, the principal objects of cultivation are the 
sugarcane, indigo, the mulberry-tree (for the sake of its leaves 
to feed silkworms), cotton, tobacco, mustard and other oil- 
seeds, ginger, hemp, potatoes, cucurbitaceous plants of various 
kinds, peas, onions, cabbages, and various other esculent vege- 
tables. The principal exports arc raw silk, indigo, and sugar. 
A large quantity of plantains is also sent to tho Calcutta 
market, and distillation of ruin is greatly increasing, in coree- 
quence of the brisk demand for it in the British market. 
Spirits arc distilled in considerable quantities from tho sap of 
the date-palm, and palmyra or toddy-palm. Large quantities 
of bamboos find* a ready sale in the Calcutta market. Hemp 
is made into ropes, sacking, and coarse canvas. Formerly 
there was a considerable manufacture of cotton cloths, but the 
greater cheapness of tho fabrics brought from Gr^a^ Britain 

* Hamilton, however, remarks^* “ It is sarpriung how large a proportion 
of its Burfiice [that of Hoogbl}t)%till remains in a state of nature, the asylum 
of tigers." ^ 


* Journ. An. .Soe; 
Bt'ng;. 183'i, pp. 
74, 204. 


^ BoniniT and 
Agra Guide, 1841, 
vol. ii. part 1. SSS. 
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has nearly put an end to that branch of industry in this dis- 
trict, as well os in other parts of India. 

The population, according to official^ statement, is 1,520,840, 
an amount which, compared with tjio area, indicates an extra- 
ordinary relative density of 728 to the square mile ; and it is, 
notwithstanding, considered^ that the numbers of the people 
are steadily on the increase. They consist of Brahmiiiists, 
Mussulmans, and Christians ; and amongst them, according to 
a rough estimate, the llrahminists form two-thirds. Of the 
residue, the JMussulmans arc by far the most numerous, though 
the professors of Christianity constitute a portion relatively 
greater than is usual in India. In a recent publication, it is 
observed,*^ that “they may be divided into three classes; 

1. Europeans, including govxjrnmeiit functionaries ; ' 2. East 
Indians, or descendants of Portuguese, Dutch, English, and 
French, by native mothers ; 8. native Christians. The EurQ;|g 
peans out of the service of government are very few. The 
English and French planters and their assistants would 
hardly amount to a s(!ore of persons.’* 

The French settlement of Chandernagoro is situate within 
the limits of this district, as are also Chinsura and Serampore, 
now T3ritish possessions, but originally belonging, the one to 
the Dutch, and the other ti) the Jlanes. Hooghly, the prin- 
cipal place, Ampata or Omptah, Boenchic, Jehanabad, Shah- 
bazar, Ghoial, Kcerpoy, and tlio places just mentioned as now 
or lately held by foreign powers, are described under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

The principal routes are, — 1. From soutli-east to north-west, 
from Calcutta through the town of ITooghly to Burdwan; 

2. from south-east to north-west, from Calcutta through Jo- 

hanabad to Bancoora ; from north to south, along the right 
side of the river Hqpghly ; 4. from north-east to south-west, 
from Burdwan to Midnapore; 5. from cast to west, from 
Calcutta to Midnapore. , 

The tract comprised within the present district of Hooghly, 
appears, according to tho remotest historical records, to have 
formed part of a considerable realm,® called Tamareflipto, froni 
its capital of tliat name, identical ^with the modem Tumlook. 
It is reputed to have Maintained, or gspired to maintain, exten- 
, sn^^for^d^n relations, and it is said, that in the year 1001, the 
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king despatched an ambassador to tlic monarch of China. At 
the time of the invasion of Bengal^ by the Mussulmans, at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, the tract was com- 
prised within the dominions of a rajah residing at Nudde^ on 
the Bhagirathi, north of the present district of Hooghly. This 
feeble chief, without an attempt at resistance, deserted his 
dominions, which were seized by Bukl^tyar Kliulijy, the Mus- 
sulman general, and subsequently incorporated with the state 
which he founded, and styled the kingdom of Bengal. It w’as 
probably united to the kingdom of Delhi by the renowned 
Sher Shah, when, in 1512,2 lie took the city of Gour, and over- 
threw the kingdom of Bengal. AV'rested from Delhi during 
the troubles ensuing on the death of Sher Shah, it was reunited 
to it in 1576, by Khan Jelian, an officer of Akbar. At the 
commencement of tlic eighteenth century, it became*"^ part of 
^he virtually independent state which, under the denomination 
of the soobali of Bengal, was founded by Murshid Kuli Khan, 
during the weakness and distractions of the kingdom of Delhi, 
ensuing on the death of Anrungzebe. The right of the East- 
India Company to this tract originated in the treaty concluded 
with Meer Cossim in 1760, and was confirmed in 1765, by the 
emperor Shah^ A Hum. 

HOOGHLY.^* — The principal place of the British district 
of the same name, a town on the line of railroad now under 
construction from Calcutta to Benarcs. It is situate on the 
right bank of the great offset of the Ganges, from it deno- 
minated the Ilooghly. The river in this part is much con- 
tracted^ in breadth. The civil establishment of the district 
located here is accommodated in several buildings,® of striking 
appearance, in the Grecian style of architecture, but of foail 
beauty, being merely overlaid with chunara or stucco. The 
church, built by the Jesuits, according ^o the inscribed date, 
1699, is a large fine structure, of such durable materiolB as to 
appear to have been but recently erected. Here is a college, 
erected in 1836, upon a site granted for the purpose by the 
government,^ and supported by funds derived from the estate 
of Haji lluhammad Mohsin.® Instruction is givei\ both in 
English and Oriental literature. Connected with thiS institu- 
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tion are several braneb schools. The civil establishment, of 
which Hoogbly is the chief station, comprises tho following 
European officers ; — A civil and sessions judge, a collector, a 
magistrate, a joint magistrate, aijd deputy collector ; two 
assistants to the above, an assistant-surgeon, a superintendent 
of abkarreo, an assistant to that officer. Besides these, there 
is a considerable number of native functionaries, of various 

I 

grades and denominations. This town is conjectured® to have 
been founded by tlie tortuguesc in 1537. In 1032, it was, 
after an obstinate defence of three months, stormed by tho 
troops of Shahjehan, 1,000 Portuguese being slaughtered, and 
4,100 taken prisoners. Sixty-four largo vessels, and 254 of 
smaller dimensions, were burned, three only escaping to Goa. 
The place, thus po.^sessed by the Moguls, became the royal 
port of Bengal. In 1670,^ tho English established a factory 
here, and about the same time Tavernier® mentions a similar| 
establishment belonging to the Dutch. In 1081, the English 
factory was fortified,® and provided with a small guard, con- 
sisting of twenty Europeans, wliicli was the first military 
establishment of the Company in Bengal. Subsequently 
wrested from the Company by Sooraj-oo-dowlah, it was, in 
1757, retaken by Clive, and has from that time been retained. 
The population of the towti is estimated at about 12,000.^ 
Distance X. from Calcutta 27 ^ miles j from Benares, S.E., 394.® 
Lat. 22" 51', long. 88" 22'. 

liOOGlILY.**— A large river of Bengal, formed by the 
junction® of two great branches of the Ganges, the Bhagrutteo 
and tho Jcllinghce, the confluence of which is iii lat. 23° 25', 
long. 88° 22', and 125 miles from the sea, reckoned by the 
wii\4ings of the stream to Diamond Point, or, if the estuary be 
included, as far as Saugor lioads, ICO miles. Its® mean breadth 
above Calcutta is thr^e-quarters of a mile, and it was formerly 
navigable for ships of the line^ ns high as Chandernagore, 
115 miles from Saugor Itoads, and seventeen, above Calcutta. 
There is indeed a rumour, pretty generally credited, that the 
river is gradually silting up, and will at some future time cease 
to afford adequate accommodation to the trade of thd' capital of 
British India. This would be a fei^rful blow to the prosperity 
of the ** City of palnc&s,” unless a spitable remedy should be 
nyvided. ^Towards this end, it has been suggested® that either 
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a ship canal or a railway might be constructed from Calcutta 
to the Mutwal, a river some distanco to the eastward, not 
unfitted to become the successor of the Ilooghly, should it be 
necessary to abandon thais channel ; and thus tlie comrneifce of 
the maritime emporium of Bengal be retained. However, 

“the draught® of water for sliips departing from Calcutta to • Horsbiirffh, 

proceed down the river, is usually limHod to seventeen feet, but ^17, l"©?.*^*”** 

the pilots will, for a gratuity presented to them, sometimes 

take charge of vessels drawing seventeen and a half or eighteen 

feet ; and if a powerful steam-tug be employed, they may be 

taken from Calcutta drawing nineteen or even twenty feet, 

when the tides and weather are favourable.** When the river 

is not aifected by the annual periodical inundations, wdiich take 

place at jthe close of summer, the water is slightly salt at 

Calcutta, but “ in September^ the freshes are at their height ; ’ a*, aes. n-m. 

there is then no visible tide off Calcutta, the ships do not aiver 

swing up, and the river-water is perfectly sweet, far beyond Hoogiy. 

Saugor, in the open sea.** The following general summary of 

the variations of the tides of the Ilooghly is given by the 

writer just quoted : — “ Prom® the point of lowest low water in ■ w. an. 

tlio dry season, to that of the highest high water in the freshes, 

is twenty feet ten inches. The greatest mean rise of tide from 

low to high water-mark takes place in March, April, and May, 

and is fifteen feet ten inches. The greatest mean rise of tide 

from low to high water-mark in the freshes is ten feet. The 

smallest mean rise of tide takes place in the freshes, and is at 

neap tides only three feet six inches. The smallest mean rise 

of the tide in the dry season, neap tides, is four feet. From 

the lowest fall of the river to high water-mark, neap tides, in 

February, is eight feet. From the lowest fall of the rivor to 

low water in the freshes, neap tides, is twelve feet.* The river 

is at its lowest in tho beginning of ’March. The river is 

swollen by the freshes in July, Augustj and September, and 

part of October. The freshes take off about the middle of 

S^tember, and are generally out of the river by the end of 

October.^ At the beginning of November, although tho freshes 

* During the inundation in^September, 1823, the low watSr stood at 

eighteen foot six inches, the tide having ehhcd»only fifteen inches on that 
day. The difference between this low water and the high water (neap 
tides iu February, viz. eight feet) is ten feet six inches. e • 
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are out of the river, it is upwards of three feet higher at low 
water than in March. The river is in the most quiescent state 
during the months of November, December, January, and 
February. During these mouths, the night tides are higher and 
more rapid than the day tides ; and there are, on some occasions, 
bores at night. The strongest flood tides, and the greatest 
mean rise of the tides,«are in March, April, May, and June. 
The day tides in these ^lonths arc higher than the night tides. 
The strongest freslies arc in September. In J uly, the strength 
of the flood tides is counteracted by the freshes, and this, 
therefore, is a moderate month as regards tides. The bores 
also are moderated, as a consequence. In August, the flood 
tides are overcome by the freshes, and the bores are moderate : 
should there be a high parallax of the moon, however, the 
great hcigl^t of the sea in this month will cause a considerable 
bore.” Though not a mile* wdde at Calcutta, the river does^^ 
not at all times afford perfect security to ships, as there have 
been instances of their being blown ashore® there in violent 
storms. The river has little increase of breadth until after it 
has received the waters of the Dammoodah and Kupnarain, and 
passed Diamond Point, fifty miles from Calcutta. Below that 
point, it rapidly expands, and at Saugor Beads, where the 
estuary terminates in the open sea, it is about fifteen miles 
wide. The tides, under circumstances calculated to favour 
their action, are violent and rapid, running sometimes at the 
rate of seven ^ miles an hour near Calcutta; and in the south- 
west monsoon, when a great current is driven into the river 
from the Bay of Bengal, the extraordinary phenomenon de- 
nominated the Bore, which sometimes rises on the sands con- 
tiguous to the banks in waves twelve or fifteen feet perpen- 
dicular, rushes on at the rate of twenty® miles an hour, carrying 
every floating body ak}ng with it. The Ifooghly, though the 
only channel of the Ganges frequented by large ships, is at its 
mouth much encumbered by shoals, amidst which ships can 
bo steered safely only by much skill and attention. Of the 
channels between those shoals, tho principal® are — 1. The 
Inside Cj^ataiiel, farthest west, stretching from Balosor close 
along thlh shore inside, or to the ‘north-westward of all the 

it 
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sboals, with depths generally of irom two to three fathoms at 
low water. This is used only by the small coasting vessels 
navigated by the natives. 2. Fairway, or the Western Channel, 
suitable only for ships drawing not more than fourteen or 
fifteen feet of water. 3. Middle Channel, which is narrow, has 
not more than three fathoms of w’ater, and is little used. 

4. Sagar Channel, or Eastern Channel : this is represented as 
at present the channel in general ijpe by ships entering or 
departing from the Hooghly. 6. Thornhill Channel, which 
has two fathoms and three-quarters at low tide, but commonly 
three, three and a quarter, or three and a half. 6. The Old 
Channel, having from three to four fathoms at low water. 

7. Lacam Channel, or Channels Creek, called by the natives 

Baratulla, separates Saugor island and Clive’s Island from the 

lowland of the {^underbuilds. It has a good depth of water, 

but is rendered somewhat intricate by sands projecting from 

the land. If these, how'cver, were marked by buoys or beacons, 

the navigation w'ould not be difficult.^ Several ships at different * Tionburgb, u 

times have entered it by mistake, and passed in safety. 

The Ilooghly is considered by the Brahminists as the real 
and much-venerated Ganges, having its source at Gangoutri ; 
and the Fodda, which takes its course farther east, though 
having a much larger volume of water, is regarded as a mere 
branch. The banks of tlie Ilooghly are studded with numerous , 

towns and villages, many of wliich possess an interest, “ from® * Cai. Rct. hi. 
old associations, or have been rendered memorable by historical * 
recollections.” 

HOOKEO.^ — A pass over a lofty range of mountains on the » Lioyd and 
north-eastern frontier of Koonawur, aiid bounding*the table- SiinainyOi."«« 
land of Chinese Tartary westward, and which here has a siwface Jacquemoni, 

* Voyaj^, Iv. SO0* 

of reddish gravel, swelling into gentle slopes. The rock is cal- 
careous, with occasional quartzose veins, and abounds in shells. 

Here is a Chinese watch-tower, to exclude obnoxious intruders ^ 


on the Celestial empire. 
Lat. 81° 36', long. 79°. 


Elevation above the sea 16,786 feet.^ » Gerard, koom- 

«ur, Table Iv. at 


endufvol.p.iTlllt 


HOQKEBEE. — A town in the British district of Belgaum, e.ix;. mi. Ooe. 
presidency of Bombay, 28 miles N. by E. of Belgium. Lat. 

16° 12', long. 74° ^ 

. HOOLEH, in the^Saman* division'" of the Punjab, a town 


situated 10 miles from the right bank of the lij^dus, 45 ir^i^s 
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AV. hy S. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 29° SO', long. 
70° 49'. 

HOOLIGEYEI.— A town in one of the recently sequea- 
trated districts of the native state o(.Hyderabad, or dominions 
of the dizain, 28 miles W. by S. from Moodgul, and 78 miles 
E.N.E. from Dharwar. Lat. 15° 57', long. 76° 8'. 

HOOLIOEDEOOG,* in the native state of Mysore, a town, 
with the ruins of a fort, situate 011 a rock deemed impregnable^ 
except by blockade, and hence formerly regarded as a place of 
importance. In 1659 it was acquired^ by Dud Deo llaj, ruler 
of Mysore : it subsequently passed into the power of Hyder 
Ali, and in 1791 was surrendered to the British array under 
Lord Cornwallis, by whom it was dismantled and rclin(|ui^ed. 
It was subsequently repaired and reoccupied by Tippoo Sultan, 
but was retaken by the Britisli before the termination of the 
w'ar. Distant from Seringapatam, N.E., 48 miles. Lat. 12° 50', 
long. 77° 5'. 

HOOLOOGOEEE NUGUE.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Seebpoor, province of Assam, presidency of Bengal, 
30 miles .E. of Seebpoor. Lat. 27° 16', long. 95° 3'. 

HOOLSOOE. — A town in one of the recently sequestrated 
districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or dominions of the 
Nizam, presidency of Bengal/ 106 miles N.W. of Hyderabad. 
Lat. 18°, long. 77° O'. 

HOOLY ONOEE.— Sec Holla. Honoob. 

IIOOMNABAD. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 92 miles W-N. W. from Hyderabad, 
and 109 miles N. from Eaichoor. Lat. 17° 45', long. 77° 13'. 

IIOONOOMANGUNGE,! * in the British district of Allah- 
aba(^ lieutenant-go vcniorsh ip of the North-AVest Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of Allahabad to 
Benares, and 12 miles^, S.E. of the former. The road in this 
part of the route is excellent® in dry weather, but cut up and 
heavy during rains; the country level and well cultivated. 
Lat. 25° 25', long. 82° 5', 

HOONSOOE.' — A town in the native state of Mysore, 
13 miles from Seringapatam, and 114 miles E.I^.E. from 
Maugaloit. The place is noted ibr its manufactures of 

* Hanuman's market ; from IlanumaD, thS ponkey leader of Bama's 
i^i^^andGanj, market.” 
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flannel, blankets,^ and buff accoutrements.^ Lat. 12° 15', 
long. 76° 28'. 

HOONUGOONDA. — town in the British district of Bel- 
gaum, presidency of Bombay, 105 miles E. by N, of Belgajim. 
Lat. 16° 3', long. 76° 9'. 

HOOEHOOEEB, in tho British district of Bareilly, lieute- 
nant-govei;porship of the North-West J^rovinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Bareilly t{» Moradabad, and 19 
miles N.W. of tho former. The road in this part of the route 
is good ; the country open, level, and cultivated. Lat. 28° 30', 
long. 79° 15'. 

HOOEINGOTTAII EIVEE. — One of the principal mouths 
by which ^ tho Ganges discharges its waters into the Bay of 
Bengal, in lat. 21° 51', long. 90°. The entrance is spacious, 
being about threo leagues wide, between the two great banks 
or shoals which form it, and the depth of water in the great 
channel is sufneient for the passage of large ships.^ 

HOOSAINPOOE. — A town situate on the right bank of 
tho river Ganges, in tho British district pf Eurruckabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, conti- 
guous to the military station of Euttygurh. Distant tliree 
miles B. from Eurriickabad. The population is stated to bo 
11,698.* Lafc. 27° 22', long. 79° 42^. 

HOOSUUNGABAD.— See IIosnrNOABAD. 

IIOOSSEI.N BELA, in Sinde, a village on ,tho route from 
Subzulcote to Shikarpoor, and 15 miles E. of the latter place. 
It is situate on tho left bank of the Indus, here crossed by a 
much-frequented ferry, generally called the, ferry of Azeezpoor, 
which place, however, is above a mile north-east. The Indus is 
here divided into two branches ; the eastern, called the 
about 150 feet broad and twenty-four feet deep ; tho western 
branch is very wide, between thirty and forty feet deep, and 
is separated from the eastern by an island a mile and a half 
in breadth. At n short distance higher up, there is a good 
ferry over the undivided stream of the river ; and that w'ould 
be a prefqyable place for the passage of any considerable 
number of persons, but the boatmen prefer the low0c^ ferry, 
as nearer their village. This latter ferry, is cometimes called 
Amil Got, from the villagq 't>f Amil, on the western side. (See 

Amil Got.) Hoossein Bela is in lat. 27° 52', long. ^9°. 
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B.i.c.ifi.Doe. HOOSUNABAD.— A town in the native state of Hyder- 

abad, or dominions of the Nizam, 60 miles W.S.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 62 miles N. by E. from Baichoor. Lat. 17° 8 ', 
loi,*j. 77° 42'. 

B.I.C. Ml. Doe. IIOOTEECHENEE. — ^A town in the native state of Cash- 

mere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 55 miles S.W. by S. 
from Siriuagur, and 7? miles N.N.E. from Wazeerabad. Lat. 
33° 20', long. 74° dCy., 

B.1.C.M1.D0C. IIOOVIN IIUDHAGTJLLY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 165 miles N.N.E. of 
Mangalore. Lat. 15°, long. 75° 59'. 

E.I.G. Ml. Doc. HOllTEE. — A town in the British territory of Sattara, 

presidency of Bombay, 20 miles N. by E. of Beejappor. Lat. 
17° 6 ', long. 75° 51'. 


E.I.C.MI. Doc. HOSANG HAJOO. — A town of Eastern India, in the 
British district of Cachar, presidency of Bengal, 116 miles S.E. 
of Gowhatty. Lat. 25° 7', long. 93° 6 '. 

Mooicr. 1.119. HOSIIIABPUK, in the Punjab, a small town near the 
southern base of the Himalaya Alountains, and on the route 
from Lahore to Nadaun. Lat. 31° 33', long. 75° 57'. 

* E.I.C. Ml. Doc, HOS llUX GA B AD,^ a district or subdivision of that portion 

of the British possessions known as the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territory, and now placed under the jurisdiction of the lieute- 
nant-governor of the North- \\''est Provinces, No regular 
> Mem. staiiitici survcy lias been made, but its area is estimated at 1,916^ 
M.w. Prov. in. gqyj|j .(5 iniles. The total amount of the population, according 
to a recent census, is 242,641 ; but no distinctions of creed, 
caste, or occupation, were noticed. An attempt was made to 
supply this deficiency by conjectural nieaus, under which 
(Vperatioii the people were thus distributed; — ^Hindoos, ^ agri- 
cultural, 108,468 ; iion-agricultural, 122,685 ; Mabomedans 
and others, not lEndoos, agricultural, 654 ; non-agricultural, 
10,834. These proportions derive plausibility from the results 
of a former census, which probably furnished the chief ground 
for their assumption, but the total only can be entirely 
Mn Guide, 1842, relied on. ^ 

iudia*Mi?Dii^' Thistdistrict is so remarkable for fertility, as to be commonly 
£0911 Marine garden of Central India. It possesses also one of the 

Diip.i 0 Ma 7 ,i 8 S 9 . elements of mineral wealth, in coat pf excellent quality, and it 
believed in abundant quantity. On a comparison with some 


* Statiitici, ut 
supra. 
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of the coal imported from the northern part of Great Britain, 
that of Hoshungabad was found to merit a preference. The 
great distance of the beds from the coast is, however, at present 
a serious impediment to its »bcing brought extensively into juse. 

HOSHUNGABAD.^* — The principal place of the British * 
district of the same name. It is situate on the left or south 
bank of the river Nerbudda, stated^ to he here 900 yards wide, * Malcolm, index 
and subject, during the periodical rai/is, to rise to such an 
extent os to cause very considerable inundations. Here is a 
fort, of quadrangular ground-plan, and having high walls. The 
town is irregularly built, and the houses being much dispersed, 
the population is not dense. The river is not fordable opposite 
the town.^ the water at the shallowest part, even in the season 
when lowest, being between dve^ and six feet deep, and flowing » Malcolm, at 
over an irregular rocky bottom. It is infested with alligators, 
both of the long-snouted and bull-mouthed^ kinds. There are * joum. As. soe. 
thirteen ghats or fords over the river, within twelve or fourteen 
miles of Hoshungabad, becoming passable in the beginning of ot Norbudda. 
winter, hnd continuing so until spring advances. That nearest 
the town was found, when the water w'as lowest, to be covered 
threb feet deep.® East of the town is a small cantonment of * Joum. ©f March 
British troops belonging to the Saugor division, and the town 
itself is the seat of a political agency subsidiary to that of 
Saugor. 

Hoshungabad was founded about the year 1133,® by Hoshung • Maieoim,c«ii- 
Shah, sovereign of Malwa, whose remains were deposited^ there, u*Voa. 

but subsequently removed to Mandoo. In 1562 it w'as, with Briggi, note, 
the rest of Malwa, conquered by Akbar. On the dismember- 
ment of the empire of Delhi, Hoshungabad was appropriated® Malcolm, at 
by the nawaub of Bhopal, from whom it was taken by stofm 
by the rajah of Nagpore or Berar, in 1796.® It was, however, ® Jenuini, Report 
soon after retaken^ by the ruler of Bhopal; and again, in 1807, 
taken by the rajah of Nagporq,® by whom it was ceded,® in » w. i24. 

1818, to the British government. Distant S.W. from Saugor, 
by Searmow,® 114 miles ; 8. from Agra, by Saugor, 388 ; S.W. sos-eii. 
from Allalybad 428; N.W. from Calcutta, by Allahabad, 924; rfno«t.i*ie.*i. 
B. from Mhow 144. Lat. 22° 44', long. 77° 44'. 'o a>,«a 

HOSKOTE,t or OOSCOTTA,* in the^ territory of Mysore, i B.i.aiij.Doa 

* EuNoislMd of TMtin :ilto8hungsbad of Briggs’s Index. , , 

t Hoskote of TsMBin ; Ooeootta of the official report, and of Wilks. ' 
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Sketches, i. £5. 


•id. Ill 187. 


a town. It is a considerable^ place, and has a mud fort, which, 
in 1761, was besieged by Basalut Jung, of Hyderabad, who, 
after ineifectually attempting to reduce, received the surrender 
of it from Hyder Ali, together* i, ith three lacs of rupees, in 
consideration of his investing that adventurer with the title 
and oiTice of naNvaub of Sera, a dignity and country which 
Basalut Jung had nosclaim either tie jure or de facto to dis- 
pose of. Distant froip Bangalore, N.E., 16 miles. Lat. 13° 6', 
long. 77° 52'. 

IIOSPETT.—A town in tho British district of Bellary, 
presidency of Madras, 35 miles W.N.W. of Bellaiy. Lat. 
15° 16', long. 76° 29'. 

HOSSANPOOE. — A town in tho native state of Mysore, 
on the right bank of one of the branches of the Cauvery river, 
and 18 miles AV. from Scringapatam. Lat. 12° 24', long. 
76° 29'. 

IIOSS DBOOG. — A town in the native state of Mysore, 
100 miles N. by A\r. from Scringapatam, and 117 miles N.E. 
from Mangalore. Lat. 13° 49', long. 76° 20'. 

HOSSDURG,^* in the British district of South Canara, 
within the territory subject to the presidency of Madras, a 
town on tho route from Cananore to Mangalore. It has a 
large fort,^ well built of lateritc, wdiich material abounds 
throughout tlie country. It is on a fine rising ground, and, 
viewed from afjjr, looks well. Here is a temple, established by 
the rajah of Ikcri, who built tho fort, Lat. 12° 18', long. 
75° 10'. 

IT.OSXJXPOOR.~A town in the British district of My- 
munaing, presidency of Bengal, 31 miles S.E. of Nussecrabad. 
lilt. 24° 23', long. 90° 40'. 

IIOSURU.^ — A fortified town, formerly within the territory 
of Mysore, now within the British dominions. Its position 
has often rendered it the object of obstinate contention between 
the powers of Mysore and the Carnatic. In 1654, it was taken* 
by the rajah of Mysore ; in 1768, it fell into the hands of the 
British : after various vicissitudes, it returned to thp possession 
of Mj’^surc, but was occupied* by tho British in 1791, on the 
advance of Lord (Jornwallis against Seringapatam. In the 
arrangements consequent on the wlifs with Tippoo Sultan, it 
* Hosdurg of Tassin ; Hoasdurga of Baohaoan. 
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vas finally annexed to the British possessions, being included 
in North Arcot. Distance from Seringapatam, E., 80 miles ; 

Bangalore, S.E., 23; Madras, W., 200. Lat. 12° 45', long. 

78° 54'. 

HOWEA,^ in the British district of the Twenty-four ]?er- » e.i.c. m* doc. 
gunnahs, forming part of the lower provinces of Bengal, a town SIiwJ! iwifToi. 
on the right bank of the river IIooghl)r, opposite Calcutta, of 
which place, indeed, it may be considered a suburb, though 
within the limits of the district above mentioned. It is 
described by lleber^ as a considerable place, chiefly inhabited *Nar.ofjourn. 
by ship-builders, but containing some pretty villas. The 
Hooghly, nearly a mile wide, is covered with large ships and 
craft of all kinds. The town has been selected as the site for 
the termiriUs of the railroad from Calcutta to the North-West 
Provinces. Lat. 22° 36', long. 88° 23'. 

HUBB.^— A river forming for a considcrjible distance the * E.i.c.M».Dofc. 
western frontier of Siiule, and dividing it from Beloochistan. 

It has been traced downwards from Iloja Jamote,^ on the * Jour. a*, soc. 

northern boundary, of Lua, in lat. 20° 12', long. 66° 51', and is ne 

supposed to rise near that place. For about twenty-five miles 

in the upper part of its course, it flows south-easterly, and theu seuwan. 

turning due south, holds its way for about fifty miles in that 

direction. It then turns to tlie south-w est, and, after a total 

length of 100 miles, falls into the Arabian Sea, on the nortli 

side of Cape Monze, in lat. 24° 54', long. 66° 43'. De la Hoste® ® m- «>. 

states, that for a distance of fourteen miles from the mouth, 

water was in the end of summer found to the depth of eight 

inches, and that in some places deep pools exist, abounding in 

fish and alligators. He adds, that the rifer is said never to 

fail in the driest seasons. Masson, ^ however, states, that it js < Kaiat, m 

only on extraordinary occasions that the water of tho Ilubb 

reaches the sea ; and in this he is supported by Hart,® who * Jour. At. Soc. 

crossed it about fifteen miles above the mouth, where the j^rfromAmi- 

channel was 100 yards wide. Though, in consequence of chee to 

heavy rains, there was then a large body of running water, ho 

found but a smaH stream on his return a short time after, and 

was informefl it would soon cease to flow, and that wat^r would 

then be found only in detaphed pools. The whole coUrse is 

described as a succession pf rocky or gfavelly gorges in the 

rugged and barren Fubb Mountains. 
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HUBBEEQUJE. — town in the British district of Silhet, 
presidency of Bengal, 50 miles S.W. of Silhet. Lat. 24° 19', 
long. 91° 23'. 

IIUBEA. — A town in the British district of Dinajepoor, 
presidency of Bengal, 20 miles E. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 
25° 31', long. 88° 58'. 

HUBSIIEE.— See JpjEEiiA. 

IIUBUIfNAGAB,^^ in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route from the cantonment of Allahabad to 
Puttehpoor, and 37 milcs^ N.W. of the former. The road in 
this part of the route is heavy, the country well cultivated. 
Lat. 25° 40', long. 81° 26'. 

HUDEEALEE,* Gurwhal, a village on the lett bank of 
the Bhagcerettce, as the Ganges is called in the upper part of 
its course. Baper*-^ describes it as “ a very pretty village, with 
fine cultivation.’* It is situate oppo.sitc the mouth of the 
Nagur, a torrent which falls into the Bhageerettee on the right 
side. Iludeealee is in lat. 30° 33', long. 78° 24'. 

HU GEY. — A river rising in the Mysore dominions, in lat. 
13° 28', long. 75° 55', and, flowing first in a north-easterly, and 
subsequently in a northerly direction for 125 miles, it passes 
into the British collectoratc of Bcllary, through which, main- 
taining its northerly course, it flows for 100 miles, to its 
junction with the Toongabudra, on the right side, in lat. 
15= 44.', long. 7 ( 1 ° 58'. 

HUJAISIEEE,^ in Sindo, is an offset of the Sata, or great 
eastern channel of the Indus, and is called in the upper part 
of its course the Seeahn. The Ilujamree mouth is wide, but 
rapidly narrows inland to about 500 yards : at Vikkur, twenty 
miles from the sea, it is only about 170 yards wide ; and still 
higher up, near its junction with the Sato, its breadth is found 
not to exceed fifty yafds. In 1831 it was navigable for boats 
from the sea to the entrance into the Sata, the small flotilla 
which conveyed Captain Burnes and his party in that year 
passed this way. According to the statement of that officer^’ 
there w^re then fifteen feet of water on the bar at high tide, 
and a depth of four fathoms all the way to Vikkur. H4 


observes, however, adverting to th^ changing character of the 
^iver, *^'fhe next season perhaps Vikkur will be deserted.’’ 
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The anticipated change occurred, though not so early as sug- 
gested. In 1839, the British troops marching from Bombay 
to Afghanistan, ascended the llujamree and landed at Yikkur ; 
and in the course of the samp year this branch^ was closed by *KenDedj,u.s8i. 
a change in its channel, caused by the violence of the current. 

The Hujamree mouth is in lat. 24^^ 16', long. 67° 18'. 

HUKUMtTTWALA,^ in Sirhind, a^ village on the route * E.i.c. Mi. Doc. 
from Perozpur to Simla, and 12 miles S.E. of the former town. 

Distant N. W. from Calcutta 1,159 miles.^ Lat. 30° 52', long. > oardra, Tabiea 

74° 35' RouUii, 178. 

HULDI,^ in the British district of Ghazeepore, lieutenant- > e.i.o. mi. doc. 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from Ghazeepore cantonment to Chupra, 52 miles^ E. of « Garden, TaUea 
the former.' It has water sufficient for a considerable body of 
troops, .but supplies are scarce, and must be collected from 
some distance. The road in tliis part of the route is good. 

Lat. 25° 45', long. 84° 15'. 

HULDOOG GHAT. — A ferry near the village of Surian, E.i.c.Mf.Doe. 
in the British district of Kumaou, lieutenant-governorship of 
the North-West Provinces, and forming a communication 
between the Enst-India Company’s territories and Nepal : S.E. 
of Petoragarh cantonment 11 miles. Lat. 29° 28', long. 

80° 21'. 

HULDOUll, in the British district of Bijnour, lieutenant- e.i.c. mi.doc. 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the route 
from Bijnour to Moradabad, 10 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 

29° 17', long. 78° 21'. 

IIULDTPOOKllE . — A town in the British district of E.i.c.Mi.Doe. 
Pooralia, presidency of Bengal, 148 miles W. of Calcutta. 

Lat. 22° 37', long. 86° 8'. 

HULllALLI. — A town in the native state of Mysore, on e.i.c. Mi. doc. 
the right bank of one of the branches of the Cauvery river, 
and 26 miles S.S.W. from Scringapatam. Lat. 12° 6', long. 

76° 87'. 

HULKANT, in the British district of Agra, lieutenant- e.i.c. MkDoe. 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the 
south-easteA frontier towards Gwalior, and 50 milea 9 S.E. of 
the city of Agra. Lat. 26° 47', long. 78° 46'^ ^ 

HULLAGOOE. — A to^jp in the native state of Mysore, b.i.g. Mi.d&. 
on the left bank of one' of the branches of the Cauvery, 
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and 33 miles E. from Seringapatam. Lat. 12^ 27', long. 
77 ® 14 \ 

HULLEE. — A town in tho native state'of Nagpoor, or 
dominions of the rajali of Bcrar, ^33 miles S.E. from Nagpoor, 
an^ 135 miles E. by S. from 'Chanda. Lat. 19*^ .88', Ic^ng. . 
81° 25'. 

HULLEEA, in the ^British district of Mirzapoor, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from Eewah to Benares, 53 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 24° 60', long. 82° 24'. ' 

HULLEE JE II, in Sinde, a village on the route from Kur- 
rachee to Jurruk, and 50 miles E. of the former place. It is 
situate among the low hills north-west of Tatta, and near the 
western shore of a considerable dund or piece of water com- 
municating with the Indus by the Ghara watercourse. Lat. 
24° 47', long. 67° 40'. 

IIULLEIINOH. — A town in the native state of Bhurtpoor, 
51 miles W. from Agra, and 86 miles E. from Jcypoor. Lat. 
27° 7', long. 77° 17'. 

IIULLIAL. — A town in the British district of North 
Cauara, presidency of Madras, 19 miles W.8. W. of Ubawar. 
Lat. 15° 21', long. 74° 50'. 

IIULLOLE, in Guzerdt, or territory of the Ouicowar, a 
town at the north-western base of the mountain of Pawangarh. 
Distance from Ahmedabad, S.E., 65 miles. Lat. 22° 82', long. 
73° 28'. 

ILULSUNGEE. — A town in the British territory of Sattara, 
presidency of Bombay, 36 miles N. by E. of Beejapoor. 
Lat. 17° 19', long. ?5° 56'. 

^HULWUD,^ ill the peninsula of Kattywnr, province of 
Guzerat, a town in the prant or district of Jbalawar, near the 
northern frontier, towards tho Bunn or Salt-marsh. It was 
formerly of much importance,^ but is now rather decayed, yet 
has cight^ villages dependent on it. In its^relations with the 
British government, it is considered united with the tallook of 
Drangdra, and they are officially returned os conjointly having 
a population of 51,709, and paying an annual tribute of 
43,909^ rupees. ^Distance from Ahmedabad, W., 85 miles. 
Lat. 23°, long. 71° IV. 

, HUMAPUKHUE. — A town irfthe native state of Nepfd^ 
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71 milM N.W. from Khatmandoo, and 136 miles N.E. by N. 
from Goruckpoor. Lat. 28° 24/, long. 84° 28'. 

HUMBEB, in Sirhiud, a Tillage on the route from Lodiana K*i.c»Mi. uoa, 
to Ferozepoor, and 10 J milps W. of the former town. It con- 
tains a few shops, and is supplied with water from two wells. 

The road in this part of the route is good, passing through an 
open and partially-cultivated country. ^ Population about 600. 

Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,069 miles. Lat. 30° 57', long. 

76® 46'. ' 

HUMEEBPOOB .^ — A British district under the lieutenant- ■ e.i.c. bii. doc. 
governorship of the North-Western Provinces, deriving its name 
from its principal towm, and forming, with Calpee, a coUec- 
torate. The united territory is bounded on the north-cast by 
the river Jiimna, dividing it from the British districts Etawa, 

Gawnpore, and Futtehpore ; on the east and south-east by the 
British district of Banda ; on the south by the native states of 
Churkarcc and Chutterpore ; and on the w^est by the territories 
of Jhansi and the British district of Jaloun. It lies between 
lat. 26° 7' — 26° 26', long. 79° 20' — 80° 25', and has an area of 
about 2,240 square miles. The district is generally a plain, ® Jarquemont, 
rising imperceptibly*'^ as it recedes southwards from the Jumna 
to the Bindachal and Punna ranges of mountains. Hence the 
streams hold generally a north-easterly or easterly direction, on aundvikuiid. 
and discharge themselves into the Jumna, which touches on , 

the district in lat. 26° 23', long. 79° 23', and, pursuing a course 
for the most part south-easterly, forms for 'fifteen miles the 
dividing line between this .and tbe British district Etawa ; for 
eighty-four miles farther, that between this and the British dis- 
trict Cawmpore ; and for eight miles more, it divides this dis- 
trict from the British district .of Futtehpore. In lat. 25° £4', 
long. 80° 25', the river ceases to be connected wdth the district. 

For the 107 miles that it forms the boundary, it is navigable^ * Cauticy, neport 

during the rainy season for boats of considerable size. The 

Betwa, touchings on this district in lat. 25° 48', long. 79° 28', jjj- 

and flowing generally eastward, forms, with slight exceptions, 

for seven^ miles, the boundary between it and the territory of 

Jaloun, of Bownee, and ofBehree; then, enteritlgiHumeer- 

pora, in lat. 25° 64/, Jong^ 80° 3', it flows^ through it for twenty 

miles, to its junction with the Jumna. The Deesaun, coming 

from the Yindhya Mountains, lying to the south#^, touchy* 
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on the district in lat. 25^ 2(y, long. 79^ 2fff and continuing to 
flow northerly for forty-six miles, until its junction with the 
Betwa, forms generally the boundary between Humeerpore and 
the territory of Jhanseo. The largp river Cano touches on the 
distnet in lat. 25^35', long. 80^ 20', and, running either north- 
east or north, forms the boundary between it and the British 
district of Banda for tjurteeu miles, to the junction with tho 
Jumna. There arc several smaller streams tributary to those 
already mentioned. The average elevation above the sea, of the 
waterway of the Jumna, at tho northern extremity of the dis- 
trict, is probably about 550* feet, and perhaps no point within 
it is 300 feet above that height. 

The soil^ is generally a black friable mould, composed pro- 
bably of disintegrated volcanic formations, wiiich are of frequent 
occurrence in the neighbouring mountains, mingled with the 
alluvial deposits of the numerous streams, and with the remains 
of decayed vegetation. In some parts, how'evor, kankar^ or 
calcareous tufa is the prevailing ingredient, which, repelling 
the efforts of cultivation, yields little but a scanty growth of 
herbage and stunted shrubs. The population is very ill sup- 
plied with fuel, using generally dried cow-dung^ for that pur- 
pose. The black soil “ is as productive® as any in Hindostan.*’ 
It is favourable to the growth of sugarcane, cotton, indigo, the 
aal-plaiit (Morinda multiflora), wheat, barley, Holcus sorghum, 
llolcus spicatus, and every species of the pulse and lentil tribe. 
In the more sterile parts are grown several species of grain of the 
millet kind. The cotton,® which is produced on the better soil 
in great abundance and of good quality, is largely transmitted 
from Calpee, and other places on the Jumna, to the lower pro- 
vinces. Under the last revenue settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces, the government demand upon the land of 
this district was fixed* for a term of years, and is not liable to 


> Aetof'tiMOuvf. increase till the year 1872.^ 

Bufialocs and kine ore the chief domestioated quadruped^.. 
Tho sheep are small, but the goats are of superior breed, lu 
•Mem. 315. the time of Baber,® in the early part of the sixteenth centurjr^ 


* y 07 egm.iil. 422 . * The eHtimate mule by Jacquemont*^of the elevation of the oooiitty 

^ about Ajegarh, might seom to indicate that in the text to be too gtfei^T 

but there w much reason to conclude thit, Jacqnemont’e estimate 
^ort of the /ruth. 
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wild elephants abounded in this tract, but are now unknown, 
though their fossilized^ bones have been discovered near 


The climate is not favourable to the European constifciition, 
having a tendency to occasion intermitting^ fevers ; but the 
natives appear to enjoy a full average share of health. During 
the latter part of spring and comm^cement of summer the 
heat is veiy great.® ^ 

The few and unimportant manufactures® are coarse cottons, 
paper, and refined sugar. 

The population consists generally of Boondelas, a spurious 
tribe of Rajpoots, infamous,^* it is said, for treachery and other 
villony, and possessing no good quality but courage. There are 
several other tribes of loss importance. The number® of inha- 
bitants, as ascertained by actual enumeration in 1848, is stated 
to be, Hindoo agricultural, 209,558 ; Hindoo non-agricultural, 
120,125 ; Mahomedans and others, agricultural, 10,223 ; same 
classes, non-agricultural, 22,185 ; total, 452,001. The number 
of towns or villages containing less than 1,(X)0 inhabitants, is 
returned at 713 ; those containing more than 1,000 and less 
than 6,000, at 105 ; those containing more than 5,000 and less 
than 10,000, at three ; and those containing more than 10,000 
also at three.f 

The principal military routes are — 1. From north to south, 
from Cawnpore to Banda, by Ilumeerporc ; from north to 
south, a little east of the last-named, from Cawnpore to Banda, 
by Cbilah Tarah ferry ; f3. from south-east to north-west, from 
Banda to Calpee; 4. from north to Bo;ith, from Calpee to 
Kitha, and thence to Chutterporc and Saugor; 5. from south- 
east to north-west, from Banda to Gwalior. * 

The tract of which this district forms part, seems to have 
been always of some importance in India,* and Ferishta relates® 
that Yasdew, king of Eunouj, about the year 350, founded the 
fort of Galpee. •It was amongst the earliest of the Mussulman 
conquests 4n India, having been taken in 1196^ by Eutbudin, 
vioeioy o^Muhommed of Ghor. It submitted to the Timurion 

la aooordanoe with the projerb— " One native of BundelklAind* oom- 
mits M'mubh fraad as one hundred weighmen.” • 
t These aie— Calpee, 18^/14 inhabitants; Khnreelii^ 12,005 ditto; 
Koonoh, 12,885 ditto. • 
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invader Baber, ^ in 1627, and was frequently the scene of his 
military operations. A British force invaded it in 1778, cross- 
ing over the Jumna from the Doab,^ and taking the fort of 
Calppe. In the same year, General Goddard led his army from 
that place on the celebrated inarch'^ which he performed across 
India to Surat. Towards the close of the last century, it was 
overran by the Mahrattas, and subsequently transferred by 
Hummat Bahadur, oue|Of their chiefs, to the East-India Com- 
pany,^ to whom it was guaranteed by the Peishwa, in 1802, by 
Art. IV. of the treaty of Bassein ; and in the following year 
the British troops took* Calpce and occupied the country. 

IIUMEERPOliE,^* the principal place of the British dis- 
trict, and also of tlie pergunnah of the same name, a town 
situate on the tongue of laud or doab at the confluence of the 
Betwa and Jumna, on the right bank of the latter. The 
Jumna, according to Jacquemont,'^ in February, has a stream 
of 1,000 feet wide, running in a channel half a mile in breadth, 
with a rapidity of three or four miles an hour. The town is 
considerable * consisting originally of several villages grouped 
together. It is a civil station; the European establishment 
consists of one magistrate and collector, one joint magistrate 
and deputy collector, and one assistant to the magistrate and 
collector. It is on the route from Banda to Cawnpore, 36* 
miles N. of the former, 39 of the latter, 28 8.E. of Galpee, 
155 S.E. of Agra, 110 N.W. of Allahabad, 575 N.W. of 
Calcutta. Lat. 25° 58', long. 80° 14'. 

H UMPAS AGllA. — A town in the British district of Bel- 
lary, presidency of , Madras, 59 miles W. of Bellary. Lat. 
15° 9', long. 76° 8'. 

HUNDIA, IIINDIA, or HUNDEBAH,i in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieutenant-governorship of the North- 
West Provinces, a dmall town on tlie route from the city of 
Allahabad to that of Benares, and 23^ miles S.E. of the 
former. The rood in this part of the roato is' excellont* in the 
dry season, but heavy and cut up during rains,* when the 
country, which lies rather low, is swampy, though in ma^y 
places ppi'tially cultivated. Lat. 25° 22', long. 82° 15'. 

* Its foundation is proflably of recent date, as it does not appear to lie 
noticed by any ancient writer. Tiefflintbaler,* who described it a^i 
V05, is probJkbly the first who makes mention of it. 
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HUNDOUE,^ in the district of Pertabgiirh, ^territory of » e.i.c. Vi. Doe. 
Oude, a town two miles from the right bank of the river Bai, 

85 S.E. of Lucknow. Butter estimates^ the population at ^Topnempiiyof 
8,000, all Hindoos, excepji about twenty Mussulman agricul- 
turists. Lat, 25° 55', long. 81° 62'. 

HUNDET. — river rising in lat. 15° IG', long. 77° 26', in the 
British collectorate of Bellary, and, fleyving in a circuitous but 
generally north-easterly direction for fifty miles through that 
district, and for twenty-eight miles through Kumool, it falls 
into the Toongabudra on the right side, near the town of 
Kumool, in lat. 16° 49', long. 78° O'. 

HUNDT ANNANTPOOE. — ^A town in the British dis- e.i.c. mb.doc. 
trict of'Bellary, presidency of Madras, 59 miles N.W. of 
Bellary. * liat. 14° 41', long. 77° 41'. 

HUNGOO, in the Daman division of the Punjab, a town k.i.c. m»doc. 
situated 30 miles from the right bank of the Indus, 36 
miles S.S.W. of the town of Poshawur. Lat. 33° 31', long. 

71° 25'. 

IIUNGEUNG, in Bussahir, a subdivision of the district 
of Koonawur, is a very elevated region, bouuded on the south 
and west by the lofty limestone range of Hungrung, on the 
north by Ladakh, and on the east by Chinese Tartary. It 
lies between lat. 31° 48'— 32° 8', long. 78° 25'— 78° 45'. It is 
nearly co-extensive with the valley of the river Spiti, in the , 

lower part of its course, which enters this district on the 
western frontier, near Shealkur, at an elevation of 10,400^ ' T^ii oiTir 
feet above the sea, and leaves it at the point of confluence io8,’at end of 
with the Sutluj, at an elevation of 8,494^ feet. It results from raemrd, Map of 
the cold attendant on this great elevation, and the aridity of Kimawnr; ai«o 
the air at such a distance from the ocean, combined withothe *****"* 

natural sterility of the mountains, that the country presents 
an almost inconceivable scene of desolsstion. At the same 
time, there is no stupendous scenery to interest the traveller, 
as the mountains are of very tamo outline, being generally, 
formed of gravel, from the disintegration of rocks of granite, 
day-slate^' or loose limestone ; while undulating heights, or 
elevated plains, stretch as far as the eye can reach, *presentmg, 
though a varying, yet alwi^s a dreaiy expanse, through which,, 
a traveller may hold his •way for days without meeting with 
a human habitation. !the exceptions, which oegur at lonj^* 
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inteiYals, afforded by small Tillages or hamlets of ‘a few 
huts, situate amidst scanty fields of wheat, buckwheat^ or pulse,, 
fenced with gooseberry-bushes, or surrounded with stunted 
poplars, planted for the sake of their leaves, which are used sa 
fodder. Sometimes an encampment of Tartars, with their 
flocks and black tents, may be seen amidst a dismid waste, 
unbroken by a single*"’ ^ee, or any vegetation rising above a 
few inches in height. Ilere and there the surface is scantily 
clad with prickly shrubs resembling furze, giving the country 
the appearance of a wild of Northern Europe. In summer, 
the yellow blossoms of these plants give a transient gleam of 
cheerfulness to the scene ; but towards the close of the year, 
furious blasts, utterly destitute of moisture, and dreadfully 
chilling, sweep over the face of the country, and suspend all 
vegetation ; reducing the leaves and more succulent stalks of 
the plants and diminutive shrubs to powder, and turning their 
stems black, as if scorched by fire. Exposure to those winds 
destroys animal life, except in the yak, goat, sheep, dog,^ 
and other creatures protected by a dense under-coat of fine 
down ; or in the human inhabitant of these deserts, who. loads 
himself with such a quantity of woollen garments, that a 
stranger is led to deem him scarcely able to. movefi . Notwith- 
standing the scanty and stunted character of the vegetation, 
there is a considerable number, as well as variety, of quadrupeds,^ 
yaks, mountain ponies, mules, goats, and asses, besides sheep 
of large size, which are much used for burthen, as they carry 
twenty pounds weight over rough roads, and generally reach 
their evening ground before loaded porters. Their services in 
this way are found very valuable for the carriage of grain in 
forced expeditions ; and, after the consumption of their burdens, 
the animals themselves are killed, and used as food. Vegeta- 
tion proceeds at heights inexplicable on preconceived notions : > 
a species of buckwheat ripens at an elevation of 16,000^ feet; 
a shrub like furze produces blossoms and seeds, and attains a 
size sufficient for firewood, at 17,000 feet ; and Gerard gathered 
vegetable specimens close upon the limit of 18,000. “ Eifteeii 
thousand fefet,” Gerard® observes, ‘‘in lat. 32^, according to 
the genendly received theory, should be veiled in impenetsablOv 
snow; but here it is very different ;< and numerouB droves jqI 
^Qftttle &edji^pon the thidy^Bcattered Wboge at leart 
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feet higher, where the sunrise temperature must always be 
several degrees below the freezing point.” 

Hungrung is inhabited by Tartos, or that variety of man- 
kind siyled by physiologists Mongolian. They are of^ood 
stature, athletic, and of ruddy complexions ; have small oblong 
eyes anlfhigh cheekbones ; their eyebrows are thin, and very few 
have either moustaches or beards, whicji, iTowevcr, they hold in 
great honour. Qerard states them to ^e invariably hospitable, 
friendly, peaceable, and even amiable in their dispositions. 

** Cheating,^ lying, and thieving ore unknown ; and they may » oerard, Koona- 
be trusted with anything. They have the nicest notions of 
honesty of any people on the face of the earth, and pay an 
inviolable regard to property.” They dress in a warm woollen 
cloth, called sooklat, which resembles blanketing, and almost 
all, both men and women, go bareheaded, even in the coldest 
weather. The women load themselves with a number of 
uncouth trinkets. “ I saw",” says Gerard,^ upwards of 100 at * Account of 
Shipke, and nearly as many at Speetee, who came in crow'ds to 
see me ; the whole of them w’ere literally almost weighed and 
groaning under a load of ornaments ; such os immense anklets 
and bracelets of silver or pewter, heavy earrings, metal chains of 
various kinds, beads of silver, precious stones, coloured glass, 
and cowric-Bhella strung round the neck, ankles, and arms, and 
attached to different parts of their dress.” The men too have 
their shore of those incumbrances. Their food consists almost 
exclusively of ftesh, as the little grain produced in the country 
is generally fermented, to yield a spirit called chong, to tho 
use of whi( 
animals are 

the dryness of the air, that their carcases are cured by hanging vaiief. 

them up, though the temperature at midday generally exceeds 

that of England at the same season. Tea boiled with butter 

is very generally drunk, and tobacco universally used where 

within reach. ‘Polyandry is common, and female chastity* »Ai.ii*«.*r.asi| 

unknown. Lamaiam, the religion of 'this race, is as singular 

as the pl^ysical circumstances under which they are placed. 

The in Eoonawur, according to Gerard,^ *afe of three * Koomwari ns. 
a^^-..Geloopa^ Dookpa, dnd Neengma j a fourth, calfed Sham- 
mar, mention^ by another writer, Gerard could not trace. 

The pf LoliaBBa^ called G^abong Sioiboche, wha« 
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resides in Fotala, is the chief pontiff of a& the lamas. 
next in dignity is the Funchin Bimboche, who resides at 
Teeshoo Loomboo,; and the third, the Lochawa Bimboche, 
resident in the same place. These^hree personages are never 
supposed to die ; but on the dissolution of the body, the spirit 
is thought to take possession of another tenement, ^he sue- 
cession to the last-uamc4 inheritor of divine authority, Lochawa 
Bimboche, seems on th^e latest occasion of his transmigration 
to have been embarrassed by the appearance of two children, 
both possessing the marks by which the true claimant was to be 
recognised. After a degree of consideration, and an extent of 
correspondence proportioned to the grave importance of the 
question at issue, it was decided that the pretensions of both 
were genuine, and that there were two lochawas ; but, lest the 
two divine personages might not be actuated by unity of will, 
it was very judiciously provided, that one had precedence of 
the otlier. There are monks called Oolongs, and nuns, Anis, 
who live in secluded buildings, where they employ themselves 
in chanting hymns, and writing and printing sacred sentences 
from blocks of wood, having nothing to do with worldly con* 
corns, or at least, having the reputation of renouncing them. 
Music enters largely into their ritual observances, in which 
they use cymbals, tambourines, immense brass trumpets, large 
drums fixed on wooden frames, and an instrument of singular 
construction, being a human thigh-bone, pierced with holes, 

which sounds like the sea-conch, or sacred shell of the 
Hindoos.” “ You scarcely ever see a Gelong,” observes Gerard,* 

** but he is singing. If you ask a question, he answers it, but 
immediately resumes his song, which is generally the favourite 
invocation, ‘Oom* inane paecmee oom,* as Captain Turner 

spells it ; but the last word is here pronounced ‘ hoong.’ ” 

** 

* Gerard' observes, that he was as unsuccessful as Turner in hiS: 
attempts to ascertain the meaning of this mysterious exclamation. Jacque- 
mont, however, on the authority of Csoma de Korol^ the well-known 
student of the Tibetan language, states it to be '*the Pater, the Credo, ^ 
Confiteor of the lamas, who, many thousand times a day, repeat this idiort. v 
sentence, equating byme^iu of their rosaries how often they have donq :- 
80. Tliey •certainly do not understand it., At Kanum, where it is tfaO' 
exclusive text of the prayers of the lamas, M. Csoma explained it to 
It is Tibetan ; Oum is an inteijection ; means ‘woman/ J gem 
4 ?aeemee, the# nenuphar or ‘ water-lily f the ‘ooncluding Oom U aalv- 
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Hungrung, according to Herbert, pays only 000 rtipees 
* (00/.) a year to the rajah of Bussahir ; and ite chief value seems 
to consist in its serving as a channel of communication both 
with Ladak and Chinese Tastary ; the route to the former 1 jing 
up the valley of the Li, or river of Spiti ; that of the latter, up 
the vallSJp^of the Sutluj. The population of Hungrung proper 
probably does not exceed 2,000. ^ 

HXTNGBim^G, in Bussahir, a pa^s in the district of 
Koonawur, over a range of limestone^ mountains, bounding ' As. soe. 
the district of Hungrung on the south-west. The route from ^n^Itt^'jwISu 
the south-west proceeds up a dell to the crest, which commands 
an extensive view in both directions ; the southern, or Koonawur As rm. xt. am 
side, and the northern, or Tartarian. Hutton,^ who crossed 
the pass m June, found furze and junipers growing on the 
south-western side as far as the summit ; but on the northern 
side, the snow reached continuously several hundred yards from 
tlie crest. Several travellers* have mentioned the strongly- 
marked change which takes place in the aspect of the country 
in proceeding northward across this range. The change in 
the nature of the country is most sudden : looking from the 
summit of the range in a northerly direction over Hungrung, 
the country is seen to wear a sad and sombre air pf cheerless 
desolation ; not a tree is to be seen, and the black and crumbling 
hills are either wholly barren, or clothed with nothing of larger 
growth than the dwarf willow and the dog-rose. The hills are 
chiefly of the secondary class, and being more rounded in their 
outline, want the grand and almost terrific beauty of the 

inteijeotioD, as the first. However we may twisi^ these words, it is evi- 
dently impossible to find any meaning in them. M. Csoma could not show 
me that the best-informed lamas attributed any to them. 1 suppose this 
mystic exclamation to have been translated from Sanscrit, because I do not 
think that the nenuphar is found in Lake Mansarower, nor in any Tibetan 
lake, though those plants are common in all the pieces of water in India, 
and celebrated there for their beautiful blossoms. Yigne gives a similar s jncqnemont. 
acoQiant of the exclamation, in his Travels in Northern Punjab. The vene- J 
ration of the lotus (Padma) is connected with the worship of Yishnu, ' * 

from whose ^avd it issued, as he dept on the bottom of the ocean. See <Xiwciimlr, 1 . 119 ; 
Wilfoid»andHtigeM * • 

* Japquemont^* always fond o5 expressing his diBsent firom the'^English < iv. 968. 
who have preceded him in explojpng, denies that there is any such decided ^ ^ e 

dlffygiim in the physical bharyoter of the two regions ; but Gerard,* Her- m ens. 
bert;* and Hntt6tt> are nnanimooB on the point. * ^tiupn,S04. 
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towering granitic peaks which so strongly characterise the 
scenery of Koonawur.’* On the southern side of this range * 
lies the thickly-wroodcd district of Koonawur, where cultivation 
is often carried in steps nearly to<*the summits of the moun* 
tains, and presenting a rich and cheerful picture, which delights 
the eye, and imparts a feeling of joyousness and secufii^ to the 
traveller as he wandersion through forests^ of majestic pines." 
The adventurous and ^ardy Qerard,^ who ascended the pass in . 
August, found it then free from snow, but the cold so intense, 
that he became quite benumbed ; the blood forsook the surface 
of his body, and he travelled three miles, half-torpid and con- 
gealed. The elevation of the crest above the sea is 14,800^ 
feet. Lat. 31° 48', long. 78° 35'. 

HirNNOOMANA,^ in Baghelcund, or the territory of 
Sewa, a village on the route by the Kutra Pass, from the 
cantonment of Allahabad to the towm of Bewa, and 74^ miles 
S.W. of the former. It is situate on an elevated table^lond, 
W'here the prevailing formation of red sandstone is continually 
exposed^ to view. Cultivation is consequently scanty, and 
supplies are scarce at the village. Water is obtained from 
tanks. Elevation above the sea, 1,219^ feet. Lat. 24° 47', 
long. 82° 9'. ^ 

HUNSASIB. — A town in the Bajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
80 miles N, by E. from Jodhpoor, and 42 miles S. from 
Beckanecr. Lqt. 27° 25', long. 73° 20'. 

HUNSGUNJ,** in the British district of Muttra, lieute-' 
nant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the left bank of i\ie Jumna, opposite the city of Muttra. 
Here, on the route from Allygurh to Muttra; is a ferry ^ over 
thS river during the rainy season, and for the rest of the year 
a bridge of boats. Lat. 27° 31', long. 77° 45'. 

HUNTEB’S ISL*AND.~A small island, near the coast of 
Arrocan, and situate just outside of Andrew’s Bay. Lat. 
18° 16', long. 94° 23'. 

HUBAGAON. — A town in the native state of Gwalior; e»; 
dominions of Scindia, 52 miles W. from Hoosungabad, aiid; 
70 milciff^ti. from Indore. Lat. 22° 43', long. 76° 68'. 

in the^ territory of Oude, a smidl town ! 

route from the cantonment of Gaiifn^ore to that of 
* 6o6de-iiuurket ; fromHam^ 
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gurh, 10^ miles S.E. of the former, and situate close to the left * 
hank of the Ganges. It is styled Harha by Butter,^ who > 
estimates the population at G,000, and states that, adjoining 
the place on the south-west, is a fort, the residence, of .the 
chokledar or governor of the pergunnah or subdivision of 
Hurah.^Ge has under his command three companies of 
infantry, of from forty to 100 men ea^h, and 100 sawars or 
horsemen, with twelve cannon. The inljahitants, according to 
the same authority, arc money-changers, dealers in cloth, in 
grain, and fermented liquors, weavers, pandits or professors of 
learning, medical men, servants, bird-catchers, raiyats or cul- 
tivators, and labourers. Garden, however, merely styles it a 
smoU village, aifording no supplies. The road is bad to the 
north-west, or towards Cawnpore ; better to the south-east, or 
towards Pertaubgurh. Lat. 26° 22', long. 80° 32'. 

HUEAWUL,* in Sirhind, a town fifty miles from the left ' e.i.c. mi. ooe. 
bank of the Sutluj. It is comprised within the possessions of 
a Sikh chief, under the protection and control of the British. 

Distant N. W. from Calcutta, by way of Delhi and Munuk, , ^ 

1,043^ miles. Lat. 30 17', long. 75° 20'. ofitoutca, i7i. ^ 

HUEDA,^ in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions of * B.i.c.Mt.i>oc. 
Scindia’s family, a town on the route from Baitool to Mow, 

76* miles N. W. of former, 109 E. of latter. It is the principal • Garden, Tablet 

place* of a pergunnah of the same name, has a bazar, and is fm\^^ndex 

well supplied with water from a stream. Its pergunnah, united 

with that of Handya, adjacent, yields an annual revenue of 

140,000 rupees, and, by the peace of 1844, was with it 

placed^ under British management for the.inaintenance of the prewnted to 

. 1 ^ 1 . .. . -w .. 1 Hwn i«t ParilMmcnt, April, 

augmented Gwalior contingent. Lat. 22 18 , long. 77 7 . isu, p. 04. 

HUEDAGUE. — A town in the native state of Nagporo, br e.i.c. ms. doc. 
dominions of.tho rajah of Bcrar, 23 miles N.W. from Deogur, 
and 42 miles E.N.E. from Baitool. Lat. 2S° 7', long. 78° 31'. ^ 

HUEDANHALLl,^ in the native territory of Mysore, a *E.LC.iii.D«fo 
small fortified town, the principal place of a tallook or sub- 
division of the same name.* It is situate in the immediate * Trigonojoietricit 
vicinity of^hree considerable tanks. Distant from Seringa- 
patam, S.E., 60. miles. Lat. 11° 52', long. 77° 1'. * 

HTIEDOEE. — ^A town in*the native sta^ of Oude, 88 miles e.i.o. iii.i)pe. 
SBJS; from Lucknow, and 64 miles E. from Cawnpoor. Lat. 

20P 28^, tong. 81" 17'. ' 
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HUEDOOAGIJNJ. — town in the British district of 
Alljghur, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Ero^ 
vinces, situate six miles E. from Allyghur. The population is 
stated to be 5,942.1 Lat. 27° 69^ .long. 78° 13'. 

HUEDWAE.1* — ^A town in the British district of Saha- 
runpoor, under the lieutenant-govemorship of tha^ North- 
Western Provinces. Ijt is called sometimes Gangadwara,^! or 
the **Gate of the Ganges,” being situate on its western or 
right bank, at the southern base of the Sewalik range, here 
intersected by a ravine or gorge, by which the river, finally 
leaving the mountainous region, commences its course over the 
plain of Hiiidostan. The stream here is divided by islands 
into three channels,^ the principal one being on the eastern 
side. They are all so shallow in places, that the passage of 
large unloaded boats through them is not practicable without 
difficulty. The breadth of the river in the rainy season, from 
the extreme eastern to the extreme western bank, is repre- 
sented to be “ a full mile.”^ The town, which has an appear- 
ance of great antiquity, is situate close to the western bank, 
and the foundations of many of the houses are in the bed of 
the river. Eaper,^ who visited it in 1808, describes it, at that 
time, as very inconsiderable, having only one street, about 
fifteen feet in breadth and a furlong and a half in length. 
Most of the houses have the upper part of brick, the lower of 
stone, which is^ of good quality. Chiefly, perhaps, from this 
town being situate close to the point at which the Ganges 

* Hari's Gate ; from Hari, " a name of Vislinii,” and Dwar, ** a gate.** 
The learned Eitter' speins mistaken in the et^nnology of this name. 
According to him, Haridwara is the Dwara, that is, the gate^ of Hari or 
Mahadeva : Haridwara (d. i. dwara, Thor des Hari odor Mahadewa)^** 
But Hari is a name of Vishnu,’ and not of Mahadeva, who, in Hinda 
mythology, is the sama as Siva. He was probably led into this error by 
Baper,’ who states, '^This place derives its names from Hara, which li 
synonymous with Mahadeva, and Dwara, a door or passage.’* But Cblo- 
brooke^ (H. T.) corrects this in the following note on the above passed 
It is written Haridwara in the Gedarachanda of the Scanda Paniiii^' asA 
other Puranas. This marks a different etymology ; from Hari, 
not from {lara, Mahadeva.” 

t Wifford states that it is also called (^angawartta, or the Awarttii of 
the Ganges which he thus explains : — ** The Awartta ligniflei an indfeild' 
place of a riroular form, and is more j^rtieularly applied to pla^^- 
worship.” 
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enters Hindostan, it is beyond all others visited in pilgrimage ; 
the multitudes which throng to it being, however, beyond 
doubt, increased by the facility of access to it frdni various 
parts. Ablution in the riv^ is the great rite practised here by 
the Hindoo pilgrims, their belief being, that purgation &om 
sin is tHil obtained. According to their notions, the orthodox 
place for bathing is at the ghat or sti^s leading down to the 
rive^ and called Harika Pairi, or “the stairs* of Vishnu.’* 

Pridi in ablution at the propitious moment is considered to 
be of great importance in a spiritual point of view, and many 
persons have formerly perished in the attempt to secure the 
advantage, being either crushed to death in the rushing crowd, 
or precipitated into the river, and there drowned. In 1819, 

“in consequence of a desperate rush made by the infatuated 

pilgrims to gain a precedency in bathing, 430 persons were 

squeezed to death ; among whom were several British sepoys, 

placed as guards to prevent this very catastrophe.”^ The pro- ^ Hnmiiton, Eut- 

pitious moment is laid down by astrologerB,^ according to their 

alleged calculations and observations, and sometimes happens 

at midnight. Since the occurrence of the accident above men- i. i88. 

tioned, the East-India Company’s government has caused the 

old ghat to be replaced by one of sixty ^ steps, and 100 feet ‘Mundy, 

wide. The rigidly pious, and those who dread to enter the f,*i68l*” 

water unassisted, are supported by a Brahmin on each side. 

As, how'ever, the depth close to the ghat is not above four feet, 
the majority plunge in unassisted, men and women bathing 
together indiscriminately. 

The assemblage of pilgrims, which is annual, is attended by 
people from all parts of India, and from many places far beyond 
its bounds. “The bathing® commences in the month i^of • n«per, ut ropn, 
Chaitra, when the sun is in Mina or Pisces, and concludes on 
the day he enters Mesha or Aries, agreeably to the solar com- 
putation of the Hindoos, and corresponding with the 10th April, 
on which day the* sun has actually advanced 20^^ in that sign. 

Every twelfth year is celebrated with greater rejoicing, and is 
called the Pumba Mela,t so denoted from the planet Jupiter 

• % 

* Baper calls this ghat Hara-pa-Pairi, which name he translates “ foot 
of Hara,V but no donht erroneously, the proper denomination being Hari- 
ka^Pairi/or ^HheStoirsofHarf;*’ the word signifying ''stain.”* >8hakemr, 

t From Knmhhi “ the sign^Aquarius,” and " a fur/A ^ 
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* ItRper, ut tuproi 
458. 


* Ut (upra, 459. 


I Pint Impm- 
tHoBt, n. 170, 


being then in the sign of Aquarius. Whether this sign be 
symbolical of the purpose for which they meet, or whether the 
conjunction be arbitrary or accidental, is not ascertained ; but a 
pilgrimage at those duodecennial gpriods is considered the most 
fortunate and efficacious.” The lOtli of April is the Furbi or 
last day of bathing. The Mela or fair, held on this oe^ion for 
commercial purposes, js the means of very extensive traffic. 
From the Punjab, and from the countries west of 
are brought camels, horses, mules, salt, antimony, fine ifUens 
and piece-goods, tobacco, assafoetida, dried fruits (such as 
apricots, figs, prunes, raisins), almonds, pistachio-nuts, and 
pomegranates ; from Cashmere, shawls and other fine woollen 
fabrics ; from Bajpootana, various fancy-goods, such as chiras 
or spotted turbans, toys, and other wares in metals *and ivory, 
besides inferior woollens, and a great number of camels ; from 
the British provinces, cotton and silk fabrics, and European^ 
goods. There arc besides less-important articles of commerce 
in great quantity and variety ; and the food required for the 
vast assembled multitude constitutes an extensive and lucrative 
subject of traffic. The number of those who on these occasions 
resort to Ilurdvrar from various motives is enormous. Hard- 
wickc, who visited the Cumbh-mela in 1796, and paid much 
attention to the subject, estimated the number at two millions 
and a half ; and Baper,^ at the following Cumbh-mela, in 1808, 
says, “ If we estimate the number at two millions of souls, we 
shall probably fVll sliort rather thau exceed the reality.” Ko 
such number* is, however, at any one time assembled ; as those 
who visit the place for the purpose of bathing, arrive in the 
morning and depart in the evening, or on the next day ; so that 
tliore is a constant succession of strangers. Such a collection 
of people, under the influences which bring them together, and 
rule them, may readily be imagined ripe for any acts which 
their spiritual leaders may suggest ; and the rivalry of oonflicir 
ing parties has often led to sanguinary conflicts. In 1760, cn 
the Purbi, two rival sects, — ^the Gosains and the Bairagis, met 
in battle, which terminated in the defeat of the lattqr, of whom, . 


* Boson,' writing at a much later dat| saya^ The number ef pfigrina^li 
generally in ezoen of £00,000, though this year it did net omevil 
200,000.” The period of his visits howd^eri was not that el 
cenniol festival, ' 
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according to. report, 18,000^ were slain. At the time of 
Hardwicke's visit, in 1796, the G-osains, venturing to resist the 
better-organized Sikh pilgrims, were defeated with the loss of 
about 600^ men. The latest of the great duodecenniol gather- 
ings took place in 1844/’ and passed off without disturbance. 

HurdWnr formerly bore the name of Koupela or Goupela. 
According to Wilford/ it was so named an ancient ascetic. 
‘‘ Gapila, a most religious man, performed for a long time reli- 
gious austerities near Hurdwar, where they show to this day 
the place where he lived, under the name of Capilo-Sthan ; 
hence the pass of Hurdwar is sometimes called the pass of 
Gapila or Kupeleh.” Tamerlane,^ marching to this place after 
taking Delhi, massacred a multitude of Hindoos hero assem- 
bled, and earned off a rich booty. Tlie elevation of Hurdwar 
above the sea is 1,024^ * feet ; and a little below the town is 
the head of the great canal of irrigation for the North-Western 
Provinces, for an account of which see Gakoes Bivek. 
Distant N.W. from Galcutta, by Lucknow and Moradabad, 
924 miles.® Lat. 29° 67', long. 78° 14'. 

HUBEAWALA,^ in Sirhind, a village on the route from 
Ferozepore to Simla, and 24 miles S.E. of the former town. 
Distant N.W. from Galcutta 1,100 miles.® Lat. 30° 42', long. 
74° 40'. 

HUEEEEAMPOOE. — ^A town in the British district of 
Dacca Jelalpoor, presidency of Bengal, 121 miles N.E. of 
Calcutta. Lat. 23° 39', long. 89° 58'. 

HUENAL, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 26 miles from the right bank of the 
Jhelum, 96 miles S.E. by E. of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 
88° 19', long. 73° 8'. 

HXJEOOKEE THAN, in the British district of Kumaon, 

* fenneH, so justly celebrated for the light which he has thrown on the 
geography of India, has fallen into an error respecting the average descent 
of the Ganges from ^Hurdwar to the sea. He states that the declivity on 
Which the water tan, was, in a distance of sixty miles, which he measured, 
'Vless thai^ .four inches per mile and add^ I have no reason to suppose 
that its general descent exceeds' it.” The elevation of Hu?d;)rar being 
1,024 fcet» if the distance f)rom„that place be assumed with Rsnnell at 
1^85f miles, the descent will turn out to be above nine inches. This over- 
sighib has not escaped the notice 9t Priosep.* 
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lieutenant-goveniorship of the North-West Provinces^ a town 
situate 31 miles N.E. of Almora. Lat. 29° 64', long. 80? 4'. 

HUAOONHGtLA, in the British district of Bareilly, lied-' 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Bareilly to Seetapoor, and four 
miles S.£. of the former. The road in this part olMSie route 
is good ; the country open, fertile, and cultivated. Lat. ’ 
28° 22', long. 79° 31'.^ 

HUEOOB. — A town in the British district of Salem, pri4> 
sidency of Madras, 34 miles N.E. of Salem. Lat. 12° 4', long. 
78° 30'. 

HUBOAVUAII,^ in the British district of Suharunpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a village on 
the routo from the town of Suharunpoor to Dehroj and eight 
miles E. of the former place. It is situate in a productive and 
well-cultivated country, on the river Hindon, so that water 
and other supplies are abundant. The road in this part of the 
route is excellent. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,015 miles.^ 
Lat. 30°, long. 77° 45'. 

IIUEPUNllULLT,! in the British district of BeUary, pre- 
sidciicy of Madras, a considerable town,^ situate amidst tanks 
discharging their redundant water into a tributary of the 
Tumbudra. The surrounding country is fertile and highly 
cultivated, being in the proper season covered with luxuriant 
crops of jowar (Sorghum vulgare). Distance from Bangalore, 
N.W., 165 miles; Bellary, S.W., 65; Madras, Jf.W., 880.. 
Lat. 14° 48', long. 76° 2'. 

HUliBAII. — A town in the British district of Nuddei^ 
presidency of Bengal, 72 miles N. of Calcutta. Lat. 28° 86', 
long. 88° 31'. . 

HUBBEAH, in the Punjab, a village on the route 'fi^m 
Bamnuggur to PindrDadun Khan, and 14 miles £• of the latter 
place. It is situate near the left bank of the river Jheluin, in 
a country described by Bumes as a sterile waste of underwoi^- 
Lat. 32° 87', long. 73° 20'. % 

llUBBEEANAll,^ * a British district under the lie|ji^ 

* Some have supposed the same to, be derived from Haia, *^ver4£^f’: 
Being irrigated by therrivers Gagur and Chitang, and by oanali^ 
deserves to be described as verdant add productive, in <wmpari8(iN!^$|* : 

the neighbf »riog arid and deBolato tmots ok' Bhutteeana mi Bikan^ 
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nant-»governorship of the N’orth-Westem Provinces, is bounded 
on the north-west, north, and north-east by Sirhind; on the 
east by the British district of Eohtuk and by Dadrce ; on the 
south by Dadree and Loharoo ; and on the ^est by the state 
of Bikaneer and the British district of Bhutteana. It lies 
betwedHat. 28° 83' — 29° 49', long. 75° 20'— 76° 22', and com- 
prehends an area of 3,300 square miles^ Its soil appears to be 
for the most part formed of alluvial matter swept down by the 
Qagur, the Cbitang, and other streams flowing from tlie Sub- 
Himalaya, and is, as might be.expccted, very fertile, producing, 
where duly watered, large crops of rice, wdieat, barley, millet, 
pulse, and various other productions.^ Tlie grass, of superior 
quality and uncommonly luxuriant, affords pasturage not sur- 
passed in any part of India. Its luxuriance, however, depends 
on the periodical rains falling at the close of summer and early 
part of autumn, when the inhabitants partially provide for 
their future wants by preserving the water in numerous tanks 
lined with masonry. These supjflies fail, however, as the hot 
season advances, and then recourse must be had to wells, 
of which some arc 100 feet in depth, some 120, and some even 
more.® The necessity for this is imposed by the fact of the 
land-springs lying very far beneath the surface, and the moun- 
tain-torrents being lost by absorption or evaporation farther 
north, in Sirhind. The country is consequently for great part 
of the year excessively arid ; the few springs^ to be met with 
are for the most part brackish ; and the want of water is a 
source of distress. This tract was a favourite hunting-ground 
of Feroz Toghluk, the renowned king of Delhi, the ruins of 
whose buildings still occupy several square miles, and who,^ in 
the year 1356, to obtain a supply of water, as well for®hls 
numerous followers as for the purposes of irrigation, made a 
canal from the Jumna, which, passing by Hansi and Hissar, 
proceeded westward until it joined the river Gagur. This 
canal, which had been nearly obliterated, was cleared out in 
1825 f and by this process, the extension of the main line, and 
the construction of additional branches, was made largely 
available for the purposes of irrigation, as well as *f(fr rafting 
^ber and navigating small barges. , 

. jungles and wastes* of Hurreeanah still harbour many 
wii^ beasts. Tigers are dommon, and lions^ ore soaaetimes met 
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\ir itii, though generally thought to infest no part of Hindostan 
except Guzerat and its immediate vicinity. 

Tlie population is scanty in comparison with the extent of 
the district, ainoiAitiDg only to 225fiSG of whom 154*, 674 are . 
Hindoos engaged in agriculture, 21,346 Hindoos non-agricul- 
tural, 37,434 Mahomedans and others agricultural, alto ll,632 
of the like description fDon-ngricultural. The excess in the 
number of Hindoos over tho Mahomedans is, as thus appears, 
very much greater than in some other districts of this part of 
India. Hansee is the only town in the district wliich contains 
more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

Hurreeanah was, at the close of tho eighteenth century, tho 
scene of a bold but abortive attempt by George Thomas, an 
Irish adventurer, to found an independent state under his own 
rule. He fortified .Hurreeanah, and collected there about 
6,000 persons, cast cannon, made muskets and other arms, and 
coined ^ rupees in his own name. He was, however, attacked 
by a vastly superior force of Mahrattas, commanded by tho 
rrench adventurer Perron, and being overpowered after a 
gallant resistance, took refuge in Bengal, wliere, in 1802, he 
died on his journey towards Calcutta. 

HUBREEllCRPOO.ll. — A town in tlie native state of 
Kepul, 29 miles 8. by £. from Khatmandoo, and 62 miles S.Wi 
from Bettiah. Lat. 27° 18', long. 85° 23'. 

HURBEEPOOB,^ in an outlying district of Putecala, a vil- 
lage with a fort, on the route from 8ubathoo to Simla, and five 
miles of the former post. It is situate on a principal feeder 
of the Gunbur, and .is the property of the rajah of Puteeala. 
Elevation abovo the sea 3,147 feet.^ Lat. 31° 1', long. 77° S'. 

KUREIANA.— See Huruefanait. 

HUBBICKPOOGUB. — A town in the British district of 
Cuttack, presidency 6t Bengal, 49 miles S.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 
20° 4', long. 86° 31'. 

IIUBBIOBPOOB. — A town in the native state of Sir- 
goojah, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 136 miles S.W. 
from Sherghotty, and 108 miles W. from Lohadugga.' Lat. 
23° 30', long. 83° 5'. 

HUBBISUN.KEA,* in the Britfsh district of Nuddea, pre-r 
sideucy of Bengal, a town on the loute from Berhnmportf to 
Pubna, 35 •niles E. of former, 25 W*. of latter. The Pudda, 
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or great eastern branch of the Ganges, which formerly flowed 
through^ this town, has now deserted its old channel, and flows 
two miles more to the north. Hurrisunkra is 102 miles N. of 
Calcutta. Lat. 24° 2', longf 88° Stf. 

IIUEEUND, or IIUEEOOND. — A small and hilly dis- 
trict, a town of the same name, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, south-westward of the ^Derajat. The town of 
Hurrund is ’situated within the Briti^ih dominions, on the 
route from Dera Ghazee Khan to Cutch Gundava. It has 
a fort and a considerable number of houses. Lat. 29° 28', 
long. 70° 1'. 

IIUEEYAL. — A. town in the British district of Pubna, 
presidency of Bengal, 183 miles K.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 
24° 19', long. 89° 22'. 

HUERYbV the British district of Allahabad, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the cantonment of Allahabad to Eewa, and 17 miles® 
S.E. of the former. It lias a few shops, and is supplied with 
water from wells and a tank. The road is rather good to the 
north-west, or towards Allahabad, but cut up by ravines to tho 
south-east ; the country fertile. Lat. 25° 18', long. 82° 2'. 

IIUERYE,^ in tho native state of Nagpore, or dominions of 
the rajah of Berar, a town on the route fi’om Gurrawarra to 
Nagpoor, 33 miles® S.E. of the former, 122 N. of the latter. 
It has a bazar, and is supplied with water from wells. Lat. 
22° 86', long. 79° 14'. 

HUERYITUll,^ * in the native state of Mysore, a town with 
a fort, on the right bank of the river Tungabiidra or Tumbudra, 
which, during' the periodical rains, washes® the western wall of 
the fort, but at otlier times flows 300 yards from it, and is iot 
more than mid-deep, though the bed is 700 yards wide. Having 
been a place of considerable trade, it was repeatedly plundered 
by the Mahrattas, though rather well fortified. Li the fort is 
a temple dedicated to Harihara, an idol representing a union® 
of Hari or Vishnu and llara or Siva, and hence was derived 
the name ef the place. The British cantonment^ here is situate 
on an extensive plain, 1,500 yards from the river, ^ tow'ards 
which the ground gently slopes. The water of the river is 
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good, but the distance renders it inconyenient to resort to it 
for a supply, so that it is generally obtained from wells, being 
usually found at a depth of about forty feet. The climate is 
in general exempt from great heqt at any season, afid during 
the south-west monsoon is pleasantly cool. The hot season 
occurs during the months of May and June. The election of 
the cantonment above t^ie sea is said to be about 1,900 feet. 
Distance from Bangalore, N.W., IGO miles ; from Seringa- 
patam, N.W., 132 ; from Mangalore, N.E., 181 ; Bellaiy, S.W., 
85 ; Chitteldroog, NM., 45 ; Madras, N. W., 320. Lat. 14° 31', 
long. 75° 51'. ^ ’ 

HTJllSANEE. — A town in the Enjpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
65 miles S. from Jcssulinecr, and 150 miles AV. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 26°, long. 70° 49'. 

HUESOLE. — A town in the British district of Kaira, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 38 miles N.E. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 
23° 20', long. 73° 2'. 

HUESOLEE. — A town in the Eajpoot state of Ulwar, 
situate on the right bank of a brandi of the Saubie Nulla, and 
20 miles N. from Ulwar. - J^at. 27° 50', long. 76° 40'. 

HUESOOL. — A town in the petty native district of the 
same name, presidency of Bombay, 10 miles 8. from Feint, and 
93 miles N.E. from Bombay. Lat. 20° 9', long. 73° 30'. 

HUESU KE (lUETlEE, or GUEIIEE IIUESEOEO,* in 
the British district of Goorgaon, lieutenant-governorship of 
the North-West Provinces, a town on the route from Delhi l6 
Eewari, and 27 ^ miles S.AV. of the former. It has a bazar, 
and is well supplied with w'ater. The surrounding country is 
open and well cultivated. The road in this part of the route 
is generally good, but heavy in some parts. Lat. 28° 25', 
long. 77°. 

HUESUE. — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or 
dominions of the rajah of Berar, 153 miles E.S.E. from Nagpoor, 
and 52 miles S. by W. from Eyepoor. Lat. 20° 81', long. 
81° 23'. 

IIUSESMOW.— See Asamow. 

HU8KTNUGGUE (or ^‘the Eight Towns ”).~A tovra 
and fortress of the province of Felibawur, situate north of the 
Kabool river, and 20 miles N. of the city of Foshawur. 
surrounding, country is very fertile, bdautifid, and well watex^e^ 
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but much exposed to the attacks of the restless and fierce 
tribes to the northward. Lat. 34° 16', long. 71° 45'. 

HUSSEING-UN in the territory of Oude, a village or 
small' decayed town, on thp route by Nanamau ghat or ferry, 
from Futtehgurh to Lucknow, 17 ^ miles S.W. of the latter. 
TennilBfi* styles it a poor village. Lat. 26° 45', long. 80° 42'. 

HUSSEINPOOE GHAT,^ in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, 
a village or station on the Icfb bank ^of the Ganges, on the 
route from Bareilly to Futtehgurh, and just below the fort.* 
Here is a ferry over the Ganges, the principal stream of which 
is stated'^ to be 150 yards wide in the dry season. The passage 
over the rest of the bed of the river is, during the dry season, 
intricate, from channels, pools, and quicksands; but, during 
the periodical rains in the latter part of summer, tlie stream is 
between three and four miles wide. Supplies must be obtained 
from Futtehgurh. Lat. 27° 22', long. 79° 42'. 

HUSSUNGUEU, in the British district of Allygurh, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Boolundshuhur to Agra, 44 miles N. by W. of 
the latter. Lat. 27° 48', long. 77° 57'. 

IIUSSUNPOOE,^ in the British district of Moradabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town 
on the route from Moradabad to Boolundshuhur, 32 miles 
W. by S. of the former. Population^ 8,082. Lat. 28° 43', 
%)ng. 78° 22'. 

HUSSUNPOOEA,— A town in the British district of 
Sarun, presidency of Bengal, 37 miles N.W. of Chupra. Lat, 
26° 2', long. 84° 27'. 

HUSTINASSOEB,^ the principal place of a pergunnab of 
the same name, in the British district of Meerut, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provin'ces, is situate close to 
the right bank of the Boorea Ganges, or old channel of the 
Ganges, 24 miles W. of the present stream, and on the border 
of the Kadir or marsh-land. It is now an insignificant, 
obscure pjiace, but much celebrated in the mythological lore of 
the Hindoos, as the capital^of the Pauchala,^ an aftcient race, 

I • 

* Hosiun’s town ; from Husain, nom. prop., and Gkinj, mart, market, 
dr market-town.'* Husain wi& son of the Hhalif Ali and of Fatima, the 
daughter of Muhammad, founder of Islam. 
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and the residence of King Bharata, the fifth in descent from 
Swayambhnva or Adam, and tho ancestor of the renowned 
rival families® the Kuroos and Pandoos. According to tho 
legend, it received its name from ll;isti,^ its founder ; but it is 
perliaps more probable, as the name means “ elephant’s* town,” 
and those animals® still abound in the forest about MSf* miles 
noiiih, at the south-western base of tho Sewalik range, that 
this circumstance aflbrds the true derivation. It is also called 
Hostinagara,® a word oi similar import to its more usual name. 
Ill the Ayeen Akbery,^ it is mentioned under tho name of 
Jlustnapoor, and stated to be “an ancient Hindoo pliice of 
worship, on the banks of the Ganges,” and to yield a revenue 
of 1,11,072 rupees. It appears to have been the Bastinora® of 
the Greek geograpliers, and is by Bitter® styled (with no great 
perspicuity) “ the Babylon of ancient India.” Of its present 
condition scarcely anything appears to be known ; and as it is 
but twenty miles north-east of tlie town of jVleerut, in an open 
country, frequented by Europeans, tho silence of travellers on 
the subject seems to iudicaio that it now contains nothing 
worth notice. The account given of it by Hamilton,^ Hitter,® 
and some others, is little more than a repetition of Wilford,® 
who states that there “ remains only a small place of worship, 
and the extensivo situ of tfiat ancient city is entirely covered 
with large ant-liills, wdiich have induced the iuliabitants of the 
adjacent country to suppose that it had been overturned or 
destroyed by the*Termitcs.” Lat. 29° Kf, long. 78° 3'. 

llUSTNAPOOIl. — A town in the British district of Cud- 
dapah, pre.sideiicy of Madras, 126 miles N.W. by W. of 
Madras. Lat. 14° id', long. 78° Stf. 

IIUSUNPOOIi, in the British district of Meerut, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
tho route from the tolvn of Meerut to Moradabad, and 13 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 28° 64', long. 77° 66'. 

HUSWA. — A town in the British district* of Behor, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, 44 miles N.R of Shorgliotty. Lat. 24° SCy, 
long. 86° 30'. , - 

HUSWA,^ in the British district of Futtehpore, lieutenant*^ 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town close to the 
route from Allahabad to the town cf Futtehpore, and seven 
» 1 From Hast, “elephant,” and ’Pur, "town.” 
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miles S.E. of the latter. Tieffenthalcr^ describes it, under the ^ Biiehreibunir 
name of Hansu, as having a ruined fortress within its precincts, 
and outside it another of quadrangular shape, and constructed 
of earth. Baber mentions it under the name of Aswah.^ ’ Memoirs, 404 . 
Lat. 26° 51', long. 80° 53'. 

HWSEOUT . — A town in the native state of Nepal, 54 miles e.i.c. M8.doc. 

S. from Khatmandoo, and 50 miles W. by S. from Bcttiah. 

Lat. 26° 55', long. 85° 21'. 

HUTGAON,^ * the principal place 6f the pergunnah of the i E.i.o.Mf. doo. 
same name, a town with a bazar, on the route from Allahabad 
to the town of Euttchpoor, and 19^ miles S.E. of the latter. > Garden, Tabiaa 
The road in this part of the route is good in the dry season, 
but in many places laid under water during heavy rains;® the 3Hebor,jouni.iB 
country remarkably level, and cultivated. Lat. 25° 52', long. 

81° 11'. 

HUTGIA,^ in the British district of Allahabad, lieutenant- 1 e.i.c. ms. doc. 
governorship of the North- West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the city of Allahabad to Lucknow, and eight*-* miles * onnion, TaWea 
N.W. of the former. The road in this part of the route is 
bad; the country fertile, and studded with small villages. 

Lat. 25° 34', long. 81° 53'. 

HUTNEB. — A town in the British district of Belgaum, e.i.c. Ms. doc. 
presidency of Bombay, 72 miles N'.E. of Belgaum. Lat. 16° 43', 
long. 75° 8'. ^ 

HUTNOOR . — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or e.i.c. M8.doo. 
dominions of the Nizam, 150 miles N. from Hyderabad, and 
120 miles S.S.W. from Nagpoor. Lat. 19° 30', long. 78° 38'. 

HUTS 00. — A river rising in the petty native state of 
Korea, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, in lat. 23° 18', 
long. 82° 32', and, flowing in a southerly direction for forty-five 
miles, passes into the liuttunpoor district of the rajah of 
Berar’s dominions, which it traverses for sixty miles. Sub- 
sequently separating for twenty-five miles a detached portion 
of the Sumbulpoor British territory and the native state of 
Bootea from Berar, it falls into the Mahanuddy river, in lat. 
21°60',Jong.82°46'. 

HUTTAll. — A town in the native state of I^derabad, or e.i.c. Mt. Doe. 
dominions of the Nizam,* 170 miles N.W. by N. from Hyder- 
abad, and 80 miles S.E. from Jaulnah. ' Lat. 19° 20', long. 77°. 

* Hal^anw, market- Wn from Hat, “market,” an^anw, “ town.*i»®^ 
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‘ E.I.C. Ml. Doe. IIUTTAH,^ in the British territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town* 
on the route from Allahabad to Saugor, 170 miles S.W. of the 
former, 61 N.E. of the latter. It situate on the right bank 
of thb river Sonar, has a bazar, and is the residence of a prin- 
cipal assistant to the commissioner in the Saugor and NeAudda 
district. Elevation^ above the sea 1,183 feet. Lat. 24° 8', 

—Franklin. Cool. , ^ , • 

of OuDdelkhand. long. 79 4Cr . 

B.i.c.]f8.Doc. IIUTTALEE, in the^Uaman division of the Punjab, a town 
situated thirty miles from the right bank of the Indus, 138 
miles N.N. W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 31° 55 ', long. 70° 28'. 

E.I.C. Ml. Doc. lITJTTEEN, in the British district of Goorgaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of tlie North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from l)elhi to Muttra, 47 miles N. W. of the latter. Lat. 
28° 2', long. 77° 1 ^. 

Garden, Tabifi of IIUTTIPOOII, ill the British district of Furruckabad, lieu- 

Routei,40. tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village 
on the route from Allygurh cantonment to that of Futtehgurh, 
and seven miles N.W. of the latter. The road in this part of 
the route is sandy, and generally heavy; the country level, 
open, and well cultivated. Lat. 27° 25', long. 79° 35'. 

E.i.c.Mi.Doe. HUT W ASS, in the British territory of Saugur and Ner- 

budda, licutenant-goveruorslnp of the North-West Provinces, 
a town on the route from Baitool to Saugur, 70 miles N.N.E. 
of the former. Lat. 22° 16', long. 78° 23'. 

IIUZAEA, one of the subdivisions of the Punjab, situate at 

> India Financial nortli-casteru extremity, between Peshawur and Gholab 

piip.9 Peb.i853. Singh’s dominions, and lately placed under the jurisdiction of 

IS April, ISAS, the commissioner of Peshawur.^ — See Punjab. 

E.I.C. Ml. Due. TiyATNUGGUB. — A town in the native state of Hyder- 

abad or dominions of the Nizam, 10 miles S.E. by E. from 
Hyderabad, and 110 » miles N. by E. from Kurnool. Lat. 
17° 19', long. 78° 40'. 

I E.i.c.Tri(( surr. HYBUTPOOll,^ in Sirhind, a village on the route from 
Hansi to Lodiana, and 54 miles N. of the former town. It is 


iTablAofRoutei, 

40. 

* Joum. Ai. Soc. 
Ben«. 188S,p.478 
— Oeol, Rem. bc- 


situate in a level country, liable to be overflowed during, inunda- 
tions of thf' river Gagur ; and at that time the road in this part 
of the roll to is impracticable for caAiages or artillery, though 

* Garden* describoB it as a largp town; SVerest,* however, styles it •- 


Iveea MlKapMF»i^'llacre. 
■odSaufor. ^ ^ 
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at other times good. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,030 iniles.^ * ivibief 
Lat. 29“ 61', long. 76“ 2'. ***■ 

HTDASPES. — See Jiielttm. 

HTDEEABAD,^ or the territory of the Nizam, an cj^ten- » E.i.c.Mf.Doo. 
sive realm of Southern India, the name by which it is thus 
distinSfiished being that of the city which is its capital. The 
form of the territory is that of a trapc'^ium, the base of which 
is about 420 miles in a direction from north-east to south-west, 
from Ilumpasagra, in lat. 15° 10', long. 7G°, to Miilcaulgherry, 
in lat. 17° 49', long. 81° 30'; its north-eastern side extends 
from south-east to north-west, a distance of 300 miles, from 
Mulcaulgherry, above mentioned, to Moil Ghaut, in lat. 21° 40', 
long. 77° 15' ; its north-western, in a direction from north-east 
to south-west, a distance of 220 miles, from Mcil Ghaut, as 
above, to Phooltaumba, lat. 19° 47', long. 74° 40'; and the 
south-western, a distance of 330 miles, from Phooltaumba to 
Ilumpasagra. Though such is the general outline of the 
country, the boundaries are marked by numerous sinuosities, 
causing them to deviate greatly from right lines. The territory 
lies between lat. 15°10' -21° 42', long. 74° 40'-~81°82'; is 
476 miles in length from south-west to north-east, and about 
the same distance in breadth. The area is estimated at 
95,337 square miles.^ It is bounded on the north-east by the > TrFi^n. sumj 
territory of the rajah of Nagpore ; on the south-east by ter- 
ritory subject to the presidency of Madras, and the territory 
lately belonging to the nawaub of Kuriiool ; on the west by 
territory subject to the presidency of Bombay ; on the north- 
west by territory belonging to tlie presidency last named, by 
the territory of Gwalior, or of the family of Scindia, and by 
the British districts of Saugor and Nerbudda. Within the 
western part of the territory, arc isolated some small British 
possessions. The Hyderabad territory is* a tract of consider- 
able elevation, on an average vailing probably from 700 
to 800 feet above the level of tlie sea, and some granitic 
summits attain an elevation of 2,500 feet.^ The elevation of ’ Joum. am . Soe. 
the city of Hyderabad is laid down on barometrical measure- — voylJJ!* Rc’^ 
ment as 1,072 feet^ above the same level. With the Exception 9" Oeoiogy of 
of the valley of the Taptee, at the nortlyem extremity of the * ibid. ^ 
territory, and which is bohnded on the north by the Vindhya 
range, and on the south 1)y the high land of the Godavery, the 
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\^hole drainage of the country is either from west to east, or 
from north-west to south-east, discharging itself into the Bay 
of Bengal by tho channels of tlic Godavery and the Kistna. . 
The drainage of tho valley of the Tapteo, flowing westward, is 
discharged into the Gulf of Cambay. The geological forma- 
tions are on a large scale ; in tho north-west being of tflb great 
‘Report on Mud. yolcanic formation* eitending through the greater part of the 
Statistics of Doccan, and principally trap, but in some parts basalt. In the 
Hydrabad, 123. southern, and the south-western parts, the forma- 

iiV(itorBc*rie8 of hciiig granite, gneiss, syenite, and quartz, 

pages)— Mac- In the nortli-east part of the territory, along the right bank of 
Oeoi^yofthe* tlio Godavcry, there is much sandstone, some of it carboni- 
jmirn**As* soc Though this territory is for the most part an undu- 

Bong. 1833, pp. lating plain,® there arc many isolated hills and ranges of 
Repo^ra gwi 7’ moderate elevation. That® in the vicinity of tho city of 
^®y especially be noted. Tho Hyderabad territory 
-w'aikcr.oncoai- is withiu thc iiifluciice of the south-west monsoon, and the 
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average annual fall of rain is stated to he about thirty-two 
inches.^ From this circumstance, and tho moderate declivity 
of the surface, it is a well-watered tract, rivers being numerous, 
and tanks or artificial pieces of water very abundant. Of 
rivers, thc Godavery, rising on the eastern declivity of tho 
Western Ghats, near Nassick, in the British district of 
Ahmedniiggar, takes a course south-east for about ninety 
miles, to I’liooltairiba, where it touches on this territory, and, 
continuing to flow along the border south-eastward for seventy 
miles,- to Mungi, in lat. 19^ 27', long. 75° 30', there enters the 
Hyderabad territory^, through which it holds a course nearly 


easterly for about IGO miles, to thc vicinity of Lasona, in lat. 
19"^ 7', long. 77° 5'. At that place, it, on the left side, receives 
thc Doodiia, a considerable stream flowing from tho north- 
west ; and eighty-fivh miles lower down, or farther eastward, it, 
ill lat. 18° 48', long. 77° 55', receives on the right side the 
Manjera, a large river coming from the south. « It thence con- 
tinues to hold a course generally easterly for about 100 milet, 
to Kulaisur, in lat. 18° 52', long. 79° 53', where, Ofi the left 


side, it ^A^deives thc Pranheeta, a large river from the nortk; 
—Biun^Narra? conflueuco tumiug *south-east, flows for about 

of Ro utif from 155 nules in that direction, along •the south-western basebf 
SrftSjolSum.^ the mountains* of Bustar, to Kottodr, in lat. 17° 29', long. 
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81° 29^, where it passes into Orissa. Below Eulaisur, it flows 
parallel to the north-eastern boundary of the Hyderabad ter- 
ritory, towards that of Nagpore, and on an average about eight 
or ten miles distant froin^t. Thus, the total length of this 
great river, by the border and through the territory, is a'bout 
660 ifftles, for above 200 of which it is navigable® from June 
to February. The Wurda, rising in ^he Deogarh Mountains, 
in the territory of Nagpore, flows south-west for a few miles, 
and touching on this territory at Hudra, lat. 21° 35', long. 
78° 26', thence flows towards the soutli-east 170 miles, till 
near Chanda, and in lat. 19° 55', long. 79° 15', it on the right 
side receives the Payne Ounga, a large river from the west ; 
continuing to flow in a south-easterly direction for sixty miles, 
it, at Chumprai, iji lat. 19° 37', long. 79° 52', on the left side, 
receives the Waingunga, flowing from the north. Below the 
confluence, the united stream, now called the Pranheeta, flows 
in a tortuous direction, but generally south, for about eighty 
miles, to Kulaisur, in lat. 18° 62', long. 79° 63'. The stream, 
through nearly its whole length of course, whether denomi- 
nated tho AVurda or the Pranheeta, is the boundary between 
this territory and that of Nagpore. It is navigable^ for about 
170 miles. Tho Kistna, rising near iMahabulishwur, in the 
Western Ghats, holds a course south-east for about 320 miles, 
to lat. 16° 10', long. 76° 18', where it touches, and ten miles 
farther passes into, this territory, through which it flows in a 
direction generally north-east for about seventy-five miles, to 
Kadloor, in lat. 16° 24', long. 77° 20', where it on the loft side 
receives the Beema from the north-west; after which acces- 
sion, turning south-east, it flow^s eighty miles in that direction, 

• to its confluence with the Toongabudra, in lat. 15° 58', bng. 
78° 19', where it turns north-east, and flovrs 180 miles, to lat. 
16° 60', long. 80° 10', at which point it passes into the territory 
known as the Northern Circars. From the confluence to the 
point last named, it forms the south-eastern boundary of the 
Hyderabad territory towards Eurnoul and the British district 
of .Guntoor. Thus, its total length of course connected with 
this territory is 845 miles, during which, however, *4n conse- 
quence of the ruggedness and declivity of its bed, it is of little 
use as a channel of naviglition. The Toongabudra, formed by 
the junction of the rivdts Toonga and Budra in tlysore, flows* 
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north-eastward, and at Moodlapoor, in lat. 15° 8', long. 76° 1', 
first touches this territory, along the south-eastern boundary of 
whicli it flows, separating it from the British district of Bel- 
laiy and the territory of .Kumoul fiar a distance of 200 miles, 
to its confluence with the Kistna. Many other streams (con- 
siderable rivers during the annual periodical rains, buf much 
reduced in volume at o^her times of the year) are discharged 
into these main channels of drainage. Tanks aro, as before 
observed, numerous, and some of them are of very great size, 

• journ. Ai. Soe. as that at Paklial, which is at least thirty miles^ in circuit. 

^i^aikei'on They are generally formed by throwing an embankment across 

Geoioify of tiio the lower end of a valley, and thus causing the stoppage and 

NiMDi’f X6rritory ^ ^ ^ ir ir o 

accumulation of the water of such streams as may flow 
into it. 

The climate may be considered in general good, and as there 
are no arid, bare deserts, similar to those of Rajpootana and 
some other tracts of Northern India, the hot winds are less 
felt. In tlie vicinity of the city of Hyderabad, the mean tem- 

• Report on Mod. perature^ in the house, according to observations made at sun- 
rise, at two o’clock in the afternoon, and at sunset, for one 
year, was in January, 74.J°; February, 76^°; March, 84°; 
April, 91 a°; May, 93°; June, 88°; July, 81°; August, 80^°; 
Septcraber,79°; October, 80°; November, 76 J°; December, 74 i°; 
giving as an annual mean 81^°.” The south-west monsoon 
commences about the beginning of June, and ends about the 
beginning of October, and, as is usually the case, brings heavy 
rains. After it has ceased, variable weather continues fora 
few weeks; andthis^is followed by the north-east monsoon, 
bringing rains, thougli less heavy tliau those accompanying the 
forilicr. At midwinter the variation of temperature^ in the 
northern part of the territory is very great and sudden. The 
mornings arc very cold, and ice is formed; but the days ore 
hot, the thermometer sometimes reaching 80° in the shade. 
The closing monsoons are considered the most unhealthy 
periods of the year, producing fevers and agues, but in general 
not of formidable types, except in the vicinity of extensive . 
marshy jflngles. Diseases of the spleen are common in the 
vicinity of the Godav^ry.^ Cholera^ is not a prevalent disease, 

^WftiiTe T/Tour and when it does occur, is consequent on famine. Diseases of 

Territoriill”*^ ^he oyes are prevalent in the sandstohe districts. The wells 
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in general yield impure, unpalatable water, productive of 
disease, especially the dracunculus or guinea-worm, from which 
those who use the water from tanks or streams are exempt. 

Scarcely any attempt appears to have been made to investi- 
gate the zoology of this extensive country. From its numerous 
junglfs, it must abound in game, and in the beasts that prey 
on it. Tigers are very numerous, ai^d the large leopard, as 
well as the cheta or hunting-leopard, lurks in every covert. The 
nylgau, and other antelopes, are numerous, and wild buffaloes 
harbour in the extensive forests towards the north-east fron- 
tieVr Homed cattle, for burthen and draught, are of fine quali- 
ties, being of good size, strong, and hardy. There is considerable 
care given to selecting good breeds, and the young animals 
are allowed to continue witli their dams in a state approaching 
to wildness until they arc nearly full-grown. 

The soil is in general fertile, though in some parts it consists 
of chilka, a red and gritty mould, little fitted, from the coarse- 
ness of its particles, for purposes of agriculture. Eesembling 
the last, but composed of particles more minute, is lalzumcen, 
a soil also of reddisli hue, and considered by Walker® to be 
formed of the remains of broken-down ant-hills, which are sur- 
prisingly numerous in this country. Thus, observes the writer 
just referred to, “ wc sec that those insects, usually looked upon 
as troublesome and destructive pests, are not without their use 
in a grand natural operation. The peculiar acid (the formic), 
which is their chief agent, acts on the alkali and lime, and most 
'probably on the silica of the rock debris, pulverizing it, and 
facilitating, in all probability, fresh combinations. The soil, 
when manured, is fitted for the reception of all kinds of crops, 
without reference to season.” Though less extensive than 
those just enumerated, the regur or block cotton soil occurs 
in many places, and is esteemed the best of any, and, as indi- 
cated by the epithet above applied to it, peculiarly suited for 
the cultivation of cotton. It requires no manure, except that 
left by sheep generally fed on it fallowed, previously to its cul- 
tivation. « This is, however, an important resource, as flocks of 
sheep are everywhere to be seen. There is also k %pil deno- 
minated talao-ka-jumeen, sS black earth, dug from the bottoms 
of tanks, )pLt not much pihsed, being a stiff clay, and containing 
a profusion of small freibh-water shells. Its extrqpo tenacity is 
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found unfavourable to vegetation, which is farther thwarted by 
a large impregnation of carbonate of soda. This, however, is 
collected from it in great quantities, for manufacturing and 
commercial purposes. All those soils efTorvesce with acids, 
tliereby indicating that they contain carbonate of lime. Through- 
out tliis territory, the ground, wherever left uncultivated even 
but for a year or two, becomes covered with a low jungle, com- 
posed chiefly of the Cassia auriculata and Zizy phus microphylla. 
In process of time, the appearance of the jungle is enlivened by 
the growth of numerous trees, of which the principal^ are — 
Butea frondosa, Bombax heptaphyllum, Erythrina indico, 
Hyperantliera moringa. Cassia fistuhij, Annona reticulata, Melia 
azcdirachta, Bauhinia parviflora, Capparis trifoliata, Eicus 
indica, Eicus rcligiosa, Bombax gossipinum, Eeronia elephantum, 
and several species of acacia. The toddy-palm, Borassus 
flabelliformis, and Phamix sylvcstris, are extensively cultivated 
on account of their sap, which is drawn off copiously, and fer- 
mented into an intoxicating beverage. The cocoanut-tree 
cannot bo brought to high perfection, even with the greatest 
care, accompanied by the most favourable circumstances; 
and in consequence, its cultivation is very circumscribed. 
Mango and tamarind-trees occur in great numbers about the' 
villages. The betel-vine is also cultivated, but in no groat 
quantities. The principal grain crops are — rice, of which there 
are no less than eight varieties, wlieat, maize of various kinds, 
jowar (llolcus sorghum), bajra (IIolcus spicatus), ragg^ 
(Cyuosurus corocaiius) ; of oil-plants, mustard, Sesamum 
orientalc, and Eiciniis communis or castor-oil plant. Of 
leguminous growths there arc — Dolichos lablab, Dolichos gla- 
diaKis, Fhaseolus mungo, chenna (Cicer arietinum). Melons, 
cucumbers, gourds, and some other cucurbitacea, are largely 
grown, and form important articles of diet. The gardens pro-^ 
ducc onions, garlic, carrots, radishes, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
coriander, ginger, turmeric, various kinds of arrtaranth, used as 
potlierbs. Tobacco is cultivated, but not to a great extent. 
Cotton, indigo, and sugarcane, arc tlio more importairt object^' 
of the agriculturist’s care. A1 (Morinda citrifolia) and chay- 
root (Oldenlandia urqbellata), valuable dyes, occur wild, anid 
are also cultivated. 

There appo^^r to be scarcely any manufactures for the supply 
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of external commerce. For home supply, the wool of the 
native sheep is extensively manufactured into blankets and 
other coarse woollen fabrics. Cotton is also manufactured 
into coarse fabrics.- The most important department of 
manufacturing industry is, however, silk ; the material being 
tussei*? or that gathered in tlie woods, the produce of a wild * a*, soc. 

species of worm. Hides, raw and tannc^, and both of domesti- — waikerl’on 
cated and wild quadrupeds, arc articles of some importance in 
commerce. Wild bees swarm in all the* jungles ; consequently River, 
wax and honey are very abundant and cheap. Lac, suitable 
for use as a resin or a dye, may be obtained in quantities far 
beyond the present extent of demand. Mucilaginous gums 
are produced in tlie woods and jungles in inexhaustible quan- 
tities, varying in kind from the best African gums ; and there 
are some not considered inferior® in quality to them. Of gum s w. i 84 i, p.Bi8 
resins, the most worth notice is that yielded by the Boswellia 
thurifera, considered to bo the olibanum of the ancients, about Pundeeiah 
Dcccamully, a resin yielded in great quantities by several 
Opecies of Gardenia, is much used in native pharmacy, and pro- 
bably might serve important purposes in tlie arts, but its pro- 
perties have not been adequately tested. Some sorts of nuts 
abundantly yield oils, which might prove important articles of 
commerce. Cordage is supplied by the common sunn-plant 
(Crotalaria juncca), also by some species of Bauhinia, and of 
admirable quality by Asclepias tenasissima. Caoutchouc is 
yielded by several forest-growths. Of timber, the teak (Tec- 
toha grandis) produced in this territory is stunted and indif- 
ferent ; but teak of fine quality is floated down^ the river * w. oie. 
from the forests of Ifagporc. Other valuable woods are 
Diospyros melanoxylon and Balbergia or sisu. * 

There ore no returns of the amount of population, but its 
relative density is probably not veiy’ low,* as the soil is on on 
average fertile, the climate good. If the relative density be 
asBumed at 12 % to the square mile, the aggregate will be 
10,666,080 persons. In the south-eastern part of the territory, 
the T^lopgoo language prevails, and tho population are gene- 
rally Telingas ; in the north-eastern part, the Gond language 
abd population are general! The Mahrqttas are most nume- 
rous in thereat. The M&ssulmans are chiefly to be met with 
about the capital, and *every where in the civi^and in the 
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military service of goveminent. The Telingas, though not in 
general in a liigiily advanced state of civilisation, are by no means 
sunk in barbarism. They generally inhabit straggling villages, in 
houses built of mud, with pyrami(]al roofs of palmyra-leaves, 
though a few dwellings are more substantially constructed 
of brick, and tiled. In some of the less-civilized parts, the 
habitations are mere sj^ieds of palmyra-leaves, or hovels made 
of bamboos and wattle. There is usually to each village a 
detached fort, constructed either of masonry or mud, of about 
fifty yards square, and containing the dwellings of the zemindar 
and his immediate dependants. There is a considerable number 
of Brahmins among the Telingas, and the diet of these, and the 
higher classes in general, consists of rice, wheat, vegetable 
curries, cakes flavoured with garlic or assafcDtida, and fried in 
butter. The Brahmins profess to abstain from animal food, 
but the zemindars of the Cooinbee caste consume mutton, 
poultry, and game. The lower orders aro obliged to subsist 
on ragi and other inferior sorts of grain ; all are addicted to 
intoxication with the fermented sap of various kinds of palms, 
and spirit distilled from the flowers of the inadhu (Bassia lati- 
folia). Tobacco is in general use both for smoking and chew- 
ing, as well as in the form of snuff. Bang, or the intoxicating 
narcotic obtained from hemp, and opium, are also in use, but 
to no great extent. The Gonds lurk in the hills and fastnesses : 
they are a wild and savage race ; yet it is stated that they may 
be rendered tractable and obedient by kind treatment. At 
present, the majority are nearly in a state of nature, shelterinf 
in caves or hollow trees, and feeding on game when obtainable ; 
at other times on vermin, reptiles, and wild roots or fruits. * 
The revenue of tlie Nizam is stated at 1,550,0002,^ The 
cities and places of chief note, viz., Hyderabad the capital, 
Secunderabad, JauMa, Jaafarabad, Beder, Janur or Chmur, 
Ellichpoor, Doulatabad, Golconda, Nirmal, Nander, Faleusha^ 
and Warangol, are described under their respective nameis in 
the alphabetical arrangement. , 

The military roads are in general good, especially in 
granitic trdets, where the prevailing material is easily beaten^ 
into a smooth, souu^ durable surface. The principal routee 
are, — 1. From north to south, from i^agpore, through the cil^ 

of Hyderabad to Bangalore; 2. from efouth-east to north-weeC, 
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from IVEddras and Mojpulipatam, througli the city of Hyderabad, 
to Poona, and thence to Bombay ; 3. from Bouth-caet to north- 
west, from the city of Hyderabad to Aurungabad. 

The subsidiary force mqjntaincd by the British goTemmcnt 
under the terms of the treaty with the Nizam, concluded in 
the yftr 1800, consists of 10,028 men.* The Nizam’s military 
force consists of four separate descriptions of troops : — 1. The 
auxiliary force, organized under British oilicers, as a substitute 
for the contingent of 6,000 infantry and 9,(X)0 cavalry. This 
force, consisting of 8,000 men, is composed of regular troops, 
officered from flio Company’s army, and paid by the Nizam’s 
government. 2. The irregular troops, consisting of cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, amounting to 16,000 men. 3. A 
miscellaneous irregular force, composed of Arabs, Scindccs, 
Moguls, and Seika, amounting to nearly 10,000 ; and, 4. the 
troops maintained by ameers and others from revenues assigned 
by government for their support, consisting of 4,749 men. 

To deduce from the earliest available sources the history of the 
countries which constitute the dominions of the Nizam, w'ould 
require more space than could be spared for the purpose in 
such a compilation as the present. The Nizam himself^ derives 
his authority from a chief named Azof Jah, w'ho held high com- 
mand under Aurengzebe, and who, while nominally bearing 
allegiance to that sovereign, and administering the government 
of the Deccan as his viceroy, actually established himself there 
- as an independent prince. This chief, known as Nizam-ool- 
Moolk (Regulator of the State), died in 1748, at the age of 
upwards of 100 years, and the right of succession to his power 
and authority was fiercely contested among his descendants. 
The claimants most favoured were two. One of these, Nuzir 
Jung, the second son of the deceased ruler, being on the spot 


* regiments of native infantiy, at 948 5,6S8 
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1 troop European horse-artillery 416 
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nrhen his father died, had seized the treasure, and obtained the 
support of the army; and, moreover, fortified his claim by an 
alleged renunciation of the right of succession on the part of 
his elder brother. The other, navied Mozuffer Jung, was a 
grandson of Nizam-ool-Moolk, by a favourite daughter ; and to 
him it was said the succession was conveyed by testamentary 
bequest. Each of the^c two candidates had the good fortune 
to secure the countenance and support of one of the great 
European powers then commencing their Ccireer of contention 
for supremacy in the East ; tlie English espousing the cause of 
Nazir J ung, the Ercneh, that of his rival MoziifTer J ung ; but 
after a very brief period, dissensions between the commander 
and liis officers caused the retirement of the Ercncli force from 
the field; and Mozuffer Jung, deprived of its support, became 
the prisoner of Nazir Jung. Dillercnccs now arose between 
the latter and his English allies, and their assistance was with- 
drawn. Nazir Jung subsequently gave himself up to idleness 
and sensual pleasure ; a majority of the officers of his army, 
seduced by the Eroiieh, fell from their allegiance, and by the 
hand of one of them, ho perished in a conflict with a body of 
French troops, which liad mustered to attack bis camp. 
Mozuffer Jung was now undisputed viceroy of the Deccan, 
exercising his authority, however, under the control of the 
French commander Dupleix, whoso will was supreme. But 
Mozuffer Jung was not destined long to enjoy even the appear- 
ance of power. lie fell in an affray with some Patan chiefs, 
who, having been instrumental in placing him on the throne, 
were disappointed in the amount of reward to which they 
thought their services entitled. A new occupant of the seat 
of power was now to be sought ; and the French, passing over 
an infant son of Mozuffer Jung, selected Salabut jQng, 
brother of Nazir JUhg, to bo ruler of the Dcccan. new 
claimant for the dignity, howxwer, shortly afterwards appeared, * 
in the person of Ghazcc-ood-deen, the eldest sen of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, who advanced to Aurungabad at the head of a lia%e 
army, to assort the right which Nazir J ung allege^ to havfk;^. 
been renfodnccd. Salabut Jung, aided by the French, prepared 
for resistance ; but the impending dontest between the brotbeea: 
was averted by the sudden death of the elder, Ghazee-ood-deenji^ 
brought aboyit, it has been said, by poison ; and though tho 
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Mabrattas by whom^be was supported, continued for tbeir 
own purposes to maintain hostilities, their unvarying ill- 
success disposed them to listen to proposals for procuring 
their absence on the usus} terms. The English and French, 
however, continued to struggle for power and influence in the 
DeccA ; but the latter were compelled, after a while, by the 
danger of their own possessions, to withdraw from the support 
of Salabut Jung, who, thus weakened, and apprehensive, 
moreover, of the designs of a younger brother, Nizam Ali, 
entered into an engagement by which he promised to dismiss 
the French from his country and service, and renounce all 
connection Avith them. In 1761, this weak prince Avas de- 
throned by Ilia youngest brother, Nizam Ali, Avhom, contrary 
to the advice of the most judicious of his French counsellors, 
he had intrusted with power, Avhich avus used to supplant tho 
donor. Two years afterwards, tlie usurper made further ac- 
knowledgment of his brother’s favour, by putting him to death. 
In 1765, he ravaged the Carnatic, exercising in his course a 
measure of cruelty far beyond what was necessary to his pur- 
pose ; but he retired on tlic approach of a British force. Still, 
the British government was anxious to be on better terms 
with liim, partly from apprehension of his future hostility in 
alliance with other powers as unscrupulous as himself, and 
partly from a desire to obtain his coiieurreiice to their retention 
of a maritime district knoAAm by tho name of the Northern 
Circars, formerly possessed by the French, but now occupied 
by the English, who had fortified their right by the firman of 
the emperor. ^ 

Nizam Ali was straitened for money (an infirmity which has 
clung to tiie Hyderabad state to tho present time), and,* in 
1766,' k new treaty was concluded, not unacceptable to either 
parfy^ -under which the East-Iudia Company engaged to “ have 
a body of their troops ready to settle the affairs of hisTiigh- 
ness’s governme>nt, in everything that is right and proper,” 
subject, however, to withdraw^al when their own possessions, or 
the peace, and tranquillity of the Carnatic, might be in danger, 
and to pay^ as a consideration for the free gift of the^ Circars, 
a sum of five lacs every yeifr in which the assistance of their 
troops should not be required. Thoie were other stipulations ;■ 
and among them one reserving the life-right of ]^zalut Jung, 
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a brother of Nizam AH, in one of the J&ircars, subject to his 
good beliavioiir. The aid of British troops was afforded, os 
provided by the treaty, to enable Nizam Ali to proceed against 
Hydor Ali Khan, then rapidly risipg into power ; but, after a 
good deal of vacillation, Nizam Ali j)referred to unite with that 
adventurer. The allies, however, were uiiprosperous, allied the 
Nizam was compelled ^to sue for peace, which was concluded 
by a new treaty in 1768. By the sixth article, the East-Iudia 
Company and the nabob of the Cairnatic (who W’as a party to 
the treaty) were to be always ready to send two battalions of 
sc[)oj's, and six pieces of artillery manned by Europeans, 
whenever tlie Nizam should require them, and the situation of 
affairs would allow of such assistance being rendered, the Nizam 
paying the expense during the time such force should be 
employed in this service. In 1782, Bazalut Jung died; but 
the Company did not obtain possession of the circar held by 
him till 1788. The pcisheush, or payment to be made to the 
Nizam on account of the Circars, had fallen into arrear, and 
was not adjusted till even a later period. These matters, how- 
ever, Imving been at length arranged, tho British governor- 
general, Lord Cornwallis, in 1780, addressed a letter to tho 
Nizam, explaining and interpreting the treaty of 1768, but 
declining to enter into any new treat}^, as had been suggested. 
This letter of the Covernor-Generars was subsequently declared, 
by a resolutitm of the House of Commons, to have been meant, 
and to have had tlie full force of a treaty executed in due form. 
]n this letter, the Cover nor- General agreed that tho force 
stipulated for in th^ sixth article of the treaty of 1768 should 
be granted whenever applied for, provided it was not to bo 
enfployed against any pow'cr in alliance with the Company. 
In tho following year, on the breaking out of the wdt with 
Tippoo, son of iiydcr Ali, a treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance was concluded between the Nizam, the Peishwa, and 
the British government. Tippoo purchased peace at the sacri- 
fice of half his dominions, and the Nizam had no reason to be 
dissatisfied with his share of the spoil. At a later period, the 
Nizam^ being engaged in war with the Mahrattas, claimed the 
assistance of the l^ritish govenfment under the subsisi^^g. 
relations between them ; but tho Sovernor-General, Sir John 
Shore, refui^d to afford it, and the Nizam was consequently 
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obliged to couc1udo\an ignominious peace with his enemy. 
This refusal, and its }|csults, so incensed tho Nizam, that ho 
requested that two bat^lions, stationed at his capital as a sub- 
sidiary force, should bo^ withdrawn. The Nizam now sought 
safety in tho entertainment of a party of Frenchmen, who, 
however, were dismissed, in accordance with the provisions of a 
treaty concluded in 1798, under tho i administration of tho 
earl of Mornington, afterwards Manpiip Wellesley, who was 
most anxious to rid India of all French influence. By this 
treaty, a subsidiary force, augmented to 0,000 sepoys, with a 
due proportion of field-picecs, was assigned to the service of 
tho Nizam. On the fall of Tippoo Sultan, and the annihilation 
of the sti^te of Seriiigapatam, the Nizam participated largely in 
the division of its territory, under the partition treaty of 1799, 
and his share was increased on the Peishwa’s withdrawal from 
the treaty. In 1800, the subsidiary force with the Nizam was 
further augmented, and the pecuniary payment for its main- 
tenance was commuted for a cession of territory. Tho territory 
ceded for this purpose consisted of the acquisitions made from 
Tippoo allotted to the Nizam, under the treaty of Seringapatam 
in 1792, and the treaty of Mysore, concluded in 1799, after 
the destruction of Tippoo's power and government. Tims the 
Nizam secured tho future defence of his person and state, 
without any sacrifice eitiicr of money, or of any portion of his 
original dominions, the territory assigned for payment of the 
subsidiary force having been acquired under the protection and 
influence of the power which now undertook to maintiiiu his 
authority by moans w'hich itself had placed sat his disposal. In 
1804, on the conclusion of the first Mahratta war, the Nizam 
obtained further territorial advantages, and at the termination 
of the second, in 1817, certain exchanges between the Company 
and himself took place, some of them made for mutual con- 
venience, others to gratify tho Nizam’s wishes. The precise 
position of tho Nizam, in regard to the British goveniment, is 
determined by the treaties above referred to, and it docs not 
materially* differ from that of other states with which that 
government maintains subsijiiary alliances. Nizam Ali, of 
whom mention by no means to his honour has been made in 
the course of this narratiVb, closed a long and guilty life, in 
1803. He was succeeded by bis son Secunder Jali{ with whom 
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the Company’ confirmed all existing troij)Ses. His feeble and 
unprosperous rule was terminated by hi/j death in 1829, when 
he was succeeded by his eldest but ilUgitimate son, to whom 
the, existing engagements w^re again confirmed. . Under this 
prince the misgovernment of tlio country has continued and 
increased. A host of mercenary troops, entertained by l&m, so 
far from contributing the purpose of defence, have been a 
terror both to government and people ; the administration of 
justice, or even the semblance of it, was almost unknown, 
while debt, public and private, was allowed to accumulate to 
an enormous extent. Tlic British government was at one time 
creditor for arrears of payments duo to it, to the amount of 
between five and six hundred thousand pounds. This claim, to 
the continued increase of which thero seemed no probable limit, 
was strongly pressed on the notice of the Xizam’s government, 
and its arrangement was at length eflected by a territorial 
cession, the revenues of the districts thus sequestrated being 
applicable both to the reduction of the debt,® and the main- 
tenance of tlie Nizam’s military contingent. 

llY’UEKABx\U,* ♦ the principal place in the territory of 
the Nizam, is situate on the river liliissi, hero between 400 
and 500 feet^ wide. Thp environs have a wild but highly 
picturesque appearance, being overspread with granite® hills 
and i.solatcd rocks, some of hemispherical form, others of cubical 
or columnar. Approached from the west, the appearance of 
Hyderabad is very striking: “The palace^ and numerous 
mosques rising above the surrounding buildings, give it an air 
of grandeur, which ,is much strengthened by the very superb 
pile of building erected as the British Ecsidcncy.” Tho town 
is^'feebly fortified by a wall of stone, too w'eak to stand a 
moment against battering-guns, though adequate for protec- 
tion against predatory attacks. The ground plan inclosed by 
the wall is a trapezoid, the longest or north-western side of 
which, extending along the right bank of thfe river Mussi, is 
about two miles and three-quarters in length;® the soiith- 
eastern, two miles ; the southern, one mile ; the south-western, 
one ai^tf tlircc-quartcrs. There is a considerable suburb On the 
left side of the rivci^ and in this 'quarter is situate the British 

* Haidarabad, Lion-town, w Haidar^own; Haidar, being either a 
propSr name, ar meaning " lioD.” ‘ 
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Besidency, the communication between it and the city and 
palace being maiutiAned by a handsome stone bridge. This 
fine structure, plaurled and executed by a British officer* 
in 1831, is built^ oi\ stj^uared granite stone, and has eight 
arches, semielliptical, \ach of fifty-six feet span and eigfiteen 
feeWriso, with piers ten feet wide ; the breadth of the bridge 
being twenty-four feet. There is, besides, on the left or 
northern side, a land-arch of seventy-seven feet span and sixteen 
feet rise. The total cost was 10,2()0?. * “ The city^ is crowded 
wdth buildings of all descriptions, from the siakdy and stupen- 
dous palaces of the nobility and other men of rank and \Ycalth, 
to the low and dirty hovels of the poor. The construction of 
the houses of the great is entirely native, displaying little or 
no taste. ‘ Tliey are erected too close to each other, renderijig 
their situations unpleasantly confined, if not unhealthy.” The 
streets, some of which are paved witli stone, arc in general 
narrow. In addition to the water of the ]\Iussi, the place 
is abundantly supplied from numerous wells, in various parts 
of the tow'n. Besides the palace of the Nizam (a large building 
in the usual stylo of native grandeur), the most remarkable 
structures are the principal mosque and the British Residency. 
The mosque is a large stone edifice, built after the model of 
the Kaaba of Mecca, but devoid of ornament or any architec- 
tural beauty. The British Residency “ consists** of a basement 
story of arches, and two others above it with wings, connected 
by a continuation of the basement story of arches, finished 
with a balustrade. The principal front is dLstingiiished by an 
enormous portico of the Corinthian order, decidedly too large 
for the building. On the three points of the pediment are 
three statues, and in the centre the Company’s arms in alto- 
rilievo. The Corinthian columns arc formed of white chunam, 
beautifully polished, and extend from tife'basc, which is on the 
summit of a noble flight of twenty-two steps, to the top of the 
upper stoT}^ aOii each side of this flight of steps stands a 
colossal sphinx. The interior of tlie portico, the cornices, &c., 
are orn^^mented in the richest style of Grecian architecture, 
executed in white cl|unam, and forming most appi’opriate and 
elegant decorations, the paVement beneath being of b*iack and- 

* Major OUphant, now fl853) deputy-ohairman of the East-lndia 
Gompanj. • 
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white marble. There is a large court in fl*ont, with a circular 
basin of water in the centre, stocked wkjh aquatic birds, and 
planted rouud with various fruit-bearin^and other trees : the 
wdiolc is inclosed by a wall, with t\jfo /gateways.” The state 
apartments are on the upper story, ai.d form a suite superb 
beyoud description. There is perhaps more of splendour \han 
of good taste displayed^ in the style of decoration ; but they 
are admirably adapted to delight tlie natives. Of the antiqui- 
ties of the city, the most remarkable is the Chaur Mauar, or 
Eour Minarets,® a curious relic of the past, raised upon the spot 
Avhere the four principal streets of the city meet. It is built 
upon four grand arches, through which tlie thoroughfares run, 
and above arc several stories of apartments, formerly employed 
for academic purposes, each being a seminary for tho study of 
different . arts and sciences. No longer, however, a seat of 
learning, these chambers arc now turned into warehouses. 
Above, and lowering on high, rise the four lofty minarets, 
whence the building derives its name.* Tho effect of the 
whole, from either of the four streets, is very grand and 
striking. In the environs of the city are many line gardens, 
containing gorgeous pavilions. Among tliem, that of the 
minister of the Ni/am is represented as marvellously beautiful. 
“It^ is inclosed, after the Asiatic manner, by high walls, the 
centre containing a large marble basin filled with water, and 
fed by numerous fountains, their silvery columns being mingled 
with stately cypress-trees. The pavilions, galleries, and ter- 
races around arc built and ornamented in tho richest stylo of 
Oriental architecture^ that beautiful carved trellis-work, which 
always produces so exquisite an effect, frequently intervening, 
whitd the painting and gilding arc equally profuse and striking.” 
The country about Hyderabad abounds with fine tanks or 
artificial pieces of water of great dimensions. One, called 
Husain Sagur, four miles north of the city, and close to the 
British cantonment® of Secunderabad, is about three miles in 
Icngtli and two in breadth ; another, a few miles to the south, 
is stated to be twenty miles in circuit. • 

Tliere fe* no tolerable approximation to a trustworthy esti- 
-mate of the population, which {)rohably does not exceed 

* ChaLar Miiiar, “four turrets fromVhahar, “four,” and Manar, 
'turret, or minaret.** « ; 
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200,000, of whom aWge proportion are Musaulmana. Elera* 
tion above the sea Ut^O feet.^ Distance from Mangalore, 
N.B., 498 miles; Bmgalore, N., 373; Bellary, N.E., 229; 
Madras, N.W., 389; «oipbay, 8.E., 4't9; Nagporo, S., 314; 
Calcutta, S,W., 962. ^at. 17° 22', long. 78° 32'. 

ifftniEEGUmi,! in the territory of Oiido, a small town on 
the route from Lucknow cantonment to that of Pertabgurh, 
40 miles'-* S.E. of the former, 70 W.W. of the latter. It has a 
bazar, and is well supplied with good water. The road in this- 
part of the route is bad. Lat. 20° 37', long. 81° 17'. 

IIYDBENUGUR. — A town in the British district of Behar, 
presidency of Bengal, 50 miles W. of Sherghotty. Lat. 24° 30', 
long. 83° 59'. 

IIYDRABAD,' in Sinde, was formerly considered the prin- 
cipal town of that country, in consequence of its having been 
selected as the residence of the chief ameers, or those ruling 
the southern and principal part of the country. It is situate 
four miles B. of the eastern bank of the Indus, on an eminence 
of the low rocky range called the Gunjah Hills, and in an 
island inclosed between the Indus and the Bulailee, a branch 
w'hich, leaving tlio main stream about twelve miles above the 
town, communicates with it about fifteen miles below. The 
Bulailco flows about 1,000 yards eiist of the town, the base of 
the rampart being washed by a creek from it in the season of 
inundation, though the wdiole branch is dry when the river is 
low. This fortress, which w^as esteemed very strong by the 
Sindians, and would no doubt prove so in tlieir mode of w ar- 
fare, was built nearly on the site of the ancient Nerunkot, by 
Futteh Ali, the first ameer. The outline is irregular, corre- 
sponding with the winding shape of the hill’s brow*^, on the^very 
edge of which the walls, for the greater part of their extent, 
rise to the height of from fifteen to thirty feet. They are built 
of burnt bricks, and ore thick and solid at the base, but taper 
so^^uch, and are so greatly weakened by embrasures and loop- 
holes with which they are pierced, that a few well-directed shot 
would demolish any part, and expose the defenders to the fire 
of the assailants. The ramparts are fianked by rdiAid towers 
or lofty bastions, at intervals of 300 or 400 paces, which, com- 
bined with the height oj the hiU, give the place an imposing 

appearance. Where thb walls do not rise imme jjlately from the 
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edge of the declivity, the defence is stren^hened by a ditch of 
ten feet wide and eight deep. The rock p too soft to admit of 
being scarped, and slopes so gently, /imt if the wall were 
breached, the rubbish would rest on t^ face of tlie hill, and 
*Wood, Oxui,9o. afford footing for a stonning-party. lj[!ie plateau^ of the hill 
on which Ilydrabud is built, is a mile and a half long and^^TOO 
yards broad; the height is about eighty feet, and on the 
southern part arc the fortress and the suburbs or pettah. There 
are about 5,000 houses,* meanly constructed of mud, one-half of 
that number being within the fortress, the rest in the pettah. The 
fortress contained the residence of the ameers, and a massive 
tower built as the repository of their treasures. The bazar is 
extensive, forming one street the entire length of the town ; and 
it displays considerable bustle and appearance of business. The 
most important manufacture of llydrabad is that of arms of 
various kinds, matchlocks, swords, spears, and shields ; and the 
skill of the workmen is said to be scarcely inferior to that 
attained in Europe. There is also a considerable manufacture 
of ornamental silks and cottons. A cemetery,® which over- 
spreads the northern part of the eminence, contains the tombs 
of the deceased members of the Talpoor dynasty, and of the 
preceding one of the Kaloras. That of G holam 8hah Kalora is a 
beautiful quadrangular buildmg, with a handsome central dome. 
It is lined with fine marble, is highly ornamented with mosaic, 
and inscribed with sentences from the Koran. . The tomb of 
the late Ameer Kurum Ali is also a liaudsome quadrangular 
building, surmounted by a dome, and having a turret on each 
corner. When tlie Bclooclies, under the conduct of Futteh 
Ali, of the Talpoor tAbe, overthrew the Kalora dynasty, that 
succipssful chieftain gave to one branch of Ijis relatives Khyer- 
poor, with a considerable district attached ; to another, Meer- 
poor, and allowed his* tlirce brothers to share with himself the 
government of llydrabad and its dependent territory, compre- 
hending the greater part of tlie country. Sir C. Napier entered 
this place on the 20th February, 1813, having previously re- 
ceived, the submission of six of the ameers of Sindc. .Oh the 

— 

24th ho inarched out to give battle to Sheer Mahomed of 
Mcerport;, who yet remained in ariAs, and was posted in greaii 
force behind a ncighlfouring nullah, cwhieh had been partially 
fortified. The ameer was, however, attacked and defeated ; the 
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British force being ihus enabled to advance upon Meei^ore. 
Hydrabad is supposeilt to have a population of 24,000.^ Lat. 
25° 22', long. 68° 28'.^See Sindb. 

HTDBAMEYEE, m t]ic British district of Alligurh, lieu- 
tenant-govemorship of Ihe North-West Provinbes, a villrfge on 
the Wute, by Khasgunj, from Bareilly to Alligurh cantonment, 
and 23 miles^ S.E. of the latter, 49 N.E. of Agra. Lat. 27° 51', 
long. 78“ 28'. * 


I. 

IBRAHEEMPOEE, or IBEAinMABAD.— A town in 
the British district of Ghazceporc, lieutenant-governorship of 
the North-West Provinces. It has a population of 26,582.^ 
Distant E. from Ohazeepore town 60 miles. Lat. 25° 48', 
long. 84° 38'. 

IBEA.MPUTNA. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Nizam, 16 miles S.E. from Hyderabad, 
and 103 N.E. by N. from Kurnoul. Lat. 17° 11', long. 78° 42'. 

IDDOOli CON GAUDY. — A’ town in the British district 
of North Ganara, presidency of Madras, 61 miles N. of Man- 
galore. Lat. 13° 46', long. 74° 50'. 

IDULABAD. — A town in the native rtate of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 11 miles from the right bank of 
the Payne Gunga river, and 130 miles S.E. by S. from Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 19“ 89', long. 78“ 41'. ’ 

IDULABAD. — A. town in one of the recently sequestrated 
districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or dominions of the 
Nizamj 96 miles W. by 8. of Ellichpdor. Lat. 21° 1', long. 
76° 8'. 

lEE J. — A town in one of the recently sequestrated districts 
of the native state of Hyderabad, or dominions of the Nizam, 
29 miles W.N.W. of Kurnoul. Lat. 16°, long. 77° 43'. 

IHUBBHEB, in the Beechna Dooab division of the Punjab, 
a town situated 34 milek from the ri|;ht bank of Ihe Bavee, 
88 miles N.W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 81° 58', long. 
78° 40'. 
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IHTJNQ-, in the Jetch Dooab division the Punjab, a town 
situated on tlic Icfb bank of the Chenai^j, 104 miles W. by S. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 19', lo^g. 72° 28'. 

IKEET, in thq British district oP Allygurh, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route, by Khasganj, from Bareilly to Allygurh canton menff and 
seven ^ miles S.E. of the latter, Lat. 27° 53', long. 78° 14'. 

IKEEY. — See Eekaiiiee. 

IKOUNA, or EKOWNA. — A town in the British district 
of Ghazeepore, lioiitenant-governorahip of the North-West 
Provinces, situate tliree miles from the left bank of the Gauges 
river. Ikouna has a population of 7,005^ inhabitants. Distant 
E. from Ghazeepore town 43 miles. Lat. 25° 43', long. 84° 20'. 

ILLPOOR. — A town in the British district of Madura, 
presidency oi' Madras, situate 20 miles S. from Trichiiiopoly, 
and 48 miles E. by N. from Dindigul. Lat. 10° 32', long. 
78° 43'. 

IMJONG. — A town of Eastern India, in the British district 
of Siidiya, province of Assam, presidency of licngal, 59 miles 
E.S.E. of Sudiya. - Lat. 27° 28', long. 90° 32'. 

IMLAK,^ in tlie territory of Oude, a village on the route 
from the cantonment of Goruckpoor to that of Siiltanpoor, 
and 15^ miles N.E. of the latter. There is good encamping- 
ground near the village, and supplies may be had after due 
notice, the surrounding country being well cultivated. Tho 
road in this part of the route is good. Lat. 26° 15', long. 
82° 21'. 

IMLEA.~See Amtlea. 

IMEUTPOOll,** ill the British district of Furruckabad, 
lieutc*iant-goveriiorship of the North-West Provinces, tho 
principal place of the pergunnali of Islamgunge. It is ft small 
tovrn on tlio route from Shahjohanpore to Futtehgurh, 12* 
miles N. of the latter, and is situate less than a mile from 
the left bank of the Ganges, in a country extensively laid under 
water during the periodical ruins in tlie latter part of summeri 
but at other times displaying a scene* of great fertility, high 
cultivation,‘hfid luxuriant vegetation, interspersed with* ancient 
and fine groves of mangoes. Indigo is the chief crop, Therer 

* Amritpoor, or Imnatpoor, Neciar-town; from Amrit or TmrftV^ 
“ noctar,” and Pu^, “ town.” ^ 
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is a bazar in tlio toi^’n, and during the dry season the road is 
good. It is called Hamratpur by Tieffenthaler.^ Lat. 27° 32', 
long. 79°4(y. ^ 

INCriULKUEUNiAElJ, or EENCHULKUETJIfJEE.i— 
A jaghire or feudal dcpmidcncy of Golapore, in the territory of 
Bonffiay. These possessions, howevey, are hcld^ in enam, and 
not on surinjam tenure; and the Cplaporc state has conse- 
quently no right to claim military service from their chief. 
Tlie centre of the jagliire is in lat. 10° 41', long. 74° 2'. A 
part of the country, stretching to the Ghauts bordering on the 
Coiican, is rugged and jungly, but the greater portion lies on 
the plains, and is very productive. The revenue® is 75,000 
rupees.. The late chief was greatly burthened with debt, and 
his jaghire had become a prey to usurers, lie died in 1852, with- 
out leaving male issue, wlien his widow was permitted to adopt 
a successor, subject to certain conditions ; among which was the 
abolition of transit-duties and other objectionable taxes.^ 

INDAPOOli. — A town in the British district of Poonah, 
presidency of Bombay, 84 miles E.S.E. of Poonah. Lat. 
18° 8', long. 75° 5'. 

INDAEUM.— A town in tlie native state of Nagi)oor, or 
dominions of the rajah of Bcrar, situate tliree miles from the 
left bank of the Wein Gunga, and 138 miles 8.E. by S. from 
Nagpoor. Lat. 19° 25', long. 80° 6'. 

INDEE. — A town in the British district of Sholapoor, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 136 miles N.E. by E. df Belgaum. Lat. 
17° 10', long. 76° 1'. 

INDEEAOTEE.— A river rising in lat. 19° 56', long. 81° 50', 
in Bustar, one of the districts of Nagpoor, or the rajah of 
Berar’s dominions, and, flowing in a south-westerly dire»rtion, 
falls into the Godavery river on the left side, in lat. 18° 40', 
long. 80° 20'. 

INDEEGAEH,^ in the British district of Eurruckabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a small 
town oh the route from Galpee to Futtebgurh, and 34® miles 
S. of th^ latter. It has a bazar, and supplies and water may 
be obtained in abundance. The road in this part^ the route 
is indifferent, the country* well cultivated. Lat. 26°^6', long. 
79° 45'. • 

INDEBGXJEH. — A town of Bundlecund, in the native state 
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of Dutteah, 32 miles N. from Jhansee, an& 82 miles S.E. from 
Gwalior. Lat. 25° 65', long. 78° 40'. / 

INDOUKII, in Sirliind, a town on liie route from Lodiaim 
to Fcrozpore, and 33 miles W. of phef former place. It con* 
tains' several shops, and is abundan^jr supplied with watelf 
from twelve brick-lined jwells, each about twenty feetVeep^-v 
The surrounding coiintr^% though partaking of the nature of 
a deep sand, is well cultivated. The road in this part of the 
route, from the natur^ of the soil, is heavy. Lat. 30° 55', 
long. 75° 20'. 

INDIA, an extensive ri'gion of Asia, the main divisions of 
which, together with the several subdivisions, their towns and 
villages, lakes and rivers, will bo found more particularly 
described under tlicir respective names in the a'lpliabctical 
arrangement of this work. India is bounded on the north 
by the irimalaya Mountains, dividing it from Thibet. The 
Sulimau range, a continuation of the Sufeid Koh Mountains, 
separates it from Afghanistan and Bcloochistan on the west ; 
and parallel offshoots from the opposite extremity of the 
Himalaya Mountains form its frontier on the east. On all 
other sides, from the port of Kurrachee on the west, to the 
southern extremity of the Tenasserim provinces on the east, 
it has a maritime coast, bordered by the Bay of£cngal on the 
one hand, and by the Arabian Sea, or North Indian Ocean, on 
the other. Its greatest length, measured from Cape Comorin 
in the south, to Ihe extremity of the Punjaub in the north, 
may be estimated at 1,830 miles, a distance which closely 
corresponds with its breadth, measured from Kurrachee in 
the west, to the extremity of Assam in the east. It lies 
betwieen lat. 8° 4'— 36°, long. 66° 44'— 99° ZQf. Within these 
limits is comprised an area of 1,484,367 square miles, with a 
population of 161,758*, 226. 

Another chain of mountains, termed the Yindhya^ rangOi 
crosses the continent of India at a lower latitiulc, fh)m east to 
west. This range unites at one of its extremities with the 
Eastern, and at the other with the Western Ghauts, ^nd thus, 
forms tlie^base of the triangle upon which rests the table-latiid 
of the l!)cccan. Such is a general outline of the mountaS^'l 
system of India. * c 

Extensive means of inland navigation are presented in 
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nbble rivers by which the country is traversed. These may be 
conveniently distributed into two classes ; the one deriving 
their chief supplies frhm the meltod snows of the Himalayas, 
and the other being miCinly fed by .the rains of tho south-west 
and north-cast monsoorijs. In tho one class may be ranked, — 
1. ^nib Indus and its Tributaries, consisting of the Sutlej, 
Beas, Bavcc, Chenab, and Jhclum ; 2. the Ganges and its tri- 
butaries, the chief of which are the Jumna, Gogra, Qunduck, 
and Cosy ; 3. the Brahmapootra, with As principal feeders, tho 
Sanpoo and the Tecsta; and, 4. tho Irawaddy, traversing 
Burinah and the recently-acquired province of Pegu. In the 
second class are ranged the great rivers of the Deccan ; among 
which may bo enumerated the Godavery, Kistnah, and Cauvery, 
together with tho Nerbudda, Taptee, Mahanuddee, and various 
others intersecting Southern and Central India. 

' Por political objects, as well as for administrative purposes, 
the British possessions in India have been distributed into 
several principal divisions, which, with their respective areas 
and population, arc stated below : — 



Area. 

Sq. Miles. 

Population. 

Bengal, including Assam and the Te- 

nasserim Provinces 

225,103 

41,094,325 

North-Western Provinces 

85,593 

•23,803,349 

Saugor and Nerbudda territory 

17,538 

2,143,599 

Fuujaub 

78,147 

4,100,983 

Cis-Sutlej territory 

4,559 

619,413 

Pegu 

28,920 

2,000,000 

Madras 

135,680 

22,301,697 

Bombay 

120,065 

ll,109/)67 

Total, exclusive of the Eastern Straits 

1 • 


settlements, the area of which is ( 
1,575 square miles, population j 

-695,905 

i 

107,172,438 

202,540 • 

1 



* This !■ the result of the census of 1848 ; but it appears from a later 
return, not yet officially received, but adverted to in the Ji)|^ian news- 
papers,* that the total populati 9 n of the North-West Provinces in 1852 > Friend of Indls» 
athounted^ to d0,271|885. That such an increasf could take place under pi* 6ii(U 

ordinaiy oiroumstances in four Jears, is utterly impossible ; but it may be 
obfan^ that under the lasti revenue settlement the waste lands of these 
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It will thus be seen that less than one-half of tho superficial 
extent of India is strictly British, the remainder, comprising an 
area of 788,4G2 square miles, and a pwulation of 54,585,793, 
is occupied by native stages ; among/ the principal of which 
may*be enumerated Glide, Hyderabad J or the dominions of the 
Nizam, Nagporc* or the possession^ of the rajah of £erar, 
Guzerat or the territory of the Giiicowar, Gwalior or Scindia*s 
territory, Indore or Hofear’s possessions, Mysore, Travancore, 
Cochin and Cutch, T'^paiil, Burmah, Bhopal, Cashmere or 
Gholab Singh’s dominions, the liajpoot states, and a variety of 
others, forming in the aggregate a number falling little short 
of 200, and which, moreover, might be doubled by the addition 
of the petty chieftainships of the peninsula of Kattywar. 

With the exception of Burmah, Nepaul, and one or two 
petty governments, the whole of these states have entered into 
treaties and engagements with the British government, in- 
volving tlie obligation of protection on the part of the para- 
mount power, and allegiance on that of the subordinate. In 
some instances, the dependent state is subject to the payment 
of tribute ; in otlicrs, it is exempt from any pecuniary claim. 
All have relinquished the right of self-defence, as well as that 
of maintaining diplomatic relations with each other ; and the 
British government, which guarantees external protection and 
internal tranquillity, has been constituted the arbiter of all 
disputes arising between native rulers. But though debarred 
from the cxcrcisik3 of military power in regard to external 
aggression, tho native governments arc not prohibited from 
maintaining a separate military force ; in some cases, they are 
required to provide siich a force, wdiich, in the event of war, is 
to bp available to the British government against the common 
enemy. In some instances, the number of troops to be main- 
tained is restricted. • Under these arrangements, the existing 
military resources of the native princes comprise a force of 

provinces were exempted from assessment on the part of the government, 
for the entire period of the settlement (thirty years) ; and this would 
be calculated to occasion an extraordinary influx of husbandmen from the. 
hills and p^r^ adjacent. ^ 

* liagoy^e, the late rajah of Nagpore, d|ed at the latter end of the yoar 
1853, leaving no heir, natpral or adopted. The right to adopt a suooeasor 
will, however, be probably claimed on behslf of the fomily ; and until the 
question be finally decided, Nagpore must bOifegarded as a native state. 
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little less than 400,000 men,^ an amount exceeding by nearly > statiHtics of 
100,000* the numerical strength of the British army in India, gj 
inclusive of the contingent troops commanded by British 
officers. It may be observed, however, that considerable 
portions of the regular troops of native states are described in 
the ifficial returns as fitllsd rather for police purposes than for 
regular military duties. ^ 

It is to be lamented, that the benedts that might have been 
anticipated from this indirect exercise of British authority have 
not been realized. Most of the protected states are wretchedly 
misgoverned, and there cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
people would be far happier as British subjects than they are 
now. The British provinces have been steadily advancing in 
prosperity ;* the progress of the protected states has been from 
bad tg worse. In some cases, the reliance on British support 
encourages the sovereign to abandon himself to a course of 
personal gratification, regardless of the interests of his subjects. 

In all, the supremacy of a foreign power deprives him of that 
importance, which is necessary to command either the respect 
of his subjects or his own. Reeling that ho is regarded as a 
cipher, he will not be unlikely to take the same view of his 
situation, and, divesting himself of all responsibility, to consider 
his elevated rank only as bestowing a title to unlimited in- 
dulgence — an exemption from every species of care, and a 
license to sink into irreclaimable apathy and sensuality. 

The policy of the Britisli government in India has always 
been opposed to conquest. But though it is impossible not to 
respect their motives, it is equally impossible not to perceive, 
that, had they been actuated by a less-scrupulous spirit, tho . 
condition of a large portion of the people of India would have 
been far better than it is. Could the whole of the protected 
states be annexed at once to the British Idoniinions, humanity 

Grand 

• Artily. Cavalry. Infantry, Total. Total. 

* Military strength of native 

powers 

Ditto, difto, of the British 
Government in India 
Add engs., mod. officers, &c 
„ ConUng. troops of the 
native stat^ oomm. 

.. hy British officers 
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would have cause to rejoice. Unfortunately this cannot take 
place without a violation of that good faith which, in all parta 
of the world, it has been the pride of England to maintain. 
Occasionally, the accumulation of ^abuses in those protected 
states becomes so enormous, that tha supreme power is com- 
pelled to carry its interference beyond’ mere remonstrance? It 
is not improbable that some change will be made in the relation 
at present existing between Oude and the protecting power. 
A long course of misgofernment having reduced that kingdom 
to a state of anarchy, the British may perhaps find it necessary 
to take the administration into their own hands. 

It will be evident from this view, that the British authority 
in India is paramount. That of the French is almost anni- 
hilated. They still occupy Pondicherry, and one or two other 
places of small importance ; but they no longer disputg with 
the English the dominion of the East. The Portuguese linger 
in a few spots, the scenes of their former commercial grandeur ; 
but from neither of these powers has Britain at this time any- 
thing to fear. Her rivals have fallen before her, and left her 
in possession of the most gigantic dominion that ever was 
appended to a foreign state. 

So vast a region, varying, in respect to latitude and elevation, 
from the sea-level of the lower provinces of Bengal to the 
lofty summits of the Ilimalayas, must necessarily embrace 
various degrees of temperature ; and in a general description of 
the climate of InSia, it is only the leading characteristics that 
can bo noticed. The year admits of a division into three 
seasons, — the hot, the rainy, and the temperate. The hot season 
^commences in March, and continues till the beginning of June, 
when the rains, brought from the Indian Ocean by the south- 
W'est monsoon, set in, and last with occasional intermission till 
October, at which pbriod the temperate weather commences, 
and continues till the end of February. " In a great part of 
* Hift. of India, the country,” says Elphinstone,^ "the sun is scorching for 
three months in the year ; even the wind is hot, the land iH 
brown and parched, dust fiies in whirlwinds, all broo|iB become 
dry, smal! levers scarcely keep up a stream, and the largest 
reduced to comparatively narrow cUannels, in the midst of YiM 
sandy beds. In winter, slight frost; sometimes takes plai<^ for 
about an hour or two about sunriso.” ‘‘At a lowler^i if 
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towards the south, the greatest cold in winter is only moderate 
heat.” 

Considerable interest is attached to the zoology of India. 

The forests contain a variety of wild animals, the most remark- 
able of which is the elegant. These animals associate in 
herdi^ which, emorgiug ifrom the jungles, frequently occasion 
serious injury to the crops. They are often destroyed by par- 
ties of hunters, or caught in pits and tamed. The elephant of 
the Deccan is considered inferior to ^hat of Bengal. The 
rhinoceros, wild buffalo, and bear, are also inhabitants of the 
forest. Tigers, leopards, panthers, wild boars, liyienas, wolves, 
and jackals, pervade both forest and jungle, and sometimes 
infest patches of underwood in the immediate vicinity of cul- 
tivated lands. Lions are met with only in particular tracts, 
and more especially in the western part of Bajpootana, the 
province of Guzerat, and its vicinities. Among the remainder 
of wild animals may be enumerated deer, antelopes, and 
monkeys. Crocodiles, serpents, and other reptiles are most 
numerous. The domestic animals are buf aloes, camels, horses, 
sheep, swine, oxen, and goats. Game and fish are found in 
abundance, as are also birds of splendid plumage. 

Among the principal trees are the teak, considered superior to 
the oak for purposes of shipbuilding, the sal, the sissoo, and the 
babul. There is also the cocoanut-tree, every portion of which is 
rendered available to the wants of man ; the fruit being service- 
able as food, the husk which envelops the nuA afibrding a fibre 
from which cordage is manufactured, while the w ood is peculiarly 
adapted to the construction of water-pipes, and also of beams 
and rafters. Another valuable tree, yillding a fleshy flower,^ 
which is important as an article of food, and from which spirit 
is moreover distilled, is the mahua. Besides the above, may 
be enumerated the bamboo, largely employed in scaffolding, 
and also in the manufacture of baskets and mats ; the banyan, 
the tamarind, and the mango, the palmyra and other palms. 

Sandal and ebony are found in many parts. In the Himalayas, 
pinsB abcyind, including the magnificent deodar ; together with 
oaks and other forest-trees indigenous in Eiuropef ar capable 
of being naturalized there.’ * 

On the banks of the L^wer Ganges,^ knd all round the sea- 4 caie» A Re?, 
coast of the peninsula, rice constitutes the staple food of the ^ ^ * 
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* Campbell, Mod. 
India, 29. 


inhabitants. Wheat is largely consumed in tlie i^orth-west 
provinces of Bengal. The peasantry of the Dcccan depend 
for subsistence upon jowar and Sajra, or upon a small and poor 
grain called raggi. The last-named grains are sown at the 
commencement of the rains, and reaped in autumn. Wheat 
ripens during winter, and forms a spfing crop. But, tlWugh 
there are thus two distinct cultivations, the tropical and tem- 
perate crops are seldom sown on tlie same ground iu the same 
year,® except in the riclf soil of the lower provinces of Bengal, 
and in some other irrigated tracts, where the rice crop requires 
only three months to arrive at maturity. Extensive tracts of 
land are appropriated to the production of the staple articles of 
export, consisting chiefly of cotton, sugar-cane, indigo, rice, 
ophim, tobacco, and oil-seeds ; pepper and cardamuins are largely 
cultivated on the western coast, and ginger, capsicum, cumin, 
coriander, and turmeric, are a common field-produce. Among 
the vegetables, indigenous or exotic, are yams, potatoes, car- 
rots, onions, spinach, radishes, gourds, and cucumbers. The 
fruits consist of plantains or bananas, mangoes, tamarinds, 
guavas, jacks, melons, grapes, pine-apples, peaches, strawber- 
ries, oranges, <&c. ; figs are not very general ; apples are devoid 
of flavour ; i)ears and plums do not succeed. 

Numerous as arc the towns and cities of India, none are 
remarkable for the amount of their population. That of Cat 
cutta, independently of its suburbs, has been recently returned 
at 413,182.* census has been yet taken of the population 
of the city of iMadras ;t but Bombay, with its suburbs, and 
including also the floating population in its harbour, contains 
^only 566,199 inhabitants. J Throughout the whole extent of 
the JN’orth- West rrovinces no one city can boast a population 
of 200,000; Delhi § has only 137,977, Cawnpore 108,796, 
Benares 183,491, Bafcilly 92,208, Agra 66,003. 

The towns are usually composed of high brick houses, tod, 
with some exceptions, the streets are narrow, and badly paved. 
Many of these are walled, and capable of some defence. Yilr 
lages vary according to locality ; some being defended by 

f « 

* See vticle Calcutta. ^ ■ 

t The population of thp city of Madras is officially, assamed at 120 , 0 ^' 
$ See article Bombay. • 

§ Shakespear, ^Memoir on Statistics of Xorfb-Wsst Provinoes. 
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others open, or surrounded only by a fence. Each village has 
its temple and bazar, its annual fair and festivals. In the 
North-Western Provinces, the houses of the peasantry are 
usually built of unburnt brick, and are tiled ; in Bciiga} the 
cott^e has its thatched roof and cane walls; and in the 
Deccan the huts are either of mud or stone, with terraced 
roofs. Throughout India the dwelling pf the peasant is scantily 
furnished; the principal articles consisting of a few earthen 
pots- and brass vessels, a hand-mill, pestle and mortar, and an 
iron plate, on which cakes are baked. A mat is the substitute 
for a chair, and tables are dispensed with. 

The enormous population of India is composed chiefly of. 
two leadyig races, Hindoos and Mahomedans. The Hindoos, 
though resembling each other in their religion and in the 
observances and habits which it involves, are at the same time 
distinguished by many points of difference. Diversity in appear- 
ance, in dress, in the staple articles of food, in the mode of 
building, and in many other respects, is occasioned partly by 
local peculiarities, and partly by the nature of their institu- 
tions. The natives of Northern India are tall and fair; those 
of Bengal® and the Deccan, small and dark : the former are 
manly and warlike, the latter timid and superstitious. There 
are also the aborigines of India, the Bhcels and Coles. Some 
account of the former will be found un,der the article Candeisit, 
and of the latter under Outssa. Bhats and Charuns, and 
some other tribes, are noticed under tliehea(f of Guzgkat. 

According to the latest returns which are available, the gross 
revenues of the British government in Ipdia amount to about 
27,Q00,000Z., more than one-half of w’hich is derived from the« 
land. The other principal sources of revenue are cusfoms, 
stamps, excise, salt, and opium. The revenue from salt is 
secured by a duty charged upon the prime cost of the home 
manufacture, and by a customs duty upon the foreign supply ; 
tlie.rate being fhe same in both cases, and amounting to about 
three farthings per pound. The annual revenue contributed 
by this ailiicle may be estimated at two millions sterlinj[. Opium, 
from the poppy cultivated the British provinces, is jnanufae- 
tuied solely on account of government", that produced in 
native states is subject to % transit-duty on its passage through 

British territory to the* coast. In both cases the tax may be 
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regarded as being paid wholly by foreigners. The annual 
revenue from opium exceeds three millions sterling : from land, 
the chief source of revenue, the amount derived is more than 
fifteen millions sterling. The government land tenures vary in 
the different presidencies. In the lowejr provinces of Beng^^ the 
land is held chiefly upon the zomindarry tenure. In this case, 
the government recognire no separation of interests ; the whole 
estate is cultivated as^ a joint-stock property for the mutual 
benefit of the proprietors, and, after payment of the govern- 
ment demand, the net profits are divided among the share- 
holders, according to their respective shares. One individual 
(the representative of the proprietary body) is held responsible 
for tlie rent ; and in the event of default, the* whole, estate is 
sold for its realization. In this part of India, the rent has been 
fixed in perpetuity, and the government are consequently de- 
barred from further participation in the agricultural improve- 
ment of the country. In the North-Western Provinces, the 
land is held under puttccdarrec settlement. Under this mode, 
an estate is parcelled out into allotments, and thencefoiw'ard 
the shares in the net profits are commuted for equivalent por- 
tions of land. Bach i>roprietor or slmreholder undertakes the 
agricultural management of his separate allotment, paying 
through the representative of the x^roprictary body (the lum- 
berdar, or perhax^s the headman of the village), such instalment 
of the government revenue as may have been agreed to among 
themselves in distributing the aggregate assessment. In the 
event of individual default, a joint responsibility attaches to 
the whole proprietary! body ; but any proceedings instituted by 
the government for the realization of the deficiency, would be 
directed in the first instance against the defaulting allotment. 
The characteristic of^the putteedarree tenure, is cultivation in 
sevei^ty, with joint responsibility. In this part of India, the 
government demand has been calculated upon the basis of two- 
thirds of the net rent, and leases granted for periods of thir^^ 
years. By this limitation of the public demand, a valuable ttd 
marketable^private property has been created in the*land/ittid 
every laq ^holder, however petty bis folding, is to a certain extent 
a capitalist. In Bombay, the revenue settlement is cdiiefty 
ryotwar. Under the ryotwar tenure, the various propiiefii^ 
subdivisions of the estate are recognised 1^ the govevnmebV 
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luid joint responsibility ceases. The aggregate of the govern- 
ment demand is distributed by its authority in distinct instal- 
ments, corresponding with the value of each separate allotment. 
The proprietor of each pc^ty holding is thus made responsible 
to the government for the payment exclusively of his own fixed 
assftsment. The principle of the ryot war tenure is that of a 
field assessment, with a total separation of interests. In this 
part of India, under the new survey now in progress, the lands 
are subdivided into fields of moderated size, so that each sub- 
division is rendered easy of cultivation by a farmer of limited 
means. The government assessment is laid separately upon each 
^eld, and leases granted for thirty years’ duration at a fixed and 
invariable sum, binding on the government for the full term, but 
with the option on the part of the cultivator of surrendering 
any one or more of his fields, or altogether putting an end to 
his lease at the close of any given year. In Madras, a con- 
siderable portion of the land is also held under the ryotwar 
tenure. A maximum assessment is fixed by the government 
for the best lands, which cannot be exceeded. Inferior lands, 
BO long as they remain inferior, are of course assessed at lower 
rates. The contracts with the cultivators are renewed from 
year to year, when remissions of rent are made, if the unfavour- 
able character of .the season, or the circumstances of the cul- 
tivator, render such a measure expedient. In the south of 
India, the seasons are usually precarious, and the cultivators 
poor and improvident. Under such circumstances, it has been 
thought there were no means of securing to the government a 
fair share of the surplus produce or net^rent, except by taking 
more than the average in favourable seasons, and making 
corresponding reductions in those which prove unfavourable. 
Annu^ settlements are therefore in this view indispensable. 
But such a system must necessarily operate as a bar to agri- 
cultural improvement. It is obvious that, but for the remis- 
sions, the laifd is over-assessed. It has consequently a very 
low marketable value. Farming capital is borrowed at enor- 
onouB rates of interest, not upon the security of the land, but 
solely upon the crop of the current yean — a vfei^ uncertain 
one. Farming thus becomes a matter of wild specufation ; and. 
the net rent is divided, f%iot between the government and the 

cultivator, but between the government and the usurer. 
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It is almost unnecessary to state, that tbe external commerce 
of India is carried on almost entirely with ports within the 
British territories. Within the last twenty years, several 
restrictions which impeded the growj^h of commerce have been 
removed, and India may now be said to enjoy free trade. This 
state of things has been brought aboutf by — 1st. The abolition 
of transit or inland dutiep^. 2nd. The removal of export duties 
on the staple articles of sugar and cotton. 3rd. The equaliza- 
tion of duties on the cai*goes of British and foreign ships. By 
the abolition of inland duties, the transit of produce for home 
consumption was rendered free, and a fresh impetus given to 
the internal trade of the countr 3 ^ By the withdrawal of expoi^ 
duties on sugar and cotton, the staple produce of India is 
enabled to compete in foreign markets with the like productions 
of other countries. By abolishing the distinction between 
Biitish and foreign ships, the latter, previously discouraged 
from resorting to India by the imposition of double duties, 
now enter the ports of India on the same terms as their British 
competitors, and tlius afford a vast addition to the means of 
transport, and an incalculable increase of facilities for its com- 
merce. The same Act (VI. of 181«8) removed the impediments 
which obstructed the coasting trade, by abolishing the levy of 
duty on goods conveyed from port to port. . Further ; Asiatic 
sailors or lascars, being natives of India, and under the 
government of the East-India Company, are now deemed 
British seamen. ^ 

The degree of expansion resulting to the commerce of India 
from these measures, may be seen from the following com- 
parative statement : — 


1 


1834-35 

1849-50 


Impouts into Ikuia. 

Merebaftdise. Treaaiire. 

£4,201,106 ... £1,893,023 
10,299,888 ... 3,396,807 


Total. 

... #6, 154, 129 
... •13,696,696 


Expoats.' 

1834-35,.,. 7,993,420 ... 194,740 ... 8,188,160 

1849-59 ... 17,312,299 ... 971,244 ... 18,288,648;': J 

It thus appears that tlie amount of both imports and expdrtirr^ 
in the last year is more than double that K)f the. first ; and henefU'^si 
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it is clear, that while the government revenue has benefited, 
the people have prospered. 

In so vast an extent of country, it might be presumed that 
wide diversity of language ^prevails ; and such is the fact.^ In 
Upper India, the chief dialects are Hindee, Bengalee, Funjabee, 
Malfratta, Guzerattee, ^Cutchee, Boondcla, Brig Bhakhur, 
Ooriya, and Assamese. These are ^1 derivatives from the 
Sanscrit. The languages of Southern India, Teloogoo, Tamul, 
Canarese, Malaysia, and Cingalese, aref also closely dependent 
upon Sanscrit, the storehouse of the religious ceremonies of the 
Brahmin, and the language of the laws of Menu, which may 
be regarded as the basis of the actual civil law of the Hindoo, 
and the ^mainspring of his daily avocations. Oordoo or Ilin- 
dostanee is the common language of Mahomedans throughout 
India, and is in fact Hindee, the primitive tongue of the 
Hindoos, modified by the chief languages of their Mahomedan 
conquerors, Arabic and Persian. Pushtoo and Sindhee are also 
derived from Arabic, the language which is the depositary of 
the Mahomedan faith, and of the laws and civil regulations of 
those w'ho profess it. Persian was formerly the language 
of the law courts of the East-Iudia Company ; but, in 1837, 
its use w^as abolished, and the yernacular of each district 
substituted. 

Little or nothing deserving the name of education existed in 
India till a comparatively recent period. Near the end of the 
last century, the British government established a Mahomedan 
college at Calcutta, and a Sanscrit college at Benares ; but 
these foundations, however well intende^, did little either to 
inform or to enlarge the minds of those admitted to them, and 
taught at least as much of error as of truth. Bishop Hbbcr 
says : “ The Mussulman literature very nearly resembles what 
the literature of Europe was before the* time of Copernicus, 
Galileo, and Bacon. The Mussulmans take their logic from 
Aristotle, filtered through many successive translations and 
commentaries; and their metaphysical system is professedly 
derived fimm Plato. Both Mahomedans and Hindoos have the 
same, natural philosophy, which is also that of Afi|totle in 
zoology and botany, and Fl:olemy in ast^nomy, for whicl\ the 
Hindoos have forsaken thdlr more ancient notions of the seven 
seas and the six earths.’! from this state of mqptal thraldom, 
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tlie native mind could never be expected to emancipate itself 
without assistance. Early in the present centuiy, more serious 
and more useful exertions in the cause of education began to 
be made. The literature and science of the western world 
were introduced to a great extent ; and there can be no doubt 
that gradually, though perhaps slowly/ these will supersedS the 
trifling and deadening studies which for ages have added to the 
darkness of India, in place of tending to dispel it. The semi- 
naries wherein the higher studies are pursued, may be pro- 
nounced to have been generally successful. In the attempt to 
improve and extend vernacular instruction, the British govern- 
ment, though equally zealous, has not been equally successful. 
The best results attained have been in the North-Western 
Provinces, where the new revenue settlement, under which the 
rights of every individual interested in the land became matter 
of record, has afforded precisely the stimulus required. The 
desire to ascertain and to preserve their recognised rights, 
induces in the people a desire for the acquisition of the arts of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and mensuration. A few other of 
the simpler elements of knowledge are found to be easily 
added ; and pcrliaps no great number of years will elapse before 
the mass of the people in the provinces above named will be 
well instructed in those brtanches of knowledge which are more 
immediately necessary ; while those who have advanced some- 
what farther, will not be few. 

Among the great public works which have more recently 
been undertaken in India, may be mentioned the Ganges 
Canal, full particulars of which are given under the article 
Ganges Biveb. Measures are likewise in progress for 
cst^folishing a comprehensive scheme of railway lines, to con- 
stitute the main arteries of communication throughout the 
country. Commencing at Calcutta, a railroad is now under con- " 
struction, vid Bajmahal and the valley of the Gunges, to Delhi ; 
to be thence extended to the north-west iibntier. A line, 
from Bombay in a north-easterly direction, will form a jimo- 
tion with the Calcutta line, probably either at AllAhabad .dr 
Agra; ^'hile the cotton districts ff Berar wDl be connected 
with the western cojist by a branch from the Bombay iniiie. . 
It is further proposed to conned^' by railway the presidtk^ 
towns of Boi^bay and Madras, in the direction of Foofltls 
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Bellarj, while the eastern and western coasts of the more 
sonthem part of the peninsula will be linked together by a 
line from Madras to Fonany. Electric telcgpraph lines are also 
in course of construction, jsrhcreby the means of instantaneous 
con^ unication will be secured, not only between the presi- 
dency towns, but between all the principal military and civil , 
stations of the country, from the Fun;^ub to Pegu. 

The early history of India is involved in extreme obscurity, 
and fable has in consequence usurpecf the place of fact. The 
ridiculous fictions which the Hindoos dignify with the name of 
history, are unworthy not only of belief, but even of grave 
consideration. Little of either pleasure or information would 
be afFor4ed by a detailed account of the solar and lunar dynas- 
ties, or 'an investigation of tho accuracy of chronicles which 
carry us back through countless ages. Our best information 
is derived from the Greeks; and until the conquests of 
Alexander, they were acquainted with India only through 
vague and meagre reports obtained from the Persians. Alex- 
ander passed the different rivers of the Punjaub, and advanced 
towards the Ganges, which, however, bo was not destined to 
reach. The narratives of his followers are admitted to be, in 
some respects, discordant ; and though, previous to the time 
of Ptolemy, tho spirit of commercial adventure had added some- 
thing to the stock of information, the knowledge of India 
possessed by the Greeks must be regarded as both scanty and 
inaccurate ; but though unsatisfactory, it is sufficient to show 
that the people to whom it relates are almost unchanged by 
the lapse of centuries. Even the minute features of the 
nation^ character are at this time the same that they were 
two thousand years ago. ** 

Though capable of being trained into efficient soldiers, the 
natives of India have not been fortunate in maintaining their 
independence, and they have generally afforded an easy triumph 
to a bold and ^determined invader. A large portion of their 
country was subject to the. Persian monarchy ; to Alexander 
they offAred some resistance, but his conquests were effected 
in no long space of time ^ and at a later period £liey became, 
first tributaries, and ultimately subjects, of the victorious 
disciples of Mahomet. ^ 

' Previously to the invasion of the Moguls, Jihe Mahometan 
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history of India possesses slender interest, and is, perhaps, 
little to bo relied on. For a considerable time after that 
event, it ofiers but a picture of those commotions and crimes 
which characterize a state of society in which conflicting paN 
ties are struggling for the sovereigrxty. The most remarkable 
person of this period was Timur or Tamerlane ; a man who, 
though exhibited by an Jiliiglish poet* as a model of clemency, 
as well as of heroism, had little pretension to the former 
quality. His conquests extended from the Irtisch and Volga 
to the Persian Gulf, and from the Ganges to the Archipelago, 
lie even meditated the invasion of China, and had made vast 
preparations for an expedition against that country, when 
death intercepted liis career. His courage, perseverance, and 
military skill are indisputable ; but, unfortunately, his cruelty 
is not less so. 

1 The death of Timur took place about ninety years before 
the arrival of the Portuguese in India by the south-east pas- 
sage, the discovery of which was to effect a revolution in the 
destinies of the country, compared with wdiich all previous 
changes were unimportant. The great mass of comme^e 
between India and Europe w as carried on by the route of the 
Ked Sea, until the seventh* century, when the conquest of 
Egypt by the Saracens transferred it by the Black Sea to 
Constantinople. AVhen, how'ever, the Mamelukes became 
masters of Egypt, they permitted the Venetians to resume the 
ancient route; and Alexandria was thenceforw^ard the sole 
entrepdt of Indian trade. 

The spirit of Portuguese discovery received its impulse 
from the genius of Prince Henry, youngest son of J ohn I. of 
Port^jgal. Under his countenance, naval adventure became 
j)opular ; but the progress of discovery was greatly impeded 
by the impeifect state of navigation^ The first acquisition 
was but of small importance, consisting only of the little 
island of Puerto Santo. It was sufficient, hov^ever, to encou- 
rage confidence, and stimulate to further exertions, and a subr 
sequent expedition was rewarded by the discovery of the rich ; 
and beai^aful island of Madeira. ^ . 

After a tedious succession of voyages continued for nearly, 
half a century, Vasco di Gama, s!L active and entorprisi)^' 
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Portuguese admiral, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and, 
coasting along the eastern shore of the continent of Africa, 
sailed from thence across the Indian Ocean, and landed at 
Calicut, on the coast of Malabar. At the period of his arrival, 
the west coast of Dindoslan was divided between two great 
Bovilreigns, the king of Cambay and the Zainoriii, each of 
whom had under him numerous petty |>rinces. Tho dominions 
of the Zamorin included the whole coast from Bombay to 
Capo Comorin ; but the attempts of 4>e Gama to conclude a 
commercial treaty with this power wero frustrated by tlio 
jealousy of the Mahometan merchants, and he returned to 
Lisbon. His successor, Cabral, was not more fortunate ; and 
in consequence lie proceeded to Cochin and Cananore. Tho 
kings ot* these places were dependants upon the Zamorin : a 
dependency from wliich they were anxious to bo emancipated. 
By them Cabral was very favourably received ; and in an 
incredibly short time, tho Portuguese acquired a paramount 
influence over the whole coast. Previously, however, to the 
arrival of Albuquerque iu 1508, they were not possessed of a 
good port. After a violent struggle*, they secured and fortiflod 
Goa, which from thenceforth became the capital of the Portu- 
guese settlements, and the point from wlience they spread 
their conquests and their commerce over the Eastern seas. 

The Venetians and the sultan of Egypt, who w'ere tho prin- 
cipal sufferers by the diversion of tho commerce of the East 
into a new channel, made some ineflectual attempts, in con- 
junction with the king of Cambay, to dispossess the Portuguese 
of their conquests ; but the latter not only maintained their 
superiority, but succeeded in acquiring *the command of tho 
Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf. The trade by those routes 
consequently ceased, and feeling secure from competition, the 
Portuguese proceeded to push their succc?las. I%the course of 
a few years they established a commercial empire of unpre- 
cedented- extent, splendour, and opulence ; they commanded 
tho east coast of Africa, the coasts of Arabia and Persia, the 
two peni^LBulas of India, the Moluccas, Ceylon, and the trade 
to China and Japan. They levied tribute upon a bundred and 
fifty native princes, and daimed a right to sweep from the 
Indian seas every vessel that sailed without their permission. 
Of all this mighty dominion, a miserable remnant is all that 
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now exists, and that remnant depressed, impoverished, and 
almost in a state of estrangement from the mother country. 

The annexation of Portugal to the crown of Spain was fatal 
to the colonial dominion of the former country, and the Dutch 
occu[)y the next conspicuous place ijS the commercial histo^ of 
India. They had originally been contented with the carrying- 
trade between Lisbon and the north of Europe ; but Philip II. 
having put an end to &is trade, they endeavoured to repair 
their loss by the discovery of a passage to India by the north- 
ward. -Failing in this attempt, they embraced the proposal of 
Ilautman, a prisoner for debt at Lisbon, to reveal to them the 
knowledge he possessed of Indian navigation and commerce, on 
condition of his liberation. Four ships w^ere despatched to 
India under the command of Hautman, in the year 15S4, and a 
sanguinary war with the Portuguese soon followed. Success 
was long doubtful ; but the Dutch ultimately triumphed. The 
Portuguese at first lost Malacca and Ceylon ; they were sub- 
sequently driven from various settlements on the coast of 
Malabar ; and not long afterwards the native princes permitted 
the Dutch to establish factories at Negapatam, Sadras, Pulicat, 
and Bimlipatam, on the east coast. From this period the 
power of Portugal in the East wus rapidly approaching to 
extinction. 

The spirit of rivalry to the Portuguese was not confined to 
the Dutch. The splendid results which had followed the dis- 
covery of the sou^h-east passage could scarcely fail to excite 
the emulation of a maritime and enterprising nation like the 
English. Two attempts were made, in the reign of Henry YlII. 
to explore a nortli-'^est passage, and one in the reign of 
Ed^^ird YI. to discover a passage by the north-east. Many 
similar attempts followed within a short space of time, but all 
with the sam|^ want 'of success. There seemed, thereforo, no 
alternative but to renounce the glittering visions of oriental 
wealth, or to follow them in the same track \i;hich the PorttiF 
guese had so successfully pursued. The first attempt to pto« 
ceed by the south-east was, however, unprosperoua. 
encountering some Spanish men-of-war on the coast of Brasil^ 
the expedition was obliged to return, for want of provisionSje, 
The second expeditioh was still mqre unfortunate ; the ubip^i^ 
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three in iluinber, were driven on the coast of Spanish America, 
and the crews, with the exception of four men, perished. 

The more fortunate expeditions of Drake and Cavendish, 
and their flattering reports of the wealth of the countries 
which they had visited, kept alive the national ardour Tor a 
partftipation in the Ind^n trade ; and the fact of the Dutch 
having resolved on contending with the Portuguese for a share 
of this coveted traffic, determined the English to follow their 
example. An association was formed*and a fund subscribed 
for the purpose, and a memorial presented to the government, 
setting forth the places with which the Spanish and Portuguese 
had established intercourse, and pointing out others to which 
the English might resort without affording ground of com- 
plaint to Iheir predecessors. Some difficulties were interposed 
by the government on account of a treaty then pending with 
Spain, but permission was given to make preparations for a 
voyage, while the patent of incorporation was under considera- 
tion. The government of the day appears to have been not 
indisposed to share in the patronage created by the adventure, 
and recommended Sir Edward Mitchelbourne to be employed 
in the expedition. The answer of the directors affords a 
memorable proof of their independence, and must be regarded 
as peculiarly honourable to them, when it is considered that 
they were at the time petitioners to the throne for a charter. 
On consultation, they resolved ** not to employ any gentleman 
in any place of charge, and requested tha4) they might be 
allowed to "sorte theire business with men of theire own 
qualitye, lest the suspiceon of the employmt of gentlemen 
l^ing taken hold upon by the gencralitie, do dryve a greate 
number of the adventurers to withdraw their contributionE^” 

Oreatly to the honour of the government, the honest resist- 
ance offered to its interference was not permitted to prejudice 
the cause of the adventurers, and on the last day of the year 
1600, they wens by letters-patent from the queen constituted 
a body politic and corporate, by the title of ** The Governor 
and Coiapany of Merchants of London trading to the East- 
Indies.” The government of the Company was vested in a 
committee oC, twenty-four dhd a chairman. It was entpowered 

tw.trade to all places beycgid the Cape o¥ Good Hope and the 
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Straits of Magellan for fifteen years, with the exception of 
j>laces in possession of princes in amity with the queen, whose 
objection should be publicly declared ; aud all other the queen's 
subjects were prohibited from interfering with the Company’s 
exclusive trade, except by license granted under their common 
seal. From James I. a reTicwal of the charter was obtsAied^ 
by which all preceding privileges of the Company were con* 
firmed, and they were constituted a body corporate for ever. 

The early voyages <rf the Company were confined to the 
islands of the Indian Ocean ; but after the confirmation and 
extension of their charter by James, they proceeded to esta- 
blish a commercial intercourse with the Asiatic continent. 
Their endeavours were of course opposed by the Portuguese i 
but the English Company finally succeeded in esifablishing 
factories on various parts of the coast. One of their earliest 
settlements was at Surat, and this factory, with that at Bantam, 
remained for a long period their principal stations. 

In the Dutch, the English Company found enemies more 
formidable than the Portuguese. The Dutch were bent on 
securing a monopoly of tho spice-trade, and they enforced it 
in tho most unscrupulous and vindictive spirit. After a long 
course of hostility, relieved by some w'cak and inefiicient 
attempts at pacification, the spirit of the whole British people, 
with the exception of their sovereign, was roused to the highest 
pitch of indignation by the atrocious proceedings at Amboyna. 
The Dutch having determined on obtaining the exclusive pos- 
session of the island, fabricated a plot, to afford them a pretext 
for effecting their purpose. The plot, it was pretended, was 
confessed by two soldiers in the Dutch service, one a Japanese, 
the^other a Portuguese, who had been put to the torture. 
Upon this evidence the English were apprehended, imprisoned, 
loaded with irons, and their books and property seized. A 
mock trial followed, in the course of which the prisoners were 
subjected to the most varied and horrible tortures, for the 
purpose of extorting confession. It is unnecessary to say that 
this mode of examination w^os successful. . Confession was of 
course foAlewcd by conviction — conviction by execution ; bsbA, 
the cominercial interests of the Dutch were cen^isnted by^titki 
blood of the accused' persons. The pretence of a oonspiriusy; 
was too absurd to deceive even the most credulous. When 
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bureaux of the factors were opened and their papers rifled, no 
traces of such conspiracy were discovered. The number of 
English on the island did not exceed twenty, while the Dutch 
had a garrison of three hipidred men in the fort, and several 
other garrisons in the island. The English were not only few 
in dumber, but they w^re unprovided with arms and ammu- 
nition. They had not a single ship^ whereas the Dutch had 
eight lying off the town of Amboyna. A conspiracy against 
the Dutch authorities, under such circumstances, could have 
been formed only by men labouring under insanity ; and those 
who professed to believe in its existence, hud they been 
sincere, would have justly flillen under the same imputation. 
It would be idle to say a word in refutation of a mode of trial 
from which common sense and humanity alike recoil. The 
torture procured for the Dutch authorities that which they 
wanted — a legal excuse for the condemnation of their victims ; 
but the courage of the suflerers revived as they approached a 
more righteous tribunal, and on the awful verge of eternity 
they solemnly protested their innocence. Those who w'ill 
deliberately commit the graver crime of murder, will of course 
not hesitate at the comparatively light one of robbery. Mas- 
sacre was not unnaturally followed by confiscation, and the 
Dutch retained English property to an immense amount. Its 
value has been stated at 400,000?. The truckling policy of 
James deterred him from seeking reparation of this great 
national wrong, and the disturbed reign df Charles allowed 
the Dutch a prolonged period of impunity ; but the honour of 
the country w'as in some degree vindicated by Oliver Crom- 
well, who required and obtained payment of a large sum in 
satisfaction of the pecuniary injury inflicted. • 

At this time all the factories in the tract extending from 
Cape .Comorin to the Persian and Arabian Oulfs, were con- 
trolled by the presidency of Surat. On the coast of Coro- 
mandel the Company had established themselves in the first 
instance at Masulipatam. Subsequently they left that place 
for Armegum.. Finally they settled at Madraspatam, where, 
by permission of the native government, they ei*bbted Fort 
St. &eorge, now the seat ot* one of the British presidencies. 

The* connections of the Company with Bengal were formed 
gradually:. The first privjlege which they obtained from the court 
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of Delhi was that of free resort to the port of Piplej, a privilege 
afterwards much extended, through the intervention of a 
surgeon named Boughton, who acquired influence at the impe- 
rial court by the exercise of his professional skill. Factories 
were accordingly established at Hooghley, Cossimbazar, Bala- 
sore, Patna, and Malda. Of these Kooghley was chief ;^ut 
the whole of them were subordinate to Fort St. George. 

The accession of Charles II. to the throne was followed by a 
renewal of the charter 8f the Company, by which their former 
privileges were confirined, and authority conveyed to them to 
make peace and war with any people, not being Christians, 
and to seize unlicensed persons within their limits, and send 
them to England. From the same prince they obtained a 
grant of the island of Bombay, which he had received- as part 
of the marriage portion of Catherine of Portugal. This island, 
now the seat of a presidency, was on its first acquisition subor- 
dinate to Surat. 

Though the British interest in India was on the whole pro- 
gressive, its advance was not uninterrupted. A civil war in 
Bantam was the means of excluding the English from Java, 
while the factories of Surat and Bombay were disturbed by 
unremitting war between the Mogul and the Mahrattas. . The 
Mogul empire was established by Baber, a descendant of 
Timur, already mentioned, and sultan of the Mogul Tartars. 
Having lost the northern part of his own dominions by the 
hostilities dt the'^TJsbeck Tartars, he attempted the conquest 
of Hindostan with such success, that, putting an end to the 
dynasty of Lodi at Delhi, he established an empire, which was 
raised to the greatest splendour and authority under Aurung^ 
zebw towards the end of the seventeenth century. The Mah- 
rattas were a native Hindoo race, little known till the middle 
of that century, when, under a chief named Sevagee, they, 
became successful rivals to the Moguls. The conflict between 
these two great powers was necessarily injurious to the English* 
Both the belligerents had fleets of galliots on the coast; thei^ 
repeatedly skirmished in the very harbour of Bombay, and 
factory in self-defence, occasionally driven into hosrilijl^ 
with each party. Surat suflTered even more severely^ 
Mahrattas ravaging" up to its very gates.. In Bengal,^ 
English, thinking they had reason tq be dissatisfied 
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conduct of tbe native powers, resolved to seek redress hy arms ; 
but tbe attempt was unfortunate, and they were obliged to 
retire from Hoogbley and take refuge at Chutanuttee, conti- 
guous to Calcutta. After ^a succession of hostilities, in which 
the factories at Patna and Cossimbazar were taken and plun- 
dered, an accommodatioii was effected, and the IBnglish were 
allowed to return to Hoogbley. Negotiations for regaining 
their ancient privileges were commenced, but were interrupted 
by fresh hostilities. The contest betwd^en the Moguls and the 
Mahrattas had taken a decided turn in favour of the former ; 
and Aurungzebe threatened to drive the English from his 
dominions. But the revenue derived from the trade was too 
valuable to be relinquished, and a fresh negotiation for peace 
terminated ‘ favourably. Tegnapatam, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, had been ceded to the English by the rajah of Gingee, 
while besieged in his capital by Aurungzebe; and on the 
defeat of the rajah the grant was confirmed by the Mogul 
chief : the English fortified the station, and it has since been 
known as Port St. David. 

The peace was followed by an event which deserves notice, 
as having laid the foundation of the future capital bf British 
India. Tliis was the transfer of the agency to Chutanuttee, 
to which place the British had retired when expelled from 
Hooghley. It was subsequently fortified, and in 1698, a grant 
was obtained from Prince Azim, one of the grandsons of 
Aurungzebe, of the three connected village^ of Chutanuttee, 
Gk)vindpore, and Calcutta, with the justiciary power over the 
inhabitants. These new possessions w'^eip forthwith fortified, 
and received the name of Port William ; and about the same 
time Bengdl was elevated to the rank of a presidency. -IB'or 
some years the position and relative constitution of the 
British presidencies had fluctuated considerably ; but Bombay 
at last completely superseded Surat : and from the building of 
Port Willifon the established presidencies were those of Madras, 
l^mbay, and Bengal. 

Prom its commencement the Company had been occasionally 
exposed to the competition of rivals. In the reign di* James I. 
Sir Edwazd IGtobelboume, whose emi^loyment the govern* 
meht. had vainly interceded^ obtained a license to eng^ago in tho 
eastmii tradei which was, an evident violation of the charter of 
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the Company ; he however made but one voyage, and it 
appears rather for plunder than for traffic or discovery. By 
Charles I. Sir William Courten was invested with similar 
priv'^leges, and formed an associatiqn which assumed the name 
of the Assayda Merchants : with this body, after some years of 
competition, the Company coalcscedi^ In the reign of ^W’il- . 
liam III. another comj^auy was formed under a charter from 
the king, which was termed the Bnglish Company, the old one 
being designated the London Company. The rivalry of these 
two bodies was soon found to be productive of mischievous 
consequences to both, and the expediency of a union became 
apparent. This was ultimately effected, and iii 1708 the com- 
panies were consolidated by Act of Parliament, under ^the name 
of the United Company of Merchants of England trading to 
the East Indies. Erom this period the British interests in 
India may be considered as steadily advancing. The amount 
of trade and shipping increased, and the intercourse and 
influence of the Company were extended. 

A period of quiet prosperity ufibrds slender materials for . 
history ; and till the breaking out of the war between England 
and Franco, in 1745, nothing occurs worthy of notice. The 
first appearance of the French in India was nearly 160 years 
before this period, when a company which had been formed in 
Brittany sent out two ships ; but the voyage was attended 
with SQ little success, that on their return the company was 
dissolved. At Idl'er periods the French made some further 
attempts to trade and establish factories : their chief rendez- 
vous was at Surat ; b^ut the Dutch and English uniting against 
them, they were compelled to abandon it. They next attempted 
to ^ize on Trincomalcc, but in this also they were unsuccess- 
ful. They were more fortunate in an attempt upon St. Tbomi6, 
a seaport contiguous to Madras, which they carried by assault. 
They retained it, however, only two years ; but from the wreck 
of this establishment was formed their celebrated settletnent of 
Pondicherry, where a small district was ceded to them by the 
native prince. In 1746 Madras was besieged by •a French 
armame^V compelled to capitulate. Admiral Boscawen 
made an attempt tp retaliate upon Pondicherry, whichvwaik. 
unsuccessful ; but the peace of Aix-ta-Chapelle restored Madr^ 
to the Englisl}. 
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From this time the history of India rises in interest and 
importance. We have no longer to detail the advantages of 
commercial speculation, but to record the transfer of a mag- 
nificent empire into the hapds of strangers, who, a short ^time 
previously, were supplicants for tlie privilege of defending 
theiffselvcs. > 

The territory of the Carnatic was, one of the subordinate 
principalities immediately governed by nabobs, but subject to 
the soubahdar of the Deccan, who w& himself a feudatory 
under the Mogul emperor. Nizam ul Mulk, soubahdar of the 
Deccan, dying in 1748, the succession to the vacant province 
was disputed between his son Nazir and his grandson Murzafa ; 
at the same time the nabob of the Carnatic was opposed by a 
rival claimant. The pretender to the province and the pre- 
tender to the nabobship made common cause, and succeeded in 
attaching to their interests M. Dupleix, governor of Pondi- 
cherry, a man of great talent, and of still greater ambition and 
capacity for intrigue. The combined forces of those allies 
were successful in a battle, in which the lawful nabob of the 
Carnatic was killed, and his eldest son taken prisoner, llis 
second son, Mahomet Ali Khan, having escaped, implored and 
obtained the aid of the English. Such was the origin of the 
Carnatic war between the English and the French ; and it is 
remarkable that these two nations should have been engaged 
in hostile operations against each other in India at a time when 
no war existed between them in Europe, fs soon as intelli- 
gence of these extraordinary events reached the courts of the 
tw’^o countries, orders w^ere sent out to pi^t an end to the con- 
test, and a treaty was entered into, by w'hich the two nations 
were to possess equal dominion, military force, and advantllges 
of commerce on the east coast of the peninsula. The breaking 
out of the seven years’ war in 1766 prevented the execution of 
this treaty, and the French and English became principals 
instead of auxiliaries. The French at first met with some 
partial success; but the tide of fortune turned in favour of 
their rivifis, who acquired, partly by conquest and partly by 
ne^tiation, a considerable ^increase of dominion as ^ell as of 
influence. • 

The English were at the’tame time obliged to have recourse 
to arms to defend their interests in another port^of India. The 
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nabob of Bengal, Surajah Dowlab, attacked, and after a brief 
resistance, took Calcutta. The eyent has attained an infamous 
celehritj by the cruelty which accompanied it. The European 
inh^itants, 146 in number, were, ^n the most sultry season of 
the year, confined for twelve hours within the too-memorable 
Black Hole, a cube of eighteen feet, rhaving no outlets efcept 
two small windows, sti^ngly barred- In this miserable den, 
all, except twenty-three, perished. The city was in a short 
time retaken by Colonel Clive, afterwards Lord Clive, who had 
already exhibited proofs of that talent which raised him to 
eminence. Peace with the nabob followed ; biit it was sub- 
sequently proved that he was in correspondence with the 
Prench. The English resolved to punish his faithlessness, by 
supporting the pretensions of a rival. This led to' the famous 
battle of Plass}*’, by which Meer Jaflier obtained the nabobsfaip, 
and his English allies considerable treasure and accession of 
territory. 

Meer Jaffier, however, became unwilling to fulfil the con- 
ditions of his elevation, and he was in consequence deposed. 
His successor, who was raised by the same influence, w*as his 
son-in-law Meer Cossiin, and it was stipulated that he should 
grant to the English, for the pay of their army, the districts of 
Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong. But he, too, became 
hostile to the power which had raised him, and it was deemed 
expedient to restore Meer Jaffier. A war ensued with Cossim, 
in which the English were completely victorious, and Cossim 
escaped into the dominions of the vizier *of Oude. 

The same year whjeh witnessed the expulsion of Cossim was 
signalized by the conclusion of a peace between France and 
England, The former country was reinstated in the factories 
which she possessed in 1749 ; but the latter, in addition to her 
old settlements, retained the circar of Masulipatoin and its 
dependent districts, acquired from the French, as well as the 
castle of Surat, the jaghire round Madras, theT Calcutta zemin- 
dary, and the districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong. ^ 

The vizier of Oude, Suja Dowlah, with whom Cbssim bad 
taken i^fuge, encouraged by some ^discontents which existed iii 
the British army, dqpided on hostilities, and war-commehedd. 
The discipline of the British arm/' having 'been restored, 
Dowlah was |;wice defeated; first by« Major Xlaimae, 
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by Major Munro, and was compelled to throw himself upon 
tl^ generosity of the victors. Such was also the fortune of a 
more elevated individual, the emperor of Delhi, who had been 
recently engaged in hostilities with the British, but was now a 
. fugitive and a temporary sojourner with his nominal vassal, the 
ruAr of Oude. Terms ^ere granted to both, and in regard to 
the vizier, they were certainly not ^ hard ones. The entire 
territories which the vizier had previously governed were 
restored to him, with the exception of^ertain districts reserved 
to the Mogul emperor, who, in return for the consideration 
shown for him, conferred upon the British the dowanny of the 
three provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. The word 
dewanny is derived from dewan, which was the appellation of 
the officers appointed by the Mogul government for the collec- 
tion and disbursement of the provincial revenues, and for the 
administration of civil justice. These officers held their stations 
during pleasure, and were only stewards for the emperor ; but 
the grant to the Company was in perpetuity, and assigned to 
them the whole provincial revenue, subject only to the payment 
of certain specific sums. In addition to this, the emperor 
granted to the English the maritime districts known by the 
name of the Northern Circars, though over them his authority 
was but nominal. They fell within the government of the 
soubahdar of the Deccan ; but having been the seat of hostilities 
between the English and French, the soubahdar’s authority 
was not well established. By negotiation^ith him, the Com- 
pany obtained possession of this disputed territory, with the 
exception of a small part which became theirs in reversion. 
This cession, however, involved the British in new wars. It 
was a condition of their treaty w'ith the soubahdar, thfWi they 
should assist him with troops when he might stand in need of 
them ; and in 1760 he applied for this adlsistance against Hyder 
Ali Ehan, the sovereign of Mysore. The required aid was 
granted; butJEIyder Ali, not less skilful as a diplomatist than 
as a warrior, succeeded in detaching the soubahdar from his 
Engliab connection, and prevailed upon him not only to con- 
: (Ande.: a separate peace, but even to enter into van alliance 
ofliem^ive and defensive, tbr the purpose of extinguishing the 
British power, in the Deesan. Their combined operations were 
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his former allj^ made peace with the British, and retired to his 
own dominions. Hyder Ali then prosecuted the war alone, 
and, entering the Carnatic, committed dreadful ravages. Having 
diverted the British forces to a ^istance from Madras, he 
suddenly appeared before that place with 6,000 cavalry, having 
accomplished a inarch of 120 miles in Ijtiree days. His furljher 
progress was arrested negotiation, and a treaty was con- 
cluded on the principle of a mutual restitution of conquests. 

Our arms were next ^‘directed against the Mahrattas, who 
had invaded the Itohilla country. The British, acting as the 
allies of Suja Dowlah, drove them bdjrond the Ganges. "For 
this service the Uohilla chiefs had agreed to pay Suja Dowlah 
forty lacs of rupees ; but failing in the performance of their 
contract, the Bohilla country was added to the British con- 
quests. A considerable tract of laud was also conquered from 
the Jauts and other adventurers, by which the boundaries of 
the province of Oude were considerably advanced. On the 
death of Suja Dowlah, which took place soon afterwards, the 
province of Benares was ceded to the Company. 

A subsequent war with the Mahrattas was distinguished by 
some movements of uncommon brilliancy. A body of native 
troops, cominaiided by British ollicers, but whose number did 
not exceed 7,000, traversed with success almost the entire 
Mahratta territory. Several fine provinces W'ere subdued, and 
important fortresses taken ; but w^ar breaking out with Hyder 
Ali, peace was madcr^with the Mahrattas, and all the acquisitions 
given up, except Salsctte, and the small islands situate within 
the gulf formed by Bombay, Salsctte, and the continent. The 
war wdth Hyder Ali raged until his death, and was continued 
by hie son Tippoo Sultan; but the conclusion of a peace 
between the English and Erench depriving Tippoo of the hope 
of assistance from the Matter power, hostilities were terminated , 
by a treaty, which left the affairs of both the belligerents nearly 
in the same condition as before the commencement of the wa,r. 
But Tippoo Sultan’s restless character would not suffer him to - 
remain at peace, and his invasion of the possessionv' of the;* 
rajah of l\'avancore, who was under the protection of the • 
English, involved that power in a* fresh quarrel with tbie^' 
turbulent prince. The*^ result to bimt^was humiliating. ’ 
two years war, he was compelled by I^qrd Cornwallis, to pui^... 
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chase peace by the payment of a large sum of money, the 
sacrifice of half his dominions, and the delivery of two of his 
sons as hostages for the due performance of the conditions of 
the treaty. ^ 

The memorable campaign which terminated in the discom- 
fituife of Tippoo Sultan, as succeeded by seven years of tran- 
quillity. The enemies of Dritish iutej^ests were not, however, 
inactive, but were employed in sowing the seeds of future wars. 
Among the most insidious and dangerods of these enemies may 
be reckoned the French, ever on the watch for an opportunity 
of diminishing the power* of the English, and now intoxicated 
with the doctrines of liberty and equality which tliey had 
undertaken to disseminate throughout the earth. Even regions 
which for ages had patiently submitted to despotic power, were 
not exempt frojn the intrusion of these opinions. The French 
ventured to establish a society in Mysore for the difiusion of 
the knowledge of the rights of man, and met with very different 
success to that which awaited the unfortunate Jean Bon St. 
Andrd in the kindred region of Africa. They received from 
the sovereign patronage and protection. He even condescended 
to become an honorary member of the society, and was enrolled 
among its associates by the incongruous name of Citizen 
Tippoo. The result of theso machinations was another war, 
which terminated with the storming of Seringapatam, the 
death of Tippoo, and the partition of his dominions. In the 
division, the English retained the districts of'Canara, including 
all the seacoast of the Mysore, the provinces immediately ad- 
joining the possessions of the British on {;hc coast of Malabar, 
and the Carnatic ; the forts and posts of the passes into the 
Mysore, and the island and fortress of Scringapatam. Ceataiu 
districts were given to the Nizam, w'liich, however, were after- 
wards surrendered by that power to the English, together with 
other territories which had been acquired by a former treaty. 
A third portioir was reserved to be given, upon certain con- 
ditions, to the Peishwa, the actual, though not the nominal, 
head of the Mahrattas ; but he having refused to accede, the 
resezyed territory was divided between the BritiSHjand the 
Nisam. The Peishwa, however, was forced ultimately to claim 
the assistance of the British to deliver him from the state of 
anarchy by; wliich he w%b surroimded. A trea^ was in con- 
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sequence concluded, hy which the British consented to furnish 
the Peishwa with a certain number of troops, and he to assign 
a portion of territory for their payment. 

The war which ensued for the protection of the Peishwa was 
distinguished by the brilliant services of Lord Lake, and of 
another commander, who in the East qpmmenced that illustHous 
career which he terniini^ted by the liberation of Europe. The 
splendour of his Indian campaigns is indeed obscured by the 
surpassing glory that ^encircles the head of the conqueror of 
Napoleon ; but no one who adverts to this period of the history 
of India, however briefly, can be excused if he pass by the 
name of Wellington without bestowing the tribute of admira- 
tion. Space will not permit a detailed recital of the achieve- 
ments of the British army in these wars: it must sufflce to 
record the results. In a comparatively short space of time, a 
formidable confederation of French and Mahratta power was 
broken, and an immense accession of territory gained. 

From this period the history of India presents little of 
importance until 1814, when tho British became involved in a 
war with tho Nepaulese, a people of aggressive habits, occupying 
a mountain country. The nature of the country, the imperfect 
knowledge which the British possessed of it, the courage of the 
enemy, and the fortifications by which they were defended, 
were obstacles to the success of the. British, and continued for 
some time to impede it. Military skill ultimately overcame 
these difficulties, and the Nepaulese being subdued, agreed to 
a treaty, by 'which the British became possessed of certain dis- 
tricts deemed necessary to the security of their frontier ; but 
endeavouring, in the true spirit of Indian policy, to evade 
ratiCcation of the treaty, a renewal of hostilities became un- 
avoidable. A war of very brief duration was sufficient to 
accomplish its objeef. 

The constant wars and commotions preyailing among the 
native powers of India produced in great numbers men troiiied 
in habits of rapine and disorder. Gathering strength by 
degrees, these lawless ruffians became at length associateAin 
bands uildiBr recognised leaders, and on the arrival . of , 
marquis of Hastings in India, they musterod a force of tkojb 
less than 40,000 cavalry. They wsre termed Findarrias, 
in their predatory, excursions committed the most, shocki]^; 
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excesses. The irruptions of these bandits into the Company’s 
territories compelled the government to take vp arms, and they 
were preparing to take vigorous measures for their expulsion, 
when the Peishwa, an f^Hy and dependant of the British, 
revolted against their authority. The rajah of Nagpore, who 
st^d in the same relajbion to the British, pursued a similar 
course. Both these powers were sul^^ued, while the war with 
the Findarries was prosecuted with vigour. In the mean time 
the British government became in^lved in disputes with 
Scindia and Holkar, two independent chiefs. With the former 
they made terms ; but the treaty forced upon him was executed 
with extreme reluctance. Holkar resolved to have recourse to 
war. It ended in his entire defeat ; his power was completely 
broken, and he was compelled to suo for peace. The army 
being now at liberty to act against the Pindarries, the disper- 
sion of that lawless body was at length effected. 

Not many years elapsed betvrcen this and the war with the 
Burmese. That war, like most of those in which the English 
have been engaged, was occasioned by the aggression of the 
power with whom it was waged. During the Pindarrie war, 
the Burmese were in communication with several of* the 
belligerent native chiefs, and were even prepared for an inva- 
sion of the frontier of Bengal. This was averted by a strata- 
gem. The marquis of Hastings had received a rescript from 
the Burmese monarch, requiring the surrender of all provinces 
east of the Baugrutty. The projected hd&tility was evidently 
a measure concerted with the Mahrattas. Lord Hastings sent 
back the envoy with an intimation thal^ the answer should be 
conveyed through another channel. It declared that the 
Govemor-Ghenerarwas too well acquainted with his mt^sty’s 
wisdom to be the dupe of the gross forgery attempted to be 
palmed upon him, and he therefore tran£nitted to the king the 
document fabricated in his august name, and trusted that he 
would submits to condign punishment the persons who had 
endeavoured to sow dissension between two powers, whose 
reciprodal interest it was to cultivate relations of amity. By 
this proceeding the necessity of noticing the inA>tent step of 
tile Burmese monarch was evaded, ajid that sovereign, on 
hearing of the defeat o^his Mahratta allies, was content to 
rentam at peace; Bul^ though the expression of hostile feeling 
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wad for a while suppressed, the feeling itself was not removed, ' 
and the Burmese monarch now gained courage to attack, where 
before he had been satisfied to threaten. War commenced, 
and the successes of the British le/l to the conclusion of an 
armistice, which was employed in negotiations. These negb* 
tiations being unsuccessful, hostilitiQs were resumed. 9he 
march of the English, ^as in Nepaul, was in some degree 
retarded by the nature of the country ; but this obstacle being 
overcome, the BurmesS were completely defeated, and the 
British advanced towards the capital, when negotiations were 
recommenced, and a treaty concluded, by which the Burmese 
secured their existence as a nation, and the English obtained 
an extension of territory, valuable as affording a secure 
frontier. 

During the progress of the Burmese war, the British ob- 
tained from the king of the Netherlands, Malacca, Singapore, 
and the Dutch possessions which remained to that nation on 
the continent of India, in exchange for the settlement of Ben- 
coolen and other possessions in Sumatra ; an event deserving 
notice, and rendered important from the position subsequently 
attained by Singapore as a vast entrep6t of commerce. 

Some years later, the misconduct of the rajah of Coorg, a 
small principality in Southern India, rendered necessary his 
deposal from sovereignty, and his removal from the country 
wdiich he had misgoverned ; and there being no one entitled 
to succeed him, Codrg was unavoidably annexed to the British 
dominions, of which it has since formed part. 

The Affghan war corpmcnccd in 1839^,* with a view to raising 
a barrier against the aggressive power of Biissia, brought to 
the Di^itish no accession of territory, of power, or, taken on the 
whole, of glory. It was ostensibly undertaken to restore to 
the throne a former Affghan ruler, Shah Shoojnh, supposed at 
least to be actuated by friendly feelings towards the British, 
though doubts on that point may well be entertained. The 
advance of the forces destined for the conquest of Affghanistan' 
was attended by much difficulty and dreadful suffering ; but^ 
at length part of the invading army reached the chief city^,; 
Cabool. Here it was {thought the object of the expedition waii^ 
gained; but the commencement of S new and frightful 

* Sbah Shooja^ was enthroned at Cnndahav on the 8th May, 1839. 
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af calamities was at hand. Insurrection broke out, the British 
envoy was treacherously murdered, a large part of the British 
force was destroyed, and the remainder compelled to retire 
under the most disastrous circumstances, iucessant annoyance 
and fearful slaughter martcing its progress. Many deeds of 
heAism, never surpassed, tended indeed to add fresh lustre to 
the British name ; and, among others, the noble defence of 
Jelalabad by Sir Bobert Sale, con never be forgotten so long 
as AflTghanistan is remembered. But the war and its con- 
sequences contribute to furnish an awful page in the history 
of British enterprise in India. Ultimately the country was 
avenged, and its reputation vindicated, througli the vigorous 
counsels and vigorous acts of Generals Pollock and Nott. The 
former arrived first at Cabool, and replanted the British colours 
there: the latter arrived sliortly afterwards. The British 
could now withdraw without discredit, from a country where, 
for the first time, the prestige of their national character seemed 
endangered. That at least was vindicated and upheld ; though, 
looking at the expenditure of blood and treasure, at the mass 
of suffering, and the imminent danger of irreparable disgrace 
which must have followed a premature retirement, every 
Englishman must wish that the w’ar had never been under- 
taken. 

The chapter in the history of British India which records 
the annexation of Sinde, is little more consolatory to a sound- 
hearted Englishman, than that on the war in Afighanistan. 
The ameers or rulers of Sinde were ever opposed to any close 
connection wdth foreigners. Various attempts bad at different 
times been made to establish such connection, but they had 
been met reluctantly and unfavourably. Two or three treaties 
had been entered into ; but they were brief, dry, and to neither 
party satisfactoiy. The ameers of Sinde hated the alliance, 
which the British were anxious to establish, at first, for com- 
mercial, latterly, for political purposes. When the British 
commenced the march to Affghanistan, a treaty was forced 
upon the rulers of Sinde, which was more distasteful than any 
former one. Under this treaty, a British military ^erce was to 
be permaiiently stationed In Sinde ; and, after some* consider^ 
able time, Sir Charles Napier, whose caroer in Sinde has given 
rise to such a mass of controversy, was appointed to the chief 
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command these. He commenced hie course certainlj with 
vigour, but as certainly with little consideration of the existing 
rulers. Treaties were proposed, which, though rejection must* 
have been looked for, were accepted, whether with sincerity or 
not probably there was little of ^hat quality on either side. 
But, notwithstanding the acceptance of the treaties. Sir ChtfHes 
Napier continued to advance. During his progress, the British 
Besidency was attacked. It was gallantly defended, but weak- 
ness of numbers and deficiency of ammunition soon rendered 
retreat necessary. This was effected in good order, but at the 
sacrifice of the greater part of the property within the Besi- 
dence. The battle of Meeanee followed, in which the British 
gained a brilliant victory. Another battle, fought near Hydra- 
bad, the capital, may be said to have terminated the* contest ; 
and Sinde, in 1843, became a British possession. 

The conclusion of the contest in Sinde found the British 
government involved in difficulties in G-walior, or the dominions 
of Scindia. The death of the representative of that house 
without heirs rendered an arrangement for the appointment 
of a successor necessary. A child, said to be the nearest 
relative of the deceased prince, was selected, and the British 
government approved. But every Indian court is a focus of 
intrigue, and that of Gwalior formed no exception. A rabble 
army of 30,000 men was a source of w^eakness, not of strength 
and through the influence of a profligate and reckless court, 
combined by that of a disorganized army, the state appeared 
rapidly tending to dissolution. Internal war had in fact com- 
menced, when the British government, somewhat tardily, 
though at the last rather hastily, put in motion a military 
force^owards the disturbed country. It soon came into hostile 
collision with the enemy ; and two victories in one day, gained 
by two separate portions of the British force, decided the 
questions at issue.* A new treaty followed, dated January;^ 
1844, in which a variety of arrangements foivthe safety of ' 
Scindia’s territories and the security of those adjacent were/ 
embodied. •• . - } 

By this time, a new cause for apprehension had arisen in 
north-western part of India. The dbath of Bunjeet Singh, th#' 
** Lion of the Punjab,”* had been folloived by a series of exeeiiifllii^ 
terminating in a state of things in which the army was tgl*- 
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umpbant over the goyemment, and was an object of its dread 
ratber tban of its dependence. At length a portion of it crossed 
tbe Sutlq, and invaded tbe British territories. This of course 
was repelled ; and, first at M oodkee, subsequently at Peroze- 
shab, in December, 1845, tlie Sikhs were defeated. At Aiiwal, 
and%t Sobraon, fresh triumphs attended tbe British forces, who 
finally crossed the river, and dictated the terms of submission 
at Lahore, the Sikh capital. Here a treaty was concluded, 
under which the British obtained a cesision of all the territory 
between the Bcas and the Sutlej ; the native government of 
Lahore being retained, with some requisite modifications. But 
this arrangement proved of short duration. The atrocious 
conduct of a chief, holding the fortress of Mooltan, where two 
British olficers were murdered, the generally distracted state 
of the country, the open violation by the government and 
people of the treaty so recently concluded, and the actu^ 
levying of war against their peaceful neighbour, demanded 
further intervention of a hostile character. One step only re- 
mained to be taken, and the success which again attended the 
British enabled the Govemor-Greneral to take it. The Punjab 
was annexed, and was thenceforward a part of the vast empire 
of India. In this instance, as in so many others which occur 
in the history of that empire, the cause of Great Britain was 
tlie cause of general humanity. 

Another Burmese war followed ; rendered necessary by the 
wrongs, public and private, inflicted by tliis Burmese govern- 
ment. It was neither long in duration nor brilliant in events ; 
and concluded with the annexation, inJDecember, 1852, of the 
extensive province of Pegu, in satisfaction to some degree of 
the injuries sustained, and in aid of the means of defei^ing 
British territory and property from further aggression. 

A^r all the declamation that has been expended upon the 
means by which the British dominions have been acquired, 
probably no conquests were ever made more righteously. This 
is oertaiply true with regard to the greater poHion of them. 
Strangers were forced to become conquerors in self-defence. 
Daring a considerable part of the last century, the question 
was, whether India should be subjugated by Fraifce or by 
Eoj^and. To this' questign but one afiswer could be given. 
The petfidv of the native princes was another aouroe of war, 
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and of British aggrandizement. But the crimes of these rulers 
have in this respect been beneficial to their subjects, by trans- 
ferring them to the care of a better and a milder govemmentv 
No friend to mankind can wish that the natives had remained 
under their old masters, and none^but the most prejudiced can 
believe that their lot would havo been improved by transfoering 
them to the French. ^ 

INDMEYEE.-See IJdmt. 

INDOOE.— A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or the 
dominions of the Nizam, 91 miles N. by W. from Hyderabad, 
and 162 miles E.N.E. from Sholapoor. Lat. 18*^ 40', long. 
78° 10'. 

INDOOETT. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Nizam, situate on the left ba'^ik of one 
of the brnnehea of the Eistna river, and 38 miles S.E. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 17°, long. 78° 69'. 

INDOBE TEEEITOIIY.^ — From the capital, the name of 
Indore is extended to the aggregate of the possessions of the 
Ilolcar family. These consist of several isolated tracts, some 
of them lying very remote from others. They may be thus 
enumerated: — 1. Territory annexed to the town of Indore. 
This portion, within which is situated the British cantonment 
of Mhow, is bounded on the north by Gwalior ; on the east by 
Dewas and a portion of Sciiidia's dominions ; on the south and 
south-west by the British districts of Saugor and Nerbudda ; 
and on the west by Burwance and Dhar. It*'lie8 between lat. 
21° 18' — 23° 6', long. 76° 2'— 76° 16'. Its length from north 
to south is 120 miles, its breadth 82 miles. 2. The tract of 
territory aiiiicxod to ^he town of Eampoora, situate north of 
Ind(^, and lying between lat. 24° 3' — 24° 46', long. 75° 6'- - 
76° 12'. This section is seventy-one miles in length from east 
to west, and forty in breadth ; its principal towns are Eam- 
poora, Bhaupoora, and Ghendw^assa. A third division, also 
situate north of Indore, includes the town oC Mehedpore^ in 
lat. 23° 29', long. 76° 42'. A fourth section, situate to tbe 
westward of Indore, contains the town of Dhie, in lat* 22° 10^, 
long. 74° g9'. Pitlaud, in lat. 28° 1', long. 74° 61', is the pria- 
cipal place of the fifth portion, l;fing north-west of Indore. 
The last outlying ti'act of Holcjjp’a dominions, of which 
Airwas, in lat. 22° 81', long. 76°.26', is the chief town, lies to 
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the eastward of ludore. The area of the whole ^of Holcar’s 
domimons is estimated at 8,818 square miles.* Of theso 
districts, those situate to the north are drained by the river 
Gbumbul and its feeders ; those to the south, by the Nerbudda, ' 
flowing east and west. Lit^e the rest of Malwa, these districts 
area fertile, producing in abundance and excellence, wheat 
and other grain, pulsd, sugar-cane, cotton, and especially 
opium, the poppy producing it being so generally cultivated, 
that, when in bloom, it gives tlie country the appearance of a 
vast garden. Tobacco is also much cultivated, and is of 
excellent quality. 

The great Vindhya^ range traverses the southern or Indore 
division of Holcar’s dominions, in a direction nearly from east 
to west, It • small portion of the territory lying to themorth of 
the mountains, but by much the larger part to the south of 
them. The part lying south is a portion of the valley of the 
Nerbuddaf bounded on the south by the Satpura Mountains. 
The summits of the Yindhya vary in height, probably from 
1,600 to 2,000 feet; and at one place the crest of the Jam 
Ghat, lat. 22° 23', long. 75° 49', rises to the elevation of 2,328^ 
feet above the sea. The elevation of the Satpura range is 
somewhat greater, one summit being 2,500^ feet above the level 
of the sea. Basalt and other volcanic formations predominate 
iu both ranges, though there is also much sandstone.^ The 
Nerbudda river traverses this territory from east to west, 
dividing it into two nearly equal portions^ The length of its 
course through the district would be about seventy miles, were 
it uninterrupted ; but this is not the cose, the temtory under 
notice being indented for some distance 'by the projection into 
it of the state of Dhar and the district of Mundlaisir, w^ich 
the river crosses, and then re-enters the dominions of Holcar. 
Of the extent to which this part of thoTriver admits of navi- 
gation, reports are not perfectly agreed. On a comparison of 
the different slj^tements, it would appear to be practicable by 
small boats for limited distances during a considerable part of 
the year** The channel of the Nerbudda is very deeply worn 
ill basaltic rock ; the banks are very high, and in tW periodical 
rains the stream rushes dftwn with great rapidity, ahd with a 

* Sutherland* states the arewto be 4,245 st^uare miles ; but this estimate 
is obvioi^y limited to the Indore division of Holoar's territory. 
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vast volume of water. The elevation above the sea, of the 
surface of the countiyin the bottom of the valley at . Mundr 
laisir, in the central part of the district, is between 600^ and 
'*700 feet. “ The general^ appearance of the country is that of 
an undulated valley, intersected iif various directions by low 
rocky ranges, mostly covered with jungle, in some p^rts 
thickly, of a stunted growth, consisting of the dliak, babool, 
and other shrubs, which *)ei1so cover considerable tracts in the 
plains.** *. 

From its intertropical position, the climate is sultry, the 
thennometer ranging from 60° to 90° in the house. For some 
montlis, from the close of the periodical rains, the malaria is 
so deadly in the jungly tracts, that no European ventures into 
them. The most remarkable wild animals are tigers, 'leopards, 
bears, hymnas, lynxes, jackals, foxes, monkeys, nylgaus (Anti- 
lope picta), and wild kine of great size and strength. There 
are also alligators, the boa constrictor, and some other formid- 
able snakes. The Nerbudda abounds in fine fish. 

Besides the ruling tribe of Mahrattas, the population com- 
prises many other classes of Hindoos, a few Mahomedans, and 
a considerable number of Gonds and Bheels.^ It is peculiarly 
the country of tlie Bhcels, who are considered to have been 
the earliest occupiers of the soil. This race is one^ of the 
most wild and savage found in India, its people living for the 
most part on wild vegetables and game, the latter the produce 
of their bows and^irrows, or on the plunder of their more 
civilized neighbours. They arc, however, not entirely irre- 
claimable, but have in some instances been converted into 
useful and trustworthy soldiers. The population of the whole 
of I^lcar’s dominions is estimated at 815,164,^ which yields 
an average of 98 to the square mile. The revenue in 1848 
was estimated at 22^7,210 rupees, or 221,7217. The armed 
force, including the contingent of cavalry, amounted to about 
7,000 men. The principal towns, — Indore, Mundlaisir, Bamf 
poora, Bhanpoora, and others, are described under thw 
respective names in the alphabetical arrangement. ^ , 4 . 

The moipt important routes are — 1. The Bombay and 
road. , 2.^ From north to south, from Oojein, through 
and Mhow, by the Jam Ghat, to Mundlaisir, where it 
south-west, proceeding to Bombay. 8. From east to 
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from Goona to Neemuch, Bhanpoora, and Bampoora. 4. From 
southeast to north-west, from Mahidpore to Neemuch. The 
southern and larger portion of the territory has scarcely any 
route continuously practicable for wheel-carriages, that by the ' 
Jam Ghat being represented as the only one throughout the 
Viiidhya range. 

The founder of the Family of ITolcar was Mulhar Eao, a 
ryot or cultivator of Hul, a village ot the Deccan. ITis birth 
is said to have taken place in the year 1693. First a shepherd, 
and subsequently a soldier, he obtained distinction and promo- 
tion in hostilities against Nizam ool Miilk, and being received 
into the service of the Peishwa, was appointed to the command 
of 600 horse. In 1728, he received a jaghire of twelve districts 
north of the Nerbudda; in 1731, ho obtained seventy more, 
being at the same time appointed to tile geiieral management 
of the Mahratta interests in Malwa ; and in 1733, Indore was 
granted to him, with the district appertaining to it. From 
that time until his death in 1767,^ ho was the most distin- 
guished of the military commanders of tho Mahratta race. In 
addition to the possessions above referred to, he was appointed 
deshmook or feudatory of Chandore, in Khandeish ; while his 
revenues were further increased by the levy of fixed tributes 
on several states. He was among tho Mahratta leaders at the 
battle of Paniput in 1761, but fled^ when it became apparent 
that the defeat of the Mahrattas w'as inevitable. Mulhar Eao 
Holcar had only one son, Koondi Eao, who was killed during 
his father’s lifetime. On the death of Mulhar Eao, tho suc- 
cession devolved on Malli Eao, the son of Koondi l^o, Malli 
Eao died insane after a few months, and* tho sovereignty of In- 
dore fell into the hands of his mother Alia Baee, who comn^ttod 
the charge of the military force of her dominions to Tookajee 
Holcar, a member of the same tribe, but not otherwise related 
to the family with which the Baee was allied. He appears to 
have acted stgctly in conformity with her wishes during his 
long command, which was terminated by his death in 1797. 
This haiinonyf of action and the abilities of both parties 
brought Indore to a state of high prosperity. Succesdon to 
the: power of Tookajee waEl*disputed by his two legitiftiate sons 
Easi Eao and Mulhar Eqp, the latter of whom was cut off by 
assassination,^ through the treachery of his brother, a person 
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weak in intellect, deformed in body, and, as his actions showed, 
not less deformed in his moral constitution. Tookajee left 
also two illegitimate sons, Etojee and Jeswunt Bao. Etojee, 
attempted to maintain himself by a course of freebooting, but 
bcin^ seized, was put to a very cVuel death by the Feishwa» 
who looked on unmoved, whilst the wretched man, tiednto 
the leg of an elephant, implored mefey, or shrieked in agony 
as he was dragged alon^ until torn in pieces. Jeswunt Bao, 
who, on the murder ofi his brother Mulhar Bao, had fled to 
Nagpore, and besought the rajah’s protection, received it in 
the shape of imprisonment ; from which, however, he contrived 
to escape, lie thereupon, like his brother Etojee, commenced 
a predatory career,^ and soon assembled on army of about 

30.000 men, with above 100 pieces of artillery. But this large 
force received a signal defeat from the army of Scindia, when 
Jeswunt Bao Holcar lost nearly all his artillery, and the 
disaster was followed by the plunder of the capital. He 
rapidly recovered from the effects of this mischance, and 
employed European officers to introduce their discipline into 
his army. In October, 1802, at the battle of Poona, which he 
gained over the combined forces of Dowlut Bao Scindia and 
tlio Peishwa, he had fourteen^ regular battalions, 5,000 irre- 
gular infantry, and 25,000 horse. The distinguished state of 
Indore at the commencement of the present century, when the 
British government was engaged in arduous conflict with 
various enemies, g^ve opportunity for Jeswunt Bao Holcar 
to indulge in devastation and plunder to. an enonnous extent. 
General Luke despatched against him five battalions of sepoys 
and 3,000 irregular hdrse, under Colonel Monson, an officer of 
extroprdinary bravery, but unfortunately destitute of a corre- 
sponding degree of judgment. The expedition accordingly 
terminated disastrouriy, and the unhappy retreat of this force 
is characterized as one of the most lamentable events in the 
history of the British career in India.^ The apparent success 
of Holcar ^used great numbers of freebooters to joinhim^ 
and at the end of August, 1804, he advanced at th^. head of 

60.000 horse to the Jumna, and took the city of Huitra, 
Marching thence, he commenced the siege of Delhi on the 
8th of October, but ideated baffle^ on the 14th ; the 
under General Lake marching to its relief. Holcar then, at the 
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head of his cavalry, suddenly crossed the Jumna near Paniput, 
f^d laid waste the Doab with fire and sword, closely pursued 
hy General Lake, who, on the morning of November 17th, 
surprised him in his bivouac at Furruckabad, where he was 
totally routed, leaving about 3,000 dead ; and so rapidly did 
hiel* predatory followers fall off, that it is stated, that of the 
60,000^ cavalry which he led across jjhe Jumna, less than half 
that number recrossed it. His infantry, which had been 
intrenched under the walls of Dec^, had previously been 
attacked and defeated by a British force under General Frazer, 
on whose fall, before the fate of the day was determined, the 
command devolved upon Colonel Monson, who had then the 
satisfaction of frustrating in some degree the disastrous con- 
sequences ’ of his retreat. According to an authority ^ whose 
means of information were great, Holcar entered ITindostan 
(or Northern India) with “ 92,000 men, of whom 66,000 were 
cavalry, 7,000 artillery, and 19,000 infantry, and 190 pieces 
of ordnance ; and hfe left it with his whole force diminished 
to 35,000 horse, 7,000 infantry and artillery, and thirty-five 
guns.” In October, 1805, Holcar, encouraged no doubt by 
the wavering and imbecile policy of Lord Coniwallis, and sub- 
sequently of Sir George Barlow, successively Governors- 
General, marched from Ajmeer, where he had remained during 
the rains, and with 12,000*'* cavalry, 2,500 infantry, and thirty 
guns,* advanced to the Punjab, pursued by the British under 
Lord Lake, who came up with him at the city of Amritsir, 
where, in December, 1805, a treaty^ was concluded, by which 
Holcar relinquished any claim on Tonkj^Eampoora, Bhoondee, 
and all places north of the Bhoondee Hills, and in possession 
of the British government ; but was confirmed in neasiy all 
his other possessions. In the following * year he murdered 
Easi Eao, the legitimate son of Tookaj&e Holcar, and Eundi 
Bao, the infant son^ of Mulhdr Bao, another legitimate sou of 
Tookaj^, assaesinated at an earlier period, while contending 
with his brother Easi Bao. These atrocities were closely 
followed by the insanity of the perpetrator, who ultimately 
sank into'a state of utter fatuity, in which he died^^n the year 
1811. A stormy regency succeeded, ostensibly administered 
by Toolsee Bye, mistressbof the deceased Jeswunt Bao, but 
• According to Thom,* sixty. 
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actually, at many periods of its continuance, by her various 
paramours. Before the death of Jeswunt Eao Ilolcar, she had 
adopted an infant, Mulhar Bao llolcar, an illegitimate soil of • 
7 Malcolm, i. 283 . her jgrotector, and by general consent he was recognised^ as 
his father’s successor. In 1817, the intrigues and disturbances 
fomented by the different factions wh^ich disturbed the sttte, 
came to a crisis. The ar/ny seized Toolsee Bye and the young 
Mulhar Eao, and haying murdered tlie former, commenced 
hostilities under the ostensible command of the latter ; a result 
long before indicated. These were, however, brought to a 
speedy termination by the decisive victory which, on December 
® Id. 1. 810. 2l8t, 1817, was gained® at Mahidpore, by the British army over 

> Treaties with that of Holcar.' Ou January 18th, 1818, a treaty® was conduded 

Nrtive Powers, Mundcsorc, with the British government, that power 
engaging to extend the same protection to the territory of 
Holcar as to its own, and to maintain a field-force for the 
preservation of internal tranquillity, and for defence against 
foreign aggression ; disclaiming all concern with Ilolcar’s rela- 
tives or subjects, and entering into a stipulation not to permit 
tho Feishwa or any of his heirs or descendants to claim or 
exercise any sovereign rights over tlio dominions of Holcar, 
and to restore to tlie latter chief the possessions lately con- 
quered from him. On tho otlier part, Holcar engaged to 
renounce all claims to tho possessions guaranteed to Ameer 
Khan by the British government ; to cede certain pergunnahs 
to Zalirn Singh, of* Kota; to confirm to Ohuffoor Khan his 
jaioad or grant of various districts in Malwa ; to renounce all 
claim to any places north of the Bhoondee Hills ; to cede to the 
British government all claims of revenues and tributes from 
the Eajpoot states, and all the Mahratta chieftain’s territories 
within and south of the Satpura range, including the fort of 
Sindwa, as well as alHiis possessions in the province of Khan- 
dcish, and others intermixed with the territories of the Niiuini 
and the Feishwa ; to abstain from diplomatic intercourse with 
other states, except with the knowledge and consent of the 
British resident ; to entertain in his service no Europeans or 
Amcricans'vfithout similar permission ; to permit an accredited 
minister A'om the British government to reside with the maha- 
rajah; to discharge his superfluous «troops, and not to keep' a" 
larger force than 8,000 horse, for whose regular payment a 
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suitable arrangement was to be made. Of tbe effect of this 
an^gement, Malcolm observes,^ “ This was in fact a new con- 
dition to the Holcar state ; for twenty years had elapsed since 
it had enjoyed any regular resources or government, and its 
name during the greater part of that period had only served as 
a pretext to plunderers for committing every species of excess 
and crime.’* ^ 

Mulhar Eao Holcar^ died in 1833. His mother, known by 
the title of the Mahjee, thereupon ass&med the reins of govern- 
ment ; and an adoption took place by Mulhar Eao’s widow, of 
an infant son of Bapoo Holcar, a distant relative of the family. 
The pregnancy of one of the females in the deceased maha- 
rajah’s zenana (who subsequently gave birth to a son) having 
been concealed, the succession of the adopted son, under the 
title of Martund Eao Holcar, was recognised by the British 
government, and tlie birth of the posthumous child was not 
allowed to disturb the arrangement. Subsequently, public 
feeling appeared to bo decidedly in favour of the superior 
claims of llurree Eao Holcar, a former competitor for the 
guddeo, and the nearest male relative of the late maharajah, by 
whom he had been kept for many years a prisoner in the fort 
of Maheyseer. An insurrection broke out in favour of the 
prisoner ; the troops sent against him espoused his cause, and 
the existing government found it necessary to submit. Neu- 
trality was observed by the British government during the 
contest,' and amicable relations were maintained with the new 
ruler. Hurree Eao Holcar® appears to have manifested the 
full amount of incapacity for government which is ordinarily 
exhibited by Indian princes. Under his sway the state of the 
country was so wretched^ that it was rapidly descrtediby the 
inhabitants, especially the more respectable and wealthy por- 
tion of them. On the death of this * imbecile specimen of 
Oriental chieftainship, he was succeeded® by a youth named 
Kumdee Eao> Holcar, whom he had adopted with the sanction 
of the British government. The career of this adopted suc- 
cessor Vas, however, terminated by an early death,® when it 
appears no person possessed any hereditary ^im to the 
guddee, neither had any one valid title to adopt, and the 
continuance of the Holoor possessions under a separate form 

of govemmenl: became a question, for consideration. It being 
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determined that it should be so continued, the choice of a ruler 
'^'as to be made ; and, after weighing the competing claims of 
various candidates, the guddee was bestowed upon a youth 
named Mulkeijeo, whose elevation it was avowed was not in 
virtue* of either adoption or hereditary claim, but of the express 
nomination of the British government. The opportunity ^as 
taken to limit the succession to lineal fieirs, to the exclusion of 
adoption. The new chic^ being a minor, the government was 
carried on, during his legal infancy, under the superintendence 
of the resident, by a council of regency, composed of the Maee 
Sahiba (widow of Jeswunt Bao Holcar) and three principal 
officers of state. Under tin's arrangement the administration^ 
and state of the country greatly improved. The young chief, 
educated under the auspices^ of the British government, dis- 
played at an early age great capacity for public business,^ and 
drew forth, by his exemplary conduct, the approbation of 
the Governor-General. In February, 1852,^ upon the attain- 
ment of his majority, the young rajah assumed the reins of 
government. 

INDOEE,* the capital of the possessions of Ilolcar’s family, 
a town situate in a plain of no great extent on the left bank of 
the small river Kutki.^ It is an ill-built place, the houses, 
which are disposed in irregular winding streets, being con- 
structed with sundried bricks, and covered with clumsy tiles 
laid on bamboos. It contains a few mosques, of no architec- 
tural pretensions, and numerous Braliminicol temples, built of 
basalt, and whitewashed wuth lime. Jacquemont, who visited 
the place in 1832, describes^ the palace of Holcar as having no 
claims to notice, but inentions* that he was building another, 
which ^ould be much superior. The house of the British resi- 
dent is situate east^^of the town ; and as this, as well as the 
dwellings of his assistants, are well built, surrounded with 
groves and gardens, and judiciously’ disposed in a fine park-like 
expanse, the whole forms a pleasing scene. A staong escort of 
cavalry and infantiy attend the resident, but the principal • 
British force for this part of India is cantoned at AChoWi 
thirteen® milos more to the south-east. . 

The resident at Indore, in additiotf to his duties connected ;; 
with that state, is the itamediato representative of the British^: 
government in regard to various petty states under its prch>: 
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tection, but in other respects differing greatly in their circum- 
stances. The Bhopal subordinate agency is also subject to his 
control.' 

Jemnah, or old Indore, is situate on the right side of the 
stream. The present Indore, on the left bank, was built^ by 
ordfir of Alia Baee, widow of Mulhar Bao Holcar, immediately 
after his death, in 176?! The outliije of the city is nearly 
square, each side being about 1,000^ yards in length ; the area 
is about 216 acres, or a third of a sqifare mile, and its popu- 
lation may be conjectured not to exceed 15,000. Its elevation, 
according to Malcolm^ and Dangerfield, is 1,998 feet above the 
sea ; but Jacquemont, who, however, did not make any baro- 
metrical observations on the subject, is of opinion that this 
estimate errs in excess. 

Indore was plundered in 1801 by the army of Doulut Bao 
Scindia, •which had previously defeated^ Holcar, at the head of 
above 30,000 men. In 1804, it was occupied,^ without resist- 
ance, by a British force under Colonel Murray; but was 
restored on the subsequent pacification, in 18Q5. Distance 
south-west from Agra 402 miles ; S.W. from Delhi 494 ; 
S. from Neomuch 142; S. from Nusseerabad, by Neemuch, 
285 ; S.W. from Saugor 224 ; S.W. from Allahabad, by Saugor, 
537; W. from Calcutta, by Allahabad, 1,030; N.E. from 
Bombay, vid Maligaum and Nassick, 377. Lat. 22^ 42', long. 
75° 6(y. 

INDOS. — A town in the British district of Burdwan, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, 62 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 9', 
long. 87° 41'. 

INDBAL. — ^A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, three miles from the left bank o# the 
Manjera river, and 111 miles W.N.W. fronl Hyderabad. Laf . 
18° 12', long. 77° 6'. 

INDBEB, in Sirhind, a town on the right bank of the Delhi 
Canal, and on the route from Kurnal to Boorea, being. 15 miles 
N. of the former. A little above this town it has been pro- 
posed to commence a watercourse from the Delhi Canal, to feed 
the canal in contemplation for uniting the waters of the Jumna 
and of the Sutlej. Distant KW. from^ Calcutta 980 miles. 
Lat. 29’ 62', long. 77° 8'. • 

INDXJBdUBH,^ in the Bajpoot state of Boondee, a fort 
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and .town held by a petty * tributary rajab, 45 miles N.E; of tbe 
town of Kotah. Lat. 25° 41', long. 76° 19'. 

INDUEPUE, in the fief or jaghire of Bampore, under the 
juris/liction of the lieutenant-governor of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to Almora, and 
51 miles N. of the former. Supplies and water are plentiful. 
The road in this part of ^he route is bad ; the country level and 
partially cultivated, but in many places overrun with jungle. 
Lat. 28° 57', long. 79° 146'. 

INDUS. — A great river of Asia. Among the various tribes 
and people through whose territories it flows, it bears different 
names ; but that by which it is most generally known and most 
highly celebrated, is Indus, derived from the Sanscrit 
which w^ord, cliangcd by the Greeks into Sinthua, and by the 
Latins into SinduSff ultimately passed into the name now in 
ordinary use. Though the vigilant jealousy of the Chinese, 
who rule Tibet, lias excluded Europeans from that country, 
the inquiries of Moorcroft,^ Trebeck, and Gerard, have estar 
blished, beyond any reasonable ground of doubt, that the 
source of the longest and principal stream of the Indus is at 
the north of the Kailas Mountain,! regarded in Hindoo mytho- 
logy as the mansion of the gods,^ and Siva’s paradise; and 
though over-estimated by Gerard^ in respect to its altitude, 
still having an elevation of 22,000 feet above tbe level of the 
sea. The locality of the source of the Indus may be Stated 
with some probability to be in lat. 32°, long. 81° 30'. Near its 
‘source, it bears the name of Sinhkha-hah, or “ lion’s mouth,”® 
from a superstitious, belief that it flows from one. It first 
takes a north-westerly direction to Tagle, about 160 miles from 
the filace of its reputed source. It is there joined on its left,® 
or south-western side, by the Eekung Ghoo, or “river of 
Gartope,” which rfses on * the western base of the Kailas 

* Sind or SindJiu, ''the gea.”— Shakespear in v. • 

t Pliny observcB, " Indus incolis Sindus appellatuB.” 

t Eitter (Erdkunde von Asien, i. 13) derives the name Eaila8,tor Kailnf^ 
from hil, "to be cold.” Ideler, in tbe index to that work, tnukslatee it 
hoch Gipfll, "high summit.” Hodgson states "that Cylas is a gea^ifl; 
appellation for high ranges always covered with snow,” (As. Bes. xiT.:$2.) 
Humboldt states that kylas signifies "eolff mountain ” {montagneJMdji^ j^ 
Eailassa any " very elevated summit.” (Asip Oentiale, i. 112^) ' ' - ’ k. ' 
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Stount/ain^ Moorcroft^ found the “ river of Gartopo,” at about 7 ab. ne§. iii. 
.forty miles from its supposed source, "a clear, broad, and 
rapid, but not deep, river.” The country through which these 
streams flow, varies in eleyation from 15,000 to 18,000, feet. 

It is one of the most dreary regions in existence, the surface 
beifig for the most part^ formed by the disintegration of tlie 
granite of the adjacent mountains. ^It is swept over by the 
most furious winds, generally blowing from the north. These 
are at once piercingly cold and parchingly dry, and no vegeta- 
tion is visible bub a few stunted shrubs and some scanty and 
frost-withered herbage. It is, however, the proper soil for the 
production of shawl-wool, which is obtained from the yak,® * « Moorcr. in a*. 
the goat, the sheep, certain animals of the deer kind, and even, Smr*d(j^o.),on 
it is said, from the horse and the dog. Si'iavaiicy, 

m, /■ A». UCB. xvlll.24fi. 

The united stream bears the name of the northern connuent, vi^ne, Kashmir, 
Sinh-kha-bab ; and, near the La Qanskiel Pass, about fifty 
miles below the junction, the river leaves the table-land through 
which it had previously flowed, and enters the deep gorges of 
the great depression dividing the Kouenlun or Mooz Taugh 
from the Himalaya. To this point, five miles from the Chinoso 
frontier,® and having an elevation of 14,000 or 16,000 feet, its * Tnbeck, in 
course has been explored by Trcbeck, tlie companion of Moor- ^ 

croft. It is situate in lat. 32° 50', long. 79° 22', on the border 
of a sandy plain, or rather wide valley, studded with small 
lakes, having their edges incrusted with soda-t The river was 
here found to be about sixty yards wide, il^parently deep, and 
in the middle of November frozen over in most parts. It is, 
however, fordable occasionally, in this neighbourhood, becoming 
in summer shallower during the progress of night,^ and deeper ' uoorcr. i. 90 s. 
as the day advances, in consequence of the melting of the Aiows 
on the ^jacent summits, ' through the sun’s heat. Thirty 
miles below this, the river turns nearly south-west for a short 

* Grerard, just quoted, observes (245), '*The silky softness of the goat’s 
fleece, and even iW existence, depends on the arid air and vegetation,” as 
the coldest tracts of the Himalaya, where not characterized by dryness, 
fliU to support this state of animal life in perfection. This view of the 
snljeot is supported by the observations of Oonolly on the^ Angora goat. 

(Journal of Boy. As. Soc. 1840,*vol. vi. p. 159.) * 

t This appears to be the fiuibest point to which the Sinh-kha-bab has 
been ascend^ by any Europeajf, though, as has been seen, its feeder, the 
river of Qariope^” was and surv^ed by Moororoft much higher. 
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distance, and then takes the direction of north-west. At 
Ugshi, which is about 330 miles from the source, it was sur- , 
veyed by Moorcrofk,* and found to be about fifty yards wide. 
Close to Le, the capita of Ladakh, and thirty miles below 
Ugshi, the elevation of its bed is not less than 10,000 feet ; 
and if that of its Source be assumed at 18,000, and its len^h, 
so far, at 360 miles, its^fall* will be found to be twenty-two 
feet per mile. Yet the descent of the bed of the Sinh-kha-bab 
is far less rapid than tfiat of the Sutluj,^ which in thirty miles 
descends 2,300 feet, or about seventy-six feet in the mile. 
Holding its course in a direction approaching to north-west, 
the Sinh-kha-bab, about eighteen miles below Le, is joined, 
opposite to Niemo, by tho river of Zanskar, flowing^ from the 
district of the same name, and in a direction from south-west 
to north-east. The Zanskar^ is a very rapid, turbid river ; the 
Sinh-kha-bab, a clear and placid stream. About thirty miles 
below this, and 408 from its source, Vigne* found the river, at 
Kulutzi, crossed by a wooden bridge, and only twenty-five 
yards wide. The small size of the river, after a course of more 
than 400 miles, can only bo accounted for by tho excessive 
aridity® of the elevated tract through which it has held its way. 
Moorcroft^ estimates the breadth of the river at this place at 
only twenty yards ; but he found that it rose nearly forty feet 
during the season of inundation. Having fiowed about fifty- 
five miles below this place, in a north-west direction, it receives 
from the south the^ river of Dras, which, rising in the moun- 
tains forming the north-eastern frontier of Kashmir, holds a 
north-easterly course of about ninety miles, and, receiving 
several streams both Irom the east and west, discharges a con- 
sidemble volume® of water at its confluence. From this con- 
fluence the Sinh-kha-bab takes a more northerly direction, for 
about forty-seven m^iles, to the fori of Earis, in lat. 35° llV 
long. 75° 57', where® it receives, from the north, the water of 
the Shy-yok, by far its most important tributary above the 

* Vigne (Eashmir, ii. 341) atates the elevation of Le at absnt 10,000 
feet ; accort^qg to which, the bed of the Indus there must be bdow that 
height. Moorcrofb* states the elevation o&Le to be above 11,000 
that of the confluence of t^e Zanskar river and Sinh-kha-bab, about tvrsaii^ 
miles fkrther down the stream, and consequently less elevat^ at UMm 
12,000 feet. • 
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river of Kabool. The Shy-yok, though not explored to its 
source by any European, is considered, from the concurring 
testimony of the natives, to have its origin at the southern end 
of an extensive glacier, or frozen lake, embosomed in a gorge 
on the southern side of the Karakorum or Mooz Taugh Mouu- 
taiue, and in lat. 35° 33', long. 77° 4:0'/ It holds a generally 
south-easterly course for about forty miles, and then turns, 
first to the north-west, and afterwards to the west, for about 
185 miles farther, to its junction with the Sinh-kha-bab. The 
accumulation of ice in the great glacier from which this river 
proceeds, its subsequent dislodgcmeut, and the obstruction 
thereby caused in the channel of the Shy-yok, have from time 
to time caused the water to make violent irruptions through 
its ordintiry barriers, leading to dreadful inundations. The 
groat and sudden flood of the Indus, which, in the summer of 
1841, was felt as far as Attock, and even beyond it, has been 
generally attributed to such- a cause.^ At the confluence of 
the two rivers, the Shy-yok is about 150 yards broad, the Sinh- 
kha-bab not more thau eighty ; but the latter is the deeper, 
and has a greater body of water. Below the confluence, the 
river is known by the name Aba Sind^ (Indus Proper). About 
twenty-five miles below the point of junction, and westward of 
it, the Indus, opposite Iskardoh, receives from the north the 
river of Shyghur. Tho downward course of the Indus between 
Iskardoh and Makpon-i-Shagaron, in which interval it runs a 
distance of about ninety miles, is in a dy'ection west-north- 
west.® At Makpon-i-Shagaron, in lat. 35° 48', long. 74° 30', 
according to Yigne, who viewed the place at the distance of 
eighteen miles, the river emerges from thb mountainous region, 
and, turning south, a course which it thenceforth coutinqps to 
keep generally to the sea, takes its way through the unexplored 
country north of Attock. Yigne caused 4ho part inten'eniug 
between Iskardo and Makpou-i-Shagaron to be explored by his 
native servants^ who found it to flow through a succession of 
rocky gorges and deep and narrow valleys, rugged and difficult, 
but presenting nothing else remarkable: more recently this 
section has been examined by Europeans. About three miles 
south of Makpon-i-Shagarcfti, it receives, from the noSrth-west, 
a tontfderable stream, ca]Jed the river ^of Gilghit.^ Yigne, 
who viewed the Indus at Acho, about twenty-five miles below 
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tbis confluence, describes it there as a vast torrent rushing 
through a Talley six or seven miles wide, and holding a south- 
westerly course, which might be traced downwards for at least 
forty-iive miles. Erom thence to Derbend, a distance of about 
114 ftiiles, its course lies through Countries inhabited by bar- 
barous and fanatical tribes of Mussulmans, and which doesdiot 
appear to havo ever been explored by Europeans.^ At Der- 
bend, on the northern ^Boundary of .the British territory of 
the Punjab, it was in ?.837 surveyed by Lieutenant Leech, of 
the Bengal Engineers, and there, in the middle of August, about 
W’hich time it is fullest, he found it 100 yards wide. Erom 
this place, about 812 miles from its source, and in lat. 34° 18', 
long. 72° 54', ho descended the river on a raft to Attock, a 
distance of about sixty miles.*’ In this interval, the river, 
flowing through a plain, has a broad channel of no great depth, 
containing many islands, and is fordable in five places. 

The fords are only available in winter, when the river is 
lowest, and even then the attempt is perilous, from the rapidity 
of the current and the benumbing coldness of the water. If 
the account given by Masson^ be correct, 1,200 horsemen were 
swept away and drowned on one occasion when the Indus was 
crossed by Eunjeet Singli at one of these fords. Houghs 
states tho number lost at 7,000. Shah Shooja forded the 
Indus in 1809^ above Attock, but his success was considered 
to be almost a miracle. Where crossed by Eorster,^ about 
twenty miles above^Attock, in the middle of July, and conse- 
quently when fullest, it was three-quarters of a mile or a 
mile in breadth, with a rough and rapid current, endangering 
the ferry-boat, thou^'gh large enough to contain sevenly 
persqps, together with much merchandise and some horses. 
Close above Attock, tho Indus receives, on the westorii 
side, the great river of Xabool, which drains the extensive 
basin of Xabool, the northern declivity of Sufeid Koh, the 
southern declivity of Hindoo Koosh and Chitr 2 \l, and the other 
extensive valleys which furrow this last great range on the 
south. Botl) rivers have large volumes of water, an^are ye^ 
rapid,^ aivL as they meet amidst numerous rocks, the epnr . 
fluence Is turbulent, and attended with great, noise, ^he- 
Xabool river appear^ to havo neqjrlyas much water aa 
Indus, and in one respect has an advantage over it, heuij| 
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navigable for forty miles above the confluence,^ while the 
upward navigation of the Indus is rendered impracticable by 
a very violent rapid, immediately above the junction. Both 
rivers have gold in their sands, in the vicinity of Attock.^ It is 
obtained in various places ak)ng the upper course of the Iildus, 
or Its tributaries; as at Gartope,^ in Ilundes, and also near 
the confluence of the Shy-^yok, and near Iskardo. Attock, just 
below the confluence of the Kabool rivir, about 872 miles from 
the supposed source of the Indus, and in lat. 33° 54', long. 72° 16', 
is remarkable, as being the limit of the upward navigation of 
the latter river, and the place most frequented for passage over 
it from Ilindostaii to Afghanistan. The passage is,^ for the 
greater part of the year, made by bridges of boats, of which 
tlicre are two : one is above the fort of Attock, where the river 
is 800 feet wide ; the other below, where it is above 540 feet 
wide. ^Vood found the depth at Attock, in August, to be 
sixty feet ; the rate of the current six miles an hour ; the 
breadth, where he measured it abm^e the place of the bridge, 
858 feet. The inundation aflects the depth and speed of the 
current, rather than the breadth, at Attock. This remarkable 
point is about 1,000 feet above the sea, and consequently about 
17,000 feet below the source of the Indus,* which falls, there- 
fore, to that extent in 872 miles. This is at the^average rate 
of about twenty feet per mile. The length of its channel from 
Attock to the sea is 942 iniles,^ and consequently, in that 
lower part of its course, it falls littlo more ||[ian a foot per mile. 
At Attock, the river, flowing generally south-south-west, as it 
does below Derbeud, enters a deep rocky channel in the Salt 
range, or secondary mountains, which ^connect the eastern 
extremity of Sufeid £oh with the base of the Himalaya, i^ tho 
Punjab. In this part of its course, the river, as w'cll as the 
fort on its left or eastern bank, is known by the name of 
Attock, in consequence, as is generally supposed, of the pro- 
hibition under frhich the Hindoos originally lay of passing it 

* Burnes (Fersoniil Narrative, 112-120) reached Peshawur by water, a 
distanoe of Ibont fifty miles from Attock, and, consequently, the Kabool 
river and its tributary, by ascending which this was effected,* Sinnot have 
a fall much exceeding a foot per njile. Griffith (Append, to Hough, 74) 
ascertained the height of Peshawq^ to be 1,068 felt. It may, therefore, be 
safely eonduded that the height of Attock above the sea is about 1,000 foet. 
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westward.^* For about ten miles below Attock, the river, 
though in general rolling between high cliffs of slate rock, has 
a calm, deep, and rapid current; but for above 100 miles 
farther down, to Eala-Bagh, it becomes on enormous torrent, 
whirling and rolling among huge boulders and ledges of rock, 
and between precipices^ rising nearly perpendicularly several 
hundred feet from the water’s edg^. The water here is a 
dark lead-colour, and h^nce the name Nildb} or blue river,’* 
given as well to the Indus as to a town on its banks, about 
twelve miles below Attock. At Ghora Trup, about twenty 
miles below Attock, tho immense body of water passes through 
a channel only 250 feet wide, but having a depth of 180 
feet, the velocity being about ten miles an hour. 

Wood, describing tho courso of the river from 'Attock to 
EaLi-Bagh, says,^ It hero rushes down a valley vaiyu^ from 
100 to 400 yards wide, between precipitous banks from 70 to 
700 feet high.” During inundation, the river rises in this part 
about fifty feet. It is obvious, that at the season when this 
occurs, extending from the end of May to September, the 
upward voyage is impracticable. The downward voyage may 
at all times be performed, though attended with considei^able 
danger during inundation. It has been suggested, that there 
are several places along this rock-bound channel where it would 
.be practicable to construct an iron bridge across the river, the 
breadth at various points not exceeding 300 feet (sometimes 
falling short of thjs), and the banks being solid limestone.^ 
The natives frequently venture down this vast torrent, floating 
on a mussuk or inflated hide.^ The boats employed here are 
called duggahs,^ and hre heavier and more strongly built' than 
the ^undis, or boats used in the lower part of the river. The 
upward voyage, when practicable, is effected by means of trock- 
ing, — sails resorted to previously, being either useless, from the 
prevalence of dead calm, or dangerous, in consequence of the 
varying and violent squalls produced in the current of air by 
the effect of the lofty and irregular banks. As the river 


• According to Wilford (As. Res. vi. 529), AUaca, or 'Uba'ilbrbiddOtf^’’ 
The prohijiftion of crossing seems, however* pretty generally set at naugb^ 
as was seen in the case of the Hindoos in the British armies iayadlllf 
Afghanistan. Hough (sSi) derives thetjoame fipom Ativk Qv 
vention ** or “ obstacle." - 
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approaches the plain country below Kala-Bagh, the channel 

expands nearly to the breadth of 500 yards ; just above that 

town the width is 481 yards.® Below Kala-Bagh, in lat. ®wood,Oxui, 

32® 67', long. 71® 36', and about 830 miles from the mouth, the 

river enters the plain, the cast or left bank here becoming low, 

wMBe on the right the Khussoree Hills rise abruptly from the 

water, having, as Burnes^ observes, “,the appearance of a vast ^ pon. Narr. 07. 

fortress, formed by nature, with the Indus as its ditch.” Along 

the base of these hills, which stretch scftith-south-west for about 

seventy miles, the channel is deep, generally having soundings 

about sixty feet.® . On entering the plain, the water loses its * Wood, in App. 

clearness, and becomes loaded with mud. In inundation, the }law*8(S!.’ 

depth of the stream is not so much affected in this part of its 

course as are the breadth and velocity ; and here, as well as in 

the Delta, the river, when swollen, overflows the adjacent 

country to a great extent.® Erom Kala-Bagh, southwards, to ® Lord, Med. 

Mittunkote, distant about 350 miles, the banks, either right or Jnhc induB.oL 

left, or both, are in several places so low, that the first rise of 

, ' 1.1 1. Caubui, 27 . 

the river covers the country around with water, extending, as 
the inundation advances, as far as the eye can reach. On this 
portion of t^c river’s course Wood^ says: — “ So diftused was • oius. 09 . 
the stream, that from a boat in its centre no land could be 
discovered, save the islands upon its surface, and the mountains 
on its w estern shore. From Dera Ismael Khan to Kala-Bagh, 
a distance of above 100 miles, the eastern bank cannot once 
be seen from the opposite side of the nfer, being either ob- 
scured by distance or hidden by interjacent islands.” These 
islands, when the river is low, are geptle elevations of the 
mainland, much frequented on account of the luxuriant pas- 
ture ; but during the season of inundation, they, as \yell Ss the 
immediate banks, are deserted, in couscgiience of the danger 
resulting from the sudden, irregular, and irresistible irruptions *• 
of the current. ‘‘In this month” (July), oBserves Wood,® *m. 100 . 

“ the islands ifto abandoned, and as the boat sw iftly glides 
amidst tbe mazy channels that intersect«thcm, no village cheers 
the sightl no human voice is heard ; and, out of sight of land, > 
the voyager may for hour^ be floating amidst a wilderness of 
gi^ island fields.” The habitations generally placed at 
a considerable distance frotfi the banks. If this- precaution be 

disregsrded, they are exposed to the fate of Dei^ Ismael Khan,® * id. eo. 
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a large town, which, with its flourishing palm-groves, was totally 
swept away in 1829. Sometimes the Indus suffers veiy sudden 
and extraordinary changes. For instance, on one occasion, at 
the setting in of night, Wood found it to have an unbroken 
expanse of 2,274 yards in breadth,^ and next morning its bed 
was a confused mass of sand-banks, in which the main channel 
was only 259 yards wide; this extraordinary change having 
occurred in consequence of a great body of the water of th^ 
riirer having made its eseape into a low tract in the vicinity of 
its course. As the inundation originates in the melting of the 
snows in tho Hindoo Koosh and tlie Himalaya, it commences 
with spring, and retrogrades as autumn advances; and so 
regular is this process, that, according to Wood,® it begins to 
rise on the 23rd of March, and to subside on the 23rd of 
September, its maximum being about the 6th or 7th of August. 
The average rise of the inundation between Xala-Bagh and 
Mittunkote is eiglit feet and a lialf the declivity of tho water’s 
edge is eight inches per mile. In this part of its course, with 
the exception of the Koorum, the Indus receives scarcely any 
accession to its water. Higher up it has a few tributaries, 
though of no great importance. Thus, on the rmht, or west 
bank, in lat. 33° 25', long. 71° 62', the Toe, described by 
Elphinstoue^ as a deep and clear stream, falls into it. On the 
left, or cast side, in lat. 33° 47', long. 72° 16', the Indus receives 
the Hurroo,® a small stream ; and on the same side, lower down, 
in lat. 33° 1', long. W° 46', the Swan,® also an inconsiderable 
stream. The ludus, between Kala-Bagh and Mittun Kote, in 
consequence of the great breadth of its channel, is scarcely 
affected by rain ; but in the narrow part, above Kala-Bagh, it 
Bometemes rises eight or nine feet in a short time from this cause. 
In many places where the river flows through the plain, there 
is an inner and an outer bank. The outer banks ^ run at a great 
distance from each other, and between them, during inunda- 
tion, the vast body of water rolls often in several channels, 
separated by shifting ij^onds: when the river is low, this great 
course becomes a shallow valley of very irregular breadth, aod 
the shrunto^fL river meanders dong its bottom. If the Ottt0^ 
banks were continuous^ tho river would roll along in a streaiflii 
varying in breadth according to tho greater or Ifss degree 
inundation; but at all times, even when fullest, in a defli^; 
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channel of moderate breadth, though varying greatly in different 

parts. In many places, however, the outer bank is wanting, 

and, during inundation, the river expands over the country, 

converting it into an extensive lake. Between Mittunkote 

and Bukkur, the iuundatjbn extends sometimes twent]^ miles 

fram the western side of the river, in its low state, and ten or 

twelve from the castciPn side.* Wood® gives the width of ‘w'oodjnBuniM 

the shrunken river as varying from 480 to 1,600 yards, and 

the average width at about 680 yards; its usual maxima of depth 

at nine, twelve, or fifteen feet : but its bed is so irregular, and 

BO liable to be obstructed by shifting shoals, that though it 

cannot be regularly and safely forded in any part, except that 

intervening between Torbela and Attock,^ its navigation, even * T/K>rh. Rep. on 

below tlie confluence of the Kabool, cannot be cfiected at all 

times, and continuously throughout its w'hole course, by boats Burney 

drawing more than thirty inches water. The general velocity 

of the stream in its shrunken state is estimated by Wood at 

three miles an hour ; but he observes,® it is scarcely necessary s [n app. to 

to remark, that the three last items (breadth, depth, velocity) 

are very inconstant. At no two places arc the measurements 

exactly alike, nor do they continue the same at one place for a 

single week.” In fact, the breadth, during inundation, is only 

250 feet at Ghora Trup and below Mittunkote,^ it in one e wood, Oxui, 

place amounts to thirty miles ; the depth at the same time and * 

place is 186 feet, and in other places only twelve feet : the Narr.^Mi. 

velocity at Ghora Trup, during the inundation, is ten miles an 

hour ; at other places, not half that, and when the river is low, 

often not more than two miles an hour. 

The general course of the river is a little west of south from 
Attock to the confluence of the Funjnud, the channel# which 
conveys the collected streams of the Punjab. This confluence 
is on the left or eastern side of the Indus, two or three miles 
below 'Mittunkote, in lat. 28° 56', long. 70° 28', and about 
490 miles from the sea. Above the confluence, the breadth of 
the Indus is less than that of the other river, but, in con- 
Be!q[uenoe of the greater depth and velocity, the formed has the 
greater volume of water. Wood® found the Indus having a * in Burno, pen. 
breadth of 608 yards, a velocity of about five miles* an hour, a **** 
depth of twelvb or fifteen feet, and Charging 91,719 cubic 
feet per second. The Funjnud had a breadth of 1,766 yards,^ 
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a velocity of about two miles an hour, a depth of twelve or 
fifteen feet, and discharged 68,955 cubic feet per second. 
Below the confluence, the Indus is in its lowest state 2,000 
yards wide. Its aspect in this part is well described by 
Boileau.® “ At the place where we crossed the Indus, almost 
immediately below its junction with the Funjnud, its streanffis 
2,047 yards, or nearly a mile and a tjliarter, in breadth, at a 
place where its width was unbroken either by islands or sand^ 
banks. The banks are ^ery low, and the water very muddy, 
having just begun to rise, from the melting of the snows at its 
sources ; nor is the stream of very great depth, except in the 
main channel ; but with all these drawbacks, it is a magnificent 
sheet of water — a very prince of rivers.” For a considerable 
distance above and below Mittnnkote, the country is'low,* and 
tlio inundation extensive, reaching to Sliikarpoor, and even to 
some places distant from the river twenty miles to the w-est, 
and extending eiglit or ten miles to the oast. Lower down, at 
Eoree, the stream makes its way through a low ridge of lime- 
stone and flint, which stretches from the mountains of 'Cutch 
Q-undava,^ eastward, to Jessulmair. There are strong indica- 
tions that the stream, in remote ages, swept far eastward along 
their northern base, and irrigated the level tract at present 
desert, but exhibiting iinmcrous proofs that it once was traversed 
by large streams,^ and was both fertile and populous. At 
present, this ridge is cut, not only by the Indus, but, a few 
miles fartlier east, by»thc Eastern Narra, which diverges from 
the main stream, on the eastern side, a short distance above 
Boree, nnd takes a south-easterly course through the desert, in 
which it is usually lost, though in violent inundations it rolls 
onw^ard to the sea in a great volume of water, discharging itself 
through the Koree, (fr most eastern mouth, which is in general 
quite deserted by the* fresh water. At Boree there are four 
rocky islets, the largest of which, that of Bukkur, contains an 
extensive fort, and divides the river into two clftumcls. Fifty 
miles below this place, the Western Narra, a great and per- 
manent Wnch, divaricates from the Indus on the western side, 

* Such itf the etatement of Wood (ia Dmnes, Peraonal Karr. 841) ; 
Lord, on the contrary (Medical Mem. 64), states that the banks below 
Mittnnkote are not much inundated ; but Wood’s industrious researoh and 
genend accuracy are well known. 
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and, after a tortuous course of nearly 120 miles, rejoins the 
main stream about four miles south-east of Sehwan. A little 
above that town, the Narra has a large but shallow expansion, 
called Lake Manchur, vay^ing in circuit from thirty to fifty 
miles, according to the greater or less degree of inundation. 
TBis groat watercourse, in the part intervening between Lake 
Manchur and the Indus, has a nani^ distinct from that of tlie 
Narra, being called the Arul. Trom Sehwan, downwards, to 
the efflux of the Eulailee, a distance df about eighty miles, the 
bed of the river is much depressed below the level of the 
adjacent country, and the banks are elevated from sixteen to 
twenty feet*'* above tho surface in the low season ; in this part 
of the epurse, inundations rarely overspread tho country, and 
irrigation* is eftected by raising the water with* the Persian 
wheel. The Eulailee, a large branch, though yearly dimiuishing, 
leaves tho Indus, on tho eastern side, about twelve miles north 
of Hyderabad, and, flowing south-east, insulates the Gunjah 
Hills, on which that town is built, as, about fifteen miles below 
it,^ an offset running w'cstward rejoins the main stream. At 
Triecal, where is the point of reunion, in lat. 25° 9', long. 
G8° 2P, tho Delta commences; all below it, and contained 
between the Eulailee on the cast, and tho extreme western 
branch of the Indus, being, with little exception, alluvial, and 
obviously deposited by tho river. The Eulailee holds a south- 
easterly course, in the lower part of which it bears tho name of 
the Gonnee, which, communicating, durfhg high inundations, 
with the Phurraun, is thereby discharged into the sea through 
the Koree mouth. The Korce mouth^may more properly be 
termed an asrm of the sea, as the water is salt, and it receives a 
current from tho Indus only during inundations of uTmsual 
height. Biirnes^ found it seven miles wide and twenty feet 
deep at Cotasir, about twenty miles from the open sea. Some 
suppose it to have once been the principal mouth of the Indus, 
constantly discharging the water of tho Narra, which they 
consider to have been tho chief branch. It is at present the 
most ealbem.of the estuaries connected with the Indus. The 
Biuyaree, a wide branchj^ which diverges from Indus at 
Bunna, about forty miles below Hjj[lembad, is navigable, 
do'tpLwards, to within fiftjf miles of the sea : at that distance 
thic navigation is closed Jby a bund^ or dam, thig^wn across it at 
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Maghribce ; but as the water makes its way through small 
crocks in time of inundation, the navigation recommences 
below the bund, and continues to the sea. The Pinyaree dis* 
chargqs itself through the Sir estupy,^ two miles wide at its 
mouth, with a depth on the bar of one fathom, and of from 
four to six inside : it is next, westward, to the Koree mouth. 
At about six miles above^Tatta, the I^ulairee, a small branch, 
leaves the Indus on the right or western side, and may be coti- 
sidcred to mark the comihencemcnt of the Delta on that side. 
AVere not its water lost by absorption and evaporation, it 
w'ould generally insulate Tatta,^ as it now does occasionally.' 
At about five miles below Tatta,^ and sixty miles from the sea, 
the Indus is divided into two great branches,— the Duggaur, 
which flows- w*estward, and the Sata, which maintains the 
previous course of the Indus southward, and is in strictnesa 
the continuation of that river. The Mull and the Moutnee, 
formerly great branches, leaving the left or eastern side of the 
Sata, are now so diminished as to be almost dry. The estuaries, 
however, remain ^ that of the Mull is na\ngable for boats ; it is 
the mouth next westward of the Sir ; and beyond this, in the 
same direction, is the Eaha, or estuary of the Moutnee, at 
present unnavigable.* A few miles further west is the Kooky- 
W'arrce mouth, now blocked up by a sand-bank, but forming, 
in 1837, when Carless published his account, **the grand 
embouchure of the Indus,”® having a breadih of 1,100 yards. 
Even then, however,* the navigation was rendered difficult by, 
an enormous bank stretching across it, and ^extending five 
miles out to sea. The $lata now discharges the great bulk of ita 
waters through the Kedewarree, the next moutt^proceeding:;, 
westward, the embouchure of which was consii^imbly divert ; 
during the inundation^ of 1848. Its channel is well defiisdi.. ' 
having no less than from seven to eight feet water at loir , 
spring tides. Following the lino of coast in a north-westerlj^:; 
direction, the next estuary is that of the !kujaidree, 

English force, advancing in 1838 on Affghaniston^l 
landed.® Next in succession, in the same directioiif, is-^ 

Jooa month* leading by the river ^f the same 
Buggaur, and practicqj)le to the junction for river st0M||Sn|^^ 
during the floods. During the lofr season, the 
both the Jooji (md Hujamree ore safe roads^ for- 
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egress, independent of fresh-water discharge. The Dubbar 
and G-orabee, now united, form the next mouth, which has live 
feet on the bar at low water ; beyond which is the Fityauee, 
also communicating with the Buggaur, by which it was for a 
^ time deserted.^ Further dn is the Cooddee mouth, haviftg five 7 uumm. iii. sss. 
feft at low water ; and this is succeeded by the Pltty, one of 
the largest, deepest, add beat-defined of tlio mouths of the 
Indus, and much frequented by steamers to and ^ from 
Kurrachee. Next, and last, is the Gizree, the estuary of a 
branch of the Indus formerly obliterated, but again rendered 
navigable for boats, though having but two feet water at its 
mouth at low tide. 

The distance from the Koreo estuary, in the south-east, to 
the mouth of Qizree creek, in the north-west, is about 130 
miles, and such is, consequently, the length of the seacoast of 
the Delta. There arc several mouths of less importance, and 
the enumeration of which is unnecessary. There are also nume- 
rous intricate cross-channels, allowing an inland navigation 
for small vessels between the various creeks and branches. 

To sum up briefiy this involved subject — during the season of 
low water, the Indus falls into the sea by only one channel of 
any importance : this, called the Sato, Munnejah, or Wanyanee, 
has its efflux by the Kedewarree mouth, the entrance of which 
is very unsafe, and consequently avoided by coasting craft. 

“ Impetuous currents and shifting sands are dangers they are 
not disposed to encounter. Sharp vessels grounding on such 
a locality seldom escape serious disaster, a few hours being 
sufficient to engulf them in a bed o{ sand, from which no 
human aid^^ skill can extricate them.”^ The other mouths, * Mem. on the 
with the ezedption of the Pitty, are, in the season of lows water, *"'*“** 
lij^e more than creeks silted up a.nd closed at various distances 
from the sea. Tlie number of these creeks or estuaries at 
piieBent at all worth noticing, is thirteen, occurring in the 
ordbr in proceeding from south-east to north-west : 

. ithp * Eoree, Seer, Mull, Kaha, Kookewarree, Kedywarree, 


3^ain#sei Jooa, Durbar, Fitteeanee, Coondee, Pitty, and 

The tide influejicea the Indus nearly t^jjo Tatta,* a * Wood, in 
Htme of about sevepty miles. Thg spring tide rises nine 

iption abpve given of the mauths and lower 
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brandies of the Indus is mainly applicable to their state when 
the river is lowest. When the river is at its height, as Bumes^ 
observes, “ the great branches of this river are of themselves 
so numerous, and throw off such an incredible number of arms, 
that the inundation is general ; arfd in those places which are 
denied this advantage by fortuitous circumstances, artifiiial 
drains, about four feet wide and threef deep, conduct the water 
through tho fields.” For about twenty miles from the sea, 
the whole country is nearly submerged. At this season, the 
water of the sea is fresh for some distance from the land, and 
discoloured for a still gpeatcr.*^ Tho quantity of water dis- 
charged by the Indus is by no means prbportionate to the 
enormous supplies derived from its numerous tributaries : the 
larger portion seems lost by evaporation, absorption, and 
employment for irrigation in a sultry climate where rain sel- 
dom falls. Wood and Lord*^ state the maximum discharge in 
August, at 440,080 cubic feet per second, and in December, 
at 40,857 cubic feet per second. The water in tho early part 
of tho season of inundation is very unwholesome, in conse- 
quence of tho great quantity of decayed vegetable and animal 
matter held in suspension by it. Lord,"^ who made experi- 
ments by desiccating the water and weighing the residuum, 
computes that the quantity of silt annually discharged by the 
river, during the seven months of inundation, would sulfice to 
form an island or bank forty-two miles long, twenty-seven miles 
broad, and forty fccti dccp; but it is clear, that this computa- 
tion must be received with great allowances, as, according to 
it, the land of Sinde must liave been much farther advanced 
into the Indian Ocean than it is found to be. After the early 
part q^. tho season of inundation, if the water be preserved 
until the earthy admixture has subsided, it is both palatable 
and wholesome. 

The Indus is infested by alligators f they are of the gwryial 
or long-snouted kind, tho common kind being unknown in the 
river, though numerous in lagoons near Kurrachee. The lolmf . 
a cetaceous animal, the size of a porpoise, is common. Nowhexar 

* The jui^ctioii of the fresh and salt water, according to 

without violence, and n^ht be now and then discovered by a snMlQ: 
streak of foam and a gentle ripple.” Fotttnger Btates, that it oanies. 
veiy confused rippling ” (p. 9). 
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are fish finer or more abundant, and they form a largo portion 
of the sustenance of the population of the adjacent country. 
Westmacott^ enumerates sixteen kinds, some as long as six or ’ acc. of Khyr- 
seven feet, a species of carp, is a rich and delicious 

fish, though bony to a degrde dangerous to an incautious eater. 

It «B largely consumed on the spot, and also dried for exporta- 
tion,^ forming an impoftaiit article in the scanty trade of > r.<<ech, on the 
Sinde. The fisherman of the pulla floats, with his breast cmehTai! 
downwards, on an oblong earthen vcisel, closed in all parts 
except an orifice, which he covers by applying his stomach to 
it. In this position, he passes along, taking the fish with a 
net at the end of ‘a long bamboo, and depositing it in tho 
vessel. 

Wood^ observes, that “the population of the banks of the »oxub, 104 . 
Indus are almost amphibious. The boatmen of Lower Sinde, 
for example, live, like the Chinoso, in their boats. If a native 
of the Lower Indus has occasion to cross the stream, a pulla- 
jar wafts him to the opposite shore. At Bukkur, the mussuh 
(inflated hide) supersedes the pulla-jar ; and from Mittuiikote 
upwards, every man living near the river has one. Xossids 
(couriers) so mounted make surprising jounieys, and the 
soldier, with sword and matchlock secured across his shoulders, 
thus avoids the fatigue of a long march.” Tho leisure time of 
every description of persons is spent in the w'ater, or floating 
on it. Such familiarity with tho water naturally inclines the 
population to regard it as the great medium of commercial 
intercourse, and Hamilton,* who visited Sinde at the close of 1 
the seventeenth century, found the traffic considerable. Until **“***^ 

* i. 114- 11 a 

within the last few years, the trade of the Indus was obstructed, 
and in many places destroyed, by tho oppression and vexatious 
rapacity of the various petty powers and tribes claiming sove- 
reignty over divers parts of its course. ‘‘Tho success of the 
British arms has led to the restoration of a better state of 
things. The d§ondah, or boat generally used in Lower Sinde, 
is a clumsy vehicle, flat-bottomed, . of capacity varying from 
thirty to •fifty tons, with bow and stem, each forming a broad ^ 
inclined plane, having, the former, an angle with tl)^ surface of 
the water of about twenty, the latter of about forty degrees. 

The jumptees, or state barges of the ameers, were of consider- 
able dimensions. Wood measured one 120 feet long, eighteen 

• *233 
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and a half broad, and drawing two feet six inches water. In 
the upper part of the Indus, the boat chiefly used is the 
zohruk, ill most respects resembling the doondah, except that 
it is smaller, lighter, and more manageable. The duggah, used 
only in the boisterous part of the current above Eala-Bagh, 
is very strongly built, with stern and bow greatly projecflng, 
to keep away the hull from the bank, in case of collision with 
it. It is BO heavy and unmanageable, that if brought £ir down 
the river, it is usually disposed of there, to save the labeur and 
expense of tracking it back.^ In proceeding up the stream 
when the wind is unfavourable, as is generally the case during 
the half-year between the autumnal and A<jrnal equinoxes, way 
must be made exclusively by tracking. During the pther half- 
year^ southerly winds prevail, and the boats run up under sail 
before it, except where the use of sails becomes dongm^ous 
from peculiar circumstances. Steam will doubtless be found 
highly eflicient in navigating the Indus. Communication by 
its means has indeed been already established between Kurra- 
chee and Mooltan, by government vessels, for goods and pas- 
sengers; an advantage which it is confidently believed will 
shortly be extended to Kala-Bagh, on the Indus, and to the 
town of Jhelum, on the tributary of that name. The principal 
obstacle to its general employment is the dearness and inferior 
quality of the firewood of Siude ; but coal^ has been discovered 
near the Indus, both in the Punjab and on the western bank 
of the river, though further investigation is required as to its 
quality and quantity. 

In estimating the , advantages to bo drawn from the navigar 
tion of the Indus, reference should be had, not only to the 
homS consumption of Sinde and the Punjab, but also to the 
demand of the various marts of those countries through which 
Aifghanistan, Khoroson, and Central Asia are largely supplied ; 
aud the best means of advi\ncing this most important brai^h 
of trade, have been deemed to be the establ&bment of grand 
periodical fairs at suitable points on the banks of the Indus^ 
and in affording facilities of communication and prd!tectioja lie 
the coiQfiSercial classes. Kurrach^e and Sukkur have 
selected as sites for tj^is purpose. 

Although some of the particular following have been alrea^ 
noticed, it may be convenient, in contusion, to bring them iJiti> 

' 884 
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one view. The length of the navigable part of the river from 
the sea to Attock has been ascertained,* hj measurement, to 
be 942 miles; that of the upper part is about 860 miles; 
making a total length, in round numbers, of 1,800 miles. ^The 
average declivity of the watercourse from the supposed locality 
of Ae ^Bource to Attock is, per mile, twenty-four feet ; from 
Attock downwards to Ka^a-Bagh, a distance of about 110 miles, 
it is twenty inches ; from this last place to Mittunkote, a dis- 
tance of about 350 miles, it is eight incfhes ; and thquco to the 
sea, six inches. The Indus is probably destined to be an 
important channel of political and commercial communication. 

INGEMOOE.— «A town in the British district of Nellore, 
presidency of Madras, 129 miles N.N.'W. of Madras. Lat. 
14° 49", long. 79° 39'. 

INHOWNA,^ in the territory of Oude, a small town on the 
route from Lucknow cantonment to Pertaubgurh, 51 miles* 
S.B. of the former, 59 N.W. of the latter. It has a small 
bazar, and is well supplied with water. The surrounding 
country is level, with occasional patches of jungle. Lat. 
26° 33', long. 81° 25'. 

INGLEGIIEE. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 104 miles W.S.W. from Hyder- 
abad, and 84 miles E. by N. from Beejapoor. Lat. 17° 2', 
long. 77° 1'. 

INJADEI.-— See Sautpooea Mountains. 

INJILLT. — A town in the British disfKct of Ganjam, pre- 
sidency of Madras, 20 miles W.N.W. of Ganjam. Lat. 
19° 29', long. 84° 50'. 

INNACONDA, or VINUKONDA,i in the British district 
of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, a town, the principal ^lace 

of the talook or subdivision of the same name. Shocks of 

•» 

earthquake have been occasionally felt at this place.* Lat. 
le®^, long. 79° 48'. 

INTGAON, m the British district of Bareilly, lieutenant- 
govehiorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the town of Bareilly to Seetapoor, and 29 miles 
S.E. of the former. The ^ad in this part of A^iroute is 
good; the country open, and partially cultivated. Lat. 
28° Iff, long. 79° 56'. • 

ISA^TJTNUGTTB^ 14 the British district qf Agra, lieute- 
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nant-govcniorsliip of the North-West Provioces, a town on the 
route from Dholpoor to Agra, 15 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 
26° 59', long. 78° 9'. 

lEAK ElVEE, ill Sinde, rises nt the base of tho Bhool 
H ills, in the mountainous tract between Kurrachee and Sehwan, 
and in about lat. 25° 20', long. 67° 45'. It holds a courlb of 
about forty miles in a ^south-easterly direction, and empties 
itself, in lat. 24° 53', long. 68° 6', into the dund or lake of 
Kunjur, a considerable body of brackish water, abounding in 
iish. Though the stream fails in time of drought, water may 
always be obtained by digging in the bed. 

lEEJ. — See Eaicir. 

lELAPAUL. — A town in tho British district of Nellore, 
presidency of Madras, 37 miles S.W. of Ongole. Lat. 15° 12', 
long. 79° 40'. 

lEON ISLAND, off the coast of the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, measuring twenty miles in length from north to south, 
and two in breadth. The north part of tho island terminates 
in a point with rocks, liaving close to them from twenty-five 
to thirty fathoms water.^ Lat. 12° 45', long. 98° 28'. 

lERAWADDY. — A river rising at the eastern extremity 
of the Snowy range of the Himalayas, tho source of its prin- 
cipal tributary being in lat. 28° 5', long. 97° 58'. It flows in 
a direction from north to south, traversing the heart of the 
Burmese territories, which it separates into two nearly equal 
divisions. After a Course of 790 miles, it reaches the southern 
frontier of Burmah, and crossing over into the British province 
of Pegu, pursues its yray for a further distance of 270 miles, 
reaching the Bay of Bengal by several mouths, which form the 
deltas of the Irrawaddy. At tho distance of 540 miles from its 
source, it passes the Burmese town of Ummerapoora; and a 
few miles farther, it'flows past the capital of the empire, sixty- 
five miles beyond which it receives, on the right side, its gr^t 
confluent the Khyendwen, flowing also from the north. The 
course of tho united stream through the Burmese territory 
continues for the further distance of 180 miles. Pifty miles 
below thf^huthern frontier of Buri^ah, as at present defined, it 
passes the British tow^ of Promo ; ninety mil^. below which it 
diverges into two principal branciies, each nii^suring about 
130 miles in length. The more easterly of these branches'is 
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designated the Bangoon or Siriam river, from the cities of 
those names built upon its banks ; and it falls into the Gulf of 
Martaban, iulat. 1G°28', long. 96^24'. The other main branch, 
intersecting the province in a south-westerly direction, is known 
as the river of Bassein, and discharges itself into the Bay of 
Bengal, in lat. 15° long. 94° 26^ Innumerable water- 
courses, forming the delta, are thrown off from these two 
rivers. 

From experiments instituted in 1892 across the river at 
Prome, to ascertain the velocity of the current, it appeared 
that the fall of the stream from October to February amounted 
to about twenty feet ; the mean depth on the 25th April was 
found to range from twelve to thiiijeen feet; and its mean 
speed was cbmputed at about two miles per hour.^ The Bas- 
seiii branch affords a passage for the largest ships for sixty 
miles from its mouth, and for forty miles further for vessels of 
300 tons. No river of similar magnitude, it is stated, presents 
so few obstructions.^ According to the theory of M. Kla- 
proth® and the Chinese geographers, the Irrawaddy is a con- 
tinuation of the Sanpo of Thibet ; but though absolute proof’ 
be yet wanting of the identity of the latter with the Brahma- 
pootra, little doubt appears to be now entertained oil this 
point. A high authority,^ exploring the Irrawaddy at a spot 
obviously at no great distance from its source, observes : “ The 
Irrawaddy we were surprised to find but a small river, smaller 
even than we anticipated, though aware oMhc proximity of its 
sources. It was not more than eighty yards broad, and still 
fordable, though considerably swollen b^ the melting snows ; 
the bed w^as of rounded stones, and both above and below 
where we stood, we could see numerous shallow raffids.* As 
to' the origin of the river, I felt perfectly* satisfied from the 
moment 1 made inquiries at Sadiya ; biil since further evi- 
dence, founded on the report of the natives, might not liave 
satisfied those who had adopted M. Klaproth’s opinion, that 
the waters of the Sanpo find an outlet through the channel of 
theirrawrffidy, I had resolved, if possible, to have ocular and 
incontrovertible demonstration ; and I could not hel^f xulting, 
when standing on the edge of the clear s^am, at the success- 
ful result of our^toils and fatigues. Before us, to the north, 
rose a towering wall, stretching from west to e^t, offering an 
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awkward impediment to the passage of a river in a cross 
direction ; and we agreed on the spot, that if M. Klaproth 
proved determined to make his Sanpoo pass by Ava, he must 
find a river for his purpose considerably removed towards or 
into* China.” A chart of the IVrawaddy from Bangoon to 

* Snipii tfartno Yandaboo has been published,^ and further attempts to explore 

DiBp.4 Aug. 1853. ^ believcd, been successful in adding some- 

what to the stock of knSwlcdge on the subject. But at present 
their results are not available for general use, as no public 
communication, either official or otherwise, has yet been made 
of them. A short time will probably throw open the disco- 
veries to all who may take an interest in the matter. 

« E. 1 .C.M 1 . Doc. ISAKHANKAKOT,^ in Sirhind, a village with a small fort, 

* Garden, Table* on the route from Loodianah to Ferozpoor, and 46 miles* W. of 
o^Routd, 178, former town. It is situate in an open, level country, par- 
tially cultivated, and capable of yielding supplies for a mode- 
rate number of troops. Water is abundant, and the road in 
this part of the route generally good, though in some places 
sandy, yet not so much so os to present serious difficulties 
for guns or carriages. Distance K.W. from Calcutta 1,134 
miles. Lat. 30° 57', long. 75° 16', 

ISHAMUTTEB.— The name of one of the numerous water- 
courses of the Ganges which intersect the lower provinces of 
Bengal: it divaricates from the Martabhanga in lat. 23° 24', 
long. 88° 42', and flowing in a soutberly direction for seventy 
miles through the •British districts of Nuddea and Barasut, 
falls into the Bay of Bengal through the Soonderbunds. 

TSHAPOEE. — A village on the left bank of the Hooghly 
river, in the British district of Barasut, presidency of Bengal. 
At this^lace are the powder-works of the government. The 
manufacture of gunpowder at Ishapore was, however, directed 

* Bengal Mil. to be Suspended^ •in 1852; and though renewed* at a later 

iMs! ** period under a temporary emergency, a desire was expressed 

1 M 2 ^'**'**'* government that the future manufacture of thie 

article should be transferred to a station in the upper proyinees. 
Distant N. from Calcutta 13 miles. Lat. 22° 86', lofag«. 88^.28'. 
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ISKAS£)On,^ the capital of Bultistan, is situate an 
elevated plain, forming the bottom of a valley embosoim^ iu 
stupendous ranges of mountaimi. The pl^ or vaQeyv Of 
Iskardoh is nmeteen miles long and seven broad.* ite 8^41 
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formed of tlie detritus brought down and deposited by the 
Indus, and by its great tributary the Shighur river ; the con- 
fluence being at the northern base of the rock on which the 
fort is built. The killah or rock, the site of the fort, is on the 
loft bank of the Indus,® her^ a deep and rapid torrent, above ® Mnorcr. punj. 
150^ards wide.* It is two miles long, and at the eastern end, ^ ‘ * 
where it is highest, rises nearly perpendicularly 800 feet above 
the river, from a buttress of sand, loose stones, and broken 
rocks. The killah has this mural face ojl every side, except the 
west, where it slopes steeply to the plain. Vigne considers 
that it could be rendered as strong as Gibraltar, to which, in 
appearance, it beard much resemblance. The castle of the 
former sovereigns of Bultistan stands on a small natural plat- 
form about 800 feet above the bed of the river, and is built of 
stone, with a framework of timber, and numerous strong 
defences against musketry. It is approached by a steep zigzag 
path, traversed by gateways and wooden defences, several of 
wdiich are also disposed in such parts of the sides of the rock 
as require to bo strengthened. There is a look-out house on 
a peak, a little above the castle, and another on the summit 
above that. Everything in the interior of this stronghold is 
constructed for defence rather than comfort, the place “ being 
a confusion of break-neck stairs, low doors, and dark passages.** 

There is a splendid view of the valley and the river from the 
windows. The highest summit of the rock is a small level 
space of a triangular shape, and here arc ]Mled stones, ready to 
be rolled down for the destruction of assailants. It is scarcely 
accessible, except on the western side ; and there, at a height of 
about 200 feet, the acclivity is strongly fortified by walls and 
square towers. The formation of the rock is gneiss. ^Thwe is 
no water in the upper part of the killah, but below the castle 
is a fine^ipring. The residence of the population attached to 
the seat government of this fallen state is on the plain at the 
base of the rock,«and can, according to Yigne,^ hardly be called « ii. s4o. 
a town, being a straggling collection of houses.** The number 
of these Bouses is estimated by Moorcroft® at 150. Vigne silsss. 
displays the enthusiasm of on ^ent admirer of the pfttmresqiie 
in describing the appearance of this singuhr and secluded place, 

* Aeoording to Vigne ^i. 245). *Moorcroft states it to be 800 yards wide 
(ii. 282). 
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as viewed by him on his first visit to it from the direction of 
Cashmere. “ I, the first European who had ever beheld them 
(so I believe), gazed downwards from a height of 6,000 or 
7,000 feet upon the sandy plains and green orchards of the 
valley of the Indus at Iskardo.” “^he rock, of thexsame name 
itself with the rajah’s stronghold on the east end of it,%as 
a very conspicuous objpet. The sti'eam from the valley of 
Sliiglmr, which joins the Indus, as it washes its foot, was 
visible from the spot -^lere 1 stood, but the latter river was 
hidden by the hciglit of its left bank, whilst on the north, and 
wherever the eye could rove, arose with surpassing grandeur a 
vast assemblage of the enormous summits that compose the 
Tibetiau Himalaya.**® Eeapectirig the origin of,Iskardoh, 
Wade^ nH3iitioiis an absurd tradition, which at least has the 
interest of novelty for those whoso knowledge of the exploits 
of “ the groat Ematliian conqueror** is derived from classical 
sources. It is, “ that Alexander the G reat came here on an 
expedition towards Khata, or Scythia (modern China), and 
tliat .tho Koteli Mustak, or the Mustak Mountains, which lie 
between Targand and Khata, being at that time impassable on 
account of the depth and severity of the snow, the Macedonian 
halted on the present site of the capital until a road could be 
cleared for his passage ; w hen, leaving every part of his super- 
fluous baggage, together with the sick, old, and infirm of his 
troops, belli iid in a fort wliich ho erected w’hile there, he 
advanced against Klfiita. These relics of the army founded a 
city, which they named Iskandaria, or Alexandria, now pro- 
nounced Iskardoh,** ,Thc tradition received no countenance 
from Ahmed Sliah, the intelligent gylfo or sovereign of the 
counfVy, % whom Moorcroft® applied for information on this 
curious subject. Neither the gylfo, nor any other inquirer, had 
been able to find any trace of Q-reek colonists. Vigne,® who at 
one time maintained the fabulous Creek origin of Iskardoh, in 
retractation states, that “ Iskardo, Skardo, oi^Kardo, as it is 
sometimes called, is obviously only an abbreviation of Sagara 
Do, the two floods or rivers.” He then mentions* that tbc 
people of tiudakh called it Sagar I^hood, and adds, ** Sagara » 
an old Sanscrit word^ for the ocean ; and in this case Sagar 
ICliood may signify the* valley of the great flood or river: 
sigiiityiiig two^ in Persian and its cognates, is added to 
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name Sagar, because the open space is formed by the junction 
of two streams, the Indus and the Shighur river.” The plain 
or bottom of the valley of Iskardoh is 6,300^ feet above the * vigne, ii.aao. 
sea, and the summit of the rock is 7,200 above the same level. 

Ahmed Shah, the late nati\^ sovereign, had ruled the cotintry 
witiji a moderation and paternal regard for his people little 
known among Asiatic despots. He made some unsuccessful 
efforts to become a protected vassal of our Indian government, 
as he justly dreaded the power, rapaiity, and cruelty of the 
Sikhs. His fears proved true, os, a short time since, Iskardoh, 
notwithstanding its great natural, strength, was seized by 
Golab Singh,2 the present ruler of Cashmere. Iskardoh is in * w. ». S74. 
lat. 35° 12', long. 76° 35'. 

ISLAMABAD, in Cashmere, a town situate on the north Moorcr. ii. 248 . 
side of the Behut or Jhelum, here navigable, and running with vo" migei ,1 278 . 
a gentle current. The river is about eighty yards wide, and is 
crossed by a wooden bridge. Islamabad is built at the ex- 
tremity of a long, low eminence, extending from the mountains 
eastward. At the foot of this eminence is a spacious reservoir, 
of a triangular shape, supplied by a copious spring of clear 
water, slightly sulphureous, and from w'hich gas is continually 
evolved. This spring, called Anat Nag, is supposed to have 
been produced by Vishnu. The gas does not prevent tho 
water from swarming with fish, which are considered sacred. 

There are about 300 shops, of shawl-weavers at Islamabad, and 
a considerable quantity qf chintzes, coars^ottons, and woollens 
are also manufactured here. Its name was originally Anat 
Nag, which, in tho fifteenth century, was changed to that which 
it now bears. Lat. 33° 43', long. 75° 17' 

ISLAMABAD.— See Chittagong. 

ISLAMGUBH, or NOIIUE. — A fort- of Bhawlpoor, oh e.i.c. Mi.Doe.> 
the route from Khanpoor to Jessulmere,»and 65 miles N. of 
the latter place. It is a recent acquisition of the khan of Souiipoor, so. 
Bhawlpoor, whob made himself master of it at the expense of 
Jessulmere. The fort is a very ancient structure of small 
bricks, and has an area of about eighty yards square, with very 
lofty ramparts, varying in height from thirty to fiftjsfeet. At 
the north-east angle is a high gateway, covered by an outwork. 

There are numerous bastioufi on the noAh and east faces, but 
few on the others. There is no ditch, and the situation is 
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unfavourable for defence, as it is commanded on every side by 
sand-hills eighty feet high, and less than a quarter of a mile 
distant. Tliere arc a few buildings in the interior, and some 
straggling houses outside. Water is supplied from two wells. 
Islairfgurh is in lat. 27° 50', long. 70° 52'. 

ISLAMKOTE . — A fort and village of Sinde, in the Eastern 
Desert, near the frontier of Cutch. The fort, 350 yards from 
the village, is seventy yatds square, with walls of burnt brick 
tliirty feet high, havings a tower at each angle. There is but 
one gateway, which is on the eastern side. Lat. 24° 42', 
long. 70° 10'. 

ISLAMNUGGUll, in the British district of Budaon, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North- West Provinces, a town, the 
chief place of the pergiinnah of the same name, situate on the 
route from Suhuswan to Moradabad, 18 miles N. of the former, 
and in lat. 28° 19', long. 78° 47'. 

ISLAMNUGUll,!* TSLAlMGAim, or ISLAMABAD, in 
the territory of Bhopal, a town on the route from Seronj to tlie 
town of Bhopal, 55 miles S. of former, live'-* N. of latter. It 
is situate at the confluence of the rivers Bes and Fatra, the 
wuters of which supply a ditch, extending from one to the 
other; so that the town, and a fort of masonry^ within, are by 
this means completely insulated. It wus originally called 
Jugdispur, and received its present name from Dost Mu- 
hammad Khan, the founder of tlie j^tate of Bhopal, who took 
it by surprise** froin^a Hindoo zemindar, its previous holder. 
Lat. 23° 20', long. 77°*25'. 

ISLxlMNXJGUK. — A towm in the British district of 
Monghcer, presidency bf Bengal, 32 miles S.S.W. of Mongheer. 
Lat. 25°, 4ng- 85° 58'. 

ISLAMPOOll.— rA town in the British district 'of Dacca, 
presidency of Bengal, .18 miles N. by E. of Dacca. Lat. 
23° 59', long. 90° 21'. 

ISLAMPOOE. — A town in the British territory of Sattara, 
presidency of Bombay, 48 miles S.S.E. of Sattara, Lat. 17° 1-, 
long. 74° 20'. I, 

ISEANA, in the British district of Faneeput, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from Kurnoul *to Bewaree,^and 34 miles S.W. of the 

* Iblamuagar of Briggs'a Index ; town of Itilam or Mahomedanism. 
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former. Water and supplies are abundant. The country is 
level, and generally overrun with grass and low jungle. The 
road in this part of the route is excellent. Lat. 29° 16', long. 
76° 65'. 

ITAPALLI,* in the territory of Cochin, presidency of 
Madras, a town situate on a stream flowing from tlie Western 
Ghats. Distance from the city of Cochin, N.E., six miles ; 
Bangalore, S.AV., 292. Lat. 10° 2', long. 76° 22'. 

ITKIIAPOOB.. — A tovrn in the British district of Ganjam, 
presidency of Madras, 32 miles S.W. of Ganjam. Lat. 19° 7', 
long. 84° 44'. 

ITUHLEE.— See Etaholi. 

IVIKEE, or AIBIKA,^ in the territory of Travancore, a 
town on the seacoast, at the mouth of a channel by whicli the 
sea communicates with the extensive estuary or shallow 
expanse called by the British the Backwater. The channel or 
river of Aibika is wide, but admits smair-* craft only, having at 
its entrance a bar, with only five or six feet of water when 
highest. A large ship, taking in cargo here, must anchor in 
the open sea, in six or seven fathoms of water, a considerable 
distance from the shore. There is here some export trade of 
timber, pepper, ginger, cardamums, lac, and turmeric. Distance 
from the city of Quilon, N.W., five miles. Lat. 8° 57', long. 
76° 37'. 

ITLOOE . — A town in the British district of Madura, pre- 
sidency of Madras, 44 miles N. of Maduum Lat. 10° 33', long. 
78° 13'. 


J- 


JAALPOOE, in the British district of Moradabad, lieute- 
nant-govemorslpp of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Moradabad to Almora, and 13 miles 
N. of theiformer. The road in this part of the route is difficult 
fop wheeled carriages, but the country is open,.ilevel, and 
partially cultivated. Lat. 28° 69', long. 78° 64'. '• 

JABOOAH,^ in Malwa,^a town, the •chief place of a small 

* Yeddapulley of Trig. Survey; EdapalU of Bartolomeo.* 
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territory of the same name, lies on the route from Mhow to 
Deesa, 92^ miles W. of the former, 234 S. of the latter. It is 
inclosed by a wall of mud, with circular bastions of masonry, 
and is beautifully situate in a valley lying at the eastern base 
of a ridge of hills. On the north Bank of a fine lake, south of 
the town, is the fortified palace of the petty rajah or cliief. 
The boundaries of his small territory are as follow.: — On the 
north, Baiiswarra ; nortfi-east, a portion of Holcaris territory ; 
south-east, Amjherra ; south. Alee Eajpore ; and west, a portion 
of Scindia’s territory, and Dohud. The area contains 1,348® 
square miles. The population consists principally of Bheels, 
of the more civili/.ed classes, and is returned at 132,104. The 
annual revenue of the territory, in 1840, was stated at 144,536 
rupees, or 14,<f53/.^ This is inclusive of the income derived 
from ceriain territories farmed from TTolear, which is said to 
amount to about 35,000 rupees (3,500^). It is believed that 
the Jabooah state derives no pecuniary bencRt from this farm, 
but, on the contrary, sustains some loss ; but the districts of 
which it consists lying intermingled with the territory of 
Jabooah, the administration of them is a desirable object, with 
a view to security and the inaintouanco of order. A small 
military® force appears to be maintained by this state, but, in 
order that its contribution in aid of the Malwa Bhcel® corps 
might be less onerous, it was proposed to incorporate in that 
corps such of the troops as were disposed to enlist into it.^ 

The rajahs of Jafcooah claim descent® from the Ehattore 
princes of Joudpore. Bhunjee, one of their ancestors, com- 
manded 400 horse at Delhi, and bis son, Eishen Doss, was 
placed in attcudanco ^on the prince Allah-oo-Deeu, to whom, 
Bubsqgueii^y to his accession to the throne, he rendered con- 
siderable service by regaining possession of Dacca, which had 
been withheld by a •rebellious governor. For this service, he 
was requited by liberal grants of territory. Jabooah was at 
that time subject to Suka Naiga, a Bheel ruler and notorious 
freebooter, who, in conjunction with a llajpoot chief named 
Ghunderhahn, ruler of Dholitah, had plundered and murdered 
the family Odd followers of the governor of Guzerat. Xishen 
Doss was® ordered to revenge this^wrong, and set about the 
task in the only wajr probably \u which he was likely to 
succeed. Disguising himself as a Wsedeoler, he proceeded to 
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Jabooah with some remarkably fine specimens of the animal 
in which he professed to deal, and having won the favour and 
confidence of the Bheel chief, by allowing him to obtain the 
horses at very low prices, he Jured him to a carousal, and tsikiug 
advantage of the moment when excess had wrought its work, 
put him and his principsil adherents to the sword. The zeal 
and success with which he had exceuW his instructions, pro- 
cured him a grant of the dominions of the slaughtered chief, 
and henceforth Kiahen Doss took aliigh place among tho 
Hindoo dependants of the throne of Delhi. From tliis period, 
tho history of the chiefs of Jabooah is not more interesting 
than that of the potty states around. Their territorial acqui- 
sitions werp diminished by successive alienations in favour of 
younger branches of the family ; and they shared in the common 
ruin which the Malirattas spread over the face of that pai't of 
India, until the supremacy of British power and influence 
restored peace, and led to the introduction of a higher mcasuro 
of civilization. Tho means taken by this state, as well as by 
others, to defend itself from Mahratta domination by the em- 
ployment of foreign mercenary troops, increased its calamities, 
and extended their duration; for long after the Mahratta 
power had ceased to bo formidable, the mercenaries, originally 
called in to assist it, remained a source of danger and alarm. 
For upwards of three years, down to 183G, the country was 
kept by th^ in a state of anarchy, which w'as finally suppressed 
only by the armed® interference of theTiritish government. 
Tranquillity was thereby restored, and by the deportation of 
the foreign troops, the country was freei from the main cause 
of disturbance. The rajah, being a minor, the man^m^t of 
the country was, at the request of the ranee, temporarily 
assumed by the British, under whose admiyistration it greatly 
improved. Distance of the town from Neemuch, S., 120 miles ; 
from Oojein, 8.W., 80; from Bombay, N.E., 286. Lat. 22° 46', 
long. 74° 36'. 

JADUJf, in the Eajpoot state of Joudpore, a village on 
the route from Nusseerabad to Deesa, and 97 mile| S.W. of 
the former. It contains a dozen shops, and is supplied with 
water from a tank and thirteen wells. • Lat. 26° 60', long. 
73° 87'. , • 

JAEESA. — A town ini the native state of Bkotan, 91 miles 
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N. by W. from Goalpara, and 128 miles B. by N. from 
Darjeeling. Lat. 27° 25', long. 90° 20'. 

JAFAKGANJ, in the British district of Futtehpore, lieu- 
tenaijt-govcrnorship of the North-West Provinces, a town 
situate one mile from the left bank of the Jumna, and 16 
miles W. of the town of Futtehpore. Lat. 25° 55', Idhg. 
80° 31'. , 

JAFFEEABAD,^ in TTydrabad, or territory of the Nizam, 
a town near the nortlffwest frontier, towards the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur. It is situate on the river Gurkpoomah, 
a tributary of the Godavery, and here a large stream. The 
town is of considerable^ size, but there does not appear to 
have been any further information made public concerning it. 
Distance from Hydrabad, N.W., 260 miles ; from Aurungahad, 
N.B., 45; from Bombay, N.E., 220. Lat. 20° 14', long. 
76° 5'. 

JAFFBEABAD,^ in the peninsula of Kattywar, province 
of Guzerat, a town and seaport in the district of Babriawar, 
situate on the estuary of the small stream Eanuy. It is the 
best^ river on the coast, there being no bar, and the entrance 
easy. Although shoal, vessels will receive no damage by lying 
on the soft mud at low^ water, as they are well sheltered. The 
town is about a mile up the river, surrounded by a wall : next 
to Dili, it is the most considerable place for trade on the coast 
of Guzerat.” It belongs® to the Scedeo or Abyssinian chief 
of Jinjira, on the cosSc of the southern Concan, and is governed 
by an olTicer holding under him. Jafferabad, with eleven 
villages annexed to it, possess^ a population estimated at 
5,680. Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 170 miles ; Baroda, 
8.W? 1 ^, Bombay, KW., 106. Lat. 20^ 53', long. 71® 21'. 

JAFUEABAD, in the British district of Bijnour, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town situate 
on the route from Sircenuggur to Moradabad, and 70 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Elevation above the sea f,041 feet. Lat. 
29° 41', long. 78° 30'. 

JAGEPETTAIl. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or domi^miiB of the Nizam, thre^ miles from the left bank of 
the Manjera river, aiyl 44 miles N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
17° 60', long. 78° 6'. •• 

JAGG EE.— A town in the Brit^b district of Nowgbng, 
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province of Assam, presidency of Bengal, 33 miles E. of Gow- 
hatty. Lat. 26° 10', long. 92° 17'. 

JAGIIESUB,^ in the British district of Eumaon, lieutenant- ^ mi. doa 

governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village situate 
on a nullah or rivulet of tile same name, in the Sub-IIimalaya, 

0 ? mountain system south of the great range, 20 miles* N.E. of * uanion, TiihiM 
Almorah cantonment. “It has a Hindoo temple, and is supplied 
with, water from a baoli or large well. Close to the temple is 
a confined cncamping-ground. Lat. 39', long. 79° 53'. 

JA.GNOE, in the British district of Agra, licutcnant-gover- e.i.c. Mi.doc. 
norship of the North-West Provinces, a small town near the 
southern frontier, 'towards Dholpoor, is situate in tlie pergun- 
nah or ^subdivision of Sarliendi) among the sandstone hills 
extending southwards from Futtehpoor Sikri. It is 35 miles 
S.W. from the city of Agra. Lat. 26° 52', long. 77° 40'. 

JAGTIN. — A place in Sindc, 10 miles N.W. of Slnkarpoor. e.i.c. Mk-Doc. 
It consists of a fort and village, with some lofty square fortified 
buildings outside. It has a small, but rather well-furnished 
bazar. Supplies may be procured in moderate quantities, and 
forage, both for camels and horses, is plentiful. Jagun is 
eleven miles and a half from Janehdurra, from which place tho 
road lies over a level country with much wood. 'There is an 
encaraping-grouud on tho south-east of tho village. Lat. 

28° 8', long. 68° 33'. 

JAHANPOOE,^ in the British district of Agra, a village * £.i.c. Hi.Doe. 
on the route from the city of Agra to«Jeypoor, and 24* miles * Oardm, TaWei 
W. of the former. Tho road in this part of the route is iu 
general good, though in some parts heavy. The country is 
fertile and highly cultivated. Lat. 27° 5', long. 77° 42'. 

JAHAXJTOO. — A .town in the British district olVChota E.i.c.Mi.Doo. 
Nagpoor, presidency of Bengal, 182 miles W. by N. of Cal- 
cutta. Lat. 23° 7', long. 85° 40'. 

JAHJIJE)^ in the British district of Agra, lieutenant- i e.i.c. ui. Doe. 
governorship t)f the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
southern frontier, towards Dholpoor, and 17* miles S. of the * onwipn, toIiIoo 
city of ^gra. It is situate on the north or left bank of tho **®“^‘*» **• 
Bangunga, in this part of its course called thd *Ootunghun, 

, and which in the dry season is here only a small rill of clear 
water. In the rainy season, however, t^ie stream becomes con- 
siderable, running in a sandy bed 130 yards wide, with steep 
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banks cut into deep ravines. The road to the north of Jahjur, 
or towards Agra, is rather good, and the country fertile and 
higlily cultivated; to the south, or towards Dholpoor, the 
countrv is sandy and waste, and the road heavy. Lat. 26° 55 ', 
long. 59'. ‘ 

JAJINTJVI.— A feeder of the Ganges, in the upper part^f 
the course of the latter,^ where it bedrs the name of the Bha- 
geerettee. The Jahnuvi has been supposed to derive its origin 
from the north of the culiftinating range of the Himalayas, within 
the limits of Chinese authority but this conjecture is with- 
out foundation, it being now' ascertained'^ that the remotest 
source of this river is situate in British territory, on the 
southern base of the before-mentioned range. The , Jahnuvi 
rises in Gurwhal, in lat. 30° 55', long. 79° 14', and, holding 
first a northerly, then a westerly course, joins the Bhageerettee 
near the Sanga of Bhairogathi. At this point the Jahnuvi is 
from eighty to 100 feet wide,® and superior in volume to the 
Bhageerettee, though the latter was long considered the origin 
of tlic holy and celebrated Ganges. The Jahnuvi flowing for 
the distance of thirty miles from its source, to the point of 
confluence, is evidently the most distantly derived of all the 
branches of the Ganges; for if the course of the latter be 
measured upwards from Dcoprag to the source of the Jahnuvi, 
its length will bo found to exceed the distance from the same 
point to the source of the Doulce. It must, therefore, be 
admitted that the JahiKivi is the real origin of that great river, 
notwithstanding the rival claims of the Doulee. 

JAINKEEPOOE,^ in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village 
on the^rodte by the Bajpoor ferry from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Banda,' and 21® miles W. of the former. The 
road in this part of* the route is bad ; the country level and 
well cultivated. Lat. 25° 24', long. 81° 88'. 

JAIPOOE. — See Jetporb. * 

JAIEULA, in the Ecechna Dooab division of tHb Punjab, 
a town situated 12 miles N. of the Eavee river, and 1^9 miles 
S.W. by W.'of the town of Lahore. Lat. 80° 40', long, 
72° 10'. 

JAITANU, in the Sinde Sagui Dooab division of the. 
Punjab, a town situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, 100 
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miles N.W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 82° long. 
72° 69'. 

JAITPOOE. — ^A town in the province of Quzerat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, 40 miles S. by W. from Ejykote, 
and 63 miles E. by N. from Poorbundur. Lat. 21° 45', long. 
7(f 44'. 

JAJAECOTB. — A town in the i^tive state of Nepal, 148 
miles N. by E. from Lucknow, and 105 miles E. by N. from 
Pilleebheet. Lat. 28° 56', long. 81° SS'. 

JAJMOW,^ in the British district of Cawnpore, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town in the per- 
gunnah of the same name, is situate on the right bank of tho 
Ganges, .six miles S.E. of the cantonment of Cawnpore by 
land, and five® by water. It has a bazar, but does not seem 
of any great importance, not being mentioned by Lord Valen- 
tia,® Skinner,^ or Lumsden,® in their voyages down the river. 
In the time of Baber, it was perhaps more considerable ; that 
sovereign, in his Memoirs, mentions that in one of his cam- 
paigns against the Afghans, they attempted to make a stand 
here, but were routed® by his son Humaion. It is the Jaujes- 
mow of Ecnneirs Index. Distant^ N.W. from Calcutta 620 
miles by land, and by water 949, or, going by the Sundcrbund 
passage, 1,125. Lat. 26° 26', long. 80° 28'. 

. JAJOO. — A village in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces. Lat. 28° 29', 
long. 76° 14'. 

JAKO,^ in Bussahir, a village on the southern declivity of 
the outer or most Southern Himalaya, iind tho last inhabited 
place on that side of tho range in the route northwards by the 
Gunas Pass. It is of no great size, and the inhabitants, who 
bear the marks of poverty, are supported principally by the 
carrying-business across the mountains. Elevation above tho 
sea 9,188 feet.® Lat. 31° 15', long. 78° 9'. 

JAKO,^ in Iteonthul, a high peak of the Simla range, and 
overtopping on the east the Simla station. The summit is of 
clay-slate. It is remarkably bare of trees to the south, though 
its declivity on the north side is well clothed with oaks, pine- 
trees, and rhododendrons. It was one fit the stations in the 
great trigonometrical surviy of the Himalaya. Elevation 
above the sea 8,120 feet.® Lat. 81° 5', long. 77? 16'. 
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JAKODA, in the Britisli 'district of Bhotuk, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from l)clhi to ITansee, and 22 miles N.W. of the former 
place.^ The road in this part of the route is good in dry 
weather. Lat. 28° 43', long. 76° 5{»'. 

JALA, in the British district of Eumaon, lieutcnant-go^r- 
norsliip of the North-A^^cst Provinc^JS, a town on the route 
from Almora to Sircenuggur, 28 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 52\ long. 79° A'. 

JALALABAD,^* in the British district of Shahjehanpore, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a small 
town on the route from Bareilly to the cantonment of Putteh- 
gurh, and 52 tniles^ S.E. of the former. It has a ba;sar and a 
ruined fortress ‘‘ of inconsiderable^ dimensions, but surrounded 
by a lofty mud parapet, formidable bastions, and a deep fosse.” 
It was probably built by llafi/i Bahmat Khan, the chief who 
commanded the Kohilla Pathans at the battle of Tessunah, 
where he fell. The road in this part of the route is good ; the 
country open and well cultivated. Lat. 27° dtV, long. 79° 48'. 

JALALUDBINNAQAK,^ t in the district of Aldcmau, ter- 
ritory of Glide, a small town on the right bank of the Ghaghra, 
10 miles S.E. of Fyzabad, 78 E. of Lucknow. Butter* esti- 
mates the population at 1,500, including 500 Mussulmans. 
Lat. 2G° 41', long. 82° 12'. 

JALEEA. — A town in the British district of Belgaum, 
presidency of Bombay, 84 miles E. of Belgaum, Lat. 15° 60', 
long. 75° 50'. 

JALIIOTllEE,^ in Jthe territory of Oude, a small town on 
the route from Cawnpore to Lucknow, 25* miles N.E. of the 
formed, 2'S‘8.W. of the latter. It is situate close to a fine 
circular lake a mile in diameter.* The road in this part of the 
route is bad, and much cut up, passing through a partially- 
cultivated country, liable in many places to be laid under water 
during the rains. Lat. 26° 42', long. 80° 42'. ‘ 

JALIIPOOE, in the British district of Benares, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route frofn Benares to Ghazeepoqy, nine miles N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 25° 21',. long. 83° 10'. 

• ** Glory-town from Jalal, " gloiy/* and Abad, “ town.” 
t Town ofjalaluddin, or of the glory pf the feith. 
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JALHTJ, or JALIIUPXJE, the principal place of the per- 
gunnah of Jalhu, a town a mile N.W. of the left bank of the 
Ganges, and 12 miles N.E. of Benares. Lat, 25° 22', long. 
83° 10'. 

**1 * 

JALIHAL. — A town m one of the recently sequestrated 

districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or dominions of tho 
Nizam, 133 miles S.AV*. by 'W. of Jlyderabad. Lat. 16° 22', 
long. 76° 60'. 

JALLIAPULLUNGh. — A village* in Arracan, situate on 
the south bank of the river Eaeczoo, and forming the termi- 
nation of the first division of tho great route from Chittagong 
to Akyab, from the former of which places it is distant about 
105 miles.^ The country in the vicinity is well cultivated and 
populous. Lat. 21° 17', long. 92° 10'. 

JALLOll. — A town in the Eajpoot state of Judhpoor, on 
the left bank of tho Sookree river, and 71 miles S.W. by 8. 
from Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 23', long. 72° 40'. 

JALNx4., or GALNA,^ * in the British district of Caiideish, 
presidency of Bombay, a small to^vn with a fort, on an isolated 
hill, not high, but steep and rocky. Tho summit is fortified* 
all round, and on the side towards the town, where it is least 
steep, has in some parts two, in others three walls of good 
masonry. In October, ISO^l, it belonged to Holkar, and was 
invested by a British force under Wallace, who, having 
breached the defences in tw^o places, prepared for an assault, 
the necessity for which, however, was^superseded by the gai> 
risen, t amounting to 700 men, evacuating the place. On the 
subsequent pacification, it was restoised to Holkar. It was 
ceded in 1818, by Mulhar Eao Holkar, to the British govern- 
ment, by the sixth article of the treaty^^ of MilnSeesor, and 
surrendered^ to a detachment sent by Sir Thomas llislop to 
take possession. Distance direct from Mow, S.W., 150 miles ; 
from Bombay, N.E., 165. Lat. 20° 46', long. 74° 30'. 

JALOXJN.^ — A district of Bundlecund, and now a British 
poBSessjon. It is bounded on the west and north-west by the 
territories of Duttea, Sumpter, and of Gwalior;^ on the north 
by Gwalior and the British district of Etawah ; oibthe north- 
east by Gawnpore ; on the south-easli by Hummerpore ; and 
on the south by JhanscA^ and Tehree. It lies between lat. 
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25° 32' and 26° 26', long. 78° 46' and 79° 63'; its greatest 
length from north to south is about seventy miles, and its 
breadth from cast to west sixty miles. It was estimated^ in 
1832 t;) have an area of 1,480 square miles, and to comprise 
618 villages. Since that period, the limits of the district 
have been extended, by the addition of some pergunnahs froSi 
the adjacent state of Jhi^see, ceded 'to the British govern- 
ment, and also of a confiscated jnghire called Chirgong. 
According to more recent** returns, the area of the district tlius 
increased is 1,873 square miles; but it is necessary to remark, 
that while, in respect of tliat portion which constituted the 
original district, the details are founded on the results of a 
professional survey, conducted by British authoritiesr,^ those 
relating to the ceded pergunnahs and to Chirgong are taken 
from the canoongoee and putwarree records ; those parts of the 
present district having been acquired by the British govern- 
ment subsequently to the completion of the survey. 

The annexed table of population, which is restricted to the 
pergunnahs constituting Jaloun proper, is founded on a 


regularly-conducted investigation. 

Hindoo — 

Agricultural 92,439 

Non-agricult ural 72,477 

Mahomedan and others not Hindoo — 

Agricultural 3,063 

Non-agricultu^al 8,318 


Total 176,297 


A roTigh^ensus^ of the population of the Jhansee ceded 
pergunnahs and Chirgong affords an amount of 70,000. This 
being incorporated with the total of the last table, gives the 


following result 

Population of original district lV6,297 

Ditto of recent addition 70,000^ 

t ilotal of present district. 246,297 

« ■ ■■ 


It is represented, however, that th6 population is increasing, 
and that cbltivalvon is steadily advancing at a rate which m a 
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few years will leave no more cultivable land untilled within the 
district, than must of necessity be left fallow. 

The district of Jaloun came into the possession^ of the 
Feishwa early in the eighteenth century, and the management 
of it was committed to one of his servants. Under thd series 
o4 arrangements eflected with the Feishwa in 1802 and 1803, 
the sovereign rights o£ that prince over Jaloun were trans- 
ferred® to the East-India Company. * The administrator, Nana 
Oovind Bao, of Calpee, subscquoiitlyitook up arms against his 
new lords ; but the dispute was brought to an immediate con- 
clusion. In 1817, the Eritisli government, by a new engage- 
ment, constituted the Kana “ hereditary ruler of the lands then 
in his actual possession.” In 1832^ the principality passed to 
a child o’nly six years of age, who was placed under the guar- 
dianship of the widow of the former chief. The regent, 
however, wdio was lierself but a child, being at the time 
not more than thirteen or fourteen years of age, proved 
quite unequal to the duty of controlling the refractory spirits 
in the district. A strong party was formed adverse to her 
authority ; the country became disorganized, the government 
was involved in •debt, and portion after portion of the 
territory mortgaged to talookars, until at length the regcjit 
and her minister, finding the credit of the government at 
an end, applied to the Eritisii agent for his guarantee of a 
furtlier loan, declaring their inability to carry on the govern- 
ment without it, and exhibiting a statijiment of revenues and 
expenses, #lnch showed an annual deficit of two and a 
half lacs of rupees. In these circumstances, it was deemed 
necessary that the British government should assume the 
temporary management of the country, for thei^urposc of 
reducing the expenditure, paying off the* debt, resuming the 
mortgaged territory, and restoring order. This step was 
accordingly taken in 1838.® The organization of a local mili- 
tary force* beifig indispensable, to supersede the undisciplined 
and disorderly troops previously retained, the formation of a 
legion vTas authorized, composed of cavalry, infantry, and a 

»# 

* This force was subBequenHy iDOreased in strength, and* named the 
Bundlecund legion, when its sphere of duties w^s extended. The purposes 
for which it^ras organized havitg been effected, it was in 1846 disbanded, 
and the native officers and privates tiansfeiTed to the regular army. 
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gun establialiinent, with two Eijrropean officers, as commanding 
officer and adjutant. Under the British administration, many 
beneficiul changes were effected ; cultivation w^as extended, and 
the country manifested unequivocal proofs of being in a stato 
of gradual improvement. The infant chief did not live to the 
period when the propriety of committing the administration fit 
the country to his charge could becomeita subject of discussion. 
He died during his minority, and no one surviving of the 
family of Nana Oovind Uao entitled to claim the succession 
under the engagement by which tliat chief was constituted 
hereditary ruler of the district, it lapsed,^ as a matter of 
course, to the East-Iiidia Company as paramount lord. Since 
the lapse, the indications of progressive improvement have 
continued to bo satisfactory. A revenue settlement for a term 
of years was made in 1849. 

JALOUN.^ — A town of Bundclcund, situate 15 miles S.W. 
of the right bank of the Jumna. Tt is the chief place of the 
territory bearing the same name, and is distant W. from Calpee 
28 miles, S.E. from Agra 110, N. W. from Calcutta 676.* Lat. 
26° Oblong. 79° 24'. 

JAM. — A town in the territory of IlydcrUbad, or dominions 
of the Nixara, situate 62 miles S.W. by S. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 
20° 24', long. 77° 7'. 

JAMALOAllTTI, in the Daman division of the Punjab, a 
town situated 40 miles N.N.E. of Peshawur, and 42 miles 
N.N. W. of the town of Attock. Lat. 34° 29', long. 72° 1'. 

JAMALLABAD,* * in the British district of Sdfcth Canara, 
presidency of Madras, a town founded by Tippoo on the site 
of a ruined* city called Narasingha Angady. Tippoo at the 
same tcmeSk iilt a fort, on a huge rock westward of the town, 
and wholly inaccessible except by one narrow way ; so that it is 
totally impregnable ‘by assault. It is, however, exposed to 
the effects of bombardment, by which it was attacked by a 
British force in 1799, after the fall of Seringapatam. The 
soldiers of the garrison made their escape ; the commandant 
poisoned himself, and the other officers of the garriiton, who 
submitted iKr bo taken, were hanged. It was shortly after sur- 
prised by a freebooter, but retaken,' after a blockade of three 

I 

* Jainalabad, town of beauty; from c Jamal, ^'beauty,’*' and Abad,' 
** town.” 
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months, and permanently occypied by a British garrison. 
Distant from Mangalore; N.E., 34 miles. Lat. 13^ 2', long. 
75® 22'. 

JAMBO,^ in the district of Salon, territory of Oude, a town 
26 miles W. of Sultanpooii cantonment, 60 S.E. of Lucknow. 
It^as a fort,* in which resides a Hindu chief of the Khatri 
(military) caste, who, according to Butter,^ is a descendant of 
the ancient Hindoo sovereigns of (Aide, and who luaintaius 
400 armed followers. According to the same authority, the 
population is 7,000, of w'hom half are Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 21', 
long. 81® 44'. 

JAMBOOLPATA . — A town in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 37 miles S.E. of Bombay. 
Lat. 18® 40', long. 73° 22'. 

JAMBOTEE. — A town in tlie British district of Belgaum, 
presidency of Bombay, 18 miles S. W. of Belgaum. Lat. 15® 40', 
long. 74® 22'. 

JAMEIIAPAL. — A town in the British district of Midna- 
poor, presidency of Bengal, 85 miles S.W. by V(, of Calcutta. 
Lat. 21® 59', long. 87® 16'. 

JAMQ-AUM. — A town in the British district of Alimod- 
nuggur, presidency of Bombay, 108 miles E. of Bombay. Lat. 
19® 4', long. 74® 31'. 

JAMGONG. — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or 
the dominions of the rajah of Berar, situate 16 miles from the 
left bonk of the Mahanuddy river, and 184 miles E. from 
Nagpoor. Lat. 21® 7', long. 81® 42'. 

JAMGTJEH. — ^A town of Malwa, in tho native state of 
Bhopal, 59 miles E. from Bhopal, and 6() miles 8. W. by S. from 
Saugur. Lat. 23° 8', long. 78° 18'. . 

JAMIDPOOB, or JUMDOA,^ in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, a viUage on the route, by Eajapoor ferry, from the can- 
tonment of Allahabad to Banda, and 34 miles^ W. of the latter. 
The road in this part of the route is bad and winding, the 
country Well cultivated. Lat. 25® 27', long. 81® 28'. 

JAMJOONGGA. — ^Atown in the native state*of Bhotan, 
66 miles N.N.W. from Goklpara, and 122 miles E. from Dar- 
jeeling. i^t. 27® 1', long, go® 16'. 

JAMEA. — A town in the British district of Eurrachee, 
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province of Scinde, presidency of Bombay, 21 miles W. by S. 
of Tatta. Lat. 24° 40^, long. 67° 40'. ‘ 

JAMKHEIB.— A town in the British district of Ahmed- 
nuggur, presidency of Bombay, 48 miles S.E. of Abmednuggur. 
Lat. 18° 44', long. 75° 22'. 

JAMNEIB. — A town in the British district of Candej^h, 
presidency of Bombay, containing a population of 4,000 inha- 
bitants. Distant 83 milelE. by N. of.Malligaum. Lat. ^0° 48', 
long. 75° 44'. c 

JAMNI. — A river rising in the British territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, and probably about lat. 24° 8', long. 78° 42'. 
After a course north of a few miles, it passes the northern fron- 
tier, into the Shahgiirh district of Buudelcund, through which 
it flows north twenty miles, and crosses into the Qwaliior terri- 
tory, which it traverses for about fifteen miles, and subse- 
quently, still flowing uorth, form8 the western boundary between 
Bundelcund and the territory of Gwalior, to its junction with 
the Betwa, on the right side, in lat. 25° 15', long. 78° 40' ; its 
total length of course being about ninety miles. 

JAMOO,^ in Sirmor, a limestone peak about four miles from 
the left bank of the Giri. It was a station of the series of 
small triangles in the great trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalayas. Elevation above the sea G,852^-feet. Lat. 30° 87', 
long. 77° 34'. 

JAMOO,^ a considerable town in the north of the Punjab, 
and among the mountains forming the southern range of the 
Himalaya, is situate on a small river, which, rising about forty 
miles to the north, takes its course below the town for about 
tw enty miles, in a sodth-westerly direction, and falls into the 
Chentkwb.^Thc town and palace are built on the right or 
w estern bank of the river ; on the east is 'the fort, elevated 
about 150 feet above the stream, w^hich is here fordable when 
low'est. The place, wdth the lofty and whitened palace and 
fort, has a striking and pleasing appearance whpn viewed from 
without. The bazar is large, well built, and well supplied ; the 
streets are extensive, and the population considerable,('amoant- 
ing, accordLKg to Yigne,^ to about 8,000. The palace is a 
spacious ini handsome building. The fort, though built with 
great cost and labour,^ is untenable against a regular attack,^ 
being commanded by an adjacent height'of easy access.'* There 
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ifl an extensive and beautiful pld^ure-ground, belonging to the 
rajah. About the town are numerous ruins of great size, the 
evidence of its prosperity under its hereditary rajahs, before 
the expulsion of their family by the Sikhs. It is still held by 
Oholab Singh as part of his dominions, although the position 
of^his prince has been greatly altered by the transfer to him 
of Cashmere and the a^'acent hill country, a consequence of 
the success of the British arms in the^Punjab in 1845. Jamoo 
is in lat. 32° 44', long. 74° 54'. a 

JANEEDEBA, in Sinde, a village on the route from Shikar- 
poor to Bagh, and 18 miles N.W. of the former town. It is 
situate near the border of the Pat, or desert of Shikarpoor, yet 
the immediate vicinity is fertile, and was well cultivated before 
it suffered 'from the devastations of the marauding Bclooches, 
who some years ago laid the village in ruins. Thero is a fort 
of considerable size, containing a good well. There are three 
other wells outside the fort. Lat. 28° 16', long. 68° 28'. 

JANGI,^ in Bussahir, a village in the district of Koonawur, 
is situate on the right bank of the Sutlej, und at the eastern 
base of a high mountain, the cliffs of which being soft and 
fissile, are shatterediby the expansive force of frost; from which 
cause vast masses continually tumble down, forming a sloping 
surface, composed of sand, fragments of mica-slate, and spar, 
with an admixture of earth, and capable of cultivation wherever 
a stream from tfie snows above can be directed over it. By 
such management those accumulation^ of apparent rubbish 
become soon covered with crops of grain^ and fine vineyards. 
Jangi is at the elevation of 8,005^ feet above the sea. Lat. 
81° 86', long. 78° 29'. 

JANJPAT.— A town in the British district jyS Tyrhoot, 
presidency of Bengal, 105 miles N.E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26° 27', 
long. 86° 81'. 

JANSUTH,^ in the British district of Muzuffumuggur, lieu- 
tenant-govemofship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Hurdwar to Meerut, 23 miles N. by E. of the 
latter, tits population is returned at 6,812.^ Lat. 29° 18', 
long. 77^ 66'.. 

JApLl, in the British district of Mozuffumu^ur, lieu- 
leuant-govemorship of the North-West^Provinces, a town, the 
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principal place of the perguni^h of the same name, is situate 
in lat. 29® 25', long. 77® 55'. 

JAOLI, in the Bajpoot territory of Alwur, under the poli- 
tical superintendence of the Governor- General’s agent in 
Bajpootaua, a village on the route* from the town of Alwur to 
Muttra, and 51 miles W. of the latter. Lat. 27® 38', loilg. 
76® 50'. ^ r ■ 

JAEAILLAII.— A town in the Bajpoot state of Jessulmere, 
29 miles S.W. from JesAulinere, and 156 miles W. by N. frdm 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 26® 37', long. 70® 40'. 

JAKES ANG. — A town in the native state of Nepal, situate 
on the left bank of the Arun river, and 110 miles S.E. by E. 
from Kliatmandhoo. Lat. 27® 9', long. 86° 57'. 

JAK KHASS, in the British district of Euttehpobr, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from Puttehpoor to Hummeerpoor, 20 miles W. of the 
former. Lat. 25® 57', long. 80® 3i'. 

JAKPUKKAH.— A town in the British district of Cuttack, 
presidency of Bengal, 14 miles S.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 20® 20', 
long. 86° 4'. 

JAKBAII. — A town in the native states of Nagpoor, or the 
dominions of the rajah of Bcrar, 140 miles S.E. from Nagpoor, 
and 90 miles E. from Chanda. Lat. 19® 50', long. 80® 45'. 

JASBOTA. — A small raj and town in the north-east of the 
Punjab, among the mountains of the southern range of the 
Himalaya, within the^dominioiis of Gholab Singh. The resi- 
dence of the rajah (the last occupant of which fell a victim to 
the rapacity of Bunjeet Singh) is a stately mansion, with four 
towers. The towm haS a bazar of small size and inconsiderable 
businiss.v^at. 32° 29', long. 75® 27'. 

JATEEA DEEBEE,^ in one of the hill districts of the rajah 
of Pateeala, a smalb temple of the Hindoo goddess Kali, on a 
ridge between Subathoo and Simla, and five miles S.W. of the 
latter post. Elevation above the sea 5,08j.^* feet. Lttt* 
31® 6', long. 77® 9'. 

JATEEABA, or JXJLEEABA, in the Bajpoot a state .nf 
Joudpore, r<«village on the route from the town of Joudporeio 
that of Ajmere, and 85 miles E. Of the former. It contaijitt 
100 houses, three shops, and nine wells. The rpifd 
* According to Gerard/ 4,971 fbst 
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pari; of the route is but indiffer^t, being gravelly, occasionally 
encumbered with stones, and cut up by ravines. Lat. 26° 25', 
long. 73° 44'. 

JATWALA, in the Sajpoot state of Joudpore, a village oh 
the route from the town Joudpore to that of Ajtnere, and 
4(^ miles N.E. of the former. It is situate in a rough country, 
with a gravelly soil, m-ach cut up by ravines, and in conse- 
quence, the road in this part of the route is execrable. Lat. 
26° 25', long. 73° 40'. • 

JAULDOE, in the British district of Pachete, presidency 
of Bengal, a small town on the route from Burdwan to 
Dorunda, in ChotsC Nagpoor, 125 miles W. of former, 45 E. of 
latter. Lat. 23° 22', long. 80°. 

JAUllNA,! in the territory of the Nizam, a British canton- 
ment on the route from the city of Hyderabad to Aurungabad. 
It is located in a very dreary ,2 barren country, having a surface 
rendered uneven and rugged by numerous ravines and hills 
of trap ojr other volcanic formation, overlaid in many places 
with laterite. The immediate site of the cantonment is a 
gently-sloping declivity, in front of which, a small range of 
hills, from one to tVo miles distant, form a sort of amphitheatre. 
The lines extend from south-east to north-w'est, the cavalry 
lines being at the south-eastern extremity, those of the infantry 
in the middle, and those of the horse and foot artillery at the 
north-west. Behind those lines are the olhcers’ quarters, 
well built, and situate within spacious compounds or inclosures, 
having good gardens, outhouses, and stabling attached to them. 
The cantonment is capable of affording accommodation for one 
troop of horse-artillery, one regiment* of native cavalry, and 
three regiments of native infantry ; having barraej^s^ hq^pitals, 
and storerooms. They were built in 1827. A place of worship 
has tdso been erected for the Boman^ Catholic soldiers at this 
stfition. The climate is admirably adapted for the purposes 
of horticulture ; in the cool season, abundance of excellent 
European vegetables are raised : peas, beans, cabbages, carrots, 
paxsniptf, turnips, celery, cauliflowers, and potatoes ; besides 
mmly common in^India. Figs, grapes, peaches^ and straw- 
bwfies^ ore dbso produced; the latter of extraordinaty size, but 
somewhat 'deficient in flavour. South-^est o£ the cantonment 
two TEXSS^mli on the left^ank of the small river Kundulka, is 
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the town of Khaderabad. It^is surrounded by a high stone 
wall, and has about 7,000 inhabitants. On tho opposite bank 
is the old town of Jaulna, formerly large and flourishing, 
having enjoyed an extensive trade in grain and silks. It yet 
possesses to some extent a manufa&ture of silks for native use. 
The place, however, is much decayed, though having a popsla- 
tion estimated at 10,000, of whom ubout a fifth are Mussul- 
mans. Many of the houses are substantially built of stone, 
and a fort, well planned Und strongly constructed, indicates the 
former importance of the place. Distance from Secunderabad 
and Hyderabad, N.W., 240 miles; Nagpore, S.W., 285; Aurang- 
abad, E., 38 ; Bombay, N.E., 210. Lat. 19® SO', long. 75® 56'. 

JAUM,^ in territory of Indore, or possessions of Holkar’s 
family, a village with a fort on the route from MhoW to Aseer- 
gurh, 14* miles S. of the former, 100 N.W. of the latter. It 
is situate on the crest of a pass through a ravine of the Yin- 
dhya range, descending^ from IMalwa to the valley of the Ner- 
budda. The ghat or pass is a mile and a half in length, and 
is so steep, narrow, and zigzag, that, according to Malcolm, it 
is impassable for wheeled carriages of any sort ; but Garden 
states that six-pounders have been lowered flown it. Notwith- 
standing its great difficulty,* it is much frequented by foot- 
travellers, being the most direct route from Malwa southwards. 
Elevation above the sea 2,328^ feet. Lat. 22® 23', long. 
75® 49'. 

JAUMGONG. — ^Attown in the petty native territory of 
Feint, presidency of Bombay, 100 miles N. by E. from Bombay, 
and 97 mileB S. by E. from Broach. Lat. 20® 20', long. 
73® 15'. 

JAUNdM^EB. — A town in the peninsula of Eattywar, 
province of Guzerat, situate on the west coast of the Gulf of 
Cambay. Lat. 21® 40', long. 72® 4'. 

JAUNPOEE.— See JounpoHE. 

JAXJNSAB.^— A British hill district, officially connected 
with the Dehra Doon, and which, stretching northward froin 
it, is as it were indented between Gtirwhal and Sirmdr. It ia 
bounded onithe west by Sirmor, from which it is separated by 
the river Tons ; on the north and edst by Gurwhal, from wld^ 
it is for a considerable distance serrated by the ri^OT Justly 
which river also, on the south, divides it from the Delm :I^iDU 



JAUT. 

Jaimsar is about thirty-three ^iles long,, in a direction from 
noiiih to south ; its breadth from east to west is twenty-three ; 
and it has an area of 579 square miles. It; lies between lat. 

80° and 30° 57', long. 77° 46' and 78° 9'. The surface 
throughout is rugged and*mountainous, rising to the middle 
fMn the Tons on the west, and the Jumna on the east, and 
discharging from the elevated and central part numerous small 
streams into those rivers. Some of the summits are lofty ; as 
Bairat, having an elevation of 7,559 feet ; Bhadraj, of 6,043 ; 
and Bails, 6,318. The elevation diminishes generally, though 
irregularly, to the southern frontier, where, at Haripur, at the 
confluence of the Tons and Jumna, it is reduced to 1,686^ feet *ai. Rei. xIt. 
above the sea. 

The number of townships within this district is 414. In 
regard to the population, the returns are less to bo depended 
upon than those from more settled districts. They are the 
result^ of a rough census taken in 1847, by means of native ’ Mem. on sut. 
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agency ; but they are believed by the superintendent of the ’ * 
district to be not far from the truth. The following are the 
particulars 

Hindoo \ AgricultunJ . 24,616 

( Non-agncultural 145 

Mahomedans and f Agricultural — 

others not Hindoo | Non-agricultural 24 


24,684 


Showing on average of rather more than forty-two persons 
to the square mile. Jaunsar was formerly part of the raj of 
Sirmor, but on the expulsion of the Ghoorkas an 1815, it 
became subject to the British government.* 

JAITT,^ in the British district of G^orgaon, lieutenant- > £.i.o. Mf. Doe. 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from Delhi to Bewaree, and 48* miles 8.W. of the * Garden, TiMei 
former.' It is situate near the left bank of the Sabi, the bed 
of which^s dry from November to July, but for the rest of the 
year is the course of a torrent dischar^ng waternlito the jhil pn the 
or lake of Naiafgarh, or of Purrucknuggur, whence* it passes 

■ ■ « • -rx 11 • ami • • Delhi Tern- 

tbe Juntny at Helm. There u encamping- tory, Jnum. At. 
gr»wd- wefti of ' the village, and auppliee are procurable in ’***’ 
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abuDdance. The road in this ^art of the route is rather heayy. 
Lat. 28° 15', long. 76° 44'. 

JAVANAGOONDENHULLT. — A town in the native 
state ^of Mysore, on the left bank of the Iluny river, and 99 
miles N. from Seringapatam. Lat.*'13° 61', long. 76° 48'. 

JAWUD,' in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions^of 
Scindia’s family, a town^. the princi[Ail place of a pergunnah 
containing 133^ villages. It is surrounded by a stone wall, 
and has good gatewayflj' but the defences are of no strength. 
In 1818, it was held by a refractory retainer of Doulat Eao 
Scindia, and being stormed by a British detachment, was made 
over to that prince. Population 30,000. Elevation above the 
sea 1,400 feet. Lat. 24° 35', long. 74° 65'. 

JAYBIIQOM. — A town of North-eastern India, in the 
British district of Goalpara, presidency of Bengal, 26 miles 
W. by S. of Goalpara. Lat. 26° 4', long. 90° 14'. 

JATES,^ in the district of Salon, territory of Oude, a decay- 
ing town, 86 miles W. of Sultanpoor, 65 S.E. of Lucknow. It 
is situate on the left bank of the Naia Nuddy or stream, a 
tributary to the river Sai, and contains many large brick-built 
houses, constructed by Mussulmans of former times. Accord- 
ing to Butter,^ the population is 9,000, of whom three-fourths 
are Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 14', long. 81° 37'. 

JEEAGAON,' in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions of 
Scindia’s family, a town on the route from Hoshunigabad to 
Mow, 64® miles W. of former, 90 E. of latter. It is situate 
on the small river Jamnair, a tributary of lihe Nerbudda.’ 
Supplies are plentiful. ^ Population about 1,800. Lat. 22° 87', 
long. 76° 59'. 

JESKAtAlOUNTAIN, in the island of Bamree, off the 
coast of Arracan. 'Its elevation is about 8,000 feet above the 
sea, and it rises in^i very abrupt manner from the range with 
which it is connected. With the exception of the summit^4t 
is covered with a dense forest.^ A brown ferruginous sand- 
stone, regularly stratified, with an inclination to the south-wi^, 
is the only rock visible on the surface. ^ 

JEELATKE . — A town in the native state of Bhawulpod^, 
on the \e& bank of the Sutlej river,* and 103 miles , 

from Bhawulpoor. Lat. 80° 6', long. 78° 15'. r". : 

JEELOO. — ^A town in Tonrwuttee, a dependftcy 


£.tO.Mi.Doe. 
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Bajpoot state of Jejpoor, situ^e 63 miles N. from Jeypoor, 
and 100 miles S. W. bj W. from Delhi. Lat. 27® 60', long. 76®. 

JEENJTJNEE. — A town in the native state of Gwalior, or E.r.c. mi. Doe. 
the territory of Sindhia’s family, situate on the right bank of 
the Koooree river, and SMi miles N. by W. from Gft'aKor. 

Lat. 26® 83', long. 78® 10'. 

JEEOTEE, in the British district of Mynpooree, lieutenant- Oiinien, TaUce 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
ix)ute from the cantonment of Allygush to that of Mynpooree, 
and 10 miles N.W. of the latter. There is water from wells, 
but supplies must be collected from the neighbouring villages. 

The road in this part of the route is good. The country is 
open, flat, and but partially cultivated. Lat. 27® 18', long. 79®. 

JEEBA. — ^A town in the native state of Guzerat, or the e.i.c. bl. doo. 
dominions of the Guicowar, 71 miles S. by E. iVom Bajkote, 
and 132 miles W. by S. from Broach. Lat. 21® 16', long. 

71® 4/. 


JEEEA. — A town of Baghelcund, in the native state of e.i.c. mi. Doe. 
Bewah, 129 miles S.W. from Sasseram, and 101 miles W. 
from Palamow. Lat. 23® 50', long. 82® 27'. 

JEEREE. — A river, rising in lat. 25® 9', long. 93® 28', and 
flowing in a south-west direction for forty miles, during which 
it forms the boundary between Southern Cachar and Munee- 
poor, falls into the Barak river, iii lat. 24® 43', long. 93® 12'. 

JEEBUN,^ iu the territory of Gwalior, or possessions of < e.i.g. Mi. doc. 
Scindia’s family, a town on the route f^m Neemuch to Baroda, 

12^ miles S. of the former, 227 N.E. of the latter. It has a * BIhU'oIiu, Index 
bazar, and supplies and water are abundant. The surrounding 
district,* which is of considerable size, bears its' name. Eleva- * 
tion^ above the sea 1,590 feet. Lat. 24® 18', long. 74®,58'. cen. indie, ii. 948 . 

JEETEE. — ^A town in the British district of Ahmednuggur, Us.Doe, 
presidency of Bombay, 64 miles S. by lE. of Ahmednuggur. 

Lat. 18® 20', long. 74® 66'. 


JEHANABAD,^ in the British district of Sbababad, presi- > E.irc. if i. poo. 
dency of Bengal, a town on the route from Hazareebagh to 
Benardli, 118* miles N.W. of former, 60 S.E. of latter. It 
has a bazar, and supplies and water are abundai^ According 
tp.Buohiman,? there are 2(90 houses ; so that, if the uiSual average * survey, ii. 459 .' 
be aasurngd, the population appears te be about 1,000. Lat. 
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JEHANABAD, in tbe district of Bareilly, lieu- 

tenant-goverDOTship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Shahjehanpoor to Almora, 62 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 28° 88', long. 79° 47'. 

JEHANABAD, in the British 'disirict of Hooghly, p^- 
sidency of Bengal, a *town on the route from Calcutta 4o 
Bankoora. Distance 45 miles N.W. of the former, 56 W. of 
the latter. Lat. 22° 52', fong. 87° 60'. 

JEHANGEEBFOOBu — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or the territory of Sindhia’s family, situate on the 
right bank of the river Chumbul, and 16 miles W. from Oojein. 
Lat. 23° 11', long. 76° 32'. 

JEHANGEERFOOB. — A town of Halwa, in the native 
state of Dhar, 61 miles S. by W. from Oojein, and ^22 miles 
S.E. from Dhar. Lat. 22° 19', long. 76° 33'. 

JEHANGEEBTJII. — A town in the British district of 
Bhagulpoor, presidency of Bengal, 16 miles W. of Bhagulpoor. 
Lat. 25° ir, long. 86° 44'. 

JEHAXJJPOOE. — ^A town in the British district of Cuttack, 
presidency of Bengal, 42 miles N.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 61', 
long. 86° 24'. • 

JEIIWOOE. — ^A town in the British district of Ahmed- 
nuggur, presidency of Bombay, nine miles N.E. of Ahmed* 
nuggur. Lat. 19° 11', long. 74° 60'. 

JEITFOBE,' in Bundelcund, a town, the principal place of 
a small raj or principality of the same name. It lies on the 
route from Calpee to Jubbulpoor,^ 72 miles S. of the former, 
197 N. of the latter, and is situate on the western side of an 
extensive jhil br mere.* Here is a bazar. The territory, of 
which tjtiis t()jm is the principal place, comprises^ 166 square 
miles, and is stated to contain 150 villages, with a population 
of 16,000 souls, andtto yield a revenue of 60,000 rupees : it 
maintains a force of sixty horse and 800 foot.** In 1812, the 
British government granted the state to Bajah £esree Singly < 
a descendant^ of Chuttur Sal, the founder of the independence- 
of Bundelcund. In 1842, the rajah becoming refractbzy and' 
committing depredations against the British possessions^ was 
deposed, aftd the raj was granted to another descendant^ 
Chuttur Sal, named Kfaet Singh, who had a few yqggi bej^. 
submitted a claim, apparently well grounded, to the 
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Chirkaree, which, however, he ceased to press, on stipen- 
diaiy provision being made for' him. On the death of Ehet 
Singh, in 1849, the raj lapsed^ to the British government, spoi. ntip. to 
The town of Jeitpore is situated in lat. 25° Iff, long. 79° 38'. juiyjsM?'* 

JEJOOBEE. — town •in the British district of F&onah, e.i.c. Mi.Doc. 
psesidency of Bombay, 28 miles S.E. of Poonah. Lat. 18° 16', 
long. 74° 12'. 

JELALABAD, or JULLALABA)}. — ^A town in the British 
district of Shahjehanpoor, lieutenant-governorship of the 
North-West Provinces. It contains a population of 5,031.^ > smtisticf n.w. 
Distant 11 miles S.W. from Shahjehanpoor. Lat. 27° 46', 
long. 79° Sff. 

JELALPOOB. — A town in the Punjab, on the right or 
western bank of the Jhelum, situate in a narrow valley of great 
fertility, extending between the river and the eastern extremity 
of the Eala, or Salt range. According to Elphinstone,^ this > p so. 
was the scene of Alexander’s battle with Porus ; but Bumes^ * i. fi7. 
thinks it must have been at Jhelum, higher up, where the 
river, according to him, is fordable at all times except in the 
monsoon ; but where lliigeP found it, at the beginning of » in. i 4 s. 
January, when lowest, a great stream, larger than the Indus 
at Attock, and bridged with twenty large boats. It is there- 
fore doubtful whether the river could at that point be forded 
at the season of inundation (when, as Arrian* informs us, it 
was crossed by Alexander) ; and where, indeed, the British 
army lost eleven men in fording it in Jlecember, which is the 
low season.^ It is, however, said that all the fords in the * Hough, Narr. 
Punjab are more or less zigzag, and are also subject to varia- 
tions, not only from season to season,* but even from day to 
day. Jelalpoor is one of the great passages over^he jhelum, 
on the route from Hindostan to Afghanistan. Lat. 32° 40', 
long. 73° 26'. • 

JELALPOBE, in the British district of Jounpoor, lieute- E.f.c. Mf.Doo. 
nanb-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from Benares to Jounpoor, 26 miles N.W. of the former. 

Lat. 26»85', long. 82° 51'. 

JELG-OON . — A town of Malwa, in the natkre state of e.i.c. Mi. Ooo. 
Burwanee, situate on the fight bank of one of the Ifranches of 
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the Taptee river, and 111 nmes E.S.E. from Baroda. I 4 it. 
21° 43', long. 74° 62'. , 

JELLALABAD,^ in the territory of Onde, a town on the 
route from Cawnpore cantonment to that of Sooltanpoor, 48^ 
miles *!N^.E. of the former, 87 N.W. of the latter, five S. of 
Lucknow. It has a bazar, and supplies and water are abundant. 
The road in this part of the route is gpod. Lat. 26° 45', long. 
80° 57'. • 

JELLASOBE,* or JALLESTJB,^ in the British district of 
Midnapore, presidency of Bengal, a town on the route from 
the town of Cuttack to that of Midnapore, 130^ miles N.E. of 
the former, 49 S. of the latter. It is situate' on the left or east 
bank of the Soobaureka* river, here a considerable stream, yet 
fordable during spring, but at other seasons crossed *by ferry. 
Here is an antique mosque, and on the opposite bank of the 
river is a ruined fortress of great extent, but very rude con- 
struction, being merely an inclosure, formed by a ditch and 
mud rampart, surmounted formerly by a dense prickly hedge, 
scarcely passable, except during the dry season in spring, when 
it could be easily fired. Jallesur is in lat. 21° 46', long. 87° 14'. 

JELLIN&HEE,^ in the British distriel^ of Moorshedabad, 
presidency of Bengal, a town situate at the point where the 
river Jellinghee parts from the Fudda, or great eastern branch 
of the Ganges. Elevation * above the sea seA^enty-fiVe feet. 
Distance E. from Berhampore 25 miles, N. from Calcutta 105. 
Lat. 24° 8', long. 88° 4p'. 

JELLINGHEE. — ^A river parting from the Podda, or great 
eastern branch of the Ganges, at the town of Jellinghee, in 
lat. 24° 8', lon'g. 88° 40^. It holds a course very sinuous^ but 
generally S. jV'., for about ninety-five miles, and, at the town of 
Nuddea, in lat. 23° 25', long. 88° 22', joins the Bhagruttee, 
another great ofifseb of the Ganges, the united stream b^ing 
designated the Hooghly. Of the three rivers, the Bhagruttee, 
the Martabhanga, and the Jellinghee, forming the direct 
channels of navigation between Calcutta and the North-'W< 9 vt 
Provinces, the last is by much the deepest and most iidpoiita^ 
retaining two feet^ of water during the dry season in aprinj(^ 
when the* others have an average Mepth of about one 

* Originally Jaleewan.* 
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Still it c&nDot at that period ba navigated^ by the croft usual * Bengal Rev. 
in the Ganges, and they must tnen proceed through the Soon- 
derbund passage, and thus incur a delay of a week in reaching 
their destination. 

JELLT PTJTTT. — A tbwn in the British district of *Coim- Mi.Doe. 

bstoor, presidency of Madras, 38 miles E. by N, of Dara- 
pooram. Lat. 10° 49', long. 78° 8'. 

JELOOB,^ in Sirhind, a village on the direct route from ‘ E.i.c.Mi.Doe, 
Hansee to Lodiana, and 62 miles N. iSf the former town. The 
river Guggur is subject to sudden and great inundations, which 
sometimes for a considerable distance render the road in this 
vicinity impracticable. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,037* * o«rdpn, TsbiM 
miles. Lat. 29° 56', long. 76°. iJilTiH!** ^ 

JELPESH. — A town in the British district of Dinajepoor, £.i.c. mi. Doe. 
presidency of Bengal, 63 miles N. by E. of Dinajepoor. Lat. ^ 

26° 28', long. 88° 53'. 

JELPIGOEEE . — A town in the British district of Dinaje- e.i.c. ms.doc. 
poor, presidency of Bengal, 62 miles N. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 

26° 29', long. 88° 42'. 

JELDNGA. — A town in the British district of Chota e.i.c, ifi. Doc. 
Nagpoor, presideifcy of Bengal, 62 miles S. by W. of Hazaree- 
bagh. Lat. 23° 7', long. 85° 10'. 

JEMDAH . — A town in the British district of Jessore, pre- e.i.c. Me.Doe. 
sidency of Bengal, 80 miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 31', 
long. 89° 10'. 

JEMLAH.~A town in the native state of Nepal, situate on e.i.c. mi. Doe. 
the right bank of the Eurnalli river, and 123 miles E. by S. 
from Almora. Lat. 29° 19', long. 81° 41'. 

JENJAPOOE. — A town in the British distnet of Tirhoot, e.i.c. Mi. dqc. 
presidency of Bengal, 89 miles E.N.E. of Dii^pooi% Lat. 

26^ 18', long. 86° 22'. 

JEOEUfiA,^ in Bundelcund, a townof Hahoba, an outlying i e.i.c. Mi.Doe, 
portion of the British province of Jaloun, situate on the route 
frbnr Calpee bo Ajeegurh, 70 miles S.E. of the former. It has 
a large Hindoo temple in good repair, and once containing 
itilich wealth, which was some years ago carried* off by dacoits • Devidion, 
or gang-robbers, who murdered the officiating priest. Lat. ^”'^®**»***^ 
26°18Vlong.80P8'; V " 

in the Britiejx district of Allahabad, lieutenant- 'E.i.a Mf. i)ea 
goveniorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
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right bank of the Ghinges, of C^catta, by the rirer 
route, 769^ miles ; 89 S.E. of the city of Allahabad, by the 
same. Lat. 26° 13', long. 82° 16'. 

JEBDEEKEB, a rirer rising in lat. 27°, long. 88° 68', on 
the southern slope of the Sub-Himalaya Mountains, and, 
flowing through Bhotan in a southerly direction for forty 
miles, and south-east through Coosh Behar for forty-five miles, 
falls into the Toresha river, a feeder of the Brahmapootra, in 
lat. 26° 15', long. 89° 26'f 

JEBOULEE, in the British district of Futtehpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of Agra, a town on the left bank of the 
Jumna, 14 miles S. of the town of Euttehpbor. Lat. 26° 44', 
long. 80° 65'. 

JEBEAMULLA. — A town in the British district of Ballary, 
presidency of Madras, 34 miles S.W. of Ballary. Lat. 14° 48', 
long. 76° 35'. 

JEBEODE.— -A town in the native state of Guzerat, or 
dominions of the Guicowar, 14 miles N.E. from Baroda, and 
49 miles W. by S. from Cambay. Lat. 22° 24', long. 73° 22'. 

JESABA, in the British district of Gurhwal, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West ProvinceiJ, a town on the 
route from Hurdwar to Hiundes or South-west Thibet, 71 
miles B. by N. of the former. Lat. 30° 12', long. 79° 22'. 

JESOOL,^ in the Punjab, a small town on the route from 
Mooltan to Leia, and 10 miles S. of the latter place. It is 
situate near the left bank of the Indus, the water of which of 
late years has in this part of the course been directed to the 
right or west side, so that the former bank on the east side 
now bears the appearance of a low brow or continuous emi- 
nence,, lunnuig in some degree parallel to the main channel,^ 
and seven or eight miles distant from it. Elphinstone^ well 
describes this part of “the country : — “ It is a narrow tract, coh-; 
tested between the river and the desert. If in hunting w6 
were led many miles to the west of the road,* we got into 
branches of the river and troublesome quicksands, amoiig 
thickets of tamarisk or of reeds ; and if we went as far to 
right, the a^arance of sand, and even in some places of sand-' ; 
hills, admonished us of the neighbour^hood of the desert.'! TKe^ 
fertile patches of ground, which are of frequent occuiiii^ne^litt^;^^^ 
remarkably well cultivated, and produce grain,' cotton; tobiiecRb^^'r 
« • sea.' 
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and other lesB-important crops.^ The intelligent traveller juat 
quoted remarks how much he aild his partj were struck by the 
contrast afforded by the style of farming, and of agricultural 
structures and arrangements here, to that prevailing in Eastern 
India. “ Some of the houscli near the river,” he says, “ atftacted 
our attention, being raised on platforms, supported by strong 
posts, twelve or fifteen ifeet high. We were told they were 
meant to take refuge in. during ttie inundation, when the 
country, for twenty miles from the hanks, was under water.” 

The people, he adds, were remarkably civil and well-behaved, 

, personable, well clad, and altogether of thriving appearance. 

Jesool is in lat. 30^ 49', long. 71^ 2'. 

JESSOBE.^ — British district under the presidency of * e.i.c. Mi. uoJt 
Bengal, named from its principal place. It is bounded on the 
north-east by the British district of Fubna; on the east by 
those of Dacca- Jelalpore and Backergunge ; on the south by 
. the Soonderbunds ; and on the west by the British districts of 
Baraset and Nuddea. It lies between lat. 22° 28'— 23° 46', 
long, 88° 44'— 89° 55'; is 105 miles in length from south-east 
to north-west, and forty-eight in breadth. The area, according 
to official statement,^ is 3,512 square miles. The surface is, * e.i,c. um. Doe. 
with scarcely any exception, level and depressed, and its p^!f 
appearance tame, uninteresting, and unvaried, except by the 
interchange of dry ground and swamp; this district having 
redundant moisture, being traversed by numerous streams, and 
many offsets from the Ganges, in thqir course from north to 
south, from the great parent stream to various estuaries in the 
Soonderbunds. The Matabhanga, a large offset from the 
Ganges, arrives at the north-west combr of theMistrict, in lat. 

23° 44', long. 88° Sff, shortly before which it d^,aric^tes into 
two branches; the Boomar taking a south-easterly direction; 
the mun stream turning south-west, and retaining the name of 
Matabhanga. The latter holds a sinuous course for about 
thirty-five mUes, to Sooltanpore, where, throwing off the 
Boonib, it quits the frontier of Jessore. The Boorub,J[owing 
generally south, but with much sinuosity, continues to form 
the western boundary between this district and) the British 
district Nuddea for aboutlsixty miles, as &r as Hazaltakhana, in 
lat.j88^2Q[, long. 88° 65', where it ffivides; one branch, called 
tlm. >BSa!p^ proceeding southi and for fifty miles forming 
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the boundary between tbis dis^ct and that of Nuddea, to lat. 
22^ 52', long. 89° Iff ; and ^beyond that point meandering, 
generally in a Boutberly direction, between this district and 
that of Boraset, for aWt seventy miles, and finally, in lat. 
22° 20', long. 89° 17', passing into the Soonderbunds. The 
other, or left branch of the Boorub, retains that name, Ofid 
takes a course south-east for about .ninety miles, passing by 
the town of Jessore, to Tlahatti, in, lat. 22° 86', long. 89° SCy, 
where it crosses the eaitern frontier into the British district 
of Backergunge. The Matabhanga, before throwing off the 
Boorub, gives outlet on its left side, at Chudanga, in lat. 
23° 40', long. 88° 51', to the Nabaganga, which, flowing sinu- 
ously, but generally in a south-easterly direction, for ninety 
miles, to Khulna, in lat. 23° 15', long. 89° 50', there'joins the 
Barashee, a large offset from the Ganges. About ten miles 
below the divergence of the Nabaganga, and on the same side, 
the Chitrah is thrown off, which holds a course south-east for 
about 120 miles, and at Alipore, in lat. 22° 47', long. 89° 42'| 
joins the Boorub. The Koomar, from its divergence from the 
Matabhanga, at the north-east corner of the district, forms its 
north-eastern boundary for about fifty-five 'miles, towards the 
British district of Fubna, as far as its confluence with the 
Goraee, at Mossundpur, in lat. 23° 33', long. 89° 83', below 
which point it is called the Barashee, and, flowing south-east 
for about ninety miles, forms the boundary between this dis- 
trict and those of Dacca-Jelalpore and Backergunge, and is 
ultimately lost in the Soonderbunds. Of these rivers, the 
Koomar and Barashee are navigable throughout the year, the 
others only during thb inundations caused by the periodicid 
rains c^f closing summer and autumn, when innumerable cross- 
streams cause comipunications between the larger channds, 
intersecting the country in every direction, and in many parM 
laying it extensively under water. The climate is bad, ^he air 
being tainted with pestilential exhalations from ^he muddy and 
weedjLtanks and watercourses ; hence fevers^ and ague, sevWto 
and men fatal, are rife at all times of the year, but sifpecju^jr ; 
in autumn gfd the close of summer, wW the temperidui^: 
sometimea above 100°. It December and January it is 
times at night as low as 56°. So fatal are the epidemioa % 
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season during which they prevail, that whole villages are often 
depopulated. ^ 

The zoology of the district, though very inadequately ex- 
plored or described, is rich and interesting. It comprises, of 
wild beasts, the tiger, leopard, panther, bear, jackal; fox, 
ic]|Deuaon, wild deer, swine, and porcupine. Of domestic 
beasts, kine, sheep, goal;?, ponies, buffaloes, aud hogs. Alli- 
gators in great numbers infest the^waters. Birds are very 
numerous : the most noticeable are, (he eagle, vulture, bawk, 
crane, goose, duck, partridge, quail, and pigeon. The botany 
is very comprehensive and varied, but has received little atten- 
tion. From the exclusively alluvial character of the country, 
it contains no minerals ; but salt is obtained from the southern 
frontier. *• The soil is generally very fertile ; in the northern 
part, however, having considerable admixture of sand and clay. 
In tbe south, it comprises a larger proportion of rich alluvial 
earth or vegetable mould, abundantly productive of rice, indigo, 
oil-seeds of various kinds, sugar, tobacco, cocoanuts, areca-nuts, 
gram (Cicer arietinum), rye, pulse, hemp, turmeric, and fruits 
of various kinds. Mulberry-trees havo latterly been planted 
in great numbers^ for feeding silkworms. Indigo is largely 
exported, as also is rice. 

The production and export of sugar aud rum have latterly 
been greatly on the increase, large quantities being prepared 
by inspissating the sap of the palm-tree. The other principal 
exports are silk, oils, cocoanuts, areca-mits, betel-leaf, saltpetre, 
and hides. The imports are cloths, metals, and manufactured 
hardwares, paper, spices, wheat, and shawls. The population, 
according to official statement, is 381, *744.^ According to a 
recent^ authority, the Brahminists form one-half of thf popu- 
lation, the Mussulmans the other; but .this unusually large 
proportion of Mussulmans appears remarkable in a tract so 
remotfi* from the seat of their former empire in India. 
Jeasdro, the pijncipal place, and the other towns, Khulna and 
Muhommadpur, are noticed under their respective n^es in 
the alplMbetical furangement. 

XhoiOr -are four roods or routes in the distriqt^: — 1. From 

* HfunUton* givM a still Ikrger rdaUve amoant of Mossttlmani to 
Biadydaitfa ^ Uiiig as nine to seven.. 
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south-west to north-east, frQi& Calcutta^ through the town of 
Jessore, to Dacca ; 2. from north to south, from Pubna, through 
the town of Jessore, to Murzanugur, on the south-west frontier 
of the distHct ; 3. from south-east to north-w^t, from Hahatti, 
on tlm south-eastern frontier, throdigh the town of Jessore, to 
Eishnuggur; 4. from east to west, from Babukali te Ei|h- 
nuggur. They are, however, but indifferent, being merely 
adapted for postal purpfises, and impracticable for the march 
.*of troops. During the periodical rains, they are totdly impas- 
sable, and even during the dry season, scarcely distinguishable 
from the fields which they traverse. 

JESSOBE.^ — The principal place of the British district of 
the same name, presidency of Bengal, on the route by Boraset 
from Calcutta to Dacca, 77 miles^ N.E. of Calcutta, *103 S.W. 
of Dacca. The civil establishment of the district is located 
here, and consists^ of a civil and session judge, a collector, a 
magistrate, two assistants to the magistrate and collector, an 
uncovenanted deputy-collector, a deputy-magistrate, an assist- 
ant-surgeon, a superintendent of the salt department ; besides 
a number of native judicial and revenue functionaries. Tlie 
jail at this place is a spacious building, capable of holding in 
safe custody 1,000 persons. Here is a school, the house for 
accommodating which is a fine building, the cost of erecting 
it having been defrayed by subscription of the zemindars of 
the district. The establishment consists^ of four members, a 
secretaiy, a head-master, an assistant, and two pundits or 
native teachers. The number of pupils is about 120, who are 
instructed in English, Persian, and Bengalee. The school was 
first opened in 1838.^ This place was formerly reputed an 
unhealthy station ; but within the last few years considerable 
pains have Seen tal^en, and expense incurred, with a view tp 
sanitaiy improvement; and happily with success.^ Jessore js 
inlat.28°l(y,long.89°10'. 

JESSXJLMEBE,^^ the most western of therfourtp«p^f 
states of Bajwora or Bajpootana, is bounded on tOEe npr^i,^ 


. (K . „ : n- 

* Aeoordiog to Tod,' ** it is termed Mer in the tradiiionel 
olature of thio 'region, from being a rooky (Mer) basis in tbd^libsij^i'of -dia 
sandy desert.” f' 


t Now increased to fifteen, by the distribution of the tSir ii^og^o f 
into two separate prinripalities (Kbtah anh Jh^wur). > 
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the territory of Bahawulp6or;*on the north-east by the terri- 
tory of Bikaneer ; on the soifth-east and south by that of 
Joudpore ; and oh the west by Sinde. This state was formerly 
much larger, extending to the Indus and Ghara, till the terri- 
tory of Bahawulpoor was wrested from it by the Daudpdotras.® 
It now contains an area of 12,252 square miles It lies 
between lat. 26°*8'— 28°.28', long. 70° 3'— 72° 51'. 

According to Tod,^ a line drawn'in a north-west direction 
from Lowarki, in lat. 27° 5', long. 71° 50', to Kharreh, lat." 
27° 27', long. 70° 14/, would divide the territory of Jessulmere 
into two nearly equal parts, the southern of which is in many 
places rocky, being traversed by a ridge of hills, which may be 
considered continuous with the high lands of Cutch.^ Some- 
times it kssumes, as at Chohtun, the character of a mountain, 
then dwindles into an insignificant ridge, scarcely discernible, 
and often serves as a bulwark for the drifting sands, which 
cover and render it difficult to trace it at all. As it reaches 
the Jessulmere country, it is more developed; and at the 
capital, erected on a peak about 250 feet high, its presence is 
more distinct, and its character defined. The capital of the 
Bhattis (town of Jessulmere) appears as the nucleus of a series 
of ridges which diverge from it in all directions for the space 
of fifteen miles. One branch termihates at Bamghur, thirty- 
five miles north-west of Jessulmere ; another branch extends 
easterly to Fokuru (in Joudpore), and thence, in a north- 
easterly direction, to Eilodi, from whence at intervals it is 
traceable to Gurriola, nearly fifty miles due north.*' “ These 
barren ridges, and the lofty undulating teebas (hills) of sand, 
are the only objects which diversify the 'almost uhiform sterility 
of these regions. No trees interpose their verd|^t foliage to 
relieve the eye or shelter the exhausted frame of the traveller. 
It is nearly a boundless waste, varied only by a few stunted 
shrubs of acacia or mimosa family, some succulent plants or 
prickly grapes., as the bhoorut or burr.”^* Maemurdo, how- 
ever, dravra a less repulsive picture of this tract, representing 
it as abounding with patches of good pasture among the rocks 

and sandhills, and feeding great herds of cattle^* The forma- 
■ * . ■ • 

* Ibis varied expanse of rock, sand, and scfjjpty scraps of cultivable soU, 
is caUsUEM ;./aoooTding to from Sthali, '‘arid or dry land,” which, 
in the cornipM dialect of those countries, becomes *'ihul.’* 
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tion of the rocky ridges, coxuntting of sandstone,^ secondazy 
lidiestone,^ and flint, is obrioUBly similar to that of the range 
which crosses Upper Sinde from the eastern frontier to Soree^ 
where a low summit insulated by the Indus is the site of the 
celebrated fortress of Bukkur.^ Nprth of the line of .demar- 
cation already mentioned, the country is more barren, and so 
uniform that travellers hold their way by the guidance of the 
heavenly bodies. Boileau; who traversed the Great Desert, as 
this tract is called, thus ^scribes it:—" Long and lofty ridges 
of sandhills follow each other in ceaseless successioD, as if on 
ocean of sand had been suddenly arrested in its progress, with 
intervals of a quarter of a mile, or even more, between its 
gigantic billows; for, after ascending many hundred yards 
along a gradual slope, we would come suddenly to« a steep 
descent, when our path lay across the line of waves ; and on 
other occasions we would, perhaps, move parallel to them, with 
a steep wall of sand on one hand and a genUe rise on the 
other. In other parts of the desert, however, the main fea- 
tures of the scone ore much less distinctly marked.”^ " Where 
the sand has become fairly settled, it is overrun with a con- 
siderable growth of grass and shrubs, which«tend still more to. 
bind the soil ; and it seems probable, that in course of time a 
considerable portion of- this vast wilderness will become 
habitable.” 

There are no running streams in the territoiy of Jessulmere, 
the periodical rains producing merely temporary ears or lakes 
of salt-water, formed i6y damming up the streams running 
down from the sandhills and intervening gulleys. The sars in 
general last but a few months, though, after veiy heavy mon- . 
Boons, some have been known to continue through the year. 
The Ingest & the I^nod Sar, in lat. 27° 6', long. 71° 16', bo 
called from the town^of Kanod, on its southern border. . . It m 
about eighteen miles in length when fullest, and retams some, 
water throughout the whole year. When filled to the greatest 
extent, a small stream proceeds from its eastern side, and, a^r 
a course of about thirty miles in an easterly directioni is ibst 
in the sandi^ of Joudpore. Salt is obtained from the 
left dry in the shrunken state of th^^lake; and this is a SQlsx^ 
of revenue to the rawii L or sovereign.’ Water in Jesaiiifl^ 
is at M great a depth Mow the silrfaee^ that wdB% lottus: 
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places must be dug above 800 fbet* before a steady supply can 
be obtained. Thus, at Dihatra, ion the north-west frontier, the 
wells are 809 feet^ deep ; at the town of Jessulmere, 804 feet.® 

To provide a sufficiency of that which is everywhere one of the Md% 7 . 
first necessaries of life, b^t in warm countries pre-eminently 
the natives dig extensive tanks, which, being filled by the 
periodical rains, supply water during the greater part of the 
year; but when those supplies fail,*which sometimes ^occurs, 
many human beings and cattle perish ^^m thirst. 

Jessulmere is devoid of valuable minerals, but limestonet is 
abundant, and of good quality. 

The cold is considerable in winter, especially in the north, 
and on the Bikancer frontier, as experienced by Boileau,^ who * ut mpn, lor. 
mentions." the thermometer frequently falling below 40° in the 
tents at daybreak, during the month of January, 1835 and 
also, that ** on the 7th Eebruary it was down to 32°, with a 
good deal of frost, so that ice was formed in considerable quan- 
tities on the ponds, and difierent vessels of water in the camp 
were completely frozen.*’ Such severe cold seems inexplicable 
in a latitude not far removed from the tropic, and having an 
elevation not excQeding 600 or 600 feet above the sea. As 
the season advances, however, the heat rapidly increases, as 
appears from the following facts recorded by the author above 
quoted.} On the 4th of March, 1835, the thermometer at 
2 80 P.M. stood at 106^° in my tent, and 119° in the sun ; on 
the 6th March, at 8 r.sr., it stood at 107° in the tent, and 117° 
in the sun in the same place.”^ The same author describes t soiieMi, too. 
the heat later in the season as still higher. ** In the month of 

• » 

* Tod* mentions some above 600 feet deep ; but he is not indisposed to > ut lupn, II. 
make the most of his material. e * 

t Boileau* states that ''the limestone of Jessulmere has been applied to i uc rapra,S^ 
the purposes of lithography, and highly approyed^f, being considered fiilly 
equal, or even superior, to the Bavarian stone, for all transfer-work, as it 
will give off a veiy oonsiderable number of impressions without running 
rotten, but its y%Uow colour is too deep to aUow of its being used for 
dbalk-wcrk, as the artist cannot well distinguish the different shades of his 
pendl upra the stone. It has been employed largely in the royal build- 
ings of the emperors at A^pca, by the name of Sung-Kuthqpd* 
t The itatenmht appears to j|pply more especially to BikanSer ; but the 
countries, Jussulmere, Joudpore^ and Shekawattee, partake 
in a giWCP'd^^iree of thf sanm dhanwter of 
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May, before the setting in of &e rains, the heat is oerta^y 
awful in and near the desert ; 'ttie thermometer on the table in 
my tent being, on the 8th May,. 118° at noon, 119° at half- 
past 12, and 117° at 3 p.m. ; on the 9th, it 120° at noon, 
123° at 1 P.M., 110° at 2 p.m., and ]rl6° at 3 P.H., in the same 
situation. Tet, notwithstanding this fearfully -high tempera- 
ture, the summer seems to be by 90 means an unhealthy 
season, and we had scarce!/ a single sick man in the camp, which 

• BoiicMi, 167. was attributable chiefly tq the dryness of the air.”® Jessulmeto 

is under the influence of the south-west monsoon, so that there 
is an abundant fall of rain during the months of June, July, 

* Id. lb. and August.^ But, notwithstanding this, the air is generally 

dry; in consequence of w'hich, and of the sandy nature of the 
soil, the country is, as Boileau found it, very healthy ; and, 
according to a native proverb, neither mud, musquitoes, nor 
malaria, are found in it. 

The zoology of Jessulmere appears to be neither varied nor 
important. A few lions are said to haunt the wilds about the 
southern frontier, and wild hogs are numerous in the same 

IM.34. region. Tigers and leopards occur but rarely; wolves^ and 
jackals are more common. There are a few antelopes, deer, 
and nylgaus* (Antilope picta). Snakes are so numerous that 
the people wear leggings of leather as a defence against them. 
But, in general, little amount or variety of animal life could 
be eipected in a country so barren and of such limited extent. 
Domestic cattle are numerous and valuable. They consist 
principally of dromedaries, horses, kine, and sheep ; of which 
last large flocks are kept, and the price is so low, that three 
may be boughf for aboiit four shillings. 

. , The yild vegetation comprises phog, a tough green bush, the. 
branches of which terminate in broomy leafless cusps; lana^ a 
. shrub about a yard high, and yielding useful provender fbr 
camels ; dholirukri, or ^ the white shrub,” a small bush about a 
foot and a half high, overspreading the ground ipL some tnmtfi ; 
buna, an aromatic, slender, tough-stemmed shrub, about a yajid 
high, which in some sandy tracts overruns many hundred aenefll 
together; ch^g, a green shrub resembling broom, about tVP. 
feet high, ifnd making good thatch„|^d fgr which it is e^tei^. 
sively used. The trees are generally stunted: theyj^ .|^ 
♦ N^w, or “Uue oow."*^ 

as 
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babul (Mimosa), jantb, tbe kurit (Capparis aphylta), the pilu. 
Bat one crop is raised in tbe yelkr, the cultivation consisting in 
little else than scratching the ground with a small light plough, 
and scattering 4 he seed in the way of broadcast. As, from 
tbe want of streams or large bodies of water, and the depth of 
the wells, artificial irrigation is impracticable, the weight of 
the crop depends entirely on adequate falls of rain. The prin- 
cipal crop is bajra or millet ; in the more fertile parts, various 
sorts of pulse ore cultivated. • 

The only manufacture of any importance in Jessulmere is 
that of woollens, of both coarse and fine fabrics, made from the 
produce of the nifmerous native flocks. The coarsest part of 
the wool is made into cordage of various kinds ; the next 
quality iiito blankets, and the finest into excellent woollen 
cloths and fabrics. 

The commerce of Jessulmere consists, for the most part, of 
the transit-trade between Morwar and Western Ilindostan on 
the one band, and Sinde and Affghanistan on the other. In 
consequence of the activity of this commerce. Western 
Bajpootana is well supplied with goods, even from remote 
parts. Boileau^ fbund there Delhi scarfs, ivoiy toys firom 
Herat, China ware, English cutlery and firearms, glass of 
American manufacture, opium from Malwo^ copper, gold 
thread, silk, piece-goods, sugar from Hindoston, and salt from 
the Funjaub. Opium is by far the most important article of 
tbe transit-trade, and the carriage of it, and of the more bulky 
articles of com and salt, gives employment to a considerable 
number of men, and to thousands of camels, which animals, in 
consequence of the arid, sultry, and generally swdy character 
of the country, are almost exclusively the beast^ of burthen. 
In this trafSc Sinde sends indigo,^ tamarisk dye, madder, rice,^ 
wheat, ghee or clarified butter, pulse, silk^ and cotton cloths, 
dried fruits, assafostida, saffron, turquoises, and quince seeds 
for dyeing ; receiving, in return, sugar, sal ammoniac, corrosive 
subliinate, vegetable oils, tabashir (siliceous secretion from the 
bamboolf, groceries, and dates.^ The weights in use in 
Jessulmere are the leer, equal to two pounds avoifdupois, and 
the maund, containing fofty seers.^ The currency consists of 
rujfeeb 004 ficorees,^ fourteen of which go to ono paisa, and 
thirty^e of the la^r im^e one rupcf; 
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The houses in the totms are suhstantially built of ydlow 
limestone, and those of persons in good drcumstances are 
ornamented with balconies and lattices of elaboratdyooarved 
stone.* The poor vSlagers are wretchedly IdBged in circular 
huts, wattle-roofed with grass or straw, and bound round with 
grass ropes, to make them more secure; yet brick day^is 
obtainable, and fuel from, the numerous jungles to bake it, as 
well as to bum lime from the calcareous deposits, frequent in 
many places. There ardin various parts of the territory some 
buildings, probably of great antiquity, constructed of large 
stones, without cement, partaking of that style of architecture 
called by antiquaries Cyclopean : some temples in this style are 
supposed to have existed for eighteen^ centuries. In jiuildings 
thus constructed, the rooms, being overlaid with stone, are 
either so small that slabs, easily obtained and managed, can 
span them, or, if they be of larger dimensions, they are sup- 
ported at intervals by pillars. 

The ruler, and the influential portion of the population, are 
of the Bhatti tribe of Bajpoots,t according to Tod^ originally 
from Zabulistan. They are a dissipated race, debasing and 
destroying their moral, intellectual, and physical powers by the 
excessive use of opium, which they imbibe sometimes in an 
infusion, sometimes by smoking, and not unfrequently till they 
become quite insensible.^ The dress and accoutrements of a 
Bhatti in easy circumstances consist of a tunic of white cloth 
or chintz, reaching to the knee, trousers loose, and of many 
folds in the upper part, but tight round the ankles ; round the 

* See account U the town of Jessulmere. 

t D’Bhrbelot^ considers Zablistan ” to be the tract drained bj the 
upper course of the riyen Helmund and itGf tributaries, and comprehroding 
the western part of the^^uzara or Hazareh countiy, and the di8trxpt,.of 
Dhuznee. Ancording to Tod, the Biypoots are offiiets of the great 
Scythian stock ; but neither he nor any one else can give any &rther 
account of the Scythians, than that they were nomadic tbrodons ttvi^iis^ 
roaming over a part of Europe and an adjacent tract of vast extent In 
Asia. According to the account given by Malcolm,* 'Hhe worl BfU 
is indisputably ^corrupted from Bajaputtra, whifti in Sanscrit Uto^j 
means a rajals son, but moire generally oam of the royal race." The 
pools would appear to be p brandi of the military caste ; and 
says, ''We know, from concurring evidenre, that sU the 
have thpir origin from Ayodhya or Oudc." ' 
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waist a scarf, in which a dagger is stuck ; a shield, suspended 
from the left shoulder by a strap of deer-skin, and a sword, girt 
on with a belt of the same material. The head is covered by a 
turban, generally of a red colour, and terminated above by a 
high peak. The dress of Yemales is of red woollen clotib, veiy 
jRall below ; and a scarf is generally worn, which is more or less 
costly, according to the circumstances of the wearer. All wear 
rings of ivoiy or bone on the arms, m such numbers as nearly 
to cover them from the shoulders to the wrists. The legs above 
the ankles are also adorned with silver rings ; and women will 
deny themselves the necessaries of life to obtain the means of 
purchasing these ornaments. 

The religious^ strictness of the Bhatti Bajpoots is rather *Tod,utiupraf 
relaxed, in consequence of their continual intercourse with the 
Mussulmans to the westward. The next class in number and 
importance to the Bajpoots are the Palliwals,^ a Brahminical 
tribe, who nearly engross the commercial businoss of the com- 
munity, and the Pokurna tribe, also Brahminical, and exclu- 
sively devoted to rural pursuits, which are also followed by the 
Jat tribe, who constitute a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion. There are dlso a few Jaius.^ The population is estimated * soUeau. so. 
at 74,400/ * Fftrllamentaw 

Unlike many other dialects of India, that of the Bhattis of 
Jessuhnere has no admixture of Persian, that language being ^ 

nearly unknown thero.^ Their language closely resembles the < Boiieau, ses. 
Marwari, a dialect spoken in Joudpore, Bikaneer, and the 
neighbouring parts of Bajpootana. The Bawul, and principal 
people, write in a kind of Nagari character, which, though in 
some degree differing from the Devmiagari, could, with little 
practice, be fluently read by a Hindee scholar..^ Th(i citizens 
of JesBulmere appear to favour learning, and about 1,000 young 
persons are in course of education there, some by Brahmins, 
some by other instructors. A short time since, an English ' 
sclmolmaster^ormed part of the domestic establishment of the 


Bawul. ' 

^ sovereign has an annual^ revenue of about 8,600)., of *8.1.0.^. Doe. 
which about one-®f is from transit-duties, the remainder from 
fclmlaji. or crown lands, aifd miscellaneous sources. !Fhe military 

by the ^tate does not exceed 1,000^ men \ but ? f .ix?. uL ^ 
Tod afeies tW, if on good terms with his thakoors or vassals, 

• . • • 27 » 
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the chief could muster 5,000 infantry, 1,000 horse, and a camel 
corps. ‘ 

The history* of Jessulmere is little else than an apooryphiQ 
subject for antiquarian research, previously tool808, when the- 
Bawur, probably alarmed at the encroachments of the khan of 
Bahawulpur, made advances to an amicable understanding 
with the British government. This relation matured in 1818 
into an alliance, by which Jessulmere became entitled to 
British protection,t andicngaged to ^‘act in subordinate co- 
operation with the British government, and with submission 
to its supremacy.”^ 

The principal places are noticed separately in the alphabetical 
arrangement. Boundary disputes had sprung up from time 
to time between this state and those of Bahawulpore and 
Khyrpore ; the differences with the latter originating in the 
cession to Jessulmere, after the conquest of Sinde, of a portion 
of the desert originally belonging to Jessulmere. Under the 
auspices of the British government, these differences have been 
now adjusted, and the boundaries of Jessulmere defined both 
towards Khyrpore and Bahawulpore.^ 

JESSULMEBE. — The capital of the Bajpoot state of the 
same name. It is situate in a rocky tract, described by 
Boileau^ as “ a succession of valleys, or inclined planes, several 
miles long, and three or four miles broad, formed by low ridges 
of yellow limestone, the strata of which are not quite horizontal, 
but dip gently to the westward, and crop out on the eastern 
side, with a tolerably bold profile of ninety or 100 feet in 
height.” The city is built at the base of the south end of one 
of these ranges,* and has*'ramparts of uncemented stone, with 
bastions ccons^ucted in the same way, and generally much 
higher than the intermediate curtains. Many of these bastions 
are, however, in ruinsi* The circuit of the ramparts is about 

* In Tod*8 Annals of Bajastban, the ^'annals of Jassulmere*’ extend 
through BO venty-three quarto* pages. • 

t Tod* mentions that the British government was disgraoed Iw affording 
this protectiqq to the Rawurs minister, represented as a moutsll of.tiia. : 
most atrocious character. However this may be, igntion is ueoessary iq 
receiving the statements of a writer who seeiys not to think it incredible, 
inasmuch as he refSsrs to the report without comment, that the ministe^ 
had been able, in twenty years, to wring fgim -a beggarly 
74,000 persons, not less than two croros (2,000,000/.). 
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two miles and a quarter ; the height fourteen feet, including a 
parapet of six feet. The thicknhsa of the rampart is four feet, 
that of. the parapet two; and there is neither ditch nor faussc- 
broie. These defences are in manj places so ruined and 
obliterated by sand-drifts, that they may be crossed on horse- 
back. The only piece of ordnance throughout the whole 
circuit is one small gun the highest bastion, at the north- 
cast angle. There are four regular gateways, and three sally- 
ports. Inclosed writhin the rampart, and in the south part of 
the town, is the citadel, situate on an insulated eminence, 
three-quarters of a mile in circumference, and with steep sides, 
scarped all round, ‘and faced with masonry to the height of 
about twenty feet, above which distance the surface of the hill 
recedes, at* an elevation of about 40^, to the foot of the renee, 
which, with a width of six feet, runs quite round the fort. 
The ramparts of the fort vary in height from fifteen to thirty 
feet, the top of the parapet being about 130 feet above the 
town. The wrhole of the defences, as well as the town wall, 
are built of the yellow limestone quarried from the rocky ridgo 
at the base of which the town lies. The summit of the ridgo 
commands every pofirt of thd fortifications, w'hich could be easily 
breached, though the considerable angle of elevation of the 
side of the hill forming the site of the citadel >vould make it 
difficult to storm. The outline of the citadel is an irregular 
triangle; the interior is occupied by the palace and several 
temples and dwellings, to the number of 8,000. There is only 
one entrance, which is on the north side, and is defended by 
four successive gateways, with sloping roads between them. 
At the time of Soileau's visit, there were four l^ns mounted 
on the walls of the citadel, and two heavy guns, alajge hc^vitzer, 
and three field-pieces, drawn up near the -gate. The crests of 
the parapets are covered with rollers *and balls of stone, 
methodically arranged, and ready to be sent down upon an 
assailing force.* 

The palace of the Maha Bawul or sovereign, within the 
citadel, fs a great pilo of building, surmounted by a huge 
umbrella, made of metal, and supported by a stono shaft. This 
is considered an emblem 8f high dignity, to whicli no other 
Sajpqgjt, prince is entitled^ except the* chief of OoodeypooE* 
There are in the citadel, besides the palace, six temples, three 
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for those of the Jain persuasion, and three for the Brahminists. 
The Jain temples are of great antiquity, built of stone, elabo« 
Tately carved, and surmounted by gilt spires, towering over 
the adjacent buildings. Within the citadel,* there are eight 
wells," above 800 feet deep. The ^ater which they furnish is 
brackish, but not to such an extent as to be undrinkable. 
Progress has been made in sinking well close to the gate. 
The work, at the time of Soileau’s visit, had proceeded to the 
depth of 120 feet ; but^a much greater depth had still to be 
attained before reaching the main spring. 

The city contains about 8,000 houses, including those within 
the citadel. The domestic architecture is ‘ in many instances 
elaborate and solid. The house of a citizen in moderate cir- 
cumstances has usually a frontage of about twenty-five feet. 
The basement story is painted red on the outside, and is quite 
plain, having one door giving access to the interior, and two 
or three slits instead of windows, to give light to the lumber- 
room, which occupies that part of the house. The upper or 
principal story is very neat, the front having a small projecting 
balcony, constructed of stone well carved, though rather in a 
heavy style. On each side is a latticed Window about four 
feet square, and ornamented with framework of limestone, 
curiously carved. The balcony is surmounted by a massive 
canopy, the top of which is level with the fiat roof, and being, 
like it, provided with a balustrade or battlement 'of cut stone, 
serves as a place for the inmates of the dwelling to enjoy the 
fresh air and prospect. Each house is raised above the street 
by a terrace about four feet high and six or seven wide, and 
has in front of every sliory a atone spout, to cany off the water 
into th#» strqpt below. In the fronts of the terrace, long blocks 
of stone are bedded, so as to project some distance, and these 
have knobs at the vnds, to which cattle may be tied. The 
interior of the house has a court a few feet square, into which 
various wateivspouts are discharged, and the drainage passed 
off into the street by the subterraneous channel. On one 'side 
of the oomrt is the cistern, on the other, the nlsora or^kitehen. 
One or two^ narrow and steep staircases of stone lead frodi.the 
comers of the area to the upper ^story and roof, wh^; tiib 
females of the family* take the aii^ The principid 
room occupies the front side of the square. The baokvpert ^ 
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the house is laid out in store-rooms, and the two sides of the 
square are formed into numerous small chambers, ‘'with a 
profusion of odd but convenient little nooks, and cupboards 
built into the thickness of the wall. Pretty cradles and beds 
are' provided for the chililrdh ; long wooden pegs neatly painted, 
pfbject from the wall for the purpose of hanging up clothes, 
and, in short, everything*wears an appearance of comfort, the 
more pleasing, as it is quite unexpected.*’^ The most remark- 
able building in the town is the hdlise of the ex-minister, a 
very costly structure of five stories of cut stone, with a sixth 
of timber, surmounted by five cupolas. There is scarcely any- 
thing like a bazar, and the only appearance of traffic is at the 
custom-house, near the gato of the citadel. The inhabitants 
of the town are supplied with water from a large tank, 300 
yards south-east of the city; and near its banks are several 
small pits, which collect water from the drainage of the surface, 
but are not sufficiently deep to reach the springs. Close out- 
side the western gate of the city are two wells, 241 feet deep, 
with water slightly brackish. They are protected from falling 
into the hands of an enemy by parapets with loopholes. 

According to fod,^ Jessulmero was founded in 1156, by 
Jesul, a Bhatti prince, to replace the more ancient capital, 
Lodorva, situate 10 miles N.W. of the present. The site of 
Lodorva had no natural difficulties which might aid its defence, 
and in (tonsequence of its exposed situation, was sacked by a 
hostile force; whereupon, the surviving inhabitants settled at 
Jessulmero. The population of Jessulmero is probably about 
35,000.^ It is distant N.W. from Calcutta, ^by Allahabad, 
Calpee, Gwalior, and Nusseerabad, 1,290^ miles? Lat. 26^ 56', 
long. 70° 68'. • • 

JETCH DOOAB. — One of the natural divisions of the 
Punjab, formed by the two rivers Jheluni'and Chenaub. It is 
the smallest of the four dooabs bounded by the Indus and its 
tributaries, aud lies between lat. 81° 10'— 83° 2', long. 72° 13' 
•^4? 48'. Its length from north-east to south-west is 165 
miles, and its bireadth 38. 

JETTOE, in the Sinde Sagur Docilb division of the Punjab, 
a town situated on the left bank of the Indus, 54 miles 8,W« 
of of Mooltaii. fob. 29° Sl^ong. 70° 56'. 

' JE^AHIBGTTBH, m the Britieh district of Mnttra, lieu- 
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tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village bn 
the route from the city of Agra to Allygurh, and 20 miles N. 
of the former. The road in this part of the route is very good, 
the country well cultivated. Lat. 27® 26', long. 78® 7'. 

JEWALA MTJKI, in the north-east of the Punjab, a cele- 
brated Hindoo place of pilgrimage, 10 miles N.W. of Nidaqn, 
situate in an elevated nook, immediately under the mountains 
of Ghanga, is frequented by votaries from all parts of !l%in- 
dostan, anxious to worajiip the mythological personage called 
Devi, wife of Mahadeo, her presence being indicated, as they 
believe, by some inflammable gases which issue from fissures in 
the rock. The name Jewala Muki is composed of two,Sanscrit 
words, — Jewala^ flame, and Muki^ mouth. The flame, according 
to the legend, proceeds from the fire which Sati, thb bride of 
Siva, created, and in which she burned herself. Siva,^ finding 
that this flame was about to consume the world, buried it in 
tlie hollow of the mountain. The temple is about twenty feet 
square, and the principal place of flame is a shallow trough,^ 
excavated in the floor, where it blazes without intermission. 
There are several jets of less importance. The gas also lies on 
the surface of some small reservoirs of •w'ater, and, when 
ignited, continues to bum for a short time. The roof of the 
temple is richly gilt, but the interior is blackened by the smoke 
of burned butter, sugar, and other gross offerings. In 1839, 
Bunjeet Singh, when ill, made an offering of butter to the 
amount of 1,5002., hopiqg the renovation of his health from the 
favour of the deity. The weight of the offering was probably 
about sixty or seventy tons; and Vigno,^ who was at the place 
while the burifing was ^ing forward, found the stench similar 
to that ^f a candlemaker’s shop.” Near the principal temple 
is one smaller, called Gh)granath, and hence concluded by Yon 
Hiigel^ to be of Buddhist origin. The ground adjoining to 
the group of sacred buildings is crowded with cows. Brahmins, 
pilgrims, and mendicants, and loaded with filth. « The pilgrims, 
most of whom are paupers, ore supported for one day from the 
funds of the temple. The town is dirty and neglected, but 
has an extensive bazar;^ .containing great quantities of idob) 
votive garldnds, rosaries, and other tr&mpery of the like desenlf^- 
tion. The population da about 8,000. Near the^town is a 
mineral spring, the water of which' is found to be singSSirly 
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efficacious in discussing bronchocele. Moorcroft was unable to 
analyze this water ; but it probably contains some form of iodine, 
now known to possess much efficacy in resolving glandular 
tumours. Lat. 63', long. 76® 22'. 

JEWUNPOOS,^ in the* British district of Azimgurh,* lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the eastern route from, the town of Azimgurh to that of 
Ooruckpoor, and 12^ miles N.E. of fhe former, 60 miles N.E. 
of Benares. Lat. 26® O', long. 83® 241^ 

JE WUB, or JEWAB, in the British district of Boolund- 
shuhur, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, 
a town on the route from Coel to Delhi, 86 miles N.W. of the 
former. The population is returned at 6,835.^ Lat. 28® 7', 
long. 77® 99'. 

JETPOOE.^* — A. considerable raj or territory of Eaj- 
pootana, named from its principal place. This state, called 
anciently Amber, lies between lat. 25® 40' — 27° 37', long. 
75® 8'--77® 20' ; is about 160 miles in length from east to 
west, and 140 in breadth; having an area of 15,251^ square 
miles. It in general is an extensive plain,’ though in the 
northern and north-western parts are insulated peaks,’ and 
clusters of dentated hills, here and there rising above the 
general level.” They may be regarded as connected with a 
similar formation^ in the vicinity of Delhi. Jacquemont’ 
estimates their average elevation abovo the plain at about 
800 feet. Their geological formation’^s quartz and granitoid 
rock, intermixed with white calcareous rock or marble, and 
occasionally mica. The country extending south of those hills 
is generally a level expanse of fine white sand, nearly devoid of 
vegetation, except where moistened by a spring or pqjrennial 
rillj either of which is of very rare occurrence, ^his plain is 
bounded to the south-east by a rocky range of smalK height, 
running from north-east to south-west, immediately to the 
west of the eijj/y of Jeypoor. The range is continued in a 
north-eastem direction’ until it joins the mountains of Alwor. 
The BOifthem port of the territory is, with little exception, a 
sandy’ plain, studded in some places with low ro(ky hills, cul- 
tivable only by means of the incessant irrigation applied to it 
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by the indefisitigable industiy^of the nativeB, drawing their 
supplies of water from innunjerable wells. Many parts are 
irreclaimably barren. Heber says, /‘The country resembled 
extremely a largo estuary, but studded with rocky islands, 
whos^ sands were left bare by the receding tide. J^cept the 
few thorny shrubs I mentioned, which do not grow higher than 
the common heather, not a blade of verdure was to be seen.** 
A large portion of the sorl is employed in grazmg, and cattle 
1 Thorn, Hem. of are Very numerous.^ Those parts of the territory which admit 
War In India, 889. cultivation, produce ^eat crops of grain, pulse, cotton, and 

tobacco. Everywhere occur traces of extensive cultivation and 

• Hdier, 1 . 094. prosperity, swept away^ by the devastating wars in the latter part 

of the last century and the early part of the present ; a natural 
consequence of such events, as thorough tranquUlity and safety 
for life and property are indispensable for the due cultivation of a 
tract depending on irrigation from wells for the growth of vegeta- 
tion. The periodical rains are light, and confined to the close of 
summer, and there are few perennial streams. ThcBanganga, the 
most considerable of the transient torrents which traverse the 
s id.i. m country, is in winter and spring devoid^ of water. There are 
a few springs, but the water which they affo^ is soon absorbed 
by the sands. 'Water, however, may be obtained at all times 
4 Id. 1. 989. by digging in the beds^ of torrents, and in most places is met 
with near the surface ; so that wells need not be sunk to any 
f Fnier,utiupn, great depth.^ Erom the naked, arid character of the soil, the 
temperature, during the prevalence of the hot winds, in the 

• Thom, 845, 840. latter part pf spring anf beginning of summer, is dreadful,^ the 

thermometer frequently rising to 130^ in the shade, and the 
heat proving fj^tal to mfu and beasts. In winter, however, the 
V Hflber, II. 010 . temperature is sometimes so low^ as to produce hoar firost. 
020 , 088 , 088 . pofulatKiU is a collection of various races, of which the 

•'nSi, Annaiiof most numerous are the Minas, supposed to be the aboriginal^ 
BmanchMi, II. 4ao, p^gaegg^pg Qf coiintiy. Next, and nearly equal in number, 

are the Jats, who are extensive holders of land, and the most 
industrious and skilful agriculturists. Brahmins are numerous, 
being in greater proportion to the rest of the population tb^ r 
in any other state of Bajwara. Bajpoots, the ruling cli|^ 
though inferior in number to thej^linas and Jats, 

• M, II. 481. jectured to be still capable of mustermg^ 80,000 men in aent* 
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They are of the Eaohwaha* or^Kashwaba tribe, acoording to 
tradition, descended from Eash^ or Easha, the son of Bama, 
and supposed to have originally come from Mount Aboo,^ but 
they are not considered equal in prowess to the Bahtors, the 
Haras, or some *other^ Bajpootf tribes. Of less impqirtant 
tribes, the chief are the Banias, Dhakurs, and G-ujurs. Tod 
esfimates the rolative density of the population of Shckawutti 
at 80, and the remainder of Jeypore at 150^ to the square 
mile, giving an average of 124 to tho united area ; and assum- 
ing this, the area being IS, 251 miles, 1,891,124 would be the 
aggregate number of the inhabitants. Of tho accuracy of the 
assumption on which this calculation is based, there are no 
sufficient means of judging ; but it differs considerably from tho 
view of Malcolm, who estimates tho relative density of the 
population^ of Central India at ninety-eight to the square mile ; 
which would yield an aggregate of only 1,494,698. 

The revenue of Jeypoor has greatly fluctuated. It was esti- 
mated^ in round numbers at a crore of rupees, or a million 
sterling, during tho most flourishing condition of the state. 
This was probably an exaggeration ; but, however that may be, 
various causes conjbined to reduce the amount in 1802 to 
81,83,000 rupees; a sum differing widely from that now 
realized, which, independent of feudal jaghires and charitable 
endowments, is returned at 46,83,950 rupees. IJndor a treaty^ 
concluded in April, 1818, Jeypoor became tributary to the 
East-lndia Company. For the first year no demand was to be 
made; for the second year the amount was fixed at four lacs 
of Delhi rupees ; the third year at five lacs ; the fourth year at 
six lacs ; the fifth year at seven lacs. Thenceforw§rd the annual 
tribute was to be eight lacs, until the revenues of the state 
should exceed forty lacs, when five-sixteenths of thb exeSss was 
to be paid in addition to the eight lacs, fn 1842, however, an 
arrear had accumulated amounting to no less than forty-six 
lacs. The whole of this was remitted, and the annual tribute 
fixed at four lacs. 

* Caohfwaha of Elliot.* 

t Hie EaobhwaLa does not ocoar among the thirty-six^jpoot tribes 
emnoeiBted* by Chandra in bis histoiy of Pritbwi Bu, the Biyj^t prino^ 
and last BIndoo king of Delhi. 
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The military strength of Jeypoor and its depehdenties Qom- 
prises^ 2,096 cavalry, 18,377 mfantry, 692 artillery, with 126 
police ; and with the addition of forces maintained by feuda- 
tories, 5,690, and of troops in garrison, j5,267, the total 
amoiftits to 32,248. The government is vested in an here- 
ditary rajah ; and when that dignity is held by an adult of %m 
character and talent, he engrosses nearly all power ; but, as in 
moat Eastern states, duKug a minority, or the reign of an 
imbecile prince, the country may be regarded as partitioned 
among the thakoors ; each then becoming nearly, if not quite, 
independent in his estate and fort. 

The principal towns are noticed under their respective names 
in the alphabetical arrangement. 

The principal military routes are — 1. From north-east to 
south-west, from Delhi to the city of Jeypoor, and thence to 
Mhow; 2. from cast to west, from Agra to the city of Jeypoor, 
and thence to Ajmere ; 3.* from north-east to south-west, from 
Agra to Keemuch; 4. from east to west, from Calpee to 
Neemuch. 

The Elachwaha Eajpoots, who founded the state .of Jeypoor, 
claim descent from Eush,^ second son of Eama, king of Ayoda 
or Oude, whoso reign is fixed at a very early period. After 
many centuries of wars and migrations, they overran the tract 
at present forming the state of Jeypoor, and, expelling or sub- 
jugating the Minas and Bingoogurs, founded the kingdom of 
Dhoondar* or Amber, Jn 967,^ under the conduct of Dhola 
Eae, the iihit rajah. In the year 1200, Alauddin,^ the Patan 
king of Delhi, stormed the celebrated fortress of Bantambor, 
and put its defenders*' to the sword. At a later period, the 
rajah attached himself to the fortunes of Baber, and after- 
wards, as rajah of Amber, received^ from Humayon, about the 
year 1632, a munsab or commission of command over 6,000 
men. A subsequent rajah’ gave his daughter in marriage to 
Selim, the son of Akbar, and afterwards psi^shah, under the 
name of Jehangir. The alliance, however, proved unfortunate. 
Prince Khusroo, the offspring of the marriage, wak hated by 
his father ; uid some circumstances in their disputes saaffsotiGd 

c « ■ ■ ■■ -{-s 

* According to Tod,‘ *tbe etymology of Dhoondar !%from a imoe- 
cdebiated Bacrifioial mound (dliooiid) on 2he western frontier.'* 
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tiie priircess his mother, that she destroyed*^ herself by poison. 
KhusrOo aspired to succeed sLkbar, iu supersession of his 
father," but the attempt was unsuccessful, and he passed the 
rest of his day B»in captivity. Latterly ho was intrusted to the 
charge of his brother Shiih Jeliau, another son of Jehangir, 
aad afterwards padshah, in whose custody he died, not without 
Buapidon of having be^en cut off by order of his brother. 
Under the reign of Arungzebc, Jey Singh, the rajah of Amber, 
was one of tho most powerful and assiduous courtiers^ of that 
monarch, from whom he received a miinsab or command of 
7,000 men ; and, amongst otlier services, he betrayed to his 
patron his rival brother, the rightful heir. Prince Dara. He 
also contrived® to place , in captivity Sevajee, the celebrated 
founder of the I^ahratta sway, whom, however, he in some 
degree compensated by subsequently aiding^ in his escape. 
Aurungzebe becoming jealous of Jey Singh,® caused him, it is 
said, to be poisoned. The munsab was reduced to Jey Singh’s 
successor to 4,000 men, and to the third in succession to 3,000 
men. The next prince, Jey Singh the Second, entered into 
the contest for the succession, which, on the death of Aurung- 
zebe, arose amongf his sons. He supported the cause of Azim 
against his brother Hoazzim; and, after the defeat and death® 
of the former, was by the victor subjected to terms much more 
rigorous than were enforced on other Bajpoot princes.^ Tho 
course of events, however, favoured Jey Singh, and he was 
subsequently,, it is believed, admitted 4^0 conditions not inferior 
to those granted to his most favoured brethren. At a later 
date, when Perokshere was raised to the throne of Delhi, Jey 
Singh held a high command under him. Wten a powerful 
conspiracy threatened the ruin of that feeble-minded monarch, 
the Bajpoot steadily supported him ; and’having in vain urged 
him to resistance, on his* murder retired®'to Amber. Jey Singh 
waa high in favour with Mohammed Shah, successor of Ferok- 
shere, and, on*iccount of his great scientific attainments, w'as 

gives the following version of the tnmsaotion : — "She 
w^fihol|^ disposition ih>m her family; ag^ the nndutiflil 
behaviour of her son in mMng use of every opportunity* to prejudice 
Akbar a^^ainst his father, so worked on her gnagination, that, taking the 
opjMuiiityV her husband’s ekbsence. on an hanting-party/idie destroyed 
benelf tj a Ihuge dose of opium.** 
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by that monarch intrusted with the reformation of the calen- 
dar; for which purpose he drew up astronomieid tables, which, 
in honour of the Padshah, he named^ Zij Mohammadshahi, or 
Tables of Mohammad Shah.” For furthering astronomical 
pursuits, he erected observatories, nand provided them with 
scientific apparatus of enormous magnitude, at Jeypoor, Be- 
nares, Muttra, Oojein, and Delhi. also founded the city of 
Jeypoor, which remains alinonument of his architectural skill. 
Tiie career of Mahratta qpnqucst towards the north and north- 
east appears to have been at first iiivourable to the aggrandize- 
ment of Jeypoor, which for a time made common cause with 
tlic new race of marauders, in seizing the fragments of the 
falling realm of Delhi, but itself soon became a sufferer from 
them. Scindia^ demanded heavy contributions, which being re- 
sisted, that chieftain marched with a large army to enforce them, 
lie was, however, signally defeated. The defection and subse- 
quent independence of the chief of Macherry or Alwar, about 
the year 1790, rent away a large portion of the territory of Jey- 
poor ; and Tnkajee Holkar, the Mahratta chief, invading the 
remainder, extorted an engagement for the payment of a large 
annual tribute,^ which^ was afterwards transferred to Ameer 
Khan. From tliis period the country was overrun and deso^ 
lated by different parties of freebooters, who often fought 
among themselves® for the spoil, till, in 1803, a treaty was 
concluded between® Juggut Sing, rajah of Jeypoor, and the 
British government, but annulled by Sir George Barlow, 
governor-general, in 1805, contrary to the earnest remon- 
strances of Lord Lake. On this occasion, the Jeypoor agent 
observed to thd British general, that this was the first time the 
Englishfgovenimeut had been known to make its faith subser- 
vient to its convenience. Jeypoor was now left to the mercy 
of the Mahrattas, whose desolating ravages reduced the finbst 
tracts to the state of deserts. In 1818 another treaty W|M 
concluded,^ by which the British government agreed to piot^ 
Jeypoor, that state engaging to acknowledge its supremaqr^ to 
yield subordinate co-operation, and to pay tribute.; ^ 
hesitetion manifested by the durbar Of the Jeypoor 
in receiving the overtures of the ^British ; the existence'!^ 
which was ascribed, aifU probably ii^ith justice,^ ten 
the stronger power might, as before, break the engag^tedl 
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wbeu deemed inconvenient, leaving the weaker to the ven- 
geance of the Mahrattas. Bul^ though saved from outrages of 
this kind, the country prospered not. Juggut Singh, the 
prioce with whgm the treaty was concluded, died in the same 
year in which it was es^ccuted. After* a short interval, a • Trmtioi and 
ppsthumous son of the deceased rajah was acknowledged as his ®"*“**®®“**»®'* 
successor ; and during Jus minority bis mother assumed the 
regency. Tiiis authority she contfhued to exercise till her ^ 
death, which occurred in 1831. Thjgoughout this period, the 
most scandalous corruption, intrigue, and misgovemment pre- 
vailed, and shortly after the ranee’s death, the British govern- 
ment found it necessary to move a force into Jeypoor, for the 
purpose of redressing the wrongs and correcting the abuses 
which hkd brought the country to a state wdiich led to its 
being described by a traveller in 1835, as exhibiting “an 
empty*'’ treasury, desolate palaces, stagnating cominerco, a fero- > aoiieau.Tourin 
cious populace, imd a rabble army.” The greater part of the *^'^*®”* 
country was in the hands of the thakoors or subordinate chiefs, 
each of whom possessed a military force^ and as many retain- 4 poi. Di,p, ^ 
ers as ho could keep together, exercising all the powers of ** 

government within his own district. These thakoors were in ’’ 
general engaged in quarrels and wars with each other, and 
frequently in combinations and contests against the ruling 
powers of the state, while marauders from neighbouring dis- 
tricts ravaged the country, sometimes even with the connivance 
of the rajah’s minister, who closed hiia eyes to these outrages, 
and participated in the plunder. This man consummated his 
villanies by poisoning his master. He followed up the atrocity 
by attempts on the life of Major Alvbs, the dovemor-Gene- 
ral’s agent, and his assistant, Mr. M. Blake, and agyinst the 
latter was unhappily successful. It remains to oe addedi that 
thS convicted contriver of these vile deeds was permitted to 
end his days in the fortress of Chunar, an example of lenity ' 
ill merited. The measures of the British government speedily 
introduced a better state of things; a regency during the 
minedi^y of the infant successor of the murdered prince was ap- 
pointed ; ftpynmal reforms were commenced, and lUti approxima- 
tion to at least Bomethidg like the admini8tratio& of justice 
The effect of th^ pervading Ihfluence of the British 
govf^w^t is &UB stated by Colonel Sutherland A 
• xJ 2 • 2M 
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• Pol. Disp. to visible’ improvement has taken place in the condition of the 

1 MOV. 1843 . fine and modem city of Jeypore*itself, and generally throughout 

the country, while everywhere there is a sense of security and 
the prevalence of order, which, the people saj^ have been un- 
known*' during either of the last ti^ o reigns, and which they 
compare with what existed in the days of Jey Sing, the founder 
of the city of Jeypore.” Subsequently, opportunity was 
found for the exercise of^ the charities of life ; hospitals and 
dispensaries were established, of the henefits of which nearly 
2,000 patients availed themselves within eight months. Of 
this number nearly seven-eighths were discharged cured^ 
and only five persons died under treatment. The financial 
results under the influence of English authority were not less 
happy. The government, it is needless to add, was in debt ; 
for all Indian governments, however hopeless their credit, 
contrive to accumulate debt. In 1843-44, 9,39,687 rupees 

* Id. dated ssucc. of the public debt was paid off;’ and only ^,59,545 rupees 

remained due. Towards this reduction, 7,82,414 rupees, derived 
from the discovery of treasure formerly concealed by the 
infamous minister of Jeypoor, was made available. In 1844-45 
July’ 1848 *** the revenues exceeded the disbursements by 3,38,138 rupees,^ 
and the amount of debt was reduced by 49,777 rupees, leaving 
a balance of 3,09,768 rupees. In 1845-46 the mceipts exceeded 
* the disbursements by 5,14,012 rupees, and the state was free 

lift ® 1851 the young chief completed his eighteenth 

para! 9. ’ year. He had in some degree been initiated into public busi- 

ness, and the British authorities entertaining a favourable 
opinion of his general fi|;ness for the duties of his station, he 
la j***.**?' allowed to assume the reins of government,® and exhorted 

* to conti&ue the beneficent system of administration under 
^ whiclrhis dominions during his minority had attained so high 

, - /a degree' of prosperity. - ' 

■ E.I.C. Iff. Doe. JETPOOB.* — A large city, the principal place of the 

territory of Jeypoor or Amber. It is situate in*a small plain, 
*.^Hvber, Narrnt. Or rather basiu, conjectured® to be the bed of a dried-qp lake^ 
having on all sides, except the south, barren stony hills, 
crowned in hlany places with forts.^ On the north, the hiBt; 
rises above the town several hundred feet, and on this is 
citadel, which “ has* a very bold appearance wBbn viwe^: 
Irom the town, the south face of the rocks being very 

' ' . 898 . ■ 
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cipitous, and totally inaccessible.*’ It is approachable, how** 
ever, on the north, where the reck slopes gradually towards the 
antique town of Amber. The town of Jeypoor is about two 
miles in length tfrom east to west, the breadth about one mile. 
It “ is entirely^ surrounded by a wall of masonry, with lofty 
towers and well-protected gateways, but the ramparts are too 
thin to offer an effectual resistance even to field artillery, and 
they are so low, that the shifting sands have in some places 
drifted against the outside of the wall nearly as high as the 
parapet, totally obliterating the ditch, if ever there w^as one.” 
There are seven gateways,® in no manner differing from each 
other. Outside fhe rampart, another wall runs parallel to it, 
embattled at the^ top, and having numerous loopholes for 
musketry. It is considered to be the most handsome and 
regularly built qf the cities laid down by native Indians. A 
main street, two miles in length, and forty yards in breadth, 
extends from east to west. This is intersected by several 
streets of about forty yards in width, and at each point of 
intersection is a chauk or market-square. The cross-streets® 
are in their turn intersected at right angles by narrower 
streets, and the latter are again subdivided in a similar manner 
by lanes, which are aligned with equal accuracy ; so that nearly 
the whole city is portioned out into rectangular blocks.” 
“ The palace, gardens, and royal premises, occupy the whole of 
the central block, being half a mile long.” The front of the 
royal residence is extremely high, having seven or eight stories, 
and is flanked at each extremity by a lofty tower, surmounted 
by a cupola. Within are two spacious courts, and several of 
smaller dimensions, surrounded by cloisters, stone pillars. 
The garden, which is surrounded by a high cpibattied wall, 
terraced at top, and cloistered below, is "extremely^ beautiful, 
full of fountains, cypresses, palm, and flowering shrubs, with a 
succession of terraces and alcoves, none of them, singly taken, 
in good taste; but, all together, extremely rich and striking.” 
Jacquepiont states® that there are in this vast residence fully a 
dozen palaces, communicating either by galleries or gardens. 
The most remarkable apartment is the Diwani^^as, or hall 
of audience, a splendid oblong room, entirely built of white 
maable, wkich material is»also profusely employed throughout 
in the .construction of the palaces. The houses in the prin- 
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dpal streets are in general finely built of stone ; and numerous 
mosques and temples odd to* the architectural splendour of 
the town. The arsenal® contains a furnace for casting, and 
machipery for boring guns ; but none have Idtely been made 
here. There are some antique cannon, of enormous dimensions, 
constructed of wrought-irou bars, laid longitudinally, and kej^t 
together by a coat of gqn-mctal fomided around them; but 
they are totally unserviceable. The huge observatory, erected^ 
here by Jai Singh, is iif good preservation, but no pundit of 
the place has skill® to make use of it. Besides® the huge 
dials, azimuth-circles, altitude-pillars, and such other bulky 
instruments, of masonry, there are some brazen altitude-circles 
of enormous size and great weight.** 

Jeypoor was built in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
by the celebrated Sewae Jai Singh, rajah of Dhoondar dr 
Amber, and, having named it afber himself, he hither removed 
his residence and court from tlie adjacent city of Amber, nOw 
desolate. Distant direct from Agra, W., 140 miles; from 
Delhi, S.W., 160 ; Allahabad, N.W., 400 ; Calcutta, N.W., 850. 
Lat. 26^ 5ff, long. 76® 65'. 

JEYPOOE.^ — A town in the British district of Seebpoor, 
province of Assam, presidency of Bengal, 43 miles B.N.B. of 
Scebpoor. The place some years ago had been selected as a 
military station, but, in consequence of its insalubrity, the 
home authorities suggested the removal of the troops.® Coal- 
fields abound in the vicibity.® Lat. 27° 14', long. 95° 19'. 

JEYPOOE,^ in Orissa, a town in the native zemindany of 
the same namq, on thOf south-west frontier of Bengal, situate 
111 miles N.W. from Vizagapatain, and 69 miles W. by 8. 
from EJraguddah. The territory of which this town is .the 
principal place is bounded on the north by the petty statd of 
Galahandy and the Koond tribes ; on the east by the Bril^sh 
Gollectorate of Yizagapatam ; on the south by the riirer 
Godavery ; and on the west by the territoiy of Nagpore. It 
lies between lat. 17° 15'— 19° 45', long. 81° 28'--88° S3'. Its 
length fron^ north-east to south-west is 212 miles, and 
breadth IQO.* The area is computed at 13,041 squaM 
and the population at &{pl,230.® The tract is held by a tiiidktier 
of chiefs, styled hill zemindars, who collectively pa]^ im asaih&l 
tribute of 16,000, rupees, or 1,600Z., to the British gbvemmeiSff. - 
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The^tribute has occasionally fallen into arrear, owing to internal 
dissensions, in which the firitwh government have declined to 
interfere.^ Indeed, from the wild state of the country, access 
to the interior's scarcely practicable, and a further barrier is 
imposed, in the pestilential nature of the climate. An*alleged 
instance of human sacrifice in tliis territory was some time since 
brought to the notice of the British government, and measures 
were instantly adopted for the suppression^ of the barbarous 
practice. The town of Jeypoor is ii^lat. 19° 1', long. 82° 27'. 

JETPOOE. — A town in one of the recently sequestrated 
districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or dominions of tlie 
Nizam, 68 miles W.S.W. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 46', long. 
76° 39'. 

JBTt • or in the British district of Muttra, lieu- 

tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a small town 
or village on the route from the cantonment of Muttra to 
Perozpur, and 10 * miles N.W. of the former. It has water 
from wells, and also from a tank, and supplies are procurable 
from the neighbouring villages. The road in this part of the 
route is heavy and bad for wheeled carriages. Lat. 27° 36', 
long. 77° 40'. • 

JBTTPOOE, in the British district of Sohagpoor, territory 
of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieutenant-governorship of the North- 
West Provinces, a town on the route from Sohagpoor to 
Sasseram, 25 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 23° 30', long. 
81° 49'. 

JHAJPOOE,^ in the Eajpoot state of Oodeypobr or Mewar, 
a town on the route from Nusseerabad to Saugor, 63^ miles 
S.E. of former, 287 N.W. of latter. *It has a^good bazar, and 
supplies and water are abundant. Here is a^ fortress on an 
isolated oblong hill, guarding the eastern entrance of an im- 
portant pass^ from the lowlands of BoOndee into the* territory 
of Oodeypoor or Mewar. It is large^ and strong, and consists 
of two similar ramparts, one within the other, a considerable 
space intervening. Each has a good ditch and numerous 
round bastions^ The town lies north-west of the fort, at the 
fqpt of the hill, and is large, well built, and* fortified. The 
pergonnah of Jhajpoor,*of which it is the principal place, cou- 
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tains 100 townships, inhabited by the indigenous tribe Mma,. 
who muster 4,000 bowmen. Lat. 25° 40^, long. 76° 21'. 

JHALLAWAB,^ in the peninsula of Kattywar, province 
of Guzerat, a district named from the Jhalla^ t];}be of Bajpoots, 
who a]l3 the principal part of the population. It extends over 
the north-eastern part of the peninsula, and is bounded on tbp 
north by the Bunn or Salt-marsh, connected with the eastern 
extremity of the Gulf of*Cutch; on the east by the British 
district of Ahmedabad ; cgi the south by the British district of 
Ahmedabad and the prant or district of Kattywar; on the 
south-west by the prant of Hallar ; on the west by the prant 
of Muchockanta ; and lies between lat. 22° 18' — ^23° 8', long. 
70° 60' — 72° 10'. No official return has been made of the 
area ; but, by a probable approximation, it 'may be stated at 
3,000 square miles. It is in general a level tract, and well 
w^atered by numerous small streams, flowing northward and 
eastward into the Bunn. Of those streams, the most con- 
siderable is the Muchu, which, rising among the hills in the 
south-western part of the district, takes a direction north-west, 
and, passing into the prant of Muchockanta, tails into the 
eastern extremity of the Gulf of Cutch, near the town of 
Maliya. 'The district is in general irrigated, as water is found 
at a moderate depth in wells, and quite near the surface in 
the beds even of those streams the currents of w^hich fail in 
the dry season. The staple produce of this prant is grain, 
especially wheat, of which a considerable quantity is exported : 
much cottoii of excellent quality is also grown and exported. 
This tract is in general devoid of wood, a supply of which is 
obtainable only* from plantations of limited extent about the 
villages. • The^district contains^ 496 towns or villages, a popu- 
lation of 240,326, and pays to the British government on 
annual tribute of about 27,0342. The principal towns, Waun- 
kaneer, Hulwud, Darraungdra, Wud^an, and Limree, are 
noticed under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. 

JHALLODE,^ in the territory of Scindia, a town on 
route from Ncemuch to Barodo, 131^ miles S.W. of forBi]pif: 
108 N.E. of latter. It was formerly'of importance, being iiie; 
principal^ place of a p&gunnah of |ihe kingdom of Guzqj^t^ 
containing seventeen towns, and it is still a considerable pdaioe;^ 
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It has a bazar, ^ a mosque, a small temple, a large and fine 
tank, and some well-built houses of brick, two stories high, 
and covered with tiles. Lat. 23° T, long. 74° 9'. 

JHALLOWA*^ — ^A small raj, formed in the year 1838 by a 
division of the Eajpoot state of Kota. The circumstancespwhich 
1%1 to this division (which are of singular character) will be 
found detailed in ^e a];ticle Kota. It is divided into three 
separate portions, the largest of whifih extends from lat. 24° 6' 
to 24° iff, and from long. 76° Stf to ^6° 68'. The area a little 
exceeds 2,200 square miles, and the population, according to tbo 
rate of estimate usually adopted for this part of India, would 
be upwards of *220,000. Upon the death of the late chief of 
Jhallowa, in 1848,^ a suttee took place ; and in consequence of 
this violation of existing engagements, the British government 
withheld for a time their formal recognition of the present 
ruler. Precautions* were subsequently taken to prevent a 
recurrence of the atrocious practice, and friendly intercourse 
between the two governments was re-established. 

» JHALOO, in the British district of Bijnour, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of tha pergunnah of the same name. It has a 
population of 6,551,' and is situate it lat. 29° 20', long. 78° 17'. 

JHALEA PATUN,^ in Eajpootana, a town in the Jhallowa 
division of the state of Kota, situate on the route from Neo- 
much to Saugor, 90* miles E. of the former, 216 N.W. of the 
latter. It is a handsome and well-built town, the modern part 
of which was laid down by Zalim Singh, the regent of Kota, 
on the model* of Jeypoor. The ground-plan is nearly a square,^ 
surrounded by a substantial wall and* bastion,’ well furnished 
with cannon. Two main streets, running north and Bo^^th, east 
and west, intersect each other ; and from*thoso diverge smaller 
streets, and others run parallel. At the *point of intersection 
is a broad terrace, on which stands a temple ninety feet high, 
dedicated to Ohatoorbhooja or Vishnu, represented wdth four 
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arms. The main street, running north and south, and nearly 

a mile long, is terminated by a temple dedicated to Dwarcanath 

or Krishna. In another part of the city is a hdudsome Jain 

temple, of great antiquify, but recently repaired Itnd embel- 

lisHipd. Glese to the town^ on the weat,*i6 a lake* or large tank, * Maictdm, cen- 

nearly a mile square, which throughout the whole year contains ^ 
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a large body of water. It has been cither made or enlarged by 
artificial means, as Zaliin Singh repaired^ the dam at the same 
time that he enlarged and improved the town. He also granted 
a charter exempting^ the inhabitants from all forced contri- 
butions, forced labour, and the hardship of buying grain from 
government at an exorbitant and arbitra|y price. The ia- 
habitants moreover pay only one-half of the transit-duties 
ordinarily levied in Harouti. From these causes the town has 
become the grand central: mart of Northern Malwa and South- 
eastern Eajpootana. Though brought to its present fiourishing 
state only towards the close of the last century^ it is a town of 
great antiquity, the oldest inscription amongst its numerous 
ruins bearing date 718,^ Samvat, corresponding to a.d. 692. 
Shattered temples and fallen idols strew the ground about the 
town, and vast numbers have been used as materials in build- 
ing the present fortifications ; and nothing can be more elaborate 
than the workmanship in the ruined fanes. The number of 
temples, according to tradition, was once 108 ; and from the 
pealing of their bells, this sacred city, it is alleged, was deno- 
minated.* It is also called Chandravati. Uistunt from Oogein, 
N., 100 miles; from Kotah, S.E.; 50; froii Agra, 8.W., 215. 
Lat. 24® 32', long. 76° 13'. 

JHANDINOOB, or JENDIPOOR,i in the British district 
of Agra, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to that of Muttra, 
and 25 2 miles N.W. of the former. The road in this part of 
the route is in many places sandy and heavy ; the country cut 
up by ravines, and ill cultivated. Lat. 27° 22', long. 77 ° 49'. 

JUANSI. — A small native state in Bundlecund. It consists 
of two«part% lying nearly contiguous to each others being 
separated only by a tiai*row strip of territory belonging to the 
native raj of Tehree.*' The western division is bounded on the 
north by G-walior and Dutteeah ; on the east by Tehree ; cm 

* AccordiDg to Tod, ‘ ** Jhalra-patun, or * the city of hella.’ ” He, how- 
ever, elsewhere statee* that the etymology is Jhalarapatun, &eoi|y of 
the Jhala Singh, who rebuilt it, being of the Jhals trUbe/^ilf 
Bajpoote. more plausible etyinology,t however, appears to be 
Jhalra, “a spring of watej*/’ and Patau, “town;” the riralet * 

rabhaga, as well as the Orsagar, or Huiall lake, abundantly auj^lng 
water. ■; 
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the south and west by Q-walior. The eaBtem portion is 
bounded on the north-west b/the British district of Jaloiin; 
on the east by that of Humnieerpoor; on the south and south- 
west by Tehree. The combiued territory lies between lat. 
24® 56' and 25® 48', long. 77® 53' and 79® 31', and extends from 
Ihst to west aboulHOO miles, and from north to south about 60. 
In 1832 it was estimated to have^an area of 2,922' square 
miles, 956 villages, and a population of 286,000. Since that 
period, however, the limits of the district have been contracted 
by alienation, and consequently the above-quoted estimates do 
not, in respect either of extent or population, represent its 
present condition. Probably 390 miles should bo subtracted 
from the area as ,above stated, and 86,000 persons from the 
population. 

The tract was formerly part of the possessions of the Booii- 
dela rajah of Oorcha.^ Subsequently, it fell into the hands of 
the Pcishwa, and was assigned to the administration of one of 
his officers in the character of soubahdm*. In 1804 a treaty of 
defensive alliance was concluded by the British with the then 
soubahdar, as a tributary^ of the Peishwa. In 1817, con- 
sequent on the cession to the East-India Company of the 
Peishwa’s rights in Bundelcund, a second treaty was Concluded 
by the British government with the soubahdar of Jhansi, by 
which he was acknowledged “ hereditary ruler** of the terri- 
tory, subject to the payment of an annual tribute* of 74,000 
rupees (Jhansi currency). In 1832 he was permitted to 
assume the title of rajah. Bam Eamchund Bao, the ruler on 
whom this dignity was conferred, die^ in 1835^ without issue. 
Yarious claimants to the succession thereupon appeared, but 
the British government decreed in favour of Jiao Bugonath 
Bao, the uncle and next of kin of the deceased rajah. He died 
about three years after his accession ; liis brief period of rule 
having been rendered unquiet by opposition to his claim, pro- 
fessedly grounded on the fact of his being a leper, which was 
asserted to be a disqualification for the occupation of the seat 
of power. BugonathBao left no legitimate issue, and the 
Buceebsion became agaig the subject of confeq^ng claims. 
Sbffie of these were obviously inadmi|sible, and the propriety 
ofi#.oncj sanctioning an^ of them appeared very questionable, 
regard being had to the distracted state of the country, which 
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had greatly deteriorated in condition, from continued misgotrerh- 
ment ; the revenue (which is eaid at one period to have been 
eighteen lacs of rupees) having fallen from twelve lacs, its 
amount in 1832, to three lacs. Under these circumstances, it 
was Jeomed advisable that the Govemor-General’s agent in 
Biindelcund should assume the administ||tion ; the various 
claims to the raj being reserved for future adjudication. This 
step was accordingly taken, though not without opposition ; 
the mother of Rarachundiltao, who espoused the cause of one 
of the claimants to the succession, having compelled the British 
government to make military demonstration before she would 
quit the fort of J hansi. A commission appointed to investigate 
the diiTcrent claims, unanimously rejected all except that of 
Baba Ounghadar Bao, brother of the late chief, and* the only 
surviving male descendant of Shco Bao Bhow, with whom, as 
soubahdar, the first engagement of the East-India Company with 
Jhansi was concluded. The selection was approved by the 
home authorities ; but the new rajah was not of strong intellect, 
and was therefore thought unequal to the task of retrieving 
the principality from the state of disorder into which it had 
fallen. It was thereupon determined to carry on the adminis- 
tratioii by British agency, giving the rajah a fixed allowance, 
with the understanding that the administration should be made 
over to him partially, or entirely, when it should be deemed 
safe to trust it to his hands. This plan, thus dictated by 
temporary necessity, was attended with such success, that the 
revenue" which, as already mentioned, had fallen so disas- 
trously, was in one year considerably more than doubled. To 
proyide for defence, an^ to maintain tranquillity, the Jaloun 
force (afterwards called the Biindelcund legion) was increased, 
and made available fdr the service of this state, as well as of 
that for the protection of which it had originally been raised.* 

Pergunnah Mote, which belonged to the British government, 
but had been granted in isteemwarra tenure the rajah qf 
Jhansi, subject to an annual rent, which had not beqn pmd, 
was in consequence resumed,^ and placed under the manO^ 
mentof thg^efiiperintendent of Jaloun. After a few years of 
British management, the country having attained that state in 

* The circumstances under which this legCou was dishanded^re refdinred : 
to in a note to the article on the district of Jaloun.^ 

• • aoo 
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w'bich it appeared safe to make the transfer always contem- 
plated, it was given up to the management of its iiative chief, 
subject to a cession of territory, in commutation of the annual 
payment previously mado towards the support of the Bundel- 
cund legion, and to other* necessary conditions/ ThiS took 
place in 1843.* 

It would appear that in 1848 the revenue^ of the rajah 
reached the sum of 61,198Z. An annual payment of 7,500 
rupees is made to this chief by thesBritish government, on 
account of the lapsed territory of Ghirgong.^ The native force 
is said^to amount to 3,000 infantry, 200 cavalry, and 40 
artillery ; total, 3,240 men. 

JHANSI,^ in Bundelcund, a town, the principal place of 
the small territory of tho same name, lies on the route from 
Agra to Saugor. Hunter, who visited the place in 1792,^ says, 
** It is frequented by tho caravans from tho Deccan, which go 
to I'urruckabad and tho other cities of the Dooab. Hence, an 
afflux of wealth, which is augmented by a considerable trade in 
the cloths of Ohanderi, and by the manufacture of bows, 
arrows, and spears, the principal weapons of tho Boondela 
tribe.” * 

The town is situate amidst tanks,'"* and groves^ of fin( timber- 
trees, and is surrounded by a good wall. On a rock overlook- 
ing the town, is a fortress, or castellated residence of tlie rajah, 
a lofty mass of building, of stone, more striking from being 
surmounted by a huge round tower. «This fort is said to have 
between thirty and forty pieces of cannon. It was built by 
the Mahrattas,** from whom it was wrested in 1701, and for 
some time detained by the nawaub of Oude, who reduced it 
almost to ruins. The streets and bazars are cleai^ and t)rderly, 
the rajah paying great attention to their due regulation. 
There is another hill 600 yards south-east *of that on which the 
fort -is situate, and of nearly equal elevation to it. Jhansif is 
* 

• pe Cruz states (as mentioned in the text) that Jhansi was sulgected to 
the' i^ynibnt of tribute. No mention is made of this in the treaty of 1817; 
but i( neTertheles^ the fiust were as stated, it is to be pr^!|med that the 
tiibuiaiy engagement was me^ed in the general arrangement of 1843, 
under which annual payments for the support qf troops were commuted by 
cesslgns of tef ritoiy. , 

t The population of the town is 60,000, according to Captain Sleeman,* 
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142 S. of Agra, 130 miles N. of Saugor, 245 miles W. 
of Allahabad by Banda, and 740 N.W, of Calcutta by Allah- 
abad. Lat. 25° 28', long. 78° 38'. 

JIIABI. — A town in the native state of N^pal, situate on 
the right bank of the San Coos river, and 20 miles N.E. from 
Khatmandoo. Lat. 27° 50', long. 85° 34'. 

JIIABOWLEE. — A town in the Bajpoot state of Seerooee, 
51 miles W.N.W. from Oodeypoor, and 10 miles E.S.E. from 
Seerooee. Lat. 24° 55', Jong. 73° 4'. 

JHABSAINTULEE, or JlIABSOUTLI,i in the jaghire 
of Bullubgurh, lieutenant-governorship of the Noi^-Weat 
Provinces, a village on tho route from Delhi to Muttra, and 
29^ miles S. of the former. The road in this part of the route 
is low, and laid under water during the rains. Lat. 28° 18', 
long. 77° 21'. 

JHABSUII,^ in the British district of Qoorgaon, Heute- 
nant-goveniorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Bewaree to Delhi, 20 miles S.W. of the latter. 
It is situate to the south of a rocky range of quartzose forma- 
tion, and contains a bazar, with a good supply of water.^ Lat. 
28° 24', long. 77° G'. • ‘ 

JHEEND.^ — ^A small native territory within the limits of 
the tract of country over w'hich the British government main- 
tains a controlling power, through the commissioner and 
superintendent of the Cis-Sutlej states. Some years since, 
tho territory lapsed, from failure of direct heirs, and possession 
was taken 'of it ; but, in 1837, the larger portion was granted 
to a collateral heir. In 1842,^ the revenue of the state thus 
constituted ws!b estimated at three lacs of rupees, or 30,0002. ; 
but thifi estjjpiate is inapplicable to the present condition ..of 
the state, as, on tho conclusion of the war with Lahore, an’ 
accession of territoiy was bestowed on the rajah, in considera? 
tiou of his fidelity during that contest. The possessions of 
this .^tate being made up of scattered portions of territoiy, 
there is much difficulty in dealing with them as a whole; but 
they are returned as having an area of 376 square miles, «nd 
a population « of about 56,000 persons. The British govern- 
ment, in g^nting to the rajah an eitension of dominion, tqiofc 

who, however, brings forward no grounds adopting an eMaate 
dibly great for a place so obscure. . ; * 
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advantage of the opportunity furnished by the act of favour, to 
promote the cause of public iaiprovemcnt, and advance the 
interests of humanity, by binding® the rajah to abolish transit- 
duties, to makc^ and keep in repair a military road, and to 
suppress suttee, infanticide^ and slave-dealing. * 

•JKEEND,^ in Sirhiiid,*a town situate on Feroz Shah’s 
canal, in a naturally fert^e country, but which, in consequence 
of deficient cultivation, is oxtensi\'tly overrun with jungle, 
especially of dakh® (Butea frondosu]^ It is a considerable 
towm, *and is the chief place of the native state bearing the 
same noime : there is a good bazar, and a palace,® the residence 
of the rajah. Th6 road in this part of the route, which is in 
general good, crosses tlie canal by a bridge. Supplies are 
abundant JheenJ is distant N.'VV’. from Calcutta 970 miles. 
Lat. 29° 19', long. 7G° 23'. 

JHELXJM, or BE HUT . — A river of the Punjab, and the 
most western of the five great rivers which intersect that 
region east of the Indus. It rises in Cashmere, the whole 
valley of which it drains, making its way to the Punjab, through 
the Pass of Baramula,^ in the lofty range of Pir Panjal. Its 
most remote souite is the licad of wliat is regarded by some 
as its principal feeder, the Lidur,® which rises in the mbuntain- 
range bounding the valley on the north-east, and in lat. 
34° 8', long. 75° 48' ; and, having drained the small mountain- 
lake called Shesha Nag, takes a south-westerly course of about 
fifty miles, to its confluence with the Breug, flowing from the 
south-east. About ten miles to the north-west, this united 
stream forms a junction with a large feeder flowing from the 
south, and itself formed by the junction of tlib Saudren, the 
Yeshau, the Huripur, and some other streams qfles»k impor- 
tance, none having a length of course exceeding forty miles. 
Of these, the Yeshau is the principal, and,*according to Yigne, 
BO far exceeds in size the other upper feeders of the Jhelum, 
that its fountain-head should be regarded as properly the source 
of that g^at river. The Yeshau flows by a subtorraneous 
passage from Kosah Nag, a small but deep lake, situate near 
the top of the Fir Panjal Mountain, and at aii hlevation of 
about 12,000 feet above fee level of the sea. Here, Yigne® 
statpSi ^^ ito full strong tqrrent is sudftenly seen gushing out 

from the foot of the last and lofty eminence that forms the 
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dam on the western, end of the lake, whose waters thus find hn 
outlet, not over, but through^ the rocky barrier with which it 
is surrounded.” This remarkable spot is in lat. 33° 35', long. 
74° 43'. The stream thus produced and reinforced, subse- 
queiitty receives numerous small foaders ; passes through the 
City Lake, the Manasa Lake, and the Wulur or G-reat Lake, and 
sweeps through the country, confined by embankments, which 
prevent it from overflowing the lower part of the valley. 
Previously to entering ^he Wulur, it receives a considerable 
tributary named the Sinde, which rises in tlie lofty range 
bounding the valley on the north. The whole course of the 
Jhelum through the valley, before it finds' an outlet through 
the Pass of Baramula into the lower ground of the Punjab, is 
about 130 miles, ^ for seventy of which it is navigable. It is 
the opinion of Yigne,^ that the river made its way gradually 
through this pass, and thus drained the lake, which, according 
to tradition,^ formerly occupied the site of the valley. At 
Saramula,^ where the stream is 420 feet broad, is a bridge of 
seven arches. At Mozafarabad, about 205 miles from its 
source, it is joined by the Kishengunga, a stream of nearly 
equal volume, which rises in Little Tibet, deceives a consider- 
able tributary from the valley of Qurys, and subsequently 
makes its way through the mountains stretching from Cash- 
mere to the vicinity of Attock. The united stream takes a 
course nearly due south, from Mozafarabad, and, about 255 
miles from its source, leaves the mountains, and enters on the 
plain of the Punjab, near the town of Ohind, whence it is 
navigable to the Indus.^ It is here a very great stream, though 
considered by^Burnes® less than the Chenaub. Von Hiigelj^ 
at the comippncement of January, when the rivers of the Pun- 
jab are lowest, crossed it at the town of Jhelum, sixty-five 
miles lower down,* on a bridge of twenty large boats, and 
estimated it to have a greater volume of water than the Ihdtis . 
at Attock. Moorcroft,^ at the same place, ibund it in the 
middle of October 150 yards wide, and from twelve to sixteen 
feet deep, but 600 yards wide at a short distance both above 
and below^that point, and flowing at the rate of about a miile 
an hour. At this place the direction of the Jhelum chiu]i;eB 
from southerly to Bou1;h-westerly. ^At Jelalpoor,«from 
pomt Burnes^ descended by a boat to Pind Dadun Khan, the 
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stream was muddy but rapid, with a curreut of three or four 
miles an hour. Elphinstone^ grossed the river at Jelalpoor, * * * Macartney, in 
in July, when he found it one mile, one furlong, and thirty-five 
perches wide, ly th a deptli of from nine to fourteen feet, and 
a current running four inilcs an hour. It abounds ifi fish, 

^d is infested by great numbers of crocodiles. Below Jelal- 
poor, it takes a direction nearly southerly, and joins the Clie- 
naub a little above the ferry of Tffmo, in lat. 31° 10', long. 

72° 9', after a course of about 490 mijes. Tho Jheliim was, at 
the confluence, when observed by Burnes at the end of June, 
about 600 yards wide. After the union, the channel of the 
united waters was: a mile broad and twelve feet deep.* 

The Jhelum was unquestionably the liydaspes of the Greeks. 

It is still known to the Hindoos of the vicinity by the name of 
JBetuataf corrupted by the Greeks, according to their usage > viRncv#.i8i. 
with respect to foreign names. The scene of the battle between 
Forus and Alexander is generally placed at Jelalpoor. iiennoii, ss. 

JHELnM.^^A town of the Punjab, on the right bank of > von Hugei, lu. 
the river of the same name. Jhelum is a town of considerable 
extent, with a population mostly Mahomedan.^ It is, however, * Moorcr. ii. sos. 
rendered unhealthy by the inundation, which extends widely . 
over the eastern bank of the river. The principal crops in the 
vicinity are wheat, barley, and cotton. During the season 
when the river is lowest, there is a ford nearly a mile above the 
town. The passable part of the bed describes two sides of a 
triangle, the vertex of which is down Jhe river.® By this ford • Hough, Nunr. of 
the British army crossed in the middle of December, 1839, in ****•*" 
its return from Afghanistan ; and though this is the low season, 
several were swept down the streath, and t^leven persons, 
including an ofiBcer, drowned. Hough, who was presei^ on the 
occasion, states, the ford extended over a line of about 600 
yards, and had more than three feet waterf and a strong-current 
near the south bank.” It is obvious that, for the greater part 
of the year, tjie ford must be totally impassable. The eleva- 
tion of Jhelum above the sea is estimated at 1,620 feet. It is 
expend that steam communication between Kurrachee and 

* Barnes, who visited the influence when the rivers wese fullest^ ex- 

pregBSS his wonder that it should be so tranquil, eoDlrary to the description 

of^iaa(]a v. o. XX.). 
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this town will shortly* be established by means of goveniment 
vessels. Lat. 82° 6tf, long. 7ai° 47'. 

JHINJANUH, in the British district of Mozuffurnuggnr, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Ffovinces, a town 
on the route from Kurnal to Meerut, miles S.E. of the 

former. The road in this part of the route is rather good ; 
country open and cultivated. Lat. 29° 31', long. 77° 17'. 

JHIBBEE,^ in the territory of Gwalior, or possessiona of 
Scindia’s family, a towi^ on the route from Galpee to Kotah, 
187 miles^ S.W. of former, 184 E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and is supplied with water from a jhil or small lake. Lat. 
25° 33', long. 77° 28'. 

JHOK,^ in Sinde, a village on the route from^ Hydrabad to 
Meerpoor, and 35 miles S. of the former town. It is situate 
in the fertile alluvial tract insulated by the Indus and its great 
offsets the Fiilailee and Pihyaree. The adjacent country is 
described by Fottinger*^ as very fine, and capable of producing 
rich crops. Lat. 24° 47', long. 68° 25'. 

JHOONEE, in tho British district of Eumaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route, up the course of the river Suijoo, from Almorah to the 
TJnta Dera Puss, 40 miles N.E. of Almorah fort. It is situate 
on the right bank of the Surjoo, iBve miles below its source. 
Lat. 30° 7', long. 80° 3'. 

JHOONJHNOO^^ in the Bajpoot state of Shekawuttee, a 
town on the route fron^ Delhi to Bihaneer, 120 miles S.W. of 
former, 130 E. of latter. It is a handsome^ town, with trees 
and gardens, the appearance of which is the more agreeable, as 
they occur im the midst of a dreary sandy desert. Here, 
during |he existence of the Shekawuttee confederacy,* each of 
its five chiefs had a.stronghold ; but these were subsequently 
occupied by British ^arrisous.^ Lat. 28° 5', long. 75° 82'. 

JHOOBH. — A town in the Bajpoot state of Jodbpoor^ 18 
miles N.N.E. from Jodhpoor, and 108 miles S. Beekano^* 
Lat. 26° 32', long. 73° 13'. ^ 

JHObSEE, or JHOTJSEE.^— The principal place ofiha p^ 
gunnah of th^ same name, a town on the left bank of the Gangqil^ 
close to the confiuence of the Jamna. It is opposite Jhe 
city of Allahabad, with«which it communicates by a ^rry 
the Ganges. A more frequented cbmmunication beWiseXL^e 
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left bank of the river and the British cantonments, which 
adjoin the city on the north, isiat Daraganj, two miles higher 
up. The bed of the river is there a mile* in width, but in the * Garden, Tabiei 
dry season the stream occupies only a third of it, the remainder 
being used as a road. Itiis always heavy, either from &nd or 
9 »ud. This ferry has thirty boats, and troops and stores are 
passed free of charge. , In some seasons tlie Ganges is im- 
passable here by ferry, in consequence of shifting sands, and 
the passage must then, be made at Faptimow, five miles higher 
up. These sands form a great obstruction to the navigation of 
the Ganges below Cawnpore. It fiows “in a race*** over ® Prinwp, steam 
a shifting channel in the dry season, and has a very strong Britl^^india! 6s. 
current* (in some places seven miles an hour) during the rains. * 

Distant "N.W. from Calcutta, by water, 810 miles by land, * Gardwi, los. 
603.» Lat. 25° 26', long. 81° 58'. ‘w.iwp 

JHOOSHAEA JHOLE,^ in Gurhwal, a village on the left * 
bank of the Bhageerettee, as the Ganges is called in the upper 
part of its course. The river, here about thirty yards* wide, • a«. Rw xI.474 
is traversed by a bridge made of ropes, with a footway of rude of the Gangoi. 
wicker-work. Jhooshara is in lat. 30° 43', long. 78° 29'. 

JHOBEGA. — A town in the British district of Candeish, r.lg. Mi.Doc. 
presidency of Bombay, 12 miles N.E. of Malligau^. Lat. 

20° 40', long. 74° 40'. ‘ 

JIIOWANU, in the Eajpoot territory of Alwur, under the e.i.c. Mi.Doe. ^ 
political superintendence of the Governor- GeneraPs agent for 
Eajpootana, a village 40 miles S.W.<*of Delhi. Lat. 28° 10', 
long. 76° 54'. 

JHOWLTE. — A town in the Eajpoot state of Jeypoor, E.i.c.i(i.no«. 
sitiiate on the left bank of the Bangunga river, and 20 miles 
B. by N. from Jeypoor. Lat. 27°, long. 76° 13'. , 

JHITGEEFOOE. — A town in the native state of Eygurh, E.i.o.iii.>)e. 
on the south-west frontier of Bengal, '62 miles N.W. from 
Sumbulpoor, and 124 miles S.W. from Lohadugga. Lat. 

22° 10', long. 88° 26'. 

JHT7GGEE . — A town of Sinde, in the British district of £.i.c.Mi.Dofl. 
Hydrahad, presidency of Bombay, 58 miles S.E. of Tatta. 

Lai. 24°, long. 68° 25'. ^ ^ ^ 

JHIFJHUB^With DADBEE.*-— A native state within the ie-ixi. Ms.Doe. 
' '» 
li» ThS dfttriot of Dadree,f originally eonfeired upon the nawaub of • 
Bahadofl^yarh, has been aoqnired the nawanb of Jhujhur, who now 

X2 • . 
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Delhi agency, and subject to the jurisdiction of the lieutenadt- 
governor of the North-West Brovinces. It is bounded on the 
north by the British districts of Ilurriana and Bohtuk; on the 
east by Delhi, Goorgaon, and Alwur; on the « south by Goor- 
gaon hnd the territory of the Alwmr rajah ; and on the west 
by Shekawutty and the pergunnah of Loharoo. It lies between 
lat. 27° 66'— 28° 66', lon|. 76° 65'— 70° 68', and has an area 
of about 1,230 square miles. The general elevation of the 
country may be estimated at 820 to 840 feet above the level of 
the sea, as, in the rainy season, it is pervaded by numerous 
watercourses having a very slight declivity, and which, about 
thirty miles to the eastward of the territory, discharge them- 
selves into the Jumna, by a channel^ close to the north side of 
the city of Delhi, at an elevation of 800 feet. THe south- 
western part is intersected by numerous low rocky ranges, like 
those of the adjacent territory of Patun.® The jaghire is 
traversed from north to south by the military route from 
Uansee to Nusseerabad and Neemuch, and from west to east 
by., the route leading from the town of Dadree to that of 
Jiijhur.^ The principal places are Jhujhur, Namot, Dojana, 
Dadree, and Kanound. The annual revenue® is estimated at 
60,000Z. * The nawaub maintains a military force of about 3,000 
men,® and is bound to furnish 400 cavalry® when demanded by 
the British government. The jaghire being well managed, is 
ill a prosperous condition. If the population be estimated at 
ninety to the square mile, the average of the adjacent district 
of Hurriana, it will amount to 110,700. This jaghire was 
assigned by Lord Lake to Nijabut Ally Khan, of the Bhu- 
raitch family, in consequence of hi» services against the Mah- 
rattas, from yrhom it waa taken ; and in 1806 the grant was 
confirmed in perpetuity by the Governor-General. Pyze Ally 
Khan, the present nawaub, grandson of the original grantee, 
succeeded in 1836. 

JIIUJHITB,^ the principal place of the jaghire of the Basse 
name, and the residence of the nawaub, lies on the route ftom 
Uausee® to Muttra, by Goorgaon, and 60 miles SJEI.*' of •tte 
former pladbf Water is obtained from a large reservin^^ tf 
masonry ; supplies are abundant, an& there is good eneainpix^' 

furnislieB the quota of troops for wh^se support the 
grauted. 
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gibund on the west side of the town. At the close of the last 
century, it was by the Mahrattas assigned, with some other 
places, to the adventurer George Thomas,^ in reward of his 
services, and was for some time the capital of his short-lived 
state. Distant *W. from iDelhi 35 miles. Lat.*28° 35^, long. 

JIITJLLAEE, or JE{iLATI,^ in the native state of Jeypore, 
in Bajpootana, a town on the route from Nusseerabad to 
Gwalior, 82 miles^ E. of former, 160 W. of latter. It is of 
considerable size, is fortified, and water and supplies are 
abundant. Lat. 26° 8', long. 76° Kf. 

JHTJPUHAO.— A town in the British district of Tirhoot, 
presidency of Benpl, 47 miles N.N.E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 
26° 12', long. 85° 29'. 

JHUEKIE.^ — A river rising in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, about 18 miles N. of the town of Pudrownan, and in 
about lat. 27° 5', long. 84° 3'. “ Its source^ is a channel about 
thirty yards* wide, and sunk very deep. In February the 
stream might be twenty feet wide, knee-deep, and not rapid.” 
After a course of about six miles, it joins a branch of the 
Gunduk, and the united streams flow southerly fiSr thirty 
miles, when, below and east of Pudrownan, they again separate. 
The Jhurrie takes a southerly course for thirty-six miles, when 
it crosses ofer into the British district Sarun,^ through which it 
flows in the same direction for ^bout> twenty miles. It then 
forms for ten miles the boundary between tlie two districts of 
Goruckpore and Sarun, after which, passing into the latter, and 
continuing to flow southward through i£ for tweifty-eight miles, 
it fidls into the Ghaghra on the left side, in l^t. 26>’, long. 
84° 11', having a total course of 130 miles. At Hosipoor, in 
lat. 26° 24',* long. 84° 12', it is crossed by the route froni Dina- 
pore to Goruckpoor, and is there so considerable that the 
passage must be made by a temporary bridge. 

JfiUSDTJM. — ^A town ki the native state of Guzerat, or 
th6*dominions of the Guicowar, situate on the right bank of 
the Bhader river, and 30 miles E.S.E. from Baj^ote. Lat. 
22° 6', long. 71° 15'. 

■WhotlghfeaebaDaii’s words are given in the text, it may be observed that 
snob. tUtpftti amna appear absolutely incredible for the source of any river. 
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JIGAT.— See Dwabka. 

JIGNEE,^ in Bandeleund, e town near the right bank of 
the river Dessaun, is the principal place of the jaghire or 
feudal grant of the same name, held from the Eaet-India Com- 
pany, \inder the political superinteq^ence of the lieutenant- 
governor of the North-Western Provinces. The jaghire ia 
estimated^ to contain twenty-seven sqijare miles, with a popu- 
lation of 2,800. Its reventle is estimated at 1,5001. per annum. 
The jaghiredar maintains giineteen horse^ and fifty-one foot. In 
1840, the mal-administration of the jaghire having become 
intolerable, managers responsible to the British authorities 
were appointed. Jignee is 33 miles S.W. of Calpee. Lat. 
25° 45', long. 79° 28'. 

JlLLBBfiAH,^ in Sirhind, a village oh the roifte from 
Kumal to Patiala, and 45 miles N.W. of the former town. It 
is situate in a level country, which, though fertile, is imper- 
fectly cultivated and overrun with jungle. The road lies west- 
ward of the trunk line from Calcutta, and notwithstanding the 
oven surface of the country, is bad,^ and scarcely practicable 
for guns or carriages. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,010* 
miles. Lat. 30° 12', long. 76° 40'. • 

JlLLiNG SIBBING. — town in the British district of 
Chota I^agpoor, presidency of Bengal, 71 miles E. by S. of 
Lohadugga. Lat. 23° 11', long. 85° 51'. 

JIMPOOB, in Sinde, a village near the route *from Kur- 
rachee to Hyderabad, and 32 miles S.W. of the latter place. 
It is situate in the Doab, or tract between the Irak and Bodh 
rivers, and five miles north-west of the Dund, or small lake of 
Kunjur, into ^hich thdy discharge themselves. Lat. 24° 57', 
long. 4'. 

JIMEU eIIVEE. —The name of a considerable feeder of the 
Baptee'river, risingu lat. 28° 4G', long. 82° IQf, and, flowing 
through Nepaul in a southerly direction for eighty miles,. fidls 
into the Saptee, in lat. 28° 2', long. 81° 54'. . ■ v 

JINDALA, in the Seechna Dooab division of the Fliiyab, 
a town situated twenty-two miles from the right 1>auk^o£. ^ 
Bavee, and^ miles N.W. of the town of Lahore. Lett 
81°49',lon^.73°46'. * ' J, / 


JINGEBGATCHEA.-A town in the British 
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Jdssore, presidency of Bengal, 64 miles N.E. of Calcutta. 

Lat. 28^^ 4/, long. 89° 6'. i 

' JINJEEBA,^ on the coast of Bombay, a district and bar- * E.i.c.Mi.Doe. 
boar, sometimes called the Harbour of Bajapoor,^ from the town * Duir. niit. of 
of that name situate on<jthe northern point of land f<frming ^**»™«»*»*->*®* 
the entrance of the hai*bour. “ This^ is an excellent harbour, * HonbnrKh, 
without any bar, having from four to five fathoms in the 
entrance, and the same depths iuAde, at low water, where 
there is shelter from all winds.” PiF the mainland is, the 
fortified island of Jingecra, formerly regarded as a place of 
high importance. During the existence of the Mussulman 
monarchy of Beejapoor, it was the principal^ depdt of the mari- * dus; hih. of 
time force of the Seedee or African admiral of that state, who 
held his dignity on condition of maintaining a fieet for the pro- 
tection of commerce, and conveying pilgrims to the Bed Sea. 

After the rise of the power of the Mahrattas, it was attacked 
repeatedly, but in vain, by Sevajee.^ On one occasion, the «id.i84,s44. 
garrison revolted, and placed the fort in the hands^ of Aurung- • id. i. S 40 . 
zebe. Bajapoor, on the mainland, had previously been taken 
by the Mahrattas. In 1682, Sambajee, son of Sevajee, besieged 
the island, which *he attempted to connect by means of a mole 
with the mainland; but the project failed, and 4n other 
attempted modes of attack, the assailants were repulsed with 
great loss.^ On the decline of the realm of Delhi, the Seedee * Biphimton^ 
or chief of Jinjeera assumed independence, which he and his 
successors maintained more or less effectually, and the petty 


power still^ exists, under the protection of the East-lndia •Duff. in. os. 
Company. The Jinjeera principality lies between lat. 18° and JlSie pTidm^ 
18° 82', and its revenues are computed at 17,9001. The title Bombay, ose. 


Seedee or Hubshee is one given in Ihdia to Abyssinians, and ^ 
hence the territory is designated that of the “ Hubsies.”® ^ 

JINJINEALLA. — ^A town in theBi^poot native Btate of R.i.c.ifi.i)oa. 
Jessuhneer, 48 miles S. by W. from Jessulmeer, and 148 miles 


W. from Jodhpoor. Lat. 26° 16', long. 70° 48'. 

JINKIPUDDA.— A town in the Cuttack mehal of Mohur- B.x.o.Kf^ Doa 
htt!ige* 84 miles N.E. by N. from Cuttack, and 80 miles 
froitt Baksore. Lat. 21° 82', long. 86° 83'. ^ ’ 

JINSI,* in the temtoiy of Gwalior, a village <m the route iolSSoiS? 
fifi& 'Qwdior to Saugor. aix* milee #.B. of the Beaidenqr. '■ 
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Here, before the reduction of the militarj force ofGwaliof, 
was located the Mahratta artillary, well known for the nuxnber 
and excellence of their guns and the skill with which they were 
served. Lat. 20° 11', long. 78° Iff. 

JINTEA.— A town in the British district of Dinajt^oor, 
presidency of Bengal, 17 miles N. by E. of Dinajepoor. Lat« 
25° 48', long. 88° 42'. 

JINTOOB. — A town ift the native state of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam^ situate 135 miles E. by K. from 
Ahmednuggur, and 121 miles S.W. by S. from EUichpoor. 
Lat. 19° 39', long. 76° 43'. 

JIBAMEYEE, in the British district of Mynpooree, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to the cantonment 6f Myn- 
pooree, and seven miles W. of the latter. The road in this 
part of the route is in many places under water during the 
periodical rains, in the latter part of summer ; at other times it 
is tolerable. The country is flat, and partially cultivated. 
Lat. 27° 14', long. 79° 1'. 

JITHABEE. — ^A town of Malwa, in the natjive state of 
Bhopal, 82 miles E. from Bhopal, and 87 milv;s W. from Jub- 
bulpoor. • Lat. 23° 14', long. 78° iff. 

JO A, in. the Punjab, a large and flourishing town in the- 
Salt range, about 50 miles E. of the Indus. Here are said to 
be satisfactory indications of the existence of good coal. Lat. 
32° 50', long. 72° . 

JOAGUB. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 81 miles W. from Hyderabad, and 
111 miles E.N.E. from Beejapoor. Lat. 17° 23', long. 77° 20^i > 

JGA:^. or JUWAB,^’ in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces^ a town 
on the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to that of' 
Muttra, and 24^ miles S.W. of the former. It has a bazar { . 
water is plentiful, and supplies are abundant. • The road in 
this part of the route is heavy, and bad for carriagea ; tiio 
surrounding country, though rather sandy, is in general eul*. 
tivated, and tftudded with small villages. Joar was plundered^ 
in 1805, b^ the Fatan freebooter Ameer Khan, during his 
inroad into the Doab. ,Lat. 27° 86', long. 77° 68'. « - ; v 

JOBNEEB,^ in the Bajpoot state oV Jeypoor, a town on 
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route from Delhi to NusBeerabad, 177^ mSes S.W.' of former, 
66 N.E. of latter. It has a bafar, and supplies and water are 
abundant. Lat. 26° 56', long. 75° 28'. 

JQBUT .^ — ^ town of Malwa, situate under the Yindhja 
MouilainB, 23 miles S. |from Jabboah. Lat. 22° 25^ long. 
^^4° 4ff. The petty Bheel state of which this town is the 
principal place, yields a revenue of about 10,000 rupees, or 
1,000{., per annum. Upon the denidsc of its chief, a few years 
since, without direct heirs, it was ^proposed that the state 
should lapse^ to the paramount power. Subsequently, however, 
a new grant^ was issued by the British government, recognising 
a native successor to the vacant throne. 

JODHPOOB.— See Joudpobe. 

JOD£A, in the British district of Bhutteeana, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Bhutneer, and 57 miles N.W. of the 
former. It is a poor place, being ill supplied in every respect, 
not excepting even water. The road in this part of the route 
is firm and good. Lat. 29° SCy, long. 75° 12'. 

JOGHEBGUBH,* or JOOGA,* in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions o& Scindia’s family, a fort on a small^ island in 
the river Nerbudda. Here is a rapid, precluding navigation 

* during the season of low water, but allowing the pkssage of 
(oats during the periodical rains. Lat. 22° 20', long. 76° 46'. 

JOGIGOPA. — ^A town of Eastern India, in the British 
district of Goalpara, presidency of Hpngal,'*Bix miles N.W. of 
Gualpara. Lat. 26° 13', long. 90° 35'. 

JOGI BIDAN, in the Daman division of the Punjab, a town 

• situated 33 miles from the right bank'* of the Indus, 110 miles 
N.W. of the town' of Mooltan, Lat. 31° 19', long. 7()f’ 14'. 

,JOGLIO. — A town in the Bajpoot state of'^eekaneer, 72 
mfies E. from Beekaneer, and 100 miles N. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 27° 54', long. 74° 32'. 

. JOHANABAD, in the native state of Gwalior, or pos- 
sessions of Scindia’s family, a town situate on the left bank of 
the GRiptee, and 79 miles W. from EUichpoor. Lat. 21° 16', 
long. 76° 22'. 

JOHILA,^ a river or^tributaiy of the Sone, rbes, aecord- 
^ Jogigirh, or ^'fort of Jogi from Hindoo ascetic^'* and 
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ing to native accounts,^ from a Bwampj, jungly tract near tfao 
famous shrine of TTmmurkuntuV» and about lat. 22° 46', long; 
81° 5(y. According to report, the Nerbudda, Sone, and Johila 
rise near each other; the Nerbudda from the kund or p^l of 
Ummufkuntuk, the Sone three or touf miles further eas^aiid 
the Johila about ^the same distance north. The Hindoo story • 
runs, that the titular deity of the Sone, a male divinity, became 
enamoured of the Ncrbuftda, a female, whose handmaiden 
Johila attempting^ to pei;^onate her mistress in an interview 
with the lover, was so severely chastised by the enraged Naiad, 
that she melted into tears, whence ever since the stream Johila 
has continued to flow. It holds a course north-west for ninety 
miles, to the northern frontier of the district, towards the 
territory of Bewa, in lat. 23° 20', long. 81° 41, and a fe<v miles 
further turns north-east, and falls into the Sone on the left 
side, in lat. 23° 39', long. 81° 19'. 

JOMBEE. — A town in the hill zemindarry of Jeypoor, 
territory of Madras, 24 miles E.N.E. from Jeypoor, and 86 
miles N. W. by N. from Vizianagrum. Lat. 19° 9', long. 82° 47'. 

JONGAE.— A town in the native state of Bhoton, 70 miles 
N. from Goalpara, and 91 miles N.W. from Gowhatty. Lat. 
27° 8', long. 90° 60'. 

JONElQE,^ in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions of 
Scindia, a town of Mdwa, on the route from Goonah to Mow, 
129^ miles S.W. of former, 66 N.E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and water is plcnl3:ful. J.t is the principal place of a small 
pergunnah df the Oojein district. Population about’ 3,000«' 
Lat. 2.3° 14', long. 76° 13'. 

JOOALAPOOB, in the British district of SaharUnpoor, 
lieutdhan|i-govemorship of the North-Western Provinces, 4 
town with a population^ of 8,862, and the chief place of the 
pergunnah of the same name, situate in lat. 29° 66', long. 
•78°10'. 

JOOBTJL .^ — A protected hill state, in the.southom or lower 
Himalayas. Inclusive of Ootrach or Turoch,* with which- 
has been incorporated, this stete is bounded on the north bf 
Poondur, a detached district of Eeonthul, and Bussahir; dftv 
the east by^ussahir and Gurwhal, 1;he Pabiir separating it 
from the former, and thifTonse from the latter; on the sou^^ 

* See OoTBAOB fiDT pirtioalan. 
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by Sirmour; uid on the west by Sirmour and Bnisun. It lies 
between lat. 80° 48'—31° long. 77° 82'— 77° 54': it is 
stated to have an area of 330^ square miles. Its northern 
part lies in this extensive valley of the Fabur, along' the right 
banAf that river ; its squthern is comprised within the valley 
^f the Shalwee, a tributary of the Tonse. The valley of the 
Fabur is described by Jacquemont^ as one of the most delightful 
tracts he had ever seen, espccially^that subdivision in which 
Deohra, the residence of the rana, is^ situate. The mountainSi 
rising with a gentle slope, arc formed into numerous terraces, 
yielding crops of rice, amaranth, and other grain, amidst which 
groves and hamlets arc dispersed, while thick and lofty forests 
overspread the higher parts. The elevation of Joobul in 
general*is very considerable. That of the great peak of Chur, 
at the south-western frontier, is 12,149*^ feet ; that of Urrukta, 
in the north, above 10,000.® The elevation of the bed of the 
Fabur at Baingarh, on the north-eastern frontier, is 4,932® feet. 

The geological character of Joobul appears to have been but 
very partially investigated. . The summit of the Chur peak, on 
the southern frontier, is of granite.^ Obscure hints of the 
writers on the subject appear to indicate that mica-slate, and 
various schistose forms, extend north-w'cstward of^that, and 
intervene between it and the great gneiss zone, forming gene- 
rally the Indo-Qangetip range, or outer Himalaya. J acquemont® 
found the prevalent formations on the northern part to bo mica- 
slate, quartz, clay-slate, and. gneiss ; ^ho lafter usually forming 
the summits of the mountains. 

No part of this district reaches the limits of perpetual con- 
gelation, 'Chur being free from sndw® during the summer 
months: the temperature of the low valleys on the^badks of 
the Fabur sometimes approximates to that of ifindostan. No 
country is better wooded; the northern face of the Chur 
especially, and the mountains stretching from it, being covered 
with dense tforests of deodar (Cedrus deodara), attaining a 
height of 150 feet and a girth of thirty with various other 
(^nilems, pines, firs, and larches. There are also oaks, rhodo- 
^drons, hollies, horse-chestnuts, birches, and gigantic^ alders, 
sometimes ^twenty feet ifi girth. But those fine frees, though 
equsl tet any in the world in size, sifrength, and durability of 

timber, are useless to man, from the impossibility of conveying 
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them to the plains over the rug^d country intervening. 
Great havoc is made among thc^ trees by the natives, who use 
them largely in the construction of their houseSj and who, 
being unacquainted with the use of the saw, split the trunk 
with wedges, and then roughly dress (^he wood with an axe, so 
that a whole tree is frequently cut up to furnish a plank. • 

The people of Joobul are said to, be distinguished by 
beauty of person, and some*of the natives are nearly as fair^ as 
Europeans. The dress^ o(^ the men consists of a pair of loose 
trousers, of thick striped woollen stulf ; a sort of capote of 
similar stuff, reaching to the knees, and girt tight round the 
waist, but having many folds from the hip downwards ; a cotton 
scarf, a shaggy flat woollen cap, and shoes of a sort of close 
network or twill of woollen thread, with a leather sole. Women 
appear in public without reserve, but are treated with little 
kindness or delicacy by their male relatives, who make no 
scruple in selling them. Mundy^ relates, that at Deohra “an 
instance of this was afforded to Lord Combermere’s party, a 
very pretty girl being brought to the camp, and offered for 
sale, at the moderate price of 150 rupees ; more than which 
sum,’’ adds the writer, “I have seen given for n Scotch terrier 
at Calcutt|.” The religion^ of the people is Brahminism ; the 
language,^ a dialect of the llindee. The population is believed 
to amount to about 15,000.^ The revenue is estimated at 
14,136 rupees,^ or 1,413Z. The military force consists of 300 
infantry. The rana,*or rulpr, a descendant of a Bajpoot family, 
was restored 'to power by tlie British on the expulsion of the 
Goorkhas, in 1815. By the same authority, he was excluded 
in 1833, and an«annual pecuniary provision assigned to him, 
which he^ however, pertinaciously refused to accept. On his 
death, in 1840* the raj was restored to his son, an infant^ 
during whose minorify the territory continues under British 
‘management.’ The only places of importance in Joobul are 
the fort of Chepal, and Deohra,* the residence of the rana 

JOOGA.— See JoaHXEOUiiu. < 

JOOGUL.— A town in the Southern Mahratta jagtiitw«>< 

* Hamilton '^Btates the capital to be a g|aoe called Joobul; but bjU! 
authority is not ascertainable, and no such place appears to be mentionM ' 
by any traveller in the countiy, or noticed either in the trigonAinetrici^* 
* survey, or in the engraved copy published by Horsburgh. ' . * ^ 
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daree of Sherbal, 68 miles N. by E. from Belgaum, and 84 
miles S.E. by 8. from Sattara. , Lat. 16® 39', long. 74° 45'. 

JOOLKAPOOE. — A town in the British district of Mid- e.i.c. Brg.i)oe. 
napoor, presidency of Bengal, 68 miles W.S.W. of Calcutta. 

Lat. 22° 12', long. 87° 39 '. 

^ J OONAGHUB,^ in the peninsula of Katty war, province ' e.i.g. mi. Doc. 
of Guzerat, a town in the district of Sorath. The approach^ ’ Jmim. ai. soe. 
from the south-west is very pictifresque, the road for some -Posin^'iofJi 
miles passing through rich topes ^f mango, tamarind, and 
other trees ; and near the walls are some gardens in high cul- 
tivation. It is surrounded by a rampart about five^ miles in > Tod, Tmveig in 

ft circumference, with numerous massive square .towers^ and 
crenellated parapet, and is situate advantageously on a ridge * • 

of sandstone. Within the rampart, and in the north-east of 
the area inclosed by it, is the citadel,^ the ground-plan of * id# ass. 
which is an irregular trapezium of very great size. 'The huge 
rampart of hewn stone is on the outside strengthened by a 
deep and wide ditch, hewn in the solid rock. The most 
remarkable building within this citadel is a large mosque, 
built,^ it has been conjectured, from the ruins of ancient * Tod» ut gupn, 
temples. It is* 140 feet in length, aiid 100 in breadth. The 
roof is supported by above 200 pillars and pilasters .pf granite, 
and there is a finely-sculptured pulpit, consisting of one solid 
block of variegated marble. The citadel is supplied with water 
from a reservoir cut in the solid rock^ to the depth of 120 ^ t«mi, ut gwpn,* 
feet. It is of an elliptical form, the longer diameter being 
about seventy-five feet. On one of the western bastions of 
this citadel, is a huge piece of brass ordnance, the length of 
which is twenty-two feet, the diameter at the^ breech two feet 
two inches, at the muzzle nineteen inches, and the calibre ten 
inches and a quarter. There are two inscriptions, indicating 
that it was cast in Turkey. This -vant fortress, which is 
called Uparkot,* is at present overgrown with jungle, the surcefa ^ 
or wild custard-apple predominating among the vegetation. 

Though thus neglected, yet, by the orders of the nawaub of 
Joonaghur, it is guarded externally with a jealousy perfectly 
orients,” and admission within it is a matter of peculiar 
fa.vow. The town^ is ilt built, with narrow, filth^streets ; and ' Joum ai. so«. 
not moBB than half of the space inclosed within the walls is 
^ ♦ Uparikott, or TJpwrfco* ; from TJpari, "upper," tod Kot, "fort." ^ 
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occupied. There is no appearance of commerce, or of the 
prosperity resulting therefrom. ^ The palace of the nawaiib is 
an insignificant building, situate in one of the bazars. The 
population of the town is variously estimated at ^000 f 20,000,^ 
and 3fir,000.^ The chief, a Mussulman, styled the nawaub of 
Joonaghur, holds^ territory comprising 506 villages, and is# 
joint proprietor of thirty-nine more ; the whole estimated to 
contain a population of about 284,300. He pays annually^ a 
tribute of d,065Z. to the^ East-lndia Company, and 3,700^ to 
the Guicow'ar. Distance from Ahmedabad, 8.W., 170 miles ; 
Baroda, 8.W., 180 ; Sumt,^ W., 150 ; Bombay, N.W., 235. 
Lat. 21° 31', long. 70° 31'. " ' ^ 

JOONA NUGGTJE. — A name sometimes given to the 
town of Sirgoojah, which see. ' 

JOONBEE.^ — A town in the British district of Foonah, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 70 miles E. by N. of Bombay. Considerable 
improvements w'ere effected in the streets and approaches of this 
place, by means of a grant of money sanctioned by the govern- 
ment for the purpose in 1841.* Lat. 19° 14', long. 73° 56'. 

JOONGAE, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, a town 
in the native state of Nowngudda, 143 miles 6.W. from Sum* 
bulpoor, and 77 miles N. from Jeypoor. Lat. 20° long. 
82° 20'. • 

JOONJOO'W’AEEA. — A town in the province of Guzerat, 
or the dominions of the Guicowar, situate on the Eunn of 
Cutch, and 73 miles S.W. by 8. from Deesa. Lat. 28° 20', 
long. 71° 32'. 

JOONNAGUDDA, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
a tovrn in the Native sMe of Calahandy, 125 miles N. by W. 
from Yigianagrum, and 144 miles W. by N. from Gonjam. 
Lat. 19° 51', long. 83?. • 

JOONUJNTGHEE.*— A town in the native state of Cutefa^ 
situate 15 miles 8. from the Great Western Bunn of Catch, 
and 59 miles W.N.W. from Bhooj. Lat. 28f 88', Idng. 
68° 61'. 

JOOEA, in the British district of Eumickabad, lieutenimt* 
govemorship^Qf the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the cautonmrat of Allygifrh to that of Fattebginir^ 
and 38 miles W. of thb latter. The road in tiiis pert 
^ route is deep, h^yy, and bad for wheel-carriages. The : 
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ia flst^ and oovered in some places with bush-jungle, in others 
cuitiyated. Lat. 27® 3(y, long.^79® 7'. 

JOOBIA,Mn the peninsula of Katty war, province of Guzerat, i £.i.c.Mi.Doe. 
a seaport on the south-eastern coast of the Gulf of Cutch. 

Opposite are several sandbanks, and the water off this*part of 
Jhe coast is too shoaly for ships^ of any considerable burthen. * Honbursb, 
There is a tradition, most probably little trustworthy, that, not 
much more than 200 years ago, affootpath at low w-ater com- , 
pletely crossed the gulf from this p|ace to the opposite coast^ Lit. soc.of som- 
of Cutch. Though not admitting large vessels, this place has 
a considerable trade.^ Distance from Ahmedabad, W., 145 Province of 
miles ; Baroda, W., 180 ; Surat, N.W., 190 ; Bombay, N. W., * juroiJ^^heport 
800. ' Lat. 22® long. 70® 22'. on Kaiteewar^SS, 

JOOTA,^ in tile Bajpoot state of Joudpore, a village on the onnien,Thbiotof 
route from Nusseerabad to Deesa, and 60 miles S.W. of the 
former. It has a bazar, and is abundantly supplied with water 
from a tank and wells. Lat. 26®, long. 74^ 8'. 

JOOTAH,^ in the British district of Futtehpoor, lieutenant- i e.i.o.mi. doo. 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from Allahabad to the town of Futtehpoor, and 35® miles « oerden, ivibiet 
S.B. of the latten The road in this part of the route is rather 
good ; the country is level, fertile, and cultivated. Lgt. 25® 45', 
long. 81® 20'. 

JQBAEE, in the Bajpoot state of Joudpore, a village on the Bniicau^Ri^wart, 
route from Balmcr to the town of Joudpore, and 12 miles N.E. 
of the former. It contains sixty hqpses, dnd has a supply of 
excellent water from a well twenty feet deep, dug in the bed of 
a dry tank. Lat. 25® 54', long. 71® 39'. 

JOBEHAUT. — A town in the British distinct of Seebpoor, E.i.c.Mt. Doo. 
province of Assam, presidency of Bengal, 31 miles S.'jJT. by W. 
of Seebpoor. Lat. 26® 47', long. 94® 12'. It is\ho chief place . • 
of a subdivision containing an area of >2^965 square miles and 
a population of 200,000. i g j 

JOSmil^TH,^ * in Eumaon, a town a mile below the E.i.c.Trig.surf. 
confluence of the Bishengangat and Doulee or Leti, which, mS 

• 1 . 4 . 

*' Jobhiniii^, according to Baper/ is so cslled from a Math or temple, i ai. Rii. si. SIS 
nn image of the Hindoo deity Kara Singha,^rnich was placed Survaj 

here bj a native of EnmaoD, •' of the Joei (J yotishi) olasi of Brahmina” 

ie- Ansh Is the name of this stream, aocordihg to Traill.* In the trigono- — Statist. Sketch 
mUi^Ji^^ taoVishnoo river; and in Baper,* the Vishnu 
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united, form the Aluknunda. The town is situate on the left 
bank of the Aluknunda, in a hpllow recess, and on a declivity, 
being sheltered on every side by a circular ridge, and especially 
to the north, where a high mountain intercepts^, the cold blasts 
rushing from the Himalaya, rising in that direction. The 
entrance to the town is up a bank cut into steps faced wit]^ 
slate or stone, with both which materials the streets also are 
paved, but very irregularlyl The houses are neatly built of grey 
stone, and roofed with shingles. Amongst them is the resi- 
dence of the rawal or high-priest of Bhadrinath, who lives 
here for the six months during which the approaches to the 
elevated temple that he serves are buried under show. , The 
building containing the idol Nara Singha is more like a private 
residence than a Hindoo temple. It is built with gable-ends, 
and covered in with a sloping roof of plates of copper. Pil- 
grims halting here, put up in a large square, having a stone 
cistern, supplied by two brazen spouts, which yield aneveiv 
failing flow of water, derived from a stream descending from 
the Himalaya. A collection of temples, bearing marks of 
great antiquity, extend along one side of the square, being 
ranged along a terrace about ten feet lfigh.«i In the centre of 
the area as a temple sacred to Vishnu, surrounded by a wall 
thirty feet square. Several of those temples are much dila- 
pidated, having been partially overthrown by earthquakes. The 
temples of Vishnu, Ganesa, Surya or the Sun, and the Naudevi, 
have Buffered least. The statue of Vishnu is of black stone, 
in a very superior style of workmanship. It is about seven 
feet high, and is supported by four female figures, standing on 
a fiat pedestal. The inlage of Ganesa is two feet high, well 
carved, ^d polished. In the town is a line of water-mills, 
placed one below the ot^er, at intervals of fifteen or twepty 
yards, and turned *by one stream, which, fiowing from the 
' mountain above, is supplied to them in succession by a com- 
munication through troughs of hollowed trunks qf firs. Joshi- 
*1^ rh. \\i 377 math^ is situate on the route from Hindoostan to Ohinei^ 
through the Niti Pass, and also on that by tl^d ll^aa 
iiaiiuMonvara. Pass. The Oqwn contains 119 houses, of which twenty^t^ 
belong to Brahmins, fourteen to merchants, sixty-eighi^ 

Gsnga; baving, according to this last authority, the namii 
flowing near ilie feet of Viihuu at Bbadrinslh." ^ 
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cultivators, and tlio rest to other classes. Elevation above the 
sea 6,185 feet.* Lat. 80° 33', Jlong. 79° 37'. 

JOTEPOOB, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, a town b.i.c. M9.Doe. 
in the Cuttack .mehal of Keunjur, situate on the left bank of 
the Byeturnee river, an^ 95 miles N. from CiittaclC Lat. 

81° 49',. long. 85° 43'. 

JOUDPOOB. — A tqwn of Bundlecund, in the native state e.i.c. MR.Due. 
of Punnah, 50 miles S.S.W. from IPunnah, and G4 miles N. 
from Jubbulpoor. Lat. 24° 5', long* 79° 58'. 

JOUDPOEE, or MABWAE,^t the most extensive of the * siitiieriand, 
Eajpoot states, is bounded on the north-west by Jessulmere ; 
on the north by Bikaneer and Shekhawuttcc ; on the cast by 
Jeypore, Kishengjurh, Ajmeer, and Mewar ; on the south by 
OodeypOor and Sorohee,*aud the Guicowar’s dominions ; and on 
the west by the Eunn of Gutch and Siiide. It is 330 miles in 
length from south-west to north-east, and IGO in breadth in 
the direction of the opposite angles.* It lies between lat. 

24° 80' — 27° 40', long. 70° 4' — 75° 23', and has an area of 
35,672 square milcs.^ The most marked feature in the phy- * Trig. sur?. nup. 
sical aspect of the country is the river Lonco, which, rising 
on the eastern frontier near Pokur, takes a south-westerly 
course, nearly bisecting the territory, and forming ^he boun- 
dary between the fertile and sterile tracts ; the former lying 
along the south-eastern or left bank, the latter along the north- 
western. The western part, bordering on Jhe great desert of 
Scinde, is, throughout, a mere desolate® waste. Eastward of * noiiowi, Rnj- 
this are numerous long ranges of rocky hills, dividing the 
Great from the Little Desert, which occupies the right bank of 
the Lonee, and runs up north-eastward between the city of 
Jondpove and Pokhum.. The Little Desert {ippeors to be 

covered with sandhills nearly throughout, though low rocks 

. • • • 

* Sach U the height. Traill * states it at 7,500 feet. ^ lupra, 14D. 

t Hamilton' assigns, as its etymology, Yuddapoor, ''the city of war.” i Esit India 
Tod derives it %rom Joda,* a native prince, who founded the capital in ^ 

1459. ^According to the same author,’ "hfarwar is a corruption of jagtSIn *ll. 
Maroowar, dassically Maroosthali or Maroosthan, the region of death. It ’ Ut lupra, U. 1. 
is nnllail JdaToodesi, whence the unintelHgible Mardes of the early 
Writers. The hdrds frequently style it Mordhur, which is 
^onymous with Maroodesa, or, when it suiiv their rhyme, simply Sfaroo. 
iUiriently ^t comprised theswhole desert between the Sutlej and the 
ocean.** 

i y m 
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show themselves on each flank towards Joudpore and Mundor 
on the east, and Fokhum and^Fhulodi on the west. On the 
eastern frontier, the country swells upwards to the Aravulli 
range, which rises boldly to the height of between 8,000 and 
4,000 fcet above the level of the sea^^ The whole of the south 
part of Joudpore, about Sachor, Jalor, and Siwana, exhibits# 
succession of rocky hills ; the eastern ^parts, about Pali Nimaj 
and Merta, are less ston/, and there is much arable ground 
between Balotra and th^ capital, as well as on the north-east 
frontier. On the southern frontier are occasional appearances 
of rocks, generally regarded as volcanic by geologists. Stewart 
states porphyry to be the prevailing, if not* the only rock in 
that region ; which near the town of Nuggur-Parkur rises in 
a range of lofty hills to the height of l,(Xk) feet, assuming, 
in its rugged features, a regularity equally singular as 
picturesque.** ® 

The climate is vcry^iot in summer, but cold, healthy, and 
bracing in winter, when severe frosts^ sometimes occur. 
Throughout the western part, the generally sandy nature of the 
country renders the air dry and healthy at all times, so that it 
is a common native proverb, that neither*mud, musquitoes, nor 
malaria ase to bo found in those regions. The case is difierent 
towards the south-east, where the Lonee occasionally rolls 
along with a great body of water, and the country is cut up by 
numerous torrents^ which eventually discharge themselves into 
that river. There is consequently much swamp in that region 
during the rains, and Joudpore, the capital, itself is then 
considered unhealthy.^ 

Salt abounds in this temtory, large quantities being extracted 
from theewate^s of the Sambhur Lake,^ about twelve mdeslong 
and five broad, situate on the north-east frontier. Salt* is 
also extracted at De^flwana, 110 miles north-east of Joudpore; 
at Puchbhudra, sixty miles south-west of that place ; and at 
Phulowdee, seventy miles north-west of it. Boilcau* considenB 
that the numerous rocky hills in the east and south of this 
country contain various metals, as the range which passes into 
Ajmeer from^the northward contains ledH, iron, copper, and 
silver; but Ihese promising deposits*' do not appear to Imvie 
been worked in Joudpm. There veiy fine quiirma. 8|f 
white marble at Mukrana, 120 miles north-east of the tpimiKf 
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Joudpore, whicli ia itself built on a hill of a hard red freestone, 
of excellent quality as a huijding* material. The calcareona 
conglomerate called kankar ia abundant in many districts, and 
burned to. make lime for mortar; tin and lead are found at 
Bojut, alum about Pali, fnd ironis obtained from tlietlistricta 
Adjoining G-uzerat. Tod^ classifies the soils of Joudpore under * a. is4. 
the following heads :- 7 BaikaI, the most prevalent, is a light 
sand, having little or no earthy ad&ixture, and only fit to pro- 
duce bajra (millet), moong and noth (kinds of pulse), til 
(aesamum), melons, and other cucurbitaceous plants ; chikni, 
a fat black earth,, producing chiefly wheat ; pile, a sandy clay, 
adapted for barley, also for tobacco, onions, and various other 
vegetables; suffed (wliite), consisting nearly of pure silex, and 
producihg scarcely anything, except after heavy rains. Cotton 
is cultivated to a considerable extent, but is a precarious crop, 
being sometimes totally destroyed by frost, as happened during 
Tbd*B^ visit, when every pod was nipped, the cold being so *ii.Si7,diSc 
severe as partially to freeze the water in his bags. The dis- 
tricts along the base of the Aravulli being watered by the 
numerous small streams which flow down from that range, 
produce every kfhd of grain except bajra, whiqb thrives best in 
a sandy soil. On an average for the whole country, the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are supported on bajra or moth. The 
emperor Shir Shah meeting with some reverses during his 
invasion of the country in the year 1644, (jeclored that he had 
nearly lost the empire of India fbr a*handful of mfilet, alluding 
to the poverty and low produce of Joudpore.* • hia of 

The zoology is neither rich nor varied. The banks of the *** 
Lonee are in places infested by lions* and leopards, and tigers a boUoov, no. 
have been discovered in some dense and seyluded jungles; 
there are, towards Gutch, wolves;^ hysEibas, jackals, and three * ul 
kinds of foxes : nylgaus, antelopes, and wild asses roam about^ , 

the southern frontier towards Sinde. According to the account 
given by MdCmurdo,* who shot several, the wild ass “is an iibUL 
inhal^itant of the salt wastes, so common in the desert, but fre- 
quents the cultivated country in the cold semn, and does 
considerable dama^ to the crops. The wild* a^ is thirteen 
hands high; lias a back, neck, and body' of’ a light-brown 
^loufi trithia belly approximating to white. He haa the dark 
iWpb down the bimkin common with ah * dun animals. Hu 
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ears are Irag, like those of the domestic ass ; but hb limbs are 
strong and well formed. «Hi8 yoico is a bray, but is so fine as 
to resemble that of a frightened deer. The animal is grc- 
' garious, being generally seen in herds, from ti^n to fifty ; he 
is, liOM^ver, occasionally found singlj^ and in pairs.” His food 
consists of the saline grasses and shrubs of the desert, and he i# 
never seen in bad condition: ‘he prefers brackish water to 
fresh. The fiesh of this ahimal is said to afibrd tolerable food. 
Wild hogs are not uncofumon in various ports of Joudpore. 
Game-birds ore scarce, though there ore a few wild ducks and 
grey partridges. Snakes are so common, that in some places 
the people are obliged to protect themselves against them by 
means of thick leggings or gaiters.^ Camels and horses are 
bred in great numbers, and fetch good prices. The^kine^ of 
Nagor are highly celebrated ; *a pair broken in for draught are 
worth from sixty to ninety rupees. Great numbers of sheep 
graze in the wilder tracts of the country, and their fleeces are 
in large quantities converted into coarse cloths and blankets. 
Coarse cottons are also manufactured for home consumption. 
Matchlocks, swords, and other warlike instruments, are fabri- 
cated at Joudpore, at Nagor, and at Foli,^ at which latter 
places are made tinned boxes of iron, resembling those of 
Europe. Joudpore is famous for ivory-turning,^ as well as for 
ornamental manufactures in leather and glass ; and all ordinary 
works in iron and brass are produced at Nagor. Iron platters, 
especially, are made in gnsat numbers. 

The natives of Joudpore are a commercial people, driving in 
every direction a brisk transit-trade, of which Pali is the chief 
mart. Their pAncipal articlcB of commerce are camels, horses, 
oxen, shepp, hi^es, horns, tanning-bark, elephants’^ teeth^ broad- 
cloths, silks, chintz, sgndal-wood, camphor, musk,^ dyes, opium 
^ and oth6r drugs, su'g|hr, spices, cofiee, dates, gum-arabic, salt, 
potash, cocoa-nuts, dyed blankets, arms, copper, iron, pewter, 
and borax. From Sinde are brought rice, wheafr, butter, silk 
and cotton cloths.^ The people of Joudpore not only coquet 
this considerable commerce at home, but have overspreiid the 
neighbouring;* eountries, where they have contrived to . acquire 
for the most part the management of the bnading concerxub 
According to Tod,^ natives of Marwai^, principally oi^ the Ja^ 
belief; constitute nine-tenths of the bankers and eommei^ 
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men of India, and the tribe called Oswals have 100,000 families 
employed in commerce. i * 

The Jats, a very ancient race, scattered over the great tract 
extending on the east of the Indus, from the Himalaya to the 
ocean, were probably the ^borigind population of this ct)untry, 
and still constitute five-eighths of the number of its inhabi- 
tants ; two-eighths morp being Rajpoots* of the Bah tor tribe, 
and the remainder Brahmins or Jains. The Clmruns, a tribe of 
Rajpoots, have among their countrymen unbounded influence, 
discharging the sacerdotal ofilec, as well as the duties of 
chroniclers. The^e is a general impression, that certain and 
sweeping ruin results from shedding their blood or that of 
their families^ or in being instrumental to its being shed. 
Hence their influence j and they lose no opportunity of warning 
their children not to scruple sacrificing their lives, should the 
measure be necessary for maintaining the claims of their order. 
Trusting to such influence, one of this class generally becomes 
the safeguard of travellers dreading the attacks of Rajpoot 
freebooters. Should robbers approach, he w'ams them off by 
holding a dagger in his hand, and if they disregard him, he 
wounds himself, iftid throws his blood towards tljein, denouncing 
woe and ruin in the most terrific language which he^can com- 
mand. If this have not the desired efiect, the operation of 
wounding himself is repeated with increased severity. In 
extreme cases, one of the Gharun’s relatives, often either an 
aged or an infant female, is put to death, and sometimes the 
principal actor himself commits suicide, in which he is imitated 
by his wives and children.^ Something of similar character to 
the Charuns, but inferior in pretension and influence, are the 
Bhats, er bards of the community, whose power js exercised by 
means of satirical songs, pictures, and effigies. 

The population, estimated at the rate* of fifty to tlio square 
mile, which is believed to be tolerably correct, would amount 
to 1,788, 600.» 

AU classes in Joudpore are inordinately addicted to opium. 
They are^ fit for nothing until they take it, and after its effects 
have passed, are little better than idiots, untif j;he dose be 
repea^. Indulgence in this baneful habit is more necessary 
tp'the Bqpoot than his jbod, and to eat opium together is the 
; One of (he sabdivieionB of the Khatri or military caste. 
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most itiTiolable pledge. The burning of women on the funeral- 
pile of their deceased husbandsi was formerly frightfully pre- 
Talent. In 1728, six queens, and fifty-eight women of inferior 
position, were burned with the dead body of Maharaja Ajit 
Sinh.* *'Even at a very recent perityl, the atrocious practice 
had not become extinct, as, in 1844, the efforts of the British* 
government to prevent the sacrifice iq this way of six lives, 
on occasion of a deceased^ rajah’s funeral, were unavailing.^ 
Happily, however, by tha» perseverance and well-timed sug- 
gestions of the British resident, the maharaja has at length 
been prevailed upon to prohibit the barbarpus rite, and the 
necessary proclamation has been issued.^ 

The language spoken in Joudpore is a peculiar patois, called 
Marwari,^ considered to have an affinity to Hindee.* Some 
attention appears to be paid to education, there being, it is 
said, in the town of Joudpore, above 100 schools for the children, 
of the humbler orders. 

The ruler of Joudpore is styled Maharaja. The constitution, 
if the name can well be given to such an irregular political 
machine, is feudal,^ and the authority of the maharaja is 
checked by the counteracting power of a number of refractory 
thakoora ot chiefs, by whom the greater part of the countzy is 
held, on condition of military service, the feudatory being 
bound to furnish troops in proportion to his estate; but as 
some^ of the estates have been! exempted from this burden, and 
the value of others falls greatly below the sums at which they 
have been estimated, the number of troops has diminished ; 
and it is believed that the maharaja cannot rely upon muster- 

, * The kcrriblej loene seems to have stimulated the native writer, 
quoted hj Tod, to urge his eloquence to the highest flights. He th)is 
describes it The druD^ founded, the funeral train mored on; all 4a- 
•yoked the name of Heri (a deity). Charity was dispensed like fidling rain, 
while the countenances of the queens were radiant as the sun. From 
heaven, Umia (a female deity) looked down ; in recompense of such devo- 
tion, she promised they diould enjoy the society of Ajit in each sneeessive 
transmigration. As the smoke emitted from the house of flamh, asoendifd 
to the sky, the assembled multitudes shouted Khaman I Khaman l^woll 
done ! well done ! The pile flamed like a volcano. The faithful queens 
laved their bodies in the flai^ es, as do the celestials in the lake of Man- 
^ surwar (sacred lake in Himalaya). They sapfifleed their bodMi to tkeiiy 
lords, and illustrated the races whence they sprang.” 
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iug more than 2,000 men from this source, instead of upwards 
of 4,000, which the estimates^ would seem to warrant. Tod^ * n. its. 
gives the .armed force at 11,000 men, including 2,500 cavaliy, 
with fifty-five guns and a rocket establishment. The present 
military establishment ccjnsists,^ first, of the Joiidportf legion, # satistin of 
gn lieu of the Joudpore contingent, amounting to 254 cavalry, 

739 infantry, thirty-one artillery and Bheel companies, 222 
strong, in all 1,246; and, secondly, of about 5,850 infantry 
and 2,680 cavalry, at the disposal ^f the Joudpore state ; in 
addition to what the feudatories maintain. In the Ayeen 
Akbery, Joudpore is stated to furnish 15,000 cavalry and 
50,000 infantry,* and its revenue is there given at 363,218 
rupees, equal to about 36,321Z. Tod^ refers to ancient Mi. 174. 
archives, from wh'ich the total rcvenuo, feudal and fiscal, would 
appear in former times to have reached the sum of eighty lacs, 

^or 800,0002. This is altogether incredible and ridiculous. 

The present amount of revenue is 175,2522. Salt is a fertile 
source of income. According to Tod’s account, “this pro- 
ductive branch of industry still employs thousands of liandsy 
and hundreds of thousands of oxen, and is almost entirely in 
the hands of that singular race of beings called Brinjarries, 
some of whose tandas or caravans amount to 40.090 head of 
oxen. The salt is exported to every region of flindostan, 
from the Indus to the Granges, and is universally known and 
sold under the title of Sambhur Loon, or salt of Sambhur; 
notwithstanding the quality of the different lakes varies, that 
of Fachbadra, beyond the Loui, being the most esteemed. It 
is produced by natural evaporation, expedited by dividing the 
surface into pans, by means of mats of thd sirkunda grass, 
which •lessens the superficial agitation. It is the^ gathered 
and heaped up into immense masses, on whose summit they 
blim a variety of alkaline plants, by which it becomes impeiv 
vious to the weather.” By the author just quoted, the other 
Bourees of revenue are stated to be buttae, or corn-rent ; 
angidi, or poll-tax ; gasmali, or tax on cattle ; kewari, or tax on 
doors ; sayer, or commercial imposts. The state pays to the 
British government an annual tribute of lOS^CXX) rupees, and 
a contribution towards *the expense of the Joudpore legion, * 
jimountkig to 115,000 rupees. The .'former payment was ori- 
ginally made to Scindm, on whose account it is still collected* 
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by the British government, and applied by that government to 
the maintenance^ of Scindia’s coptingent. 

Besides Joudpore, the capital, nearly eighty places are men- 
tioned by Boileau^ under the name of towns, thpugh no doubt 
many of them little deserve the title. He enumerates thirteen ' 
hill forts and nine forts in tlie plain. "Msfij of these places^ 
are described separately, as they occur in the order of the 
alphabetical arrangement. ^ 

The Bajpoot dynasty Joudpore is by Tod^ supposed to 
have been established about the year 1212, by Seoji or Sivaji, 
son of the last Hindoo king of Kannouj, who perished in 1194, 
on the conquest of his capital by Shahab-ud-diil,^ or Mohammed 
of Ghor, the subverter of the Ghaznevide empire in India; 
and that author gives the following account of the progress of 
the adventurers ; — In less than three centuries® after their 
migration from Canouj, the Bahtoros, the issue of Seoji, spread ^ 
over a surface of four degrees of longitude and the same extent 
of latitude, or nearly 80,000 miles square ; and they amount at 
this day, in spite of the havoc occasioned by perpetual wars and 
famines, to 500,000 souls.** 

In 1459,^ Jodha, the maharaja of Marwar, removed the seat 
of goveruiqent from Mundor to Joudpore, a fort and residence 
which he 'had built a few miles to the south. About 1569, 
Akber made himself master of the greater part of the state x>f 
Joudpore, which he conferred on Udi Sinb,^ the son of the late 
maharaja, whom he had expelled. The power of Udi Siuh was 
subsequently 'strengthened by the marriage^ of his sister to 
Akber. About the year 1680, Aurungzebe, in one of his 
iuefiectual attenfpts to chforee the observances of Mahome- 
danism, atj^iacked and pillaged Joudpore, and most of the other 
towns in Marwar defaced and desecrated the Hindoo teoiB 
pies, many of which w*ere totally demolished; erected mosquea. 
bn their sites, and compulsorily inflicted the outward mark of 
Islam on such Bajpoots as fell into his power. Theiyoke of the 
emperor of Delhi was, however, soon thrown off; but^ for 
upwards of a century, the country was distracted by anarchy, 
and a series dt petty wars, till the conclusion of a treaty, rativ 
fled in the beginning of 1818, betweeh the maharaja of Joud^^ 
pore and the British government, of which the following were^ 
•the chief points:—!. Perpetual amity* and unity of interests' 
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between the contracting parties. 2. Protection to be afforded 
by the British; 3. Acknowledgment of British supremacy by 
the maharaja, and engagement by him to afford subordinate 
co-operation, a](^d to have no connection with any other power. 

4. Engagement on part ^of tho maharaja, not to ent^r into 
negotiation with any power without permission of the British. 

5. Engagement by the ^maharaja, to abstain from aggressions 
on any one ; and if disputes should^arise, to submit to the ar- 
bitration of the British government^ 6. Tribute, previously 
payable to Scindia, to be transferred to the British, and the 
maharaja to be exonerated from any claim on the part of 
Sciiidia. 7. The* guarantee by the British government of 
immunity on the last liead. 8. The maharaja bound, on 
demand,* to march'his whole disposable force to join the British 
army. 9. The maharaja to be absolute in his own territory.® 
Por* several years subsequently to the conclusion of the treaty, 
there was little communication between the British government 
and Joudpore; but a series of disturbances commenced in 
1824, which called for interposition, and tho unsatisfactory 
nature of the arrangement then made, having led to their 
revival in 1828, •when a pretender to the throne received tho 
support of a large body of chiefs, eventually led *o further 
interference, to the extent of a requisition from tho British 
government to the pretender for the withdrawal of his claims. 
In 1829, Appa Sahib, the perfidious ex-rajah of Nagpore, having 

,been expelled from Bikancer, souglit refuge in Joudpore, the 
ruler of which country w^as required by the British govern- 
ment to give him up, or at least to cause his departure in a 
given direction. Great reluctance was maiftfested tow'ards 
complying with this demand, and it was w^ithdqiwn, i>n condi- 
tian that the rajah of Joudpore should *be responsible for the 
safe custody and peaceable conduct of* Appa Sahib, sd long as 
he should remain in the country. This act of considerate 
regard to the alleged feelings of Bajpoot hospitality was, as 
usual, very indifferently requited. The chief of Joudpore 
sufiezed his tribute to fall into arrear; supplied the stipulated 
militaiy assistance relucta\^tly and tardily, protected plun- 
derers, and was believed*to have entered into political corre- 
gpondenew, having objects hostile t6 British interests and 
influence in India. These acts of misconduct were submitted 
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to with great forbearance for a long period, during which the 
misgoyemment and distraction, of the country were extreme ; 
and at length, from idl these causes,^ it was deemed necessary 
to instruct Colonel Sutherland to proceed to, Joudpore and 
demand reparation. His mission proving ineffectual, a body 
of troops was moved to enforce that which negotiation ha4 
failed to achieve. Their approach alarmed the rajah, who 
forthwith displayed tokeds of submission. The immediate 
consequences-were, the eitablishment of a council of regency,^ 
with a British agent at its head, to carry on tha government 
in conjunction with the rajah, and the reception of a British 
garrison within his fortress. A variety of useful reforms* 
followed. 

The rajah died a few years after the commencement of the 
system which led to these beneficial steps, but they were pur- 
sued under his successor Tukht^ Singh, of Ahmednuggur, who, 
was elected to the vacant throne by the thakoors. Under 
the administration of this prince, various reforms* have been 
effected ; among the chief of which must be reckoned, as already 
noticed, the abolition of suttee.* 

JOUDPOEE,^ the capital of the BajpOot state of the 
same name, is situate at the north-eastern edge of a culti- 
vated buf woody* plain, which, farther south, passes into the 
low tract fertilized by the river Loni and its feeders. Its site 
is striking, being at the southern extremity of a ridge or rock 
twenty-five miles* m length, between two and three in breadth, 
and rising between 800 and 400 feet above the average level 
of the plain. The city, inclosed by a rampart five miles in cir- 
cuit, is built on*an irregular surface, sloping upwards towards 
the base thq rock surmounted by the citadel, the view from 
which is thus described by Boileau “ A bird’s-eye view*of 
^ the city from the sum'fliit of the upper fort is really magnifieenk 
Perched upon a parapet of the bastion, encircling the pointed 
pagoda at the southern extremity of the citadel, we gaaed with 
delight upon the fair scene at our feet. The whole of the city 
lies close to the rock on which the palace stands, aurrounding 
its east, Boutff,«and west sides, the north side being occi^ied 
by a hilly neok, connecting the citadel with theMundor rango,^ 
and too much broken afford good building-grouid.^^^ 
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lirely green of the trees, and the quantity of fine white plaster 
applied to the red stone houseil, aficHrded a pleasing variety of 
colours, and give the city a gay look. The numerous tanks, 
now filled with «water; the white ramparts, running along the 
higher parts of the city; ^the piles of buildings *crowde11 upon 
each other, and rising tier above tier to the Chandpol gate ; and 
the confused mass of oii]:works on the west side of the citadel, 
formed a scene that will not soon b% forgotten.” On a closer 
inspection, however, the streets are said by this writer to have 
been found irregular*^ and ill laid out, the houses mean and * p* 
badly constructed,, the place being inferior in this respect to 
the other capital's of Kajpootana, but containing some fine 
temples, especially^ the Fosbunka Mandir. Tod gives a differ- • 

entand ftiore favourable account. “Tho streets,” he says, ‘‘are 
very^ regular, and adorned with many handsome edifices of •AnAiianfRa. 
freestone.” There are several tanks withiil the walls. The 
Pudum Sagur, in the north-western part of the city, is exca- 
vated in rock, but is of small dimensions ; the Bani Sagur, in 
the same quarter, is at the foot of the western entrance into 
the citadel, with which it is connected by low outworks, placing 
it under the thorough command of the garrjson, for whose 
exclusive use it is reserved, except an extreme omergency 
requires it to be thrown open to the citizens. The Goolab 
Sagur, on the east, is of great extent, and finely built of stone 
throughout. The Bai-ka-talao, recently built, is also extensive, 
and receives several conduits, conveying the water of many 
distant torrents. Yet, in long-continued droughts, all fail, 
except the Bani Sagur. There are above thirty wells of the 
kind called baoli, in which access is obtained \o the water by 
means Of ateps : in some of these, the water earned up to 
the surfiice by human labour or by the Persian wheel, though 
the depth in many instances exceeds fbiXy feet. The* Persian ^ 
wheel is even used in the Tonr-jee-ka-Jhabra, where the depth, 
from the metuth above to the surface of the water, exceeds 
ninety feet, the depth of the water itself being also ninety feet. 

This fine well is cut in the solid rock, and, by tiie time-worn 
appearance of the carving in the interior, beOrs^ evidence of 
gr^ antiquity. It is oi immense size at the surface of the 
ground^ and ctf square shape. On three sides, flights of steps 
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lead down to the water, but the fourth side is perpendiculai*, 
to allow the working of thi Person wheel. The water is good, 
and never fails. 

The wall about the town was, at Soileau’s visit, in 1885, in 
a very Dad state, and in many places ^ome yards of the parapet, 
and even of the rampart, had fallen down so completely as to^ 
allow free passage between the interior and exterior; and on 
the south side, the saud hS,d in one place drifted to within a 
few inches of the crest o&thc parapet. Two steoply-scorped 
masses of rock, 80 or 100 feet high, form part of the line of 
defence on the cast side of the city, and are crowned with walls 
and towers on their outer faces. In the whole circuit there 
are 101 bastions^ and 70 gates, each hearing the name of the 
place to which it leads. The fortifications of the t6wn are 
continuous with those of the citadel, w'hich is, however, divided 
from it by a rampart on the brow of the ascent, and generally, 
370 feet above the plain. The elevation at the north-east 
angle is 382 feet ; and the scarp wall, which covers the great 
gate there, has a sheer face of hewn stone 100 feet high. Other 
jMirts of the wall appear to be still higher. These defences are 
well built of stope quarried from tlie subjacent rock. In some 
places, however, the ramparts and bastions are weak and ill- 
constructed, and would be almost contemptible, but for the stiff 
section of the rocks on which they are erected. The main 
entrance is on the^ north. The road passing through it is 
practicable for heavy gunS; and the access covered by six suc- 
cessive gateways, besides the inner one, opening immediately 
into the maharaja’s palace. The road over the hilly ridge 
extending northward from the citadel, is practicable for heavy 
artillery;!’ and, the place could not long hold out agaiinstan 
attack conducted acco;i!ding to the rules of European warfai^, 

,The W'hdle citadel is 500 yards long, and about half that 
breadth. The royal palace and buildings attached are situate 
at the north end, and occupy two-fifths of the area; an 
equal space is occupied by magazines, granaries, and pther . 
public buildings, and the remainder ia empty. There we five 
reservoirs of w&ter within the citadel^ but in ordinary timeSr 
the principal supply is derived from the Boni Sagur. The- 
palace overtops aU other buildings, ^d its bighest^ part i%. 

*451 feet above the plain. The state apartments present little 

f • 
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tt> excite admiration, being ii^erior to those of the humbler 
ruler of Bikaneer. The mos^ remarkable is the chamber of 
audience, styled " the thousand-columned hall,” a vast apart- 
ment, the ceiling of which is supported by a great number of 
massive columns of no great height, arranged in parallel rows, 
#ibout twelve feet asunder. 

Outside the city, and distant a cannon-shot from the north- 
east angle, is the largo suburb, deriving its name of Maha- 
mandir, or *‘the great temple,” faom a building wdthin it, 
which confers the right of sanctuary on its inclosuro and 
environs. It constitutes a distinct town of 1,000 houses, with 
112 shops, inclosed by a thin stone wall a mile and a quarter 
in circuit, having a few weak bastions, but without any parapet, 
unless that name can be given to battlements three feet 
high and five or six inches thick. The area is an irregular 
.quadrangle, having a gateway in each of its faces. The temple 
above mentioned is surmounted by a spire, conspicuous from 
afar by the brilliant lime-wash with which it is covered. The 
interior is richly decorated, and the sacred shrine of the tute- 
lary saint is placed under a canopy of silver, in the form of an 
umbrella. Thei^ is a tank, supplied with water brought from 
a distance by conduits. A baoli, eighty feet deof>, has an 
inexhaustible supply of good water. A flight of steps reaches 
to the w^ater’s edge, and three Persian wheels raise and dis- 
charge no inconsiderable stream for irrigation and domestic 
purposes. The inclosure of the Mahamandir contains two 
palaces, one of which is inhabited by the maharaja’s gooroo or 
spiritual adviser, who lives in great state ; the other palace has 
no living occupant, being reserved 1>y native' superstition as 
the residence of the spirit of the last deceased , goonso, whose 
bed is laid out in one of the statc-chiambers, with a small 
golden- canopy over the pillow. 

Five miles north of Joudpore are the striking ruins of 
Mandor, which was the capital of Marwar previously to the 
foundation of the present capital by Maharaja Jodha or Joda, 
in 1459. Hence the name of the town, and also of the 
eminence of its site, which is called Jodhagir,'**or “ the wor- 
rior^B hill.’’ A mile and^a quarter west of the town are hand- 

« * -th^' proper Dame^ of the prince, eignifieB slso ** warrior,** and 

Girrignifies^^hill.’* 
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Bome gardens, with a fine tank named TJkhe Bajka TakCb, 
described bjBoileau^as t^a m{ignificent sheet’of water, clear, 
deep, and extensive, resembling rather a natural lake than an 
artificial tank.** Two or three miles north .of this, is Bal 
Bumuddur, a small but beautiful l^ke, half a mile long and 
about 200 yards wide, with craggy banks of red sandstone 
feathered with picturesque shrubs, and bordered by a fine 
pleasure»grouiid, aboundihg in towering palm-trees. Two 
miles north of the city,tfiid between the two last-mentioned 
pieces of water, is the Sur-Sagor, an immense tank, on the 
southern embankment of which stands the Motimahall, or 
Pearl Palace, a beautiful building of white' marble, from the 
flat roof of which is a fine view of the citadel. According to 
the estimate of Boileau, Joudpore city, citodel, and 'suburbs, 
contain 30,000 houses, which, at the usually-received average 
of five persons to each house, makes the population 150,000; 
an amount scarcely credible. Boileau elsewhere states the 
amount of the population at 129,150, w^hich reduced number 
is, however, probably excessive. Tod^ says, ** The number of 
families some years ago, stated to be 20,000, probably 80,000 
souls — an estimate far too great for the present day.*’ 

Joudpcnreis distant^ W. from Calcutta 1,128 miles; S.W. 
from Delhi, by Nusseerabad, 358 miles. Lat. 26° 19', long. 
78° 8'. 

JOUNPOOB,^^ under the lieutenant-governorship of the 
North-West Provinces,* a British district, named from its 
principal town. It is bounded on the north-west by the ter- 
ritory of Oude ; on the north-east by the British district 
Azimgurh; on* the east by the British district Ghazeepore; 
and on tfie sqith by the British districts Benares and Allah- 
abad. It lies betw^n lat.* 25° 22' — 26° 12', long. 82° 12*— 
83^ 10' ; is sixty miles in length from east to west, fifty-five in 
breadth, and embraces an area of 1,552 square miles. It is a 
remarkably level tract, with a gentle declivity,*' probably hot 
exceeding, on the average, six inches per mile, from north-west 
to south-east, as indicated by the course of its numero^ 
streams flowing in that direction. The south-eastern extremity 
is about* 260 feet above the sea ; anj probably the elevatiohr of 

* The elevation of Benarei above the oer is about 270 and Hn 
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XXD part exceeds 800 feet. The Ghx)mtee, the principal stream, 
passes from Oude, over the ^northswestem frontier, in lat. 

26° r, long. 82° 31' ; takes a direction very sinuous, but gene- 
rally south-easterly, and, passing by the city of Jounpoor, winds 
through the district, or skirts its boundary, for a total distance 
^ about seventy-four miles, till, in lat. 25° 84', long. 83° 2', it 
crosses the south-eastern frontier, and forms the boundary 
between the British districts of Bedhres and Qhazeepore. Its 
channel is in general a deep, well-difined^ trench, formed by ’ Butter, Topotr. 
the current in kankar or calcareous conglomerate, wave-worn ” ' 
horizontal marks being visible on its banks. It is well adapted 
for navigation, the stream nowhere, and at no season, spreading 
to a breadth exceeding 140 yards, and generally, even at the 
driest season, having a depth of four feet. Baber, who, with 
a view to his military operations, was led anxiously to examine 
all its depths and shoals, observes,^ “ Though it is a narrow « Memoin, los. 
little river, yet it has no ford, so that troops are forced to pass 
it in boats, by rafts, and on horseback, or sometimes by swim- 
ming.” During the periodical rains, the water seldom^ rises * Buttir, TopoK. 
more than fifteen feet. In former times, it must have risen to 
double this height ; and in 1774 it so completely swept over 
the celebrated bridge of Jounpoor, that a brigade cf British 
troops sailed® over it in their progress down the stream. The • Hodges Travel# 
Sai, a river smaller than the Goomtee, but of much the same *“ *"*^**^ 
character, passes the north-west frontier in lat. 25° 50', long. 

82° 18', and, holding a sinuous course^ but generally in a south- 
easterly direction, for about fifty-two miles, falls into the 
Goomtee in lat. 25° 40', long. 82° 52'. Like the Gnomtee, its 
course through this district is navigalJle.^ Th6 total length of v Butter, Topog. 
river navigation possessed by Jounpoor extend^ to about 126 
miles. 

The climate probably differs little fifim that of Benares, , 
where the mean temperature® for the year was found to be • ai. Rei. tr. 
79° of Fahrenheit ; the highest being in the month of Juno, 

Obierf atloiif. 

dope of Ithe waterway of the Gangea^ for some distsDce below Benares^ is 
five'mehes” per mile; coDseqaently, the elevation of dose on the *Prinitp(O.A.%' 
eonth^eastera extremity of thv district of Jounpoor, and twenty>fonc 
miliv lower dom the etreem than Benares,^i8 about 260 Ibet above the 
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108^, the lowest in Janoary, 50°. The periodical rains fall 
through July, August, and September ; and the total of rain 
for the year 1822 was thirty-three inches. 

The soil is very^ productive,* and especially suited for the 
growth? of sugar, being inferior to no ground in India for the 
abundance and excellence of that commodity. Successful cu^ 
tivation is, however, altogether dependent on irrigation, the 
water for which is mostly drawn by human labour from 
streams, tanks, or weUa As streams are numerous, the 
countiy level, and the soil rather porous, water is found at a 
small depth^ below the surface; and there.are wells in every 
field. 

The extent of cultivation of sugar-cane in Jounpoor has been 
officially estimated at 23,158 acres. The total produce of 
goor, that is, the entire extract before the sugar is separated 
from the grosser matter with which^it is combined, is estimate^ 
at 255,541 cwt., of which 61,247 ew't. are believed to be con- 
sumed within the district, at an average of ten pounds per head, 
leaving a sui’plus' of 194,297. It will bo obvious that such 
estimates, and especially in regard to internal consumption, 
must be subject to error, from various cau^s ; but the above 
are probably not widely distant from the fact. 

The population was ascertained by census in 1848 to amount 
to 798,503, being at the mte of more than 514 to the square 
mile — a high average. Of the above number, 563,078 wero 
returned as, Hindoos and agricultural, 166,753 Hindoos non- 
agricultural, 80,620 Mahomedans and others not Hindoos, but 
employed in agricultural pursuits, and 48,052 persons not being 
Hindoos, devoted to other occupations. It thus appears that 
the prependerpnee of Hindoos in this district is overwhelming, 
the disciples of that 'creed being more than fifteen times os 
ntimerouB as the followers of all other religions. The numbers 
of the agricultural class exceed those of the non-agricultural, 
in the proportion of nearly three to one. « 

* Perhaps from laborious and skilful cultivation, and copious iiligaljon. 
Lord Yalentia'^cipresents' the countiy as a complete sand, an4 the heat 
intense. Bat^Sym, whose evidence before the committee of the House, of 
Commons is quoted in the text, was a practical man, experienced in the 
subject, and not likely to be mistaken. . «■ 
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' * The townships, villages, &c., are thus arranged according to 
population : — % 

Number of towns and villages containing less than 

1,000 inhabitants 2,843 

Ditto more than 1,000 and less than 5,000 • 93 

Ditto more than 5,00(? and less than 10,000 1* 

Ditto more than 10,000 and less than 50,000 If 

* B 

^ Total 2,938 


The civil establishment of Jounpoor consists of a civil and 
sessions judge, a' magistrate and collector, a joint magistrate 
and deputy collector, an assistant to the magistrate and 
collector^ a deputy collector of the second grade, under Bcgiila- 
tionXlX. of 1833, an assistant surgeon, a principal sudder 
aumeen, and four moousiffs. 

The principal routes are, — 1. South-west to north-east, from 
Allahabad^ cantonment to that of Jounpoor, 06 miles, and « oarden. Tai>ira 
thence in the same direction to Azimgurh, 43 miles more 
2. from south to north, from® Mirzapore cantonment to that ® iii* soo. 
of Jounpoor, 43 miles ; 3. from^ south-east to north-west, from * w. 94. 
Benares cantonment to that of Jounpoor, 38 mflos, }nd tlience 
in the same direction to Sulta-npore in Oude, 58 miles further ; 

4. from® cast to west, from Ghazeepore cantonment to that of • id. itd. 
Jounpoor, 60 miles. 

With the exception of Jounpoor,, tho tbwns are unimpor- 
tant; those most requiring notice,— Singra or Sangrampur, 

Mureahu, Muchlishahr, Badshahpur, Zafarabad, and Ghissooa, 
as well as the capital, — will be found* in theinproper places in 
the alpl^betical arrangement. ^ 

The tract comprised within this district was probably first 
reduced under Mussulman sway by Muhammad Shahabuddin, 
the Patau ruler of Ghor, who is recorded® to have, at the close 'e Tarikhi Ain, u 
of the twelfth century, conquered Eastern India as far as 
the confines of China. During the confusion caused by the Qi 4 arat, 8 s. 
invasidU of India by Timur, near the end of the fourteenth]: 
century, or perhaps something earlier, Jounpptfr, with some 

• • 

* GhisBOoa, in pergunnah Ghissoos, 8,868. 


f Jounpoor, in pei^gunnah JouiSpoor, 10,1 77* 
t According to Prinsep,* A.D. 1S97. 


> ftidla TBUaib 
il. 148. 
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adjacent tracts, was acquired^ by an ofGicer of tbe padshah of 
Delhi. The* Piirebi Shor||i ® or Eastern dynasty, thus founded, 
was of no long duration, being overthrown^ in 1478, by Behlol 
Lodi, the Afghan padshah of Delhi, who reannexed Jounpoor 
to the (empire, and made^ it an appanage of his son Barbik 
IChan. In 1527, it passed from the* Afghans to the victorious 
Baber, being conquered^ by his son Uumayon, acting under 
his orders. On the diss(&utton of the Timurion empire of 
Delhi, consequent on thc^ invasion by Ahmed Shah Durani in 
1760, .it formed part of the spoil seized^ and retained by the 
nawaub vizier of Oude. In 1764, a firman or grant of this, 
among other districts, was made by Shah Alum, titular pad- 
shah of Delhi, to the East-India Company, who, by the treaty 
of Allahabad,^ relinquished to the nawaub vizier the claim thus 
founded, as well as the military occupancy established by the 
victory gained, at Buxar in the preceding year. In 1776,® it 
was ixieded by the nawaub vizier to the East-India Company, 
and embodied with the dominions of that power. In the 
Ayeen Akbery,^ its military contingent is stated at about 915 
cavaliy and 36,000 infantry, and its revenue at 14,09,853 
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rupees. .. 

JOTJN^JOO®.^t— The principal place of the British district 
of the saVne name, a city on the banks of the river Qoomtee, 
here navigable,^ and generdly unfordablo.^{ The river divides 
the city into two unequal parts, the greater on the left, the 
less on the right bink ; apd the communication is by means of 
on antique bridge, considered one of the finest specimens of 
architectural skill in India, but which, from the diminutive 
span of its arclios, would scarcely be noticed in Europe. The 
roadway gasses from the left^ or north-eastern bank, pver ten 
arches, cdled, collectively, the great bridge, to an island injthe 
channel,^ and, proceeding over it, is thence continued by the 
* lesser bridge of five arches and a land arch, to the right side. 

* Furebi,* eastern,” in Hindoostanee ; Sherki, eastern,” in Arabic. 

t Jaunpnr of Tassin; Jounpoor of Kbairuddin;* Jownpoor* of the 
Ayeen Akbeiy Joonpoor of Briggs's Index; Juanpnr of Elpbinstpoe;* 
Junpur, Junapurfor Jionpur, of the translators of Baber ,*• Jaunpnr of 
Prinsep ;• Jiofipur of llennell f Juanpoor efr Juanpore of Briiidi writers 
generally. c 

t Lord Yalentia, however, states^ it to bb shallow in the dry season. ^ 
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•A native* writer enumerateB the spans of the arches and the ‘Kiiuiruddin,?!. 
breadth of the piers of the greater^ bridge. It is constructed 
of stone, BO well cemented, that it is comparatively unimpaired, 
though nearly^ three centuries old, during which period it has 
resisted the floods, \irhich sometimes sw’cep over it tin such 
^volume, that, in 1774, a flbet of boats conveying a British army, 
with a numerous train of baggage, camp-followers, and attendant 
animals, were borne down the stream,* riglit across the line * Hod«rui, Traveii 
of roadway, without any impediment from the submerged *" ^"‘**“* **^* 
structure. The building is said to have been commenced ^ in ^ Khyruddiu. 07, 
the year 16G4, and completed in three years, by Fahim, ii 
freed man of Munim Khan, an officer high in the confidence 
of Akbar : the cost is reported to have amounted to 300,000Z.** Travis Yi!**** 
The fort, situate* on the bankf of the river, is a vast massive 
stone structure, the ground-plan of which is an oblong qua- ^ 
drangle, half® a mile in circuit. It is said to have been built^ J Tioffenthaier, 
*A.i). 1370, by Eeroz Shah Toghluk, Patan soveroign of Delhi, Akiwry, 
who named J it after his cousin® and predecessor on the throne. « 444, 
According to Lord Valentia,* there is a gateway in the wall of ® Tmvaii, 1. 126. 
the castle, ornamented with mosaic- work of different-coloured 
varnished tiles. • It has been beautiful. The courts are exten- 
sive, and the verandas on the walls command^ a vpry pleasing 
prospect, particularly on one side, which overhangs the river 
and the bridge; beyond which are the ruins of the different 
tombs, raising their cupolas among palms and tamarind-trees. 

The distant country is rich in cultivation, and wcU clothed 
with wood.” The fort has been used as a pribon. On tho 
cast of the town is a large mosque, in very bad repair, but 
noble even in ruin. It is described by Tieffcnthaler^ as a 
splendid structure of red stone, with throe lofty domes, and a 
fqre-QOurt^ surrounded by colonnades. . It is i^ated to be fifty . ^ 


* A view of this bridge is given by Hodges, ' and also a view of the * Select Vlcvi In 
4. India, II. No. 10. 

* Id. No. 9. 


t Probably *the left bank, though no traveler appears to specify its 
position. 

* t This was Muhammad Shah Toghlak, who, before j^is accession, was 
called ‘ Joona Khan. According to Tieffenthaler, it was founded and 1 Ferlihts, 1 . 409 . 
named 200 years earlier, byVona, *'a certain lady who tended kine,*’ A Eipbinitoue, tL 
more probable etymology than either is water-town ; the Goomtee flowing ' 

^bhrov^h me city, and being Kable to violent inundations. 
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oils high, and adorned with elaborate and tasteful workmanship.- 
A view given of it by Sani^ll^ confirms this favourable descrip- 
tion. Adjoining it is another mosque of similar character ; and 
the whole town and its vicinity abound^ in striking ruins of 
mosquesF palaces, and other memorials of its ancient magnifi- 
cence, confirmatory of tho account ^iven by Khairuddin^ of^ 
the grandeur of this capital. 

Tho military cantonment $s at the eastern extremity of tho 
town, and on the left ban^ of the river. The civil establish- 
ment^ here consists of the usual European and native 
functionaries. The population of the town is returned at 
16,177.® Distant N.W. from 33enares 35 miles, N.E. from 
Allahabad 65. Lat. 25° 41', long. 82° 44'. 

JO UNT OTIEHEE,^ in native Ourwhal, a fort on a summit 
three miles east of the river J umna. It was formerly occupied 
by tho Qoorkhas, and hither, in 1814, during the Nopaul war, 
Ehulbudur Singh, one of their commanders, retreated, after* 
having evacuated® Kalunja, and subsequently been put to flight 
by Major Ludlow. Ho was attacked here by Major Baldock, 
in command of GOO regular and 400 irregular troops, whom, 
however, be repulsed, and then succeeded in 'making good his 
passage acrqss tie Jumna to Jaitak. Lat. 30° 36', long. 78° 9'. 

JOUEASEE, in the British district of Saharunpore, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North-Western Provinces, tho prin- 
cipal place in the pergunnah so called, and from which its 
name is derived. Lkt. 29°^40', long. 78°. 

JOWAH.— A village of the British district of Hurreeana, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces. Lat. 
29° 26', long. 76°.50'. 

JOWAUE . — A town in the British district of IJ^nah, 
presidency of Bombay, 68 miles N.N.E. of Bombay. . Lqt. 
19° 61', long. 73° 14'.- '- 

* JOWLA . — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 94 miles E. of Poonah. ^at. 18° 83', 
long. 75° 20'. 

JOWNSAB.— See Jaunsae. 

JOWEA,^*^ Malwa, a town on the route from Neemuch 
to Mhow, 61^ miles S. of tho formei, and 94 N.W. of the 

* Joura of PrinBep Jawni1fofGarden.‘ 
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latter. It is situate on the small river Piria, and has abundant 
supplies for troops. The riv^r is ^nfordable during the rains, 
and is traversed by a bridge® handsomely and solidly built of 
a porphyritic# stone. The territory of which this town is the 
principal place, lies bet\^een lat. 23° 32'— 24° 10', long. 74° 63' 

• — 76° 36'. It has an area of 872 square miles, and belongs to 
a Patan chief, styled JSfawaub of Jowra, the representative of 
Ghuffoor Khan, to whom, in 18l5, the jaghire was secured by 
the British government, under the^treaty^ of Mondesoor, con- 
cluded with Holkar, on condition that the nawaub and his heirs 
should maintain, independent of the sebundy (armed police) 
for his pergunnahs, and his personal attendants, in constant 
readiness for sei;vice, a body of 600 select horse ; and further, 
that tWs quota of troops should be thereafter increased, in 
proportion to the iiicrtiasing revenue of the districts granted 

, him. The number of troops, inclusive of the sebundy, in the 
service of the nawaub, is 850 ;•'* his annual revenue, in 1848, 
was 8,00,000 rupees ; the population of the territory, including 
the jaghires of dependants, 85,456. The town, according to 
Malcolm,® in 1820, contained 8,561 inhabitants; but Jacquo- 
mont, in 1832,^ estimated their number at 1^0,000 or 12,000. 
It is distant N.W. from Oojein 53 miles, S.W. fj«)m Gwalior 
260. Elevation® above the sea 1,437 feet. Lat. 23° 38', long. 
76° 5'. 

JOYNUGGXJIl. — A towm in the British district of Pacca- 
Jelalpoor, presidency of Bengal, 101 miles N.£. of Calcutta. 
Lat. 23° 29', long. 89° 41'. 

JUALDINNE. — A town in the British district of Nellore, 
presidency of Madras, 117 miles N. by W. *of Madras, Lat. 
14° 47* long. 80° 8'. , * 

• JUBBOOGAUM. — A town in the tfativo state of Eajpeepla, 
territory of Bombay, 36 miles N.E. from Surat, and* 116 mile^ 
S.S.E. from Ahmedabad. Lat. 21° 28', long. 73° 18'. 

JUBBUBPOOE,^* within the British territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, a town on the route from Allahabad to Nagpore, 
222^*miles S.'S?*, of the former, 156 N.E. of the latter. It is 
the principal place of the district of the saftie name, and is 

situate at the base of sTrocky hill, about a mile h*om the right 

« 

• * Jabalt>ar of Tassin ; Ji|ba1pur of the Oordoo writers ; perhaps Hilh 
town ; from Jabal, hill,” and Pur, “ town.” 

• . an 
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bank of the Nerbudda, fordable in that place in the season of 
low water, when it is threit feet, deep, with a width of about 
300.* It is a large, well-built,® and thriving place, in con- 
sequence of its favourable position in a populous and-highly- 
cultivatett country. Around it are several small lakes and 
tanka, which in the rainy Bcason ore so swollen as greatly to « 
strengthen it as a military position. Here is a small canton- 
ment of British troops, belonging to the Saugor division,^ also 
a political agency subsidiary to that of Saugor. The small 
collegiate establishment formerly existing in the town, was 
abolished in 1850.® It has been succeeded. by a school of 
industry, which has been brought to a state of great efficiency, 
and the advantages of which have been extended beyond the 
classes for whoso benefit it was originally established.® ** Here, 
on December lOfch, 1817, a British force of 1,100 men, com- 
manded by General Hardyman, defeated 5,000t Mahrattas, ^ 
the troops of the rajah of Nagporo. The Mahrattas suffered 
severe loss, and the survivors fled precipitately, abandoning 
the town, nine pieces of ordnance, and a large quantity of 
military stores. The loss on the side of the British was only 
two^ killed and ten wounded. •* 

The country in the vicinity of Jubbulpoor is highly interest- 
ing to the geologist, on account of the variety of its formations. 
The range of hills overlooking the town is granite, of several 
kinds ; and cveiy formation® subordinate to granite is to bo 
found in this neigh\)ourhood, including gneiss, hornblende, 
schistose rock, dolomite. In a limestone® range, near the 
town of Jubbulpoor, are deposits of fossil bones, and about 
fifteen miles farfher wesl ore others still more extensive, 
including r^maii\p of the elephant, or other gigantic quadrupeds.^ 
Excellent coal® is found in some parts of the pergunnah. The 
district, of which this tdwn is the chief place, contains an area 
of 6,237 square miles, and a population of 442,771,® 'which 
affords an average density of seventy-one to the cquaie mile. 
Elevation above the sea 1,458^ feet. Distant® S.E. from 
Saugor 111 mUes ; S.W. from Allahabad 2^ ; W. %com 

* It seems ratlier contracted here ; as at Saq 2 ^r, a short distance west^ 
according to Malcolm, is 600 ' yjurds wide. 

t According to Fitsclarence Blacker, however, statea’ ths lenany'iBge, 
force aa low as 8,000. 
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Calcutta, by Allahabad, 718 ; S.E. from Agra, by Saiigor, 383 ; 

N.B. from Nagpore 156. LaJ. 23° i(y, long. 80° 1'. 

JUBLING. — ^A town in the native state of Nepal, situate e.i.g. Ms. Doet 
three miles fieom the left bank of the Dud Coosy river, and 
72 miles B. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 27° 40', long. 86'* 28'. 

• JUCKOO. — ^A town in the native state of Cutch, 62 miles e.i.o. »I8.Doc. 
W. from Bhooj, and 113 miles S.S.B. from Taiia. Lat. 23° 15', 
long. 68° 46'. ' • 

JUDDENGT. — A town in* the^ British district of Rajah- e.i.c. Ms. doc. 
mundry, presidency of Madras, 32 miles N. of Sannilkottah. 

Lat. 17° 30', long. 82° 12'. 

JUPBERGITNJB,^ in the British district of Dacca* Jclal- > e.i.c. Ms. doc. 
pore, presidcncy^of Bengal, a town at the conlluoaco of the • 

tTubuna*with the Ganges, forming a stream described by licber^ SNnrrnt.tifjoum. 
as not less than four miles wide during the rainy season. Dis- 
^tance from the town of Furreedpore, N., 20 miles ; Calcutta, 

*N.B., 120. Lat. 23° 52', long. 89° 48'. 

JUGADREB,^ in Sirhind, a town on the route from Saha- i k.i.c. Trigon. . 
runpoor to Loodiana, and 24 miles N.W. of the former place. 

It is a populous,^ thriving town, with a good bazar and a plen- a oanion, Tnbius 
tiful supply of water. Distance N.W. of Calcutta 983 miles. * 

Lat. 30“ 10', long. 77° 22'. * , 

JUGDBBSPORE,^ in the British district of *Shahabad, > e.i.g. Ms. Doe. 
presidency of Bengal, a town 17 miles N.W. of the north- 
west or left bank of the river Son. It is the principal place 
of the pergunnah of Belowtce. The number of houses in 
Jugdeespoor is estimated at 1,000,^ an amount which, according ^ nuciinimn. 
to the usual average of the number of inmates, would assign 
it a population of 5,000. Lat. 25° 2i7', long. 64° 28'. 

JUGDESPORB.— See Jusiii»oiib. ^ ^ 

• JUGDISPOOR,^ in the territory of Oude, a town on the > e.i.c;ms.ooc. 
route from Lucknow cantonment to Peitabgurh, 60 miles^ S.B. s oanicn, Taiiius 
of the former, 45 N.'W. of the latter. It has a large bazar) • 

and is well supplied with water. The road in this part of the 
route is good, and passes through a jungly country, with occa- 
sional patches ^of cultivation. Lat. 26° 29', long. 81° 40' . 

JUGDISPdbR.— See Islamitugue. • ^ 

JUGDTJLAPOUR.-^Seo Bustab. * 

^ JUGPULAPOOR, or BUSTXJB . — A town in the native E.i.c.Ms.Doe. 
state of Nagpoor^ or dominions of the rajah of Berar, situate * 
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in the district of Bustur, 35 miles W.N.W. from the hilt 
zemindarj of Jeypoor, and 230 miles S.E. from Nagpoor. 
Lat. 19°13',long. 81°68\ 

JUGG ANA. — A town in the hill zemindary of Jeypoor, 
21 milctf*N.E. by N*. from Jeypoor, and 97 miles N.W. by N. 
from Vizianagrum. Lat. 19° 16', long. 82° 39'. ^ 

JUGGEENATII DIGGY.— A town in the British district 
of Bulloah, presidency of •Bengal, 192 miles E. by N. of 
Calcutta. Lat. 23° 9', long. 91° 21'. 

JUGOOO. — See Amherst IsLAin). 

JUGGUENAUTH, or POOEEE, in the British district of 
Cuttack, presidency of Bengal, a town distinguished in India 
as one of the strongholds of Hindoo superstition, and deriving 
its celebrity from its connection with the famous temple of the 
same name. The town is situate on the north-westcni shore 
of the Bay of Bengal, in that part called tlie Coast of Orissa.^ 
The surf here is very violent, so that landing can bo effected 
only by means of Masula boats, similar^ to those used on the 
Coromandel coast. During the south-west monsoon, a refresh- 
ing sea-breeze blows with little intermission, rendering tho 
climate^ in the hot season one of the most agreeable and 
healthful ii^ India. Tho beach has been selected as the site 
for the British military station. The town itself is to tho 
south-west of the station, and on a low ridgo of sandhills, to 
which an attempt has been made to give a factitious grandeur, 
by styling it NeilghCTiy, of Blue Mountain. “ Every span of 
it is holy ground ; and the whole of the land is held free of 
rent, on tho tenure of performing certain services in and about 
the temple. The^ principal street is composed almost entirely 
of the religious establishments called Maths, built of mssonijr; 
having low pillared verandas in front, and plantations of trees 
interspersed. Being' very wide, with the temple rising majes- 
tically at the southern end, it presents by no means an 
unpicturesque appearance ; but the filth and stench^ the swarms 
of religious mendicants, and other nauseous objects which 
offend ono’s senses in every part of the town, quite dispel any 
illusion which^tbe scene might otherwise possess. Fine 
luxuriant groifes and gardens inclose th6 town on the land side, 
and produce tho best fruit in the province.” In thq vicinity 
are many fine tanks, considered of gredt antiquity ; and among 
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tlio sands, between the sea and the south-west face of tho 
town, are numerous ancient igcid curious-looking edifices, now 
nearly overwhelmed with sand. The temple of Juggurnauth^ 
stands within, a square area, inclosed by a lofty stone wall, 
measuring 650 feet on a side. Tho inclosurc is entered on tho 
jsast by a grand gateway^ from which a broad flight of steps 
gives access to a terrace twenty feet in height, inclosed by a 
second wall, 445 feet square. EA)m this platform the great 
pagoda rises, from a base thii^ feat square, to the height of 
about 180 feet from the platform, or 200 from the ground, 
tapering from bottom to top, not in the form of a cone, but 
rounded off in the upper part with an outline approaching to 
the parabola. Tho present edifice appears to have been com- 
pleted in the year 1198, at a cost of nearly half a million 
sterling. Most of the Hindoo deities have temples within tho 
inclosure; and of those, two, besides tho great pagoda, are 
peculiarly remarkable when viewed from sea, being described as 
“ three large® circular buildings, surrounded by several smaller 
ones : they are of a conical form, decreasing in diameter from 
their bases to their summits, which are crowned with whito 
domes, and an ernamental globe or urn and wind-vane. Tho 
westernmost pagoda is tho largest, and the castejm one tho 
smallest of the three.*’ The eastern gate is flanked by griflins 
and other mythological figures, and in front stands a column of 
dark-coloured basalt, and of very light and elegant proportions, 
surmounted by a figure of the monkey-god llanuman. This 
temple is dedicated to Krishna, considered as *an avatar or 
incarnation of Vishnu, but is also held in joint tenancy by 
]3al^amft,J^ntified with §iva or Mahadeo^ and Subhadra, 
redded as his sister and alsiTlus consort in ^llin^o mytho- 
logy. Krishna is, however, the principal object of worship, 
and from his title Juggurnauth,*® the* great temple is deno- 
minated. The three idols, intended to represent those three 
characters respectively, are three blocks of wood, each sur- 
mounted by a frightfully grim representation of the human 
cojintSnance, the block, with the head, measuring about six 
feet in height. The block representing Krishtia is painted 
dark blue, that representing Siva white, and Subhadra’s yellow. 

^ * Jagaomth, Lord of the Uai verse; from Jagan, 'Uhe universe/* and 
Nath, “lord.** ‘ * 
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Each is provided with a rath or rude chariot, being a sort of 
loflly platform mounted ofi wheels. That of Juggurnauth is 
48^ feet high, 34^^ feet square, and is mounted on sixteen 
wheels, each 6^ feet in diameter. The raths ofrthe two other 
idols are of dimensions somewhat less. The gran.d^ festival 
occurs in the month of March,* when the moon is of a certain«. 
age, after the sun has entered Aries ,and at the Bath Jatra, 
as this festival is denominated, the idols are taken on their 
raths to visit their country-house, about a mile and half 
distant. Thousands of men, women, and children, draw them 
along by means of cables fastened to the raths, and Brahmins 
stationed on the platforms sing and repeat obscene stories, 
accompanied by appropriately foul gestures, hailed by the 
multitudes with sounds and movements expressive of applause. 
Formerly, wretched fanatics offered up their lives in honour of 
the idols, by throwing themselves down before the moving^ 
wheels, which of course crushed them to death; but those 
horrible deeds have for some time ceased. 

The British obtained possession of the place and temple in 
October, 1803 ; previously to which occupation, a tax had been 
levied by the Mahrattas upon the pilgrims resorting thither. 
This produced a very largo sum, out of which a small one was 
assigned to deftay the expenses of the temple. The priests 
made application to the British commissioner for the usual 
donation, which was at once granted ; but the continuance of 
the pilgrim-t^ was not contemplated. The priests, however, 
were anxious that the tax should be continued, inasmuch as 
tlie government might become tired of making a considerable 
donation at its cfwn cost, while an accession of revenue from 
the temple woy}d, it was thought, render the contribKtij]p to 
the priests more securid. The wish of these holy persons vmui 
]complied'with ; the government donation was withdrawn, and 
the collection of money for the support of the temple permitted 
in substitution. In 1806 a change took place. « The govern- 
ment took the superintendence of the temple upon itself, and 
laid down the^most minute arrangements for its management. 
The pilgrim-tax« thus became a regular source of revenue to 

the state, ihe measure was proposed before the retirement 
» 

* Buobttnan, however, stateB* that, at tl^ time of his visie, the'Eathi. 
jatra took place pn the 18 th of Jiiae. 
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ot tho Marquis Wellesley, but he refused it his sanction. Sir 
Goorge Barlow had no scruplo on the subject, and under him 
the proposal became law; not, however, without a strong 
protest againsb it from one member of council, Mr. TJdney. 
At homo it was disapproved by the Court of Directors ; but 
the president of the Board, Mr. Dundos, took a different view, 
and through his influence a despatch was framed, to the cflbct, 
that as the tax on pilgrims had been levied under Mahomedan 
and Mahratta governments, there did not appear any objection 
to its continuance under the British government. In 1839, 
under the administration of Lord Auckland, the subject came 
again under notice, when tho tax was abolished,^ the expenses 
of the temple fixe4 at a certain sum, and a donation ordered to 
be paid fK>m the public treasury, to make up the amount sup- 
posed to be required, and for which no other available means 
qf providing existed. This donation somewhat exceeded 
30,000 rupees. Subsequently, more careful inquiry was made, 
and the allowance was fixed at .23,000 rupees.^ This arrange- 
ment, however, was deemed objectionable, inasmuch as it did 
not disconnect the government from idolatrous worship. To 
effect this object, 'orders wore recently sent oiit^directing, as a 
final measure, that government should withdraw ultogethcr 
from tho temple, leaving it to be supported by its own re- 
sources, but making such compensation, if necessary, as should 
suffice to place the establishment in as ^ood a pecuniary 
position as it enjoyed when the county passed into the hands 
of the British.^ According to a statement published a short 
time since,^ its condition in this respect is indeed much better. 
The pilgrim-tax, it may bo mentioned, has fiever ceased, it 
having been collected by the native authorities aftpr it was rclin- 
q^shed by the government. It is a cir(:umstance for congra- 
tulation, that the government has thus' 'purged itself from a 
foul scandal, which lowered its character and impaired its 
usefulness. • 

Here, over a branch of the Mahanuddy, is an antique stone 
bridge,* having eighteen waterways, not arche^ above, but 
traversed by 'Maying^ horizontal tiers of ston^ on tho piers, 
the one projecting slightly beyond the other, in the manner of 
inverted sNirs, until the^ approach *near enough at top to 
sustain a keystone or cross-beam.” According to official 
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report, the town of Juggumauth or Poore© contains 6,741’^ 
houses, which, if the usually-received ratio of five inmates to 
each house bo applicable, would indicate a population of 29,705. 
Distance from Madras, N.E., 595 miles ; Cuttack, S., 47 ; Nag- 
pore, E., 450 ; Calcutta, 8. W., 250. Lat. 19° 49', long. 85° 53'. 

JTJOOUTPOOR,* in the Britisli district of Etawa, lieu* 
tenant-governorship of the North-Wqst Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Etawa to Calpce, and 
30^ miles S.E. of the foKner. The road in this part of the 
route is heavy and bad, but the country is level and cultivated. 
Lat.‘26°31',long. 79° 28'. 

JTJGRAON,^ in Sirhind, a town eleven miles from the left 
bank of the 8utlej. It is situate in the ipritish district of 
Loodiana. Distance N.W. from Calcutta, by Loodiana, 1,124^ 
miles. Lat. 30° 47', long. 75° 31'. 

JUGtJE.— A town in the native state ofBhotan, 90 miles 
N. from Goalpara, and 138 miles E. by N. from Darjeeling. 
Lat. 27° 31', long. 90° 28'. 

JUGUENATITPOOR.— A town in the British district of 
Behar, presidency of Bengal, 23 miles B, of Sherghotty. Lat. 
24° 30', long. 85° 12'. 

JUGUTPObE.— A town in the native state of Oude, 
00 miles S.S.E. from Lucknow, and 30 miles E. by N. from 
Euttolipoor. Lat. 20° 4', long. 81° 20'. 

JUIIANABAD. — A town on the left bank of the Ganges, in 
the British district Bijm>ur, lieutenant-governorship of the 
Nortli-West Provinces. Lat. 29° 15', long. 78° 11'. 

JUIIANABAD,^ in the British district of Allahabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorkhip of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the left V-nk qf the Ganges, 839^ miles from Calcutta; by the 
river, and 30^ miles above the town of Allahabad. Lat. 25° 80', 
^ long. 81° 40'. 

JUIIANABAD, the principal place of the pergunnah 
Juhanabad, in the British district Bareilly, and •from the per- 
gunnah deriving its name, is situate in lat. 28° 38', long. 79° 47'. 

JUIIANGIEABAD,^ in the British district of Boolund- 
shuhur, licutcnunt-governorship of the North-West Provinces, 
on the route from Bareilly to Delhi, and 63^ miles S.E. of the 
latter, is described b^ THorn^ os an extensive town, siurrounde^^ 
by a high wall. Its population is returned at 9,369.^ Supplies 
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and water are abundant. The road in this part of the routo is 
indifferent, the countiy open .and partially cultirated. Lat. 
28° 24^, long. 78° l(y. 

JUHAN GIBFTJIt, in the British district of Boolundshuhur, 
heutenant-governopship of the ITortli-Weat Province8,m town 
on the route, by way oP Chandaos, from Allygurh to Delhi, 
and 45 miles S E. of the latter. Lat. 28° 11', long. 77° 46'. 

JITJJA, in Bhawlpodr, a town oil the route from Khanpoor 
to Mittunkote, and 10 miles N.W. qf the former place. It is 
situate about ten miles from the left bank of the Indus, in the 
alluvial tract extensively laid under water during the inunda- 
tion of that river. It contains forty shops, a number which, 
according to the proportion usually found in such Indian 
towns, w<>uld indicate a population of about GOO. Lat. 28° 46', 
long. 70° 39'. 

JUJUEI, or JUGEOO, in Ilindoor, a fort on the lofty and 
fteep ridge bearing in a south-easterly direction from the left 
bank of the Sutlej to the base of the Himalaya. At the com- 
mencement of the Goorkha war, it was, in the course of the 
operations preparatory to the investment of Malown, sur- 
rendered to the 3ntish, by whom it was subsequently dis- 
mantled. Lat. 31° 7', long. 76° 51'. • ^ 

JUKTIAL. — A town in the native state of iryd(Jrabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 108 miles N. by E. from 
Hyderabad, and 160 miles S. by W. from Nagpoor. Lat. 
18° 52', long. 78° 58'. , • 

JTJLAL, a river of Sirmour, rises near the south-western 
frontier, about lat. 30° 45', long. 77° 16'. It is a clear and 
brisk stream, holding its way through m picturosque country of 
hill and, dale, displaying occasionally considerable cultivation. 
After a course of about twenty miles^ in a ^soutfi-eastcrly 
direction, the Julal falls into the Girreo/on the right side, in 
lat. 30° 36', long. 77° m. 

JULALAl^AD,^ in the British district of Furruckabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town 
on the«route from Cawnpore to Futtehgurh, and 23^ miles S. of 
' the latter. It has a small bazar, and supplier ind water are 
abundant. The road in4this part of the route itf indiSeront. 
Lat. 27° 6', long. 79° 51'. • 

JUT A A B AD .— The principal place of a pergunnah of the 
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same name, in tho British district of Meoruti licutenaiit* 
governorship of the Noi^Jih-WeBt Provinces, a town on the 
route from Paneeput to Boolundshuhur, 82 miles N.W. by N. 
of the hitter. Lat. 28^^ 40', long. 77° 38'. 

JULALEE, the principal place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, lies on the rente from< Allyghur cantonment to 
Bareilly, by Khasgunj, and is 13^ miles S.E. of the former. iC 
has a bazar, with a market, and is abundantly supplied with 
water from wells. The r^ad in this part of the route is good ; 
the country is open, and but partially cultivated. Lat. 27° 62', 
long. 78° 19'. 

JULALFOOB^ in the Jetch Dooab division of the Punjab, 
a town situated six miles from tho right bank of the Chenaub, 
73 N. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32° 40', long. 74° JLO'. 

JULALPOOE.— See Jelalpoob. 

J ULALPOOE.^ — Tho principal place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, a town on the route from Banda to Calpee, 48 mile)! 
N.W. of the former.'^ It is situate on the right or south-east 
bank of tho river Betwa, which here has “ bed** 650, and 
stream in the dry season 180 yards ; bottom, sand and gravel ; 
usual depth of water, two and a half feet ; fight bank steep. 
Some small fePry-boats at this ghat in the rains.” It is pro- . 
bably a place of some importance, represented to have some^ 
hundred largo brick houses,” and a population estimated by 
intelligent natives at 10,000. Tho neighbouring country, to 
the south, is rath6r wil^ and sterile, being much cut up by 
ravines. Lat. 26° 62', long. 79° 62'. 

JULDEOOG. — ^A town in tho native state of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizum, situate 133 miles E. by N. of Bel- 
gaum. Lat, 16° 14', long. 76° 30'. , 

juLifirsuii,! in the British district of Muttra, lieutenant- 
governorship of the .North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from Muttra to Furruckabad, 89 miles E. of the former. 
Its population amounts to 13,730 inhabitants.^ Lat. 27° 29', 
long. 78° 23'. 

JULGATJM . — A town in the British district of Candeish, 
presidency (XT ^Bombay, 147 miles N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 
20° 24', long, 74° 30'. 

JULIE DEE DOOAB. — ^A tract of country in Upper 
India, lying, as the word Dooab implies, between Wo rivers^ 
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which, in this case, arc the Beas and the Sutlej. It is situate 
between lat. 30° 67'— 32° 6', bug. 7^° 4'— 76° 38', and contains 
an area of about 374 square miles. It came into British posses- 
sion during the earlier operations against the Seikhs, and was 
permanently retained as a portion of the British territoiy, under 
the third article of the* treaty of Lahore, concluded on tho 
9th March, 1846,^ whereby the maharaja of the Funjaub ceded 
to the East-India Corfpany, “ in pfcrpotuiil sovereignty, all his 
forts, territories, and rights in thq dooab or country, hill and 
plain, situate between the rivers Beas and Sutlej.” The tract 
is fertile, and the climate agreeable. Soon after this district 
came into the hands of the English, some disturbances occurred 
between the bcef-consuming part of the population and those 
who adl^ered to d simpler diet, caused by the opening of shops 
for the gratification of the former. They were, however, 
speedily suppressed, and quiet restored. 

• JULINDEE, in the Punjab, the chief place of the Dooab, a 
considerable town near the right bank of tho Sutluj, was once 
the residence of the Lodi-Afghan dynasty. It is situate in a 
tract of great richness, amidst flourishing orchards of mangoes 
and other trees^ The vast number of large and flnoly-built 
mausoleums which are around, bear ovidened of ^ its former 
greatness. It has still a population of about 40,000. Lat. 
31° 21', long. 75° 31'. 

JULKAE, in Ourwhal, a feeder of the Bhageerettee river. 
It rises in lat. 30° 35', long. 78° 38'„and, flowing southerly for 
about twenty miles, faUs into the Bhageerettee, in lat. 30° 28', 
long. 78° 29'. 

JULLAH, in the Jetch Dooab division ef tho Punjab, a 
town Gijtuated nine miles from tho right bank of th^ Chenaub 
river, 81 N.W. by W. of tho town of JDahore. Lat. 32° 12', 
long. 72° 59'. • ^ ’ 

JULLALFOOE, in tho British district of Banda, lieute-* 
nant-govemc^ship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the right bank of the Jumna, 27 miles N.E. of the town of 
Banda, 55 W. of Allahabad. Lat. 25° 40', long. 80° 45'. 

'JULLALFOOE, in the Baree Dooab divisidn of the Pun- 
jab, a town situated seven miles fron the righfl bank of the 
Ohara river, 43 miles S. by W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 
^8lVlSng.71®22'. • 
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JIJLLABEE, in the Baree Dooab division of the Punjab, ar 
town situated on the lef)^ bank of the Bavce river, 39 miles 
N.E. of the town of Mooltan. iat. 30° 29', long. 71° 59'. 

JULLAWGOTE, in Sinde, a village on the route from 
Sehwan«to Larkhana, and 14 miles N. of the former town. It 
is situate on the right bank of a gr&at watercourse, filled by^ 
the inundation of the Indus, and a mile and a quarter from the 
main channel. Lat. 26° 37^ long. 67° 65'. 

JXJLLMOOB . — A towq in the British district of &anjam, 
presidency of Madras, 92 miles S.W. of Q anjam. Lat. 18° 81', 
long. 84® 4/. 

JULLTJT,* in the British district of Kumaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route up the course of the river Ooree, and by the TJnta 
Bhura Pass, from Almorah fort to Hiundes or South-western 
Tibet, 93 miles^ S.E. of Almorah. It is situate near the right 
bank of the river (loree. Supplies are obtainable, and thero'' 
is encamping-ground near a fountain in the village. Lat. 
30° 5', long. 80° 17'. 

JULOWLEE, in the British district of Furruckabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from*’ the cantonment of Cawnpore tothatofFut- 
tehgurh, dnd 35 miles S. of the latter. The road in this part 
of the route is generally bad, the country cultivated. Lat. 
27°, long. 80° 

JULUPGUBH,Mn thf British district of Mozuifumuggur, 
lieutenant-goVemorship of the North-West Provinces, a village 
on the route from Kurnal to Meerut, and 15 miles S.E. of the 
former. The road in thi^part of the route is good, the country 
open and ^atlier well cultivated. Lat. 29° 34', long. 77? 13'. 

JUMALOTllllI, in the British district of Saharunpopr, 
lieutenant-governorship- of the North-West Provinces, a town 
'the chief place of the pergunnah bearing the same name, is 
situate in lat. 29° 54', long. 77° 20'. , 

JUMALPOOE, in the British district of Allyghur, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a villi%e on 
the route frofiii« the cantonment of Allyghur to that of Mo- 
radabad, and*one and a quarter mile N.E. of the former. The 
road in this part of the K>utc is good ; the country open, with 
a clayey soil, partially cultivated. Lat. 27° 67', long. 78° ff, 
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JUMALPOOE, in tho British district of AITygTiup, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the Ncprth-'Wtest Provinces, a village on 
the route by Khasganj from Bareilly to Allyghur canton- 
ment, and ICt* miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 27° 52', long. ' Cnnien. TnWe* 
78° 16' * ofllouUi, 43. 

• JUMALPOOE. — A ^British military cantonment in the e.i.c. Ms. Doc. 
district of Mymensing, presidency of Bengal, at tlie point 
where tho Konaie diverges from the river Brahmapootra. 

Distance from Mymensing or Niasscrabad, N. W., 25 miles ; 

Burhampoor, N.E., 123; Dacca, N.W., 86; Calcutta, N.E., 

190. Lat. 24° 56', long. 90° 3'. 

JUMAEEA. — A town in the British district of Bhagul- e.i.c. Ms. doc. 
poor, presidency pf Bengal, 27 miles S.W. by W. of Eajmahal. • 

Lat. 24^^50', long. 87° 28'. 

JUMBOO. — A town in tho native state of Bhotan, three e.?.c. Ms. Doe. 
.miles from the left bank of the Monas river, and 124 miles 
N E. by N. from G^oalpara. Lat. 27° 46', long. 91° 38'. 

JUMBOOSEEE,^ in the British district of Broach, presi- * e.i.c. Ms doc. 
doncy of Bombay, a town situate on the headland projecting 
between the estuaries of the rivers Nerbudda and Muhi or 
Mhye. It is* the principal place of a pergunnah of tho same 
name. In the vicinity are numerous large tants,^ and the soil » Transacts, of 
being of redundant fertility, and teeming with rank vegetation, 'itomtay, 
malaria for a part of the year prevails, diffusing the seeds of 
disease and death. Tunkaria, a village ^n tho scacoast, 10 
miles S.W. of Jumbooseer, is its seaport, through which con- 
siderable quantities of cotton, grain, coarse cloths, and tho 
produce of the mowa (Bassia latifolia), are exported. Tho 
population of Jumbooseer is estimated at rd,000. Distance 
from fihirat, N., 60 miles; Bombay, N., 21.*}. Lat. 22° 2', 
long. 72° 50'. 

JUMKUNDEE.' — A town in tAe Southern Mahratta, i e.i.o. Ms. Doc. 
jaghire of Jumkundee, 69 miles N.E. from Bclgaum, and 167 
miles S.E. by S. from Poonah. The jaghiredar was bound to 
fumiijh a military contingent to his feudal superior, the British 
government, an obligation which has now been, commuted for 
a . pecuniary payment.^ His revenues amoifnt^to 2,70,246 * Bombay poi. 
rupees, -or 27,024Z., per wnum. Lat.^l6° 30', long. 75° 2tf. isso. 

^ JUMEAH.— -A town^in the prorace of Guzerat, or the ej.c.Mi.dm. 
dominions of the Ouicowor, situate on the left bank of the * 
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Bhader river, and 80 miles S.W. from Bajkote. Lat. 21^ SO'; 
long. 70° 1'. «• : 

JUMMITLMUDQO. — town in the British district of 
Cuddsipah, presidency of, Madras; 177 miles N.'W'. of Madras. - 
Lat. 11^51', long. 78° 27'. 

JUMNA.^ — The name of a ^eat^ river of India, and the^ 
most important feeder of the Gfanges. ^ It rises; at the south- 
western base of the group called tho Juinnotri Peaks, at on 
elevation of 10,8192 feet, acid in lat. 31°, long. 78° 32'. About 
600 feet to the north-west of the hot spring of Jumnotri, the 
face of the mountain rises very steeply, and ia entirely cased in 
snow and ice. From a rock which projects from tho snow, a 
small rill descends during the daytime. It is about three 
feet wide, and very shallow, being only a shower of spray 
produced by the snow melted by the sun's rays, and is,* 
according to TFodgson, the most remote source of the Jumna. 
This point was found inaccessible by that observer, the snow- 
bed being intersected by rents and chasms, caused by the 
falling in of tho snow as it became melted by tho steam of 
the boiling springs below it. Tho rill finds its way through 
chasms formed m tho snow-bed to the ground beneath, out of 
which gusir numerous springs* of water of nearly boiling heat, 
and the steam from those, melting the mass of ice and snow 
above tlicm, causes a copious shoTfer, which affords the prin- 
cipal supply to the jiascent Jumna. The stream holds a course 
generally sojith-westcrly *for about eight miles, when tho 
Bcrai-Ganga, a stream which down to this point aturpassea the 
Jumna in length and volume® of water, joins it on the left side, 
in lat. 30° 66', l8ng. 78° 27'. The declivity of the bed of tho 
stream inithis part of its course is enormous, as in a distance 
of Bi^'tcen miles, between its. source and Eotnur, the fall is 
t6,036‘* feet, being at liie rate of 814i feet to the mile. About 
five miles below this, and in lat. 80° 49', long. 78° Iff, it 
receives on the right the Budeear/a great torrent, descendmg 
from tho mountain Eedar-Eanta.® On the same side^^about 

JacqiiemonVatate^ that he agoended to thesmidl cascade descriM 
by Hodgson, hnd saw the rill fbrm, at a igreat distance to the north, 
another cascade. He visitedt the scene nearly a month later in the spring 
tlian Hodgson, and that interval would pr^bly cause a grelt 
in tho state of the snow. 
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'three miles farther, the Bunal join’s* it^and, eight miles beyond, * Rw.*iv. la-* 
it is increased by the accession (al^o on tho right side) of the 
Coinalda, the largest of its tributaries above the Tonso. About 
four miles Icjver down, it receives tho Bickna, and ten miles 
farther, the Khootneo, both on the right side. At«tho con- 
^ fluence with this last strcani, and in lat. 30° 39\ long. 78° 6', 

Hodgson found the Jumna, at the end of March, to be ninety 
feet wide, from three to five feet deep, rapid, and not fordable. 

About fifteen miles below this, it^is joined on tho left side by 
the Aglar^ or Agilwar, a considerable torrent. In addition to t Trigon. 
those above enumerated, numerous streams of less importance 
flow into tho Jumna on both aides, between the source and this r-*®* 

confluence. At the letter point, in lat. 30° 31', long. 78° 3', obsemtiom * 
the course of the river, previously for tho most part south- 
westerly, turns due west, w'hich direction it keeps for thirteen > 
miles, to the confluence of the Tonsc, in lat. 30° 30^, long. 

77° 33', and at an elevation of 1,G86 feet above the sea. Tho 
Tonso is by far the more considerable stream, its discharge . 
being found, when surveyed by Hodgson and Herbert,® to 
amount to 2,827 cubic feet in a second of time, whilst that of s^frvr^riuma- 
the JTumna was»only 1,0^15. About ten miles farther down, on 
the same side, the Jumna receives the Girrie, small river, 
discharging 100® cubic feet in a second. At Raj Ghat, imme- 
diately below this confluence, Moorcroft® describes the river ® Himaiay*, 
as being 100 feet wide in the middle of February. Garden,' {“1^’. 
however, assigns it greater dimensiens hero : according to that 
authority, the channel of the river is GOO yards wide, and tho 
stream usually about 100 during the dry season, clear, deep, 
aiid rapid. A mile below this place, it receives on the left 
side, and at an elevation of 1,470^ feet, tho Agun, Qpwing from * Joum. ai. sm. 
the south-east, and draining or irrig^g the western part of — n* 
tho Dehra Doon. Taking from this ’point a direction flrst 
westerly, then southerly, it flows through a ravine in the laya. ' 

Sewalik Mountains, and about twelve miles below the con- 
fluence of the Asun, at Badshamahal, in lat. 30° 20', long. 

77° *38', enters tho plain of Hindostan. Herbert estimates 
the length of course, from tho source of the Jumna to jihis a uf supra, mi. 
place, at 128® miles, itt elevation here at 1,278'* feet, its dis- g^®®****^’ 
charge, 4^t the beginning of March, iat the rate of 4,000® cubic • joum. Aa. sou. 
* feet in a second. Tbfs assigned length of course, however,® 
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appears too great, the actual* course being only about ninety-' 
seven miles. Thus the ^ia3^ frotp the source to this place is 
about 100 foot per mile. In the vicinity of Badsbahmahal,t 
tho Jumna divides into several t branches, and, on its right® 
side a c.inal was, in the year 1356, dug by Feroz Toghluk,^ 
king of Delhi. At about eighty miles Vrom the commencement ^ 
of this canal, the canal of Ali Mardan Khan parted from it, 
and, taking a southerly direction, made its way to Delhi. This 
work appears to have been anuintained in a state of efficiency 
till 1760 ; but in the canal of Feroz Shah the water ceased to 
flow at Suffeedon in 1740. The restoration of the Delhi Canal 
engaged at an early period the attention of tho marquis of 
Hastings. In 1817, operations were commenced, and by the 
end of May, 1820, the water was brought to the city of Delhi, 
and, passing through the main conduit in the palace, rejoined 
its parent stream. The supply is drawn from a point in tho ^ 
vicinity of Chooarporc, and conducted along a natural channel 
to Jhyadri, ilicnco by a new cut into the river OutraJla, which 
it follows to its junction with the river Soumb ; and, passing 
through this last-named river, is carried on, vid Dadoopurj 

« 

* This HtatementjH doriyed from tho trigonometrical survey. 

+ The fullp^ing description of tho entrance of the Jumna into the 
plains is given by Hamilton;* but as it is his practice to give only a 
general list of authorities, -without specifying the particular parts of an 
article which they are adduced to support, it is not possible to assign 
those applicable to the ^ssage^ here quoted: — **Tbe Jumna issues from 
the mountains irt the province of Delhi, near the small village of f^zabad, 
about twenty-six miles north of Saharunpoor. The hills come dose to the 
right bank of the river, imm^iately opposite to this village, but on tho 
right piy. loft] bank^hey are distant about three miles. The river here 
is deep in its^ed, ^ich is about 1,000 yards broad, and in the w€t mon- 
soon rolls down a prodigious quantity of water, but in the dry season 
stream is not above 100 yartls broad. A short distance below Fyzabad; 
the Jumna separates into several channels, but chiefly into two consider- 
able branches, which meet again below Booraghaut,' at a distance of 
eighteen miles, forming an extensive island, well inhabited Aid cultivated. 
Over the above space its bottom is sand and gravel, with frequent rapids, 
which admit, however, of small timber-rafts being floated, which are afte^ 
wards taken to p&ces, and formed into large ones." 

X Davidson * Crossed the Jumna about twent[^ miles below Badshamahal ; 
and though the volume of wa^ir is diverted to the canal of Feroz Shah, 

^ and to that of the Doab, he describes the piain stream (17t]P April) as «. 
** 300 yards wide, twenty feet deep, with a strong current" 

856 
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' Kumaul, Bair, and Boanuh, to Delhi ; its total length being 
185 miles.® In 1829, the reitoratiojn of the Feroz Shah Canal, " 
passing by Hansi and Hissar, was commenced. The two ****’'^"’ 
canals having^ one common head, the work consisted in the 
clearance of the old line from Eair to Bnhaderah, 161 miles ; 

^the construction of a branch to Hohtuk, forty-five miles long; 
of another in the direction of Darbah, thirty-two miles ; and of 
the new supply-head, twelve miles*; making a total of 240 miles. 

The water was turned down the cwal in 1825. The restora- 
tion of the Dooab Canal, parting from the eastern bank of the 
Jumna near th^ village of Fyzabad, and rejoining the parent 
stream opposite the city of Delhi, wiis commenced in 1824, and 
the works wore completed in 1830. “ The original® and almost ® w* ns. • 
sole object of the government in undertaking these works, 
appears to have been to convey a largo supply of water from 
the J umna for the purposes of irrigation of the crops — Ist, on 
lines of country where the natural depth of wells was so great 
as to render the cost of irrigation from them so heavy as to 
impede the improvement of the districts, as on the Delhi 
Canal ; 2nd, to supply the moans of cheap and easy irrigation 
to the districts, «s on tlio Dooab Canal, where, altliough tlio 
wells are not so deep, the irrigation from tho cnral would bo 
comparatively cheap and easy ; and, 3rd, as on Foroz’s canal, 
to confer the means of irrigation on districts where, from tho 
excessive depth of the wells, 'none was heretofore in use, and 
to convey a supply of wholesome ^ater to a country where 
generally it is brackish or salt.” 

From Badslminahal to the point of reunion with tho Delhi 
Canal, a distance of 145 miles, generally in it southerly direc- 
tion, the Jumna is occasionally available for fioati^g rafts ^ of ^id. m 
timber cut in the Sewalik Mountains ;jthough even that rude 
kind of navigation is attended with danger during inundatioDj 
and in hot weather with delay. In addition to tho works above 
enumerated, the construction of a canal from the Jumna, at a 


point about five miles cast of Kurnaul, to the 8utlej at Loo- 
duui<C suggested, and a survey of t^e line of level 

made, the result of which appears favourable to the’ plan.® 

At . Delhi,, the river Is crossed during the dry season by a -BakaJ. -LeTcii 
bridge ofaboats,® constructed every year at the cessation of the and siukj. 
rains. . From that city, Iho course turns a little to the east ; 
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but though ill many places extraordinarily circuitous, it holds* 
generally a south-easterly^directh^n to its confluence with the 
Ganges at Allahabad, a distance from Delhi, by the river’s 
course, of 619 miles. Between Delhi and Allahabad, the 
Jumna receives on the right side the following rivers: — The 
Baun or Ootunghun, in lat. 26° long. 78° 31'; thc^ 
Chumbul, in lat. 26° Stf, long. 79° 19' ; the Sind, eight miles 
below ; the Botwa,^ in lat. ^5° 55', long. 80° 17' ; the Cane, 
ill lat. 25° 47', long. 80° 35^ all considerable streams ; besides 
some others of less importance. The chief streams which 
fall in on the left side are, the Hindon, in lat. 28° 28', 
long. 77° 30' ; the Seengoor, in lat. 20° 9', long. 79° 59' ; the 
Hind, in lat. 25° 53', long. 80° 37'. Jacquoiyiout* styles tlio 
Jumna in the low^er part of its course an enormous ^iver : in 
the rainy season, it is in some places a mile, in others several 
miles, in wddth, and wdth a very rapid current. In consequence,, 
however, of its bed being obstructed by shoals and rocks, 
navigation was not practicable for craft above Delhi, except by 
moons of the canal. Priusop^ thus speaks of the Jumna 
That river, althougli of greater length than the Ganges above 
their confluence, yet much inferior to it in thb average volume 
of its dischar ge, is the line of communication with some of the 
principal commercial marts and military stations in India, — * 
Galpce, Etawah, Muttra, and the cities of Agra and Delhi, all 
situated upon its bapks, and with the distant post of Kuruaul, 
by the anciout.canal branching off at Delhi, which has been lately 
repaired and re-opened. Its banks ore lofty and precipitous, 
and ridges of rock in m^y places advance into the stream, 
combining with its general shallowness and strong current to 
render navigation extremely difficult and dangerous.” ** Much 
has, how^ever, been, doge to remedy this inconvenience. At 
Kiu*inkhau, near Oryah, lat. 26° 26', long. 79° 85', the whole 
bed was formerly interspersed with konkar rocks, abounding 
with organic^ remains and huge blocks of sondfstone^^ which 
rendered the navigation so intricate and dangerous, tha^ great 
numbers of b^ats were lost, and others delayed for several 
weeks; but t^ose obstacles have, for the most part, been 
removed by blasting or other means, anj a dam made to d^pen 
and give permanence to the channel: other imprsven^tet^^, 
have been ellected, and the practicability of navigating by 
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• steam the river below Calpee has been established. The 
Jumna contains^ crocodiles^r alligjators in the lower part of 
its course. The total lengtn of the river, from its source to 
its confluence with the Ganges at Allahabad, is 800 miles. On 
tlie rocky point where the waters meet, stands the fort of 
^ Allahabad. -The streams at the junction are nearly equal in 
volume; the -Ganges, the deeper, with yellow water; tho 
Jumna, the more rapfd, with waiter as clear as crystal, but con- 
sidered less palatable and whole&ipme than, that of its fellow. 
The Jumrm* or Yamuna is by the Hindoos considered sacred, 
and its confluence with tho still more sacred Ganges is dig- 
nified by a legbnd, according to which the Sarasvuti or Sursuti, 
a stream that id lost in the wilds of Sirhind, flows uiider- 
ground* to Allahabad, where it oozes from under one of the 
towers,t ^ and mingles its water with those of tho other two 
rivers. Hence this confluence is called Tri-veni^ or “three 
plaited locks,” 

JTJMNOTEI,^ a collection of hot springs near the source of 
the Jumna, is situate at the western base of the most western 
of three closely-adjoining mountains, styled in tho trigono- 
metrical survey the Jumnotri Peaks. The mouutain-inass 
formed by this collection of peaks bears thel'o^unon name of 
Bandcrpuch.t Praser,^ who viewed it from thef south-west, 

* Wilford describes it as ** tho blue Yanitma or Calindi, tho dauglitor 
of the sun, the sister of the last Manu, and also of Voina or Santana, our 
Pluto or Summanus.” ' ^ '* 

t Skinner* describes the precise spot where, according to tho super- 
stitious Hindoos, the Sarasvati reappears 1 descended a specieH of 
cave within the fort by a flight of steps, to a dark iiai-row passage, at the 
end of which is the trunk of a tree still alivo, aftliough the air is quite 
excluded ; and the rock which finishes the cave is moist wi^h water, which 
the people believe arises from tho course of the Seeraswattee, tliu inysterious 
river.” •• . 

4: Benderpuch, according to Fraser, signifies ** monkey’s tail.” The 
name, therefore, should properly be Bandarpunchh ; from Bandar, a 
monkey,” and Punebh, ** a tail.” According to Fraser,* the local tradition 
is, that Hanuman, the monkey-god, ''after his conquest of Lanca or 
,peylon, when he had set that island on fire, by means of a quantity of 
combustible matter tied to bis tail, being afraid of (h? flame reaching and 
consuming himself, was about to dip this inflamed tail in tho seft, to 
extinguish it, but J&e soa remonstrated yitb him, on account of the pro- 
rbable edhsequenoes to tho gnmerous inhabitants of its waten^ whereupon 
Hanuman plunged it in^this lake^ which ever since has retained the namu. ^ 
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says : “ Two lofty and massy peaks rise high above the rest, ' 
deep in snow, from which the ij|derior ridges appear to tulce 
their rise : they are connected low down by a sharp neck ; 
their south and south-east exposure is the least steep, and 
bears a groat depth of pure unbroken snow. Little or no rock 
is seen, except at a few points in tlh ridge connecting the ^ 
peaks, wiiere it is too sharp and steep for snow to lie ; and 
here it appears of a red colodr. Here and there lofty preci- 
pices are observed in the ^ow itself, where the lower parts 
have melted, and the upper masses havo given way, sliding 
down the ravines below, leaving a face of snow of several hun- 
dred feet high, and showing the depth of that which has 
accumulated for ages.” 

According to native report, Bauderpuch Aas fouiv peaks, 

. situate around a lake, in which JIanuman, the monkey-god, 
extinguished his flaming tail. In the trigonometrical survey, 
three peaks arc laid down, having the respective heights aud 
technical names, — Black E. 21,155 feet,^, Great E. 20,916,® 
iinii Herbert, Lower E. 20,122.® The group of hot springs is about 500 
^ spot where the first water of the Jumna, a small 

rill, shoots over the brow of a rock projecting ftom the peren- 
nial and uuc^plbrcd snows which overspread the summit of 
Banderpuch! The stream quickly finds its way through the 
mass of snow lying beneath the precipice, and having a thick- 
ness of forty feet, and runs beneath it close to tlie hot springs, 
receiving the water ^flowing from them. The steam of the 
springs melts the lower part of the mass of snow, so as to form 
a number of excavations, resembling vaulted roofs of marble ; 
and from those incessant khowers fall, which yield the prin- 
cipal suppljj^to ^he nascent Jumna. The hot springs are 
numerous and extensive,’ and the water bursts up in them with 
great cbulKtion throiigfi'a granite rock, and deposits a ferru- 
gineous sediment. It is devoid of taste and smell, and has a 
temperature of 194;7^, nearly that; of boiling water at that 
* Hodpon mid elevation, which is 10,849 feet^ above the sea, Lat. 30° 62^, 

78035 ,_ V . 

1 Biirmm Pol. JUMBOOD.^-«-A fort and small village, the former now in 
i^^^Narr. tho latter Scarcely traceable, in tie province of Fesha- 

uHik Khyber miles, OP according^ to some 14 mileef, W/of ^he City 

Pus, 8^ 10 . tof that name, and a short distance from the eastern entrance 
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into the Khyber Pass. The fort was seized bj tho Sikhs in 
1837, and an attempt of th| Afghans to retake it led to a 
battle, in which the Sikhs were defeated, and their general, 
Hari Singh, an officer of high reputation, slain. Previous to 
the acquisition of the Punjab by the ^British, tile Sikhs 
strengthened their positiftn by building the fort of Putighiir, 
on the east side of Jumrood. Tho place ^ is 1,070 feet above 
tho sea. Jumrood is described b;^ Forster under the name of 
Timrood.^ Lat. long. 71° 2F. ^ 

JUMTJlUR, in the British district of Kumaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of .the North-West Provinces, a village on tho 
route, by the course of tho Ramgunga, from Petoragiirh to tho 
Unta Dura Pass, 10 ijiiles N. of Petoragurh. Lat, 29° 41*, 
long. 80°. 16'. 

JUMUNEE BIIOJPOOR. — A town in tho native state of 
Oude, 90 miles N.E. from Lucknow, and 120 miles E. from 
Shahjohanpoor. Lat. 27° 52', long. 81° 54'. 

JUNANABAD, or JEll ANABAD,i in the British district 
of Behar, presidency of Bengal, a town on tho route from Dina- 
pore to Hazareebagh by Gaya, 37 miles^ S, of Dinapore, 30 N. 
of Gaya. It has a bazar, and supplies and water arc abundant. 
It is noted for the manufacture of good cotton isloth. It is 
the principal place of a thana^ or police division,*contniniug 
1,097 villages and 177,648 inhubiiauts, of whom Brahminists 
are in the ratio of ten to six to Mussulmans. The soil is 
fertile and highly cultivated, the muin crop being rice. 'The 
town contains 887 houses, and, according to the usually 
admitted ratio of inmates to houses, a population of 4,485. 
Lat. 26° 12', long. 85° 3'. * • 

JUNGALEE, in the Punjab,^ a village on, the^outo from 
Lahore to Bamnuggur, and 50 miles N.W..of the former place. 
The adjacent country is described by^Bunies^ as sandy, ye^ 
rather productive, being irrigated from innumerable wells, 
which yield water at a depth seldom exceeding twenty-five feet. 
Lat. 32° 6', long. 73° 55'. 

in Bussahir, is the last and highest village in 
the valley of tho river Pabur, on the route* from Birraor to 
Koonawur^ by th^^Burdnda or Broang Pass. It is situate on 
the rights bonk of the Pabur, which’ holds its course down a 

Ytdley formed by two spurs of mountain running south-westward 
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from the Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 9,267 feet.^ Lat.' 
8ri8',long. 78°4'. , p 

JUNGiEOWLEE, in the British district of Bareilly, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the roul^ from Bareilly to Petoragurh, and 38 miles N.E. of 
the former. The road in this part^of the route is bad, bu^ 
the country is level, fertile, and cultivated. Lat. 28° 42', 
long. 79° 62'. 

JtINGUMCOTTA. — A«town in the ‘native state of Mysore, 
08 miles N.E. by E. from Seringapatam, and 164 miles W. 
from Madras. Lat. 13° 16', long. 77° 65'. 

JUNJEEEA.— A town in the British district of Eutna- 
geriah, presidency of Bombay, 80 mil^s S. by E. of Bombay. 
Lat. 17° 49', long. 73° Ky. 

JUNOH. — A town in the British district of Ghota Nag- 
poor, presidency of Bengal, 191 miles AV'.N.W. of Calcutta. 
Lat. 23° 25', long. 85° 38'. 

JUPHA. — A. town in the native state of Nepal, on the 
left bank of the Arun river, and 99 miles E. from Kliatman- 
doo. Lat. 27° 37', long. 86° 62'. 

JXIPLA.— A town in the British distrietc of Behor, presi- 
dency of Bpn^al, 61 miles W. of Sherghotty. Lat. 24° 83', 
long. 84° 8'. 

JUEAJPOOE . — A town in the native state of Oude, on 
the right bank of the Oooihtee river, and 50 miles N.W. from 
Luoknow. Lat. 27^ 25', long. 80° 29'. 

JXJEOUNDA. — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or 
dominions of the rajah of Berar, situate 138 miles S.E. from 
Jubbulpoor, aud^ 187 miles E.N.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 
22° 6', long, 81° 50'. 

JUEOWLY,^ in .the British district of Bolundshuhur, 
^eutenant-gQvcmorshi|f of the North-West Provinces, a village ' 
on the route from AUyghur cantonment to that of Morodabad, 
and 28^ miles N.E. of the former. The road in this part of 
the route is very good ; the country is open, with a sandy 
soil, partially cultivated. Lat. 28° 17', long. 78° 17'. 

JXJEEAH,* 4n the British district of Euttehpoor, lieur 
tenant-governorship of the North-AVest j^rovinces, a to\m ^ 
on tho right bonk of thS Ghinges, 874'miles from Calcutta b^ 
way of the river, miles above 'Allahabad, and 28 miles 
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\>j land S.E. of the town of Futtohpoor. Lat. 25® 50', long. 
81° 19'. I 

JUEEOW, or JHUEOWjintheEajpootstateof Joudporo, 
a village containing 125 houses, on the route from the town of 
Joudpore to that of Ajmeer, and 32 miles N.W. of the latter, 
^rhe road in this part of the route is indifferent. Lat. 26® 38', 
long. 74° 18'. ^ 

JUEEUK,^ a town of Sinde, '^s situate on an eminence of 
small elevation, which forms a htadlaud projecting into the 
Indus on the western side, and rising about thirty feet above 
the water. The. site is beautiful and advantageous, command- 
ing the navigation of the river in both a military and commer- 
cial point of vie^w. Jftorc tlie rude tribes of the neighbouring 
part of Bcloochistan come to supply themselves with manu- 
factured wares. The advantageous position and salubrious air 
* ^f Jurruk caused it to bo recommended by Burucs as the best 
location for a British settlement in this part of Siudo. The 
principal manufacture is turnery of a very tasteful and highly- 
finished kind. Its population is probably about 1,500 or 
2,000.a Lat. 25° 3', long. 68° 20'. 

JUSHPOEEy or JUaDESPOEE.i— A smaU raj included 
within the territory superintended by tlie Goveraor-Generars 
political agent for the south-west frontier of iJcngal. It 
extends from lat. 22® 4' to lat. 22° 50', and from long. 83° 24' 
to long. 84® 10', and has an area of 617 si^uare miles. The 
country is a high table-land, much overrun with jungle, but 
was recently found by the British agent to be improving under 
the government of the native chief, represented as far sur- 
passing the inajorily of his class in intelligence and attention. 
The pbople appear happier than in many ether parts of tho 
political agency. Eice, grain, and oil^ are the staple produc- 
tions. Lak and wild silk are abundant where cuUrvation hati 
not subjugated the jungle. The countiy is computed to yield 
a revenue of 10,000 rupees. The population is estimated at 
' upwi^ of 27,000.* 

• JtJSHPbOE. — A town in the native state rf Jushpoor, on 
the south-west frontier of Bengal, 93 miles V. from Sumbul- 
pOor, and 73 nfiias S.'V?’. from Lohadugga. Lat. 22® 48', long. 

88® 56'. o 

^JUBHPOOE, on tho south-w'est frontier of Bengal, a town 
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.in the Cuttack • mehal of Mohurbunge^ 158 miles W. by S; 
from Calcutta, and'B? miles WrJS.W. from Bolasore. Lat. 
22®, long. 86° 8'. 

jioUcau, Rtviwara, JUSOL, in the Eajpoot state of Joudpore, a ruined town 
near tha left bank of tho Loonee, between Balmeer and the 
town of Joudpore, and 60 miles SfW. of the latter. It ii^ 
situate at tho northern base of a small cdHical hill about 200 
feet high, on the upper part*of the rocky side of which was tho 
residence of the thakoor or^hief. There was formerly a ba^ar, 
containing 300 shops built of stone, and the town was surrounded 
by a wall of the same material; but those, as well as the greater 
part of the private houses, are now in ruins, iii consequence of 
the fury of inveterate private feuds, under the influence of 
which the population of the vicinity are intent on mutual 
destruction. The river Loonee, abreast of this place, was, 
when ferried over by Boileau in the rainy season, at the begin- 
ning of July, 700 yards wide, and running with a very violent 
current. The town in the time of its prosperity contained 
3,000 houses ; but not a tenth of that number are now inha- 
bited. The road in this part of tho route betw^een Balmeer 
and the town of Joudpore is imder water during the rainy 
season, and ]}n^fe. Lat. 25° 47', long. 72° 23'. 

E.I.C. Mb. Doc. JUSPOOE, in tho British district of Moradabad, lieutenant- 
governorship of the !N'orth-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from Pilleebheet to Suharunpoor, and 100 miles S.W. 
of tho former. It is situate near the southern boundary of 
, the Terai or marshy forest extending along the base of tho 

mountain, and in lat. 29° 17', long. 78° 53'. 

JUSSO, in BM.ndelcand, a town, the principal place of a 
jaghire or ^eudaj, possession of the same name, containing an 
. area of 180 square miles, with a population of 24,000. Tho 
revenue of the raj is teturned at 1,3002, per annum, and the 
' C^ief maintains a small military force. The town is distant 26 

miles S.E. of Punnah. Lat. 24° 27', long, 80° 35'» 

. * E.I.C. Ml. Doe. ^ JUST WUNTNU GUE,^ in the British district of Etawa, lieu? 

tenant-governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a sm^' tovtrn 
.. on the route iroin the cantonment of Agra to that of Etawa, 

• oerdwi, Table! and nine® miles N.W. of the latter. *It hag a mosque^ and. a 

Small bazoT, and supplies nlay be obtained' from the suiTOunding ^ ^ 
Voyage, IS. 467 , « country. The road iUj^this part of the‘ route is generally good ; 
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lha country cultivated, and studded with small villages. The 
population^ of the town is jjpturne^ at 5,033. Lat. 26° 53', 
long. 78° 58'. 

JUTEEPOpE, in the British district of Bareilly, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
J;he route from Bareilly •fco Petoragarh, and 26 miles N.E. of 
the former. Tho toad in this part of the route is bad, and in 
the rainy season in many places laift under water. Tho country 
is level, open, fertile, and cultivated.' Lnt. 28° 37', long. 
79° 47'. 

JUTPOOL.-7A town in the native state of JTyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 94 miles B. by W. from Hyderabad, 
and 18 miles N.E.'frqnj Kumool. Lat. 16° I', long. 78° 16'. 

JUTPOOEA, in the British district of Moradabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of tho North-West Provinces*, a village on 
J;hc route from Allygurh to the town of Moradabad, and six 
miles S.W. of the latter. The road in this part of the route is 
good ; the country open, level, and cultivated. Lat. 28° 46', 
long. 78° 47'. 

JUTT.* — A town in the Sattara jaghirc of Jutt, 95 miles 
N.E. from Belgaum, and 136 miles S.E. by S. from Poonah. 
The jaghiredar is bound to furnish a contingdht pf cavalry to 
its feudal superior, the British government. A proposal made 
by the^latter for a commutation of tho obligation by a pecuniary 
payment, was mot by refusal on tho part of the chief.'^ Lat. 
17° 1', long. 76° 16'. . * 

JUTT A KA GIOTE, in Sinde, a village on the route from 
Tatta to llydrabad, by way of Kotree, and 17 miles N.E. of 
Tatta. It is situate a mile and a half trom tho^ight bank of the 
lndus,*and half-way between that river and tlip brackish Bund, 
on lake of Eunjur. The adjacent couiitiy is plain, and occupied 
principally by a shikargah or hunting-ground, lately belonging 
to one of the ameers of Hydrabad. Lat. 24° 56', long. 68° 12'. 

JUTTEEL MOUNTAINS, in Sinde, form a portion of that 
mountain system which, stretching eastward from the great 
Hala range, terminates abruptly on the righj bonk of the 
Indus, near Sehwan. The Jutteel Mountain^ run south-west 
\ from Sehwan to Dooba, & distance of between sixty and seventy 
^ miles. They are steep and of considerable height, probably in 
fetir places less than 2,0(K) feet. The direct road from Sehwan 
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to Kurrachee lies between them and the Eeertar range, which' 
is equally high, and hold^ a paijallel course, but more to the 
west. The Jutteel range extends between lat. 25° 82' — 26° 20', 
and long. 67° 48'-68° 8 '. 

‘ JUTTOO, in the Punjab, a village on the route from 
Mooltan to Dera Ismael Khan, and 18 miles N.W. of th^ 
former town. It is situate 10 miles from the right bank of the 
Chenaub river, in what El{)hin 8 tohe calls the Little Desert, 
extending between the Chenaub and the Indus,, and which ho 
describes as having a length of 250 miles from north to south, 
and, in the latitude of Juttoo, a breadth of two days* march, 
or about forty miles. It is a dreary tract, ill supplied with 
brackish water, and overspread with sandhills of a grey colour, 
among which the only vegetation is a scanty growth of stunted 
bushes. Lat. 80° 20', long. 71° 17'. 

JTJWAHIE, or JUWAB,i in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieutenant-governorship of tho North-West Pro- 
vinces, the most considerable of the Bhotia mehals or sub- 
divisions north of the culminating ridge of the Himalaya. It 
comprises the upper part of tho valley drained by the river 
Goroe, together with the lofty mountains rising on each side, 
and ranges l)etWeen lat. 30° Itf — 80° 35', long. 79° 50'— 80° 20'. 
The surfacb tlironghout has great elevation, the lowest part 
aifording passage to the river Goree, over the southern frontier, 
at Leepookee Than, in lat. 30° 10 ', long. 80° 17', at an elevation 
of 9,152^ feet above the o sea; the head of the Goonka, its 
remotest feeder, being at the Oota Dhoora Pass into Hiundes, 
and at an elevation probably of not less than 15,000 feet. The 
valley drained byothe riveV, extending between these places, is 
the habitaljle papt of Juwahir ; the more elevated tracts; rising 
on the east and west,/ being unexplored wastes of perennial, 
snow. Therein are summits of extraordinary height, some 
nsing 22,000, some 23,000, feet above the level of the sea; and 
one, called Nanda Devi, reaching 25,749.^ At the fall of the 
year, the whole surface of the country becomes covered with 
deep show, which commences early in October, when the inh 0 r 
bitants migrate to the more southern J lower, and warmer piurts 
of Kumaon. *The accumulation is progressive to the beginning | 
of April,^ and snow contihues to fall until late in Ifay; The] 
depth, in open and le^el situations, Vmaes in dilKient yeeif 
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'from six to twelve feet, and is wholly dissipated by the first 
week in June; but in conflped an^ much-depressed places, 
successive avalanches sometimes cause accumulations several 
hundred feet thick, and in many deep valleys and ravines the 
whole is not melted until late in July. Webb, 4 in the * e.i.c. Ms. Doe. 

J)eginning of June, fouui an accumulation 250 feet in perpen- 
dicular depth in the bottom of a valley, where the further pro- 
gress of avalanches from the incloSing mountains was arrested. 

At an elevation of 11,568 feet abqfe the level of the sea, the 
head-water of the river Goree flows from the base of this mass, 
which never qi\it6 molts, though, towards tlie close of the 
periodical rains', the side, midway up the mountain, becomes 
divested of snow,' and, yields a very scanty pasture to goats. 

The upper extremity of the valley, however, is never free from 
snow, and in consequence the route northwards to Hiundes 
^proceeds up the course of the Gnonka, a tributary to the 
Goree, rising in the Oota Dhoora Pass, where the valley or 
gorge of Juwahir debouches on the table-land of Hiundes. 

There is no account of any European having explored that 
pass, nor any evidence that it is ever free from snow. In the 
beginning of June, Webb® found that, upwards from Milum, • B.i.a Mi,noc. 
haying an elevation of 11,430 feet above the sSa, (ho river and 
the whole country was under deep snow, precluding the tra- 
veller’s farther progress to the pass, still distant fifteen miles, 
and approachable only by a very bad road. He was informed 
by the natives, that the ascent of the pass itself was performed 
in sixteen or eighteen hours by loaded sheep and goats. 

According to Traill,^ the thermometer ranges, during summer vutiupn,?. 
at sunrise, from 40° to 56° ; at noon, fronp 66° to 76° in the 
shaded from 90° to 110° in the sunshine. T^wardj the middle 
of August, the temperature becomes precarious, and the 
weather subject to sudden and sdV^re changes, Vhich the 
natives suppose are accelerated by any concussion in the air, 
such as thab produced by discharge of firearms or loud musical 
instruments ; and much precaution is observed to prevent the 
Cccurrence of such concussions. Heavy rains ^metimes fall : • 

Webb, .during his* visit in the beginning of June, found them 
to continue for seven ifights and six days without intermission. 

The scanty cultivation produces barley, amaranthus, wheat and 
buckwheat, leeks, and tlimips. Buckwheat is found wild every-t 
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where; celery, garlic^ and rhubarb ako grow wild. The crops 
of wheat and amaranthus ^are in ^general poor, and sometimes 
completely fail, in consequence of the ungchial climate. The 
indigenous fruits® are, gooseberries, red and white currants, rasp- 
berries, pears, and strawberries. The culture of peaches and 
apricots is attempted, but the produce is very poor. lii the least- 
elevated parts, the deodar or Himalayan cedar, and the suryi 
or arbor vita), attain frcqufeitly a girth of twenty-five feet. 
The other trees are, various kinds of pines and rhododendrons, 
birches, junipers ; the usual shrubs are, ground-cypress, roses, 
and sweetbrior. Flowers are plentiful, especially iris and 
anemone. The sura gai or yak is much esteemed as a beast of 
burthen, on account of its strength and sureness of foot in' 
diificult paths ; and still more valuable arc the hybrids between 
this animal and common kinc. Where the sire is a yak, the 
hydrid is culled jabbu ; if the cross be of the opposite kind, the^ 
liybrid is called gaijo. Goats and sheep are the most general 
beasts of burthen, the former carrying from twelve to twenty- 
four pounds, the latter from ten to sixteen. These animals 
journey on an average a distance of five miles daily, being 
allowed to remain stationary for the greater part of the day for 
pasture, whif^h hfibrds their only means of subsistence. The 
inhabitants of J uw'ahir are supported by the traffic between 
Hiundes and the countries to the south. The more wealthy, 
having command of capital, combine commercial speculations 
in both quarters wi^ the ^carrying-business, which forms the ' 
main resource of the less opulent. The inhabitants of Juwahir 
ore favoured by the Tibetan® authorities, in being allowed 
access to all parts of Tibet, while the other Bhotias of 
Kumaon ai^e rei;tricted to particular places for trade. They 
take into Hiundes grai?!, cottons, broadcloths, hardware, glasa- 
^ware, wodden vessels, cdral, pearls, dye-stuffs, spices, sugar, 
sugarcandy, and timber ; and bring back gold-dust, salt, borax , 
sheep’s-wpol, goat’s-wool or shawl-wool, chauries «or yak-tails, 
coarse shawls, inferior silks, leather tanned in a similar manner 
to the Bussian^ dried fruits, and drugs. The Juwaharis are of 
Tibetan descent, ^and exhibit the singular anomidy of yielding 
allegiance 1 bo£h to the mother country hnd to the gove^ment 
of Kumaon ; the latter enforced by militaiy power, th^ former 

o by the influence resulting from commWeial relations. Their: 
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religion is a medley of Lamoum and of Brahminism, adminis- 
tered indifferently, accordii% to exigency, by the priests of 
^either fiuth. They affect ^he same scruples as the Brahmins 
'with respect to food, and have assumed the designation^ of * Train, si. 
Binh (lion), but are redded by the Brahminists ii^th abhor- 
rence, as the descendants of a Hne-killing race. The Tibetan 


now universally used in Juwahir.^ The people are represented ^ id. as. 
■by Traill^ as an honest, industridtis, orderly race, patient and * p. *9. 
good-humoured, but very filthy in their habits, using the 
I skirts of their .dress to scrub both their persons and cooking- 


utensils. 


' Under the Qeorkha’sway, the tribute levied was oppressively 
largo, jlhis arose not entirely from fiscal, but partly from 
vindictive motives, the Juwahirs having frequently baffled the 
military efforts made to reduce them to submission. Juwahir 
comprises thirteen villages and 455 houses f and if six be taken > Train, ut lupm, 
as the average for the number of inmates of each, the result 
would be a population of 2,73b. 

JWALA MXJKHL— See Jxwala Mum. 

JWITEB. — A town in the hill zemindoiy of Jeypoor, pre- k.i.c. Ms. doc. 
siden<y of Madras, four miles E.N.E. from IT^ypoor, and 
91 miles N.W. firom Yizianagrum. Lat. 19° 8', long. 82° SCV. 

JYE BOOBPEE. — town in the British district of e.i.c. hi. doo. 
Tannali, presidency of Bombay, 81 miles If. of Bombay. Lat. 

20° r, long. 72° 46'. 

JYGUBH.— A town in the British district of Butnagherry, e.i.o. mi. doc. 
presidency of Bombay, 118 miles 9* of Bombay. Lat. 

17® 17\l(Hig. 78“ 10'. * 

JTNTEEAHFOBE.-— A town of^EasMn I4dia, in the e.i.c. Mi. uoc. 
Bnlish district of Jynteea, president of Bengali 77 miles 
S.S.E. of Gowhatty. Lat. 25° 7', longJ 92° 6'. 

JTNTEEA. — A district of Eastern India, situate in the 
Cossya Hills,* and extending firom lat. 24° 55' to 20° 7', and 
&om long. 91° 58' to 92° 48'. It is eighty miles in length from 
nortfrf.'yo Xouth, and forty in breadth. The t^ formerly con- 
stituteA the nerthem^division of the possessiems of a native 
styled the rajah of Jynteej, between whom and the 
Irtish g^emment poHtieal rations appear to have been first 
(tfiUisbed during the Burmese war in 1824; when the terri- 
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toij of the rajah was secured to him hj treaty.^ This treaty/ 
boweyer, was regarded merely the light of a personal en- 
g^ment with the reigning prince, and its conditions were not 
considered binding on his successor.^ In 188S, & being proved 
that the new rajah, while heir-apparent, had ordered or con- 
nived at the kidnapping of four British subjects for the pur- 
pose of human sacrifice, the Bntish govbmment confiscated his 
possessions^ in the plains, upon which the rajah voluntarily 
relinquished his districts in the hills. A pension of SOI. a 
month was assigned for his support, and he retired to Dacca. 
The forfeited possessions were annexed^ to the British domi- 
nions ; those situated in the plains being incorporated with the 
district of Sylhet,^ and the remainder (Jlotmiitg the i|ubject of 
this article) being placed under the jurisdiction of the politicUi 
agent in the Gossya Hills. Gold is stated to abound in the 
hills of Jynteea.* * 

JTNUGUE. — A town in the British district of Tirhootj 
presidency of Bengal, 58 miles N.E. of Mozuffurpoor. Lat. 
26° 31', long. 86° 16'. 

jyEUNG.— A town of Eastern India, in )?he Gossya Hills, 
situate in the<^native state of Osimlee, 21 miles B.W. by S. 
from Gowhatty, and 63 miles E.S.E. from Goalpara. Lat. 
25° 62', long. 91° 36'. 

JTSINUGUB, in the British territory of Saugur aqd KTer- 


budda, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, 
a town on the route from Saugur to Hoosungabad, 19 miles 
S.W. of the former. Lat. 23° 37', long. 78° 88'. 

E.IXI. Ml. Doc. JYTO.— A town in onoi.of the petty Gis-Sutlej jaghires, 

miles S.W. from Loodianah, and 88 miles S.E. by % fron; 
Eerozepoor.^ Lat. 80° S|8', long. 74° 66'. ^ ). 

JTTPQEE.— See J^tfobe. 

> £. 1 . 0 . M 1 .D 0 C. c JYTTJE, or JAITAK,^ in SiAnor, a very steep ridge of clay- 
MM^f'pulSir slate, rising over the north-western extremity qf the Eyar^ 
Bokhan, 189. Doon. ^ A peak of this ridge is surmounted by a stone fort, 
about seventy feet long and fifty wide, having a smalt j^und 
*^‘^Daji5 Je!" bastkn^at each comer,* the whole, howev^*^ con- 

• uofdand ' structed in an unsubstant&l* manner.,;, During the war witi 
BimaM^!* 878 . Gtoorkhas in 1814, it occupied by. them with a garriso; 

« Thonton, iii^ of about 2, 200^ . men, who, on the^27th of Decemiber, we 
inx^if.8^ attacked by two separate British detachments; one of about 
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1,000 strong, the other of about 700. The former meeting 
.with a well-conducted resistolice, and suffering severe loss, fled 
Itmic-struck to camp.; the other made good a lodgment in an 
Important position near the fort ; but being called off by 
•leneral^JSSartindell, whO| commanded, the army of which the 
.Tetachnient formed part, it was harassed greatly on its retreat, 
Ind narrowly escaped *total destruction. The loss to both 
tetachments amounted to four officers killed, and flve wounded ; 
levenfy-nine non-commissioned officers and privates killed, and 
wounded and missing. On the 13th of March following, 
two eighteen-polinder battering-guns were with great difficulty 
hauled by hand up the nearly perpendicular side of the ridge, 
'ud placed in battery* tfgainst the fort, besides two six-pounders, 
wo eight-and-half-inch mortars, and two iivo-and-half-inch 
\ lowitzers. The defences of the Ooorkhas were in consequence 
*iuch damaged, and in a short time the British posts were so 
lirranged as completely to blockade the fort, which, early in 
May, was surrendered, but not till the stock of provisions for 
tho use of the garrison was reduced to one day’s rations. 
Nearly 1,500 arped men marched out, besides about 1,000 
vomen and children. Jytuk is 4,854 feet^ iffiovo tlio sea. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,014 miles, ^ by Dohra. Lat. 
30° 36', long. 77° 24'. 
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